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persons who traded with him, and whose strange costume and foreign manners 
excited in him a desire to become acquainted with the interior of the country 
from whence they came. Accordingly he commissioned a few^ of his people 
to return with them into Siberia, and to collect such information respecting 
it as their opportunities might enable them to acquire. These people, hav-, 
ing explored the unknown districts, which they foimd to be inhabited by a 
race of Tatars, who possessed a capital called Sibir, returned to their employer 
charged with a history of wonders, and a quantity of costly furs, which 
promised to open a new source of gain to the diligent merchant. Strogonov, 
however, resolved not to keep the knowledge he had thus attained exclu¬ 
sively to himself, and immediately commimicated all he knew to the court. 
In the mean time, lermak, a Don Cossack adventurer, who, at the head of 
a gang of those lawless robbers, infested the roads, plundering the inhabitants 
and travellers in that part of Russia, happened to come, accidentally, to 
the merchant's dwelling, on his flight from some Russian troops that had 
been sent in search of him. While he remained there, he learned by chance, 
from Strogonov, of the newly discovered land; and he and his band, being 
persons who had nothing to lose, and who subsisted solely by desperate 
predatory practices, resolved to enter the strange country, and seek in its 
unknown retreats a source of safety and support. The resistance this 
adventurer experienced from the Siberians greatly thinned the ranks of his 
daring troops, but the forlorn character of the expedition inspired them with 
reckless valour; and, after many exhausting conflicts, they finally over-ran 
the country, and made themselves master of the capital. lermak now 
bethought him of what he should do with his perilous conquest; and seeing 
that he possessed no means of accumulating sovereign power, or even of 
possessing by tribute, or otherwise, so vast a territory, he threw himself 
at the feet of the czar, tendered to him the territory he had won, and solicited 
in return a full pardon for all the delinquencies he and his followers had com¬ 
mitted. Ivan readily granted the pardon, and took possession of his new 
acquisition. The work of annexation went rapidly forward. Several com¬ 
modious towns were built, strong forts were constructed, the mines were 
garrisoned, and that great expanse of desert and mountains, which was 
afterwards destined to become the convict settlement of Russia, was for¬ 
mally and permanently consolidated in the dominions of the autocrat. 


THE RESTRAINING INFLUENCE OF ANASTASIA 

The civil and social improvement of the empire kept pace with the armed 
progress. A number of celebrated artists v^re engaged from the dominions, 
and by the permission, of Charles V; the art of letterpress printing was intro¬ 
duced, and the first type that ever was seen in Russia was imported by Ivan; 
the northern parts were opened to a new mercantile intercourse; and Arch- 
angel was established. The laws were revised; and the fees of the governors 
of the provinces^ who administered justice, paying themselves by pecuniary 
mulcts on the suitors, were abolished, and in their place gratuitous justice was 
administered, and a general assessment levied, which was collected by officers 
appointed by government. The grasping demands of the clergy were 
restrained, their revenues placed upon a more equitable basis, and their morals 
improved by mild but decisive restrictions. 

Such were the fruits of the influence of Anastasia, which procured a hearing 
for the wisdom of Alexis and Sylvester. While that amiable and enlightened 
lady lived, Ivan pursued a course of just and wise measures that reflected 
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SWITZERLAND ( Cmcludh(y;^^ 


CHAPTER V 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 





_ •i*'"' Jt 


There is an evil worse than war and that is the debasement of 
peoples. The wounds of war may be healed, but moral degradation 
leads nations to the tomb. During the peace that followed the battle 
of Villmergen up to the time of the French revolution Switzerland 
suffered more calamities than in all the wars against Burgundy and 
Austria. For during the eighty years of repose during which the 
swords of the Winckelrieds, the Fontanas, the Halhwwls, and the 
Erlachs were tarnishing, the rust of egoism and of pride succeeded 
in eating away the tablets on which was engraven the loyal union of 
the ancient Swiss; and like a corpse the old confederation was rotting 
away. In vain degenerate sons decorated pompously the corpse of 
the achievements of their ancestors, that they might conceal the fact 
that the spirit w’hi'h animated it aforetime had left it.— Zscho kke .^ 


THE CONSPIRACY OF HENTZi; THE INSURRECTION AT FRIBOURG 

• 

The outward peace enjoyed by'the confederacy during the eighteenth 
centiuy (the last of its existence in its primitive form) was contrasted by 
incessant inward disturbances. The first of these which claims our attention 
is the conspiracy of Hentzi at Bern. Here, as in most towns of the confed¬ 
eracy, a more and more formal and regular aristocracy had grown up by 
degrees in the course of centuries. From time immemorial the pow^-ers of 
government had been held by the avoyer and council. For the protection of 
the burghers against the encroachments of the council, and of that body 
against the influence of the multitude, an assembly of two hundred of the most 
respectable burghers w'as formed, the members of which were annually elected. 

%ie most important acts, which imposed duties on every burgher, not only 
for himself but for his posterity, were often brought before the wdole body 
of citizens, and even country people; the more so as at that time a few villages 

H. W. — VOL. XVII. S 1 
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Chapter III—On the Sick and Wounded 

Art. 21. The obligations of belligerents with regard to the sick and 
wounded are governed by the Geneva Convention of the 22nd of August, 
1864, subject to any modifications which may be introduced into it. 


Section II—On Hostilities 

Chapter 1—On Means of Injuring the Enemy, Sieges, and Bombardments 

Art. 22. The right of belligerents to adopt means of injuring the enemy 
is not unlimited. 

Art. 23. Besides the prohibitions provided by special conventions, it is 
especially prohibited: (a) To employ poison or poisoned arms; (b) To kill 
or wound treacherously individuals belonging to the hostile nation or army; 
(c) To kill or wound an enemy who, having laid down arms, or having no longer 
means of defence, has surrendered at discretion; (d) To declare that no quarter 
will be given; (e) To employ arms, projectiles, or material of a nature to cause 
superfluous injury; (f) To make improper use of a flag of truce, the national 
flag, or military ensigns and the enemy’s uniform, as well as the distinctive 
badges of the Geneva Convention; (g) To destroy or seize the enemy’s,prop¬ 
erty, unless such destruction or seizure be imperatively demanded by the 
necessities of war. 

Art. 24. Ruses of war and the employment of methods necessary to obtain 
information about the enemy and the country are considered allowable. 

Art. 25. Attack or bombardment of imdefended towns prohibited. 

Art. 26. Providing for warning before bombardment. 

Art. 27. In sieges and bombardments all necessary steps should be taken to 
spare as far as possible edifices devoted to religion, art, science, and charity, hos¬ 
pitals and places where the sick and wounded are collected, provided they are 
not used at the same time for military purposes. The besieged should indicate 
these buildings or places by some particular and visible signs, which should 
previously be notified to the assailants. 

Art. 28. Pillage of a town even when taken by assault prohibited. 

[Chapters II-V, containing Arts. 29-41, are concerned with Spies, Flags 
of Truce, Capitulations, and Armistices.] 


Section III—On Military Authority over Hostile Territory 

Art. 42. Territory is considered occupied when it is actually placed under 
the authority of the hostile army. The occupation applies only to the ter¬ 
ritory where such authority is established, and in a position to assert itself. 

Art. 43. The authority of the legitimate power having actually passed into 
the hands of the occupant, the latter shall take all steps in her power to re¬ 
establish and ensure, as far as possible, public order and safety, while repre¬ 
senting, unless absolutely prevented, the laws in force in the country. 

Arts. 44r-45. Any compulsion of the population of occupied territory to 
take part in military operations against its own country or oath to the 
hostile powers is prohibited. 

Art. 46. Family honours and rights, individual lives and private property. 
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i religious convictions and liberty, must be respected. Private 
annot be confiscated. 

. Pillage is formally prohibited. 

8-49. Right of hostile power to levy taxes, dues, and tolls in 
;erritory for the administration of such territory. 

. No general penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, can be inflicted on 
dion on account of the acts of individuals for which it cannot be 
■s collectively responsible. 

No tax shall be collected except under a written order on the 
ity of a commander-in-chief. For every payment a receipt sliflil 
;o the taxpayer. 

J. Neither requisitions in kind, nor services can be demanded from 
or inhabitants except for the necessities of the army of occupation, 
t be in proportion to the resources of the country, and of such a 
lot to involve the population in the obligation of taking part in 
perations against their country. These requisitions and services 
be demanded on the authority of the commander in the locality 
The contributions in kind shall as far as possible, be paid for in 
ey; if not, their receipt shall be acknowledged. 

;. An army of occupation can only take possession of the cash, 
I property liable to requisition belonging strictly to the state, 
arms, means of transport, stores and supplies, and generally all 
roperty of the state which may be used for military operations, 
ants, land telegraphs, telephones, steamers, and other ships, apart 
governed by maritime law, as well as depots of arms and, gen- 
dnds of war material, even though belonging to companies or to 
•sons, are likewise material which may serve for military operations, 
aust be restored at the conclusion of peace, and indemnities paid. 

. The plant of railways coming from neutral states whether the 
f those states or of companies or of private persons, shs.l] be sent 
em as soon as possible. 

. The occupying state shall only be regarded as administrator and 
ry of the public buildings, real property, forests, and agricultural 
)nging to the hostile state, and situated in the occupied country. 
The. property of the communes, that of religious, charitable, and 
I institutions, and those of arts and science, even when state prop- 
be treated as private property. All seizure of, and destruction, or 
damage done to such institutions, to historical monuments, 
ft or science, is prohibited. 


On the Internment of Belligerents and the Care of the Wounded in 
Neutral Countries. 

-60. Concerning the internment, detention and maintenance of 
, and of the sick and wounded of a belligerent in a neutral coun- 
■cation of the Geneva Convention. 


DECLARATIONS 

contracting powers agree to prohibit, for a term of five years, the 
ef projectiles and explosives from balloons, or by other new 
' a similar nature. 
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banners, and with crucifixes. Vainly were these demonstrations of feeli 
stigmatised by the geVernment as crime against the state, by the bishop 
impious profanations. They were neither to be checked by postRig sentine 
nor fulminating excommunications. They were the last sad consolation 
the people — the last substitute for hopes that were already given up. 


DISORDERS AT GENEVA (1707-1782 A.D.) 

Shortly after the establishment of Genevan independence, it had be 
decreed by the general assembly, for the better suppression of hostile attemj 
against their hard-won freedom, that whoever should propose a change 
the government of Geneva should be considered to deserve capital punif 
ment. This did not, however, hinder alterations being made, at differc 
times, in various parts of the constitution. So early as the middle of t 
sixteenth century, the laws were revised and improved. The advantagec 
situation of the town and the long duration of peace promoted the increi 
of wealth in Geneva and the rise of many families to opulence. These famil 
aimed at separating themselves from their fellow citizens, even in their pla( 
of habitation, by settling in the upper part of the town, near the couni 
house, xvhile the other burghers inhabited the lower town. The princij 
families already regarded themselves as a standing patriciate; and even t 
name of patrician came into use in the acts of council. 

The year 1707 witnessed an effort of the inferior burghers to wrest frc 
the principal families a part of their usurped power, and to introduce amer 
ments in the constitution. In this emergency, the council invoked t 
mediation of Bern and Zurich, received a confederate garrison, and ma: 
tained itself by force of arms and by execution of its principal antagonis 
A renewal of the disturbances which had been quelled by such violent mei 
ures, was produced, in 1714, by the imposition of an arbitrary tax by t 
council for the enlargement and completion of the fortifications of the tov 
This stretch of power occasioned great discontent among the burghers; bit1 
attacks and censures on the government appeared in print; and the me 
strictly these were prohibited, they obtained the more eager perusal a: 
credence. 

One of the arch-promoters of the rising storm was Michael Ducrest, 
Genevan burgher and noble, an officer in the army, and a member of the gre 
council. This man opposed himself with extraordinary vehemence to t 
building of the new fortifications, and heaped offensive charges on the par 
sans of the measure. The government condemned him to recant, and, oh 1 
evading compliance by flight, a penal sentence was pronounced against hii 
New attempts which he made to excite disturbance were followed by a se 
tence of perpetual imprisonment. This sentence could not be put in es 
cution, as Ducrest had taken refuge under a foreign jurisdiction, where he s 
at defiance the council of Geneva, and provoked that body to such a degr 
by his writings and intrigues against them, that sentences more and mo 
severe were heaped upon his head, until at length the most offensive of I 
writings was torn by the hangman, and his effigy was suspended from t 
gallows. His person, however, enjoyed impunity till 1744, when he w 
taken into custody in the territory of Bern. The government of Geneva d 
not thirst for his blood, and was content with his perpetual imprisonmer 
Even in this situation he contrived to mix in Hentzi’s conspiracy, was co 
fined in the castle of Aarburg, and closed, in extreme old age, as a sta 
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prisoner, a life which he had spent in incessant labours in the cause of democ- 

TSbGy t • 

MeanwhMe Geneva continued to be agitated by party manoeuvres and 
popular discontents. In the year 1734 a body of eight hundred burghers 
addressed themselves to the heads of the government, desiring the curtail¬ 
ment of the ^ejected fortifications, and the repeal of the tax levied for 
tfiftt object. The coimcil only replied by preparations for defence: firearms 
were transported to the council hall; barricades erected in the approaches 
thither as well as m those to the upper town, where the principal class of 
bmgtes lived, and the garrison kept in readiness to act on the first signal 
All this apparatus was regarded with mistrust by the burghers, who were 
still farther provoked by reports of the approach of Bernese troops, and by 
the removal of a part of the town artillery to the upper regions, while two 
and twenty other pieces were spiked. The multitude made themselves 
masters of the city guard, pointed field-pieces on the road by which the troops 
froin Bern were expected, and tumultuously demanded the convocation of 
the burgher assembly, the sovereign authority of Geneva. The council con¬ 
trived to win over the members of this body so far that they voted unani¬ 
mously the com;^tion of the fortifications and the continuance of the tax 
for ten yearn, ihe declaration of an ananesty and improvement of the 
criminal and judicial a(toinistration formed the rest of their business. The 
bmghers Imd down their arms and returned to their ordinary vocations: so 
that an embassy which arrived from Zurich and Bern found Geneva in a state 
of apparent tranquillity. 

Permanent ill-wjll was fostered only against the syndic Trembley, com- 
““ conductor of the defensive preparations of the 

don® by the instructions of the council 
was laid to his individual account, and added to the mass of dark imputa- 
fions which were heaped on him, as the head of an already obnoxious faSiily. 
fpjx f favour of the confederate ambassadors, and for- 

.of/®*™ving himself in the public opinion. The 
the armed intervention of Zurich and Bern, in 1707, was too 
recent to admit of their ambassadors doing any good to Trembley’s cause 
through the medium of pacific intercession. Wdeparture of Se embSsS 
^ screen of the syndic: he demanded his dismission, which 
in order to deprive him of his functions more ignominiously 

wArA ran! ^ powerful coimection could save him: the tumults 

were renewed with increased fury; and the question soon ceased to regard 
the person or party of _ Trembley, and became that of the triumph of the 

«ava£J^° T principle at Geneva. In 1737, the council ventured 

several arrests, and the consecmence was that the whole body of burghers 
rushed to arms, and the council was defeated, not without bloodshecf A 
garrison frona Bern and Zurich was thrown into the town: the ambassadors 
nfflST concert with the French ambassadors, undertook the 

framed a constitution which set limits to the 

Sfw® and was gratefully 

and aU but unanimously accepted as a fundamental law by the burghers. ^ 

. f?ur-and-twenty years of repose and prosperity, occasion was given 

to new political inovements at Geneva by a subject of a nature purely specu- 
lative. It pleased more than one government about this time to appl? the 
doom of fire, which had been visited by inquisitors on the ill-fated victims^ of 
^eir zealotry, to certain of the more remarkable works of the human intellect 
a proceeding highly calculated to draw the eyes of the reading public on 
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productions which seemed* worthy of such signal condemnation. On 
first appearance of th^ work of Rousseau which opened views so novel 
so striking on the moral and still more on the physical educatio» of man 
parliament of Paris had the work burned by the hangman, and sente 
Rousseau to imprisonment, which he only escaped by flight. Both of i 
decisions were immediately repeated by the council of Geneva [17B2J, v 
improved on them by launching a like condemnatory sentence against 
Contrat Social of the same author. It was in vain that Rousseau’s coi 
tions demanded a copy of the sentence against him: their reiterated dems 
though supported by a large body of burghers, were rejected by the coi 
The popular party, which vindicated the right of the burgher assemb] 

bring up representations or rei 


rt strances against the council on any 

ject under discussion, distingui 
themselves by the name of represf 
tives. Their claims were met by as 
ing a droit nigatif, or right of rejec 
on the strength of which the co 
pretended that nothing that shoulc 
have been previously consented t( 
themselves could come before the 
eral assembly. The partisans of 
council were called negatives. 

The tranquillity of Geneva was 
L-., more disturbed to such a degret 
■'1^ passionate discourses, party writ 
i 1 \ manceuvres that the ambasss 

\ I A Zurich, Bern, and France agaii 

\ I Ij i terfered, and pronounced themselv 

\ f \ \ l\ favour of the cormcil. The represi 

I J % P tives rejected their. decision, the 
I n iiV' \ bassadors left Geneva, French ti 

advanced on the town, and all trad( 
intercourse were suspended. Bui 
Jean Jacques bousseau French ministry speedily became ! 

(1712-1778) warm in the cause of the negai 

The latter, when they found t 
selves abandoned by all foreign aid, apprehending what might ensue, pal 
up a peace with the representatives. By a compact closed in March, : 
the burghers acquired valuable rights, and even a third party, that of th 
called natifs or habitans (old inhabitantsp, excluded by birth from taking 
in public affairs), obtained .extended franchises, and was flattereci wi 
prospect of participation in all the rights of citizenship. 

But on recovery from the first panic, reciprocal hatred soon rev 
The negatives were vexed at having made such important sacrifices, and a 
at resunaing all their former ascendency. Moreover they founci a favou: 
hearing in the French court, which had long viewecl with an evil eye the i 
and wealth of Geneva, desired to raise the neighbouring Versoix to a 
mercial town, and hoped, by encouraging tumult an(i disorder at Gei 
either to annihilate its inclustry and opulence, or ultimately to bring it v 
the sovereignty of France, pench emissaries therefore aided the nega 
in spiriting the natifs up against the representatives, by promising to ci 
on them the franchises withheld by the latter. But the representatives 


Jean Jacques Rousseau 
(1713-1778) 
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ti) nrins, took possession of the gates, and speedily succeeded in disarming 
till' unpractised and undisciplined mob of natifs. , Well aware by what 
!nano'uviv.H»tlu' natifs had been led to revolt, they prudently abstained from 
taking any vindictive measures against them; but, on the contrary, imparted 
to them,‘in I7S1, that equality of rights which had been promised by the 
negatives! and ('udeavoured thus to win them over permanently to the com- 
nu)i\ (‘a,us<‘. 

'Hie council, on th(' otlun- hand, impelletl by French influence, declared 
tlu' lu'wly confernnl rights illegally extorteil, and invoked the mediation of 
Hern ail'd Zurich. Hut, lietwixt representative stubbornness and negative 
assumption, th<' ambassadors of these towns could exert but limited influence. 
Thev essavi'd to put an end to disputes by amicable arrangements, but were 
ballied by the intrigues of the French court, which was resolved to recognise 
no ilemoeratieid system on its frontiers, and soon proceeded to open force in 
support, of its se'emt policy. Tlie first act of aggn^ssion was to garrison 
\'('rsuix: a mi'asure which gave just offence to Zurich and Bern, who there¬ 
upon renuuaei'd all adliesion to the mediation of 17dtS, and left the (lenevans 
to fheir own diseretion. France also declared she would mix no more in the 
affairs of (h'ni'va; the government was overthrown and a new eonsf.itutiou 

e.sfahlished. , „ , , , 11 , 

Zurich and Hern now declared formally and coldly that they could not 
acknowlislge a, government erected by revolt. Still more indignation was 
exhibited by I'’rance and Savoy, who entered into a league for the coercion of 
tli<‘ town. ‘Hern, too, joined tills li'ague in 1,7S2, that the destiny of (..leneva, 
that jitiiiil (I'Hiipul of her own dominion, miglit not be trusted altogether to 
the caprices of foreign powm's. On the appixirance of t,Ue allied trooiis before 
the gates of (leneva., the burghers, iiiuuvare ol' the had state of their defences, 
swore to bury themsi'lves in the. ruins ol tlieir Ma,t,ive town raUier than yield. 
Hut when th(‘ cannon of the l«‘si(*gers was advanced up to their walls, and the 
alternative of dcspcra.te r(‘sistance or surrendc'r was offeri'd, tlie disnmted city 
opetK'd her gates witliout stroke of sword, after the principal hea,ds of the 
repri'seulalivi' party had taken t.o flight. 

.Mortal -head ai-companied tlie victorious troofis as they entered (mneva. 
Many lia.l reason to tremble for their lives, their lib(>rty, and ])ossessiuns. No 
pnni’slnnenls, hmrever, were inflicted, excepting only the hamshment of the 
jii'incipal popular leaders; but the rights ol the burghers were, almost entirely 
aimihilateil by Hie arbitrary arrangements of tlie victors; the goverument 
was investinl by them with almost unlimited liower, and iirocieded under their 
auspices to prohibit all si'cret societies, military e.xercises, books and pam¬ 
phlets on recent events, and to re-inforee the ga.rrison by twelve hundred men 
uii(li>r foieigu leadi'rs. 'fluis the ^fnvn was redueed to ut.t.er subjection, aiu 
deiinpulate.l by <>xile and eiiligration. I'roni themeforwanls commerce and 
entt>rpri.'^(' fell into decay; and for seven long yea.rs a foreed, uimatural calm 

'^''^'luriinM'liese years the govm-nment was conducted with much mildness, 
the ailministration of justice was impartial, that of the jHiblic revenues nicoi- 
ruiit, art ami industry were micouraged to the utmost. Hut nothing could 
win tlie lost hi'arts of the people back to the gov(>rnmeut. J he inuimty of the 
so-called rhilmmi of 17S2, the destruction of their franclus(>s, mid the dis¬ 
arming of tlieir pm-sons, had wounded irrecoverably the ffelings of the burgli- 
e-rs. 'I'he malcontents increased daily in number; and even many former 
negatives now disowiK'd their part.y, which had gone peater lengths than they 
hail cviT wished or expected. At length, on the death of Veigeuiies, th- 
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frepdJn enemy of Genevan independence, the spu 

^®cital of the subsequent o 

SSSh &“£ ““ ™ ““ ‘*'® »' '=™‘=«« 


TUMULTS IN NEUCHATEL 


I’r. little principality of NeuchAtel, the succession of which had descei 
™7 iSffl.'”i? T' i*'!®'? ■°' Burgundian moM^ehyrSm 

Jf Ohiom tair lo the aSSeS b 

tinm,:=w' n 1 ? Btedenck 11 displayed that love of economy which 
«Si^hB measures, by farming out certain parts of the puUic rev. 
arising from tithes, groimd rents, and the crown lands • from the foi 

“any of the inhabitants had enjoyed considei 
d i; of these, of course, was felt as a grievance by thTlo 

the moSeTt inhJbitants' 

S ' of still further mnovations. Accordingly five communes of 

transmitted their remonstrances through a delegate to Be 
Vhe afterwards followed throughout the principa 

T.roo'^ • aiTiva,! of two commissaries, despatched by the king to^Neuch' 
discontent as an encroachment on its immunities She 
SL aKeTS “ execution £ pfop< 

ular movf£S?; o7 tS 7tro1^jSw7l767PZ°h ^ 

Neuchatel passed a resolution of exclusion frora the rights ^of^dtiSns 
against all who should farm or guarantee the farming of ae revenues 
this the royd coi^issary, Von Derschau, brought a suit before the cou 

wb^S Neuchdtel; and the advocate-general Gaui 

who had formerly been a popular favourite, much to the surprise of his fell 

thiicefocwavdcga^Ttal^^ 

It was decreed that they should be canceUed in thfpriS of the W 
^sembly, and a public^ apology made to the vice-governor. The costs of 
whole process to be paid by the town. Gaudot, who had attacked 

SdSnon writing, naturally became an object of pope 

indignation. By w-ay of _ compensation, however, he received a lucrat 

the functions of procurator-general, from wh 
possessed the popular fkvom 

retjmed to Neuchatel from Bern with the rsyal plenipotentiaries 'Th 
^sohe advised him to take up his residence in the castle; b 

resideSe^ Tb7 °““®^dations, Gaudot thought fit to repair to his o 
tb7 ® clamour and disturbance took place arou 

e house, which the magistrates were forced to protect by military force 

returned in increased numbers, S wS s 
further e:^perated by missiles being thrown down upon them. A carria^ 
escorted by servants in the royal livery, which had been sent bv the Vm! 
conmiBsary for Gaudot, was blocked to pieces by the infuriated multitu 
Gaudot a,nd his nephew now imprudently fired from the windows and th 
shots took effect fatally for themselves.^ The exSiS^d popdkSforc 
Its way mto the house; Gaudot was killed by three shots, and &e mob d 
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|h'iv«m1 atlcr fho dml, with orios of “Long live the. king!” The chief actors 
i:i (jus tragedy e.s<';(p(‘(I, and couhl l)e executed only.in effigy, d’he whole 
.'ilfair \sas iiltiinati'ly couiprinni.sed^ by the Ixaievokuit luoderation of the 
git'.il r 1 edi'iIt'k, and tenus ot pacification were acia'pted by the coitiniuncs, 
wliich pniviik'd ajike against. arbUrary govcrnnieiit and popular turlnilence. 

On (hw occasion, h'rederick displayed more giaierosity than would have 
btvn siiowii l>y any cantonal government; an<l his conduct sciaiicd to justify 
(lie general rclicciion, which must often occur to Ihi' stuilmit of Swiss history, 
that wficn administrative abuses are introduciHl into a monarchy, it only ri;- 
((uires a w(‘!l-disposeii_ and enlightened prince to crush the gahg of oliic.ial 
opjiressors and extortioners; because such a jirince is powerfully backed in 
such measures by the public, opinion. Wherca.s, when the majority of the 
ruling cla.ss in misnamed n'piiblics Is corrupted so far as to six'culate. on the 
prolits oj inalv{‘r.sation, it. generally takes care t-o ri'cruit its ranks with new 
aiTomplii'cs; or, at nil events, only to promote to public offices sncli men as 
will at least shut fladr eyes to jniblic abuses. The inagnanimif.y of h’redt'rick 
was hut ill n-paid to his succe.s.sor by the tumults which (msuial in Ncnchatel 
on the conmameernf'iit of the French lievolution; and we have lately scon 
the same_ iiiismiderstandings, as in the last century, arise between the now 
canton ol Neueh.atel a.nd its Prussian sovereign. 


Aius'ro(:u.\(.'v .vx!) 

'fhe democrat ical cantons, wliere the assembled i)o|)ulation exercised the 
.supreme power in their InruliigeiiLeinde, held the lowest sl,a,l,ion, in n,imost 
('Very resjiect, amongst the conh'derates. Narrowiu'ss of mind and ignorant 
lia(red of all innovation withstood every proposal of improvetiK'iif'; while 
pa.' sioii and prejudice, a,ided by the arlilictss of (h'magogues, often oc.casioned 
acl.s ol crying injustici'. Judicial proccc'dings were in the liighcst degree 
arbitrary; confcs.sion of crimes wa.s extracted liy torture, wliich, indeed,'was 
oficu ('inphiycd when nothing more remained to confess. Oapital punishment, 
even fpr ijiinor olT(‘nee.s, w;us by no means rare. Pulilic oliices, particularly 
that of bailiff or land-vogt, were commonly conferred not on t.he worthiest Ini't 
on the higliest bidder; and the proei'tsl.s of this ignominious l.raflie. went to 
the public treasury. Wa,s it to he wondi'red at if t,he.se functionaries in tlieir 
turn set justice up to auction in tlieir bailiwicks, and endeavoured to recover 
their advances to the govenuneiit by every .sort of oppre.s,sion of its sulijects? 

.\l(‘tital cultivation was extremely tu'glecb'd in llie.se cantons, seientific 
e.dablldiments were rart', and tho.se for eduea.tiou W('re, for the most jiart, 
in tjie hands of till' eafiuehins; whose exprit de an-jis was a.|. least, on oiii' oeea- 
siuii lient'fieial, by preventing the y,dmi.s.sion of the J(‘.snits into tin'canton 
of Sehwyix, in IToS. I'llsi'wlK'n', however, .similar inlliK'iiei's produced worse 
elTeet.s. In (liani.s, ,so late as !7.S(), a.n unfortuiTab' ,s('rvaiit girl was ('xecuted 
as a_ witch, on the charge of liaving latni'd the h'g of a child by magic, uikI 
having caused if to vomit pin.s, Oreduious souls were even found to believe 
th(' aliirmadon that tlie girl had administered |)in-.seed through the iiH'dium 
of n niagiea! ealu', which had afterwards borne its fruit within flii' body of 
the child. 'Fhe political n'lafious of these ca.nt.ons, in the period now Ixifore 
n.s, wen' of little importanci*. 

'Fhe constitutions of the arlstoeratical cantons had all of them this cir- 
cnmstam'c in common, that not only the capital towns a.s,snni('d the rule 
of llu' whole canton, hut tla' burghers of those towns llu'uisi'lves W('re divided 
into ruling and non-ruling familie.s, of which the former monopolised adinis- 
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sion to all places of honour. But the gOTernments of these cantons desi 
to be treated of more length. ' 

Bern, which, in tHe first period after its foundation, had no domain 
any importance outside its walls, possessed in that immediately precec 
the French revolution a territory containing more than 400,000 inhabita 
This considerable tract of land was administered by 250 ruling families 
which, however, only about sixty were in actual possession of the governmt 
and these again were divided into so-called great and small families, and 
not easily suffer others to rise to an equality with them. The severe 
power resided in 299 persons, of whom the great council was composed, 
little council or senate of five-and-twenty formed the executive. The ri 
districts and the Pays de Vaud were governed by land-vogts or bailiffs, 
was chiefly there that discontent prevailed against the Bernese governme 
The nobles of the Pays de Vaud were rendered wholly insensible to the i 
and solid advantages secured to them by that government, by resentm 
of their exclusion from all public employments. The peasants of that distr 
for the most part subjects or bondsmen of the nobles, sighed under the weij 
of feudal oppression and its accustomed offspring, poverty, neglected culti 
mental and moral abortion. 


Davel 


A singular attempt at revolt was made in 1723 by Major Daniel Abrah 
Davel, a well-intentioned man, of excellent character, but a decided poiiti 
and religious enthusiast, possessed with the idea that he was called by inspi 
tion to emancipate the Vaud from Bern. He assembled the regiment of mili 
which he commanded, under the pretext of a review, and with these troo 
who were altogether ignorant of his real design, and unprovided with sto 
*^11 surprised the town of Lausanne at a point of time wl 

ml the Bernese land-vogts had gone to Bern for the annual installati( 
Davel offered his aid. for the restoration of independence to the hast 
assernbled town comcil. He fomid, however, no kindred spirit in that boc 
and the cautious citizens put him off with fair words till a force was unc 
ari^ sufficient to crush him. Meanwhile his troops had discovered i 
real object of thmr commander, and shrank from him in surprise and cc 
sternation. He himself was arrested, cruelly tortured for the discoverv 
accomplices, of whom he had none, and lastly beheaded. 

A c^ain contempt of scholastic acquirements seemed the prevaili 
toneat Bern; and school education naturally came to deserve the low estec 
whi^ it met with. Accordingly those patrician youths who did not ser 
in the aray remained for the most p^t unemployed until they obtam 
places uiffier government. The establishment»of what was called the “ exteri 

ThS Sitution m ® intrigues and jealousies of factic 

inis i^titution, which was also known by the name of the “shadow state 

was intended to give the youth of the ruling families opportunities for acauair 
mg themselves with the forms at least of public bLiness S of aento.. 
an ^embarrassed address, so important for republicans ’ It parodised f 
dignities and offices of the state,"^ the election of avjyem coSSors ai 
senators, had its secretaries and functionaries of all ranks and distribnt( 

Without any sufficient evidence, some would refer to the era of tl 
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litu-KuiKii.-in war ih' of this institution, wliid. reooivnd the sanctinn 

... «i»i tw .u™: 

It!-i'i »»»**■* J'. t... ’'tl • J ...... 


U a uiwm 1 , o.s* anti ,»r whirh a coun.-il-h.^isf, far niorn s ■» i 
than tha which hcjongta! t.Mhc actual govcnuncnt. was huil(. h, 7-d ' , 

Kt‘*! t) f . ...... .i - r , . ^ 1 ut‘ 


t f .t * i, ‘ ^ V nutu'iii, V\a.s oiuit- 111 / hfv 

M-a lot tins cxtcrinr slate liorc an ajic astride tin a lohster, aiurVotikini'- 
the r'‘f'/ r'f '> ‘‘“'J ^Juilar traits of luinmur setau to owe 

ti lal.wliines *1"' Jiioasurtal formality 


Tin* govenunent (if iaicernt*, wiiich with Solothurn and Frihoun-- foriutal 
u‘ rcn.auuuK fjure ^.wiss anstocracies. consisieti of a little council of six- 
antidhuly nieiidi.-rs winch, rtanlomai by sixty-four others, held the sov- 

‘j;‘*f”‘ '■ ‘-ultivation, tlie most contra- 

liuloix teatuie.s were observable at Lucertu'. On the one hand, It'arninc 
enhKhtemoent, and iiatnotisiu were hereditary tiistinctions of some families’ 
w ule, tin the ojher hand, the mass was imbuisl with ignorant fanaficisnV 
n he out' hand, the encroachments of the papacy wtac resisted with inth'xi- 
ble tunmess; wluh', on the other hantl, lh<> clta-gy kept posst'ssion of a hi<ddy 
tjuscluevous mlluenee m the state. On the one hand, a st-ritss of .sainiV 
da>s and hoh.lays was abolished, as being dedicattal to dissoluteness moic 
than devotion: win e. on the other hand, w(> are horror-struck bv the imrning 
of a so-called herein. In ITd?, a court, consisting of four clngvmen. si'n- 
t( nud .hu ob , chmidh, a man cil blamele.ss lile, to he strangled, and then 
bunied with his books and wnlings, because he had not oidv read the Bible 
for Ins private edilication, but had explained and recommehdi'd it to others 
a.s tlu-sole true basis ol rel.gmn His wife, his six children, and seventy- 

t’he h- I*l'- !7'fT"''' "I'r' Ixirned to the ground by 

t t h inds ot the public executioner, ami a monument r.aised on its former 

..lie to perpetuate the Ignominy ((piery: of the victim or of his judges 'n 

Die apjiearance ut two pamplilets in 17fi!), on the (|uestion “wheliier 


removal or riytrictim. of_,he^„,,l\asti;• orders m’igh o ' S bS ial 


w,.,v , 11 , 

■ 3 «lMg\ * and Ihr in IIk^ ('Otiianl^ W{*ra rtnniml 


'ritn Ifjwn anti rouufV 

tn p*i_so gnod an oi.portumty to persecute the holders of five priiiciiiles 
.mil raised a de|.loraiile howl, as if Hie canton were on tlie verge ,lf destruc¬ 
tion. Ihe whole fiupulation was plunged in consternation .and astonish- 


^ 1 . it I • * JM ^uiMlUM anti astrHiisii'- 

ment b> Ihundermg sermons and rigurou.s prohibitions of the obnoxious 
work, hree.thmkers were fulminated against by name from the luh’iis 
.md iVhmznach. which had witnessed the formation of the Helvetic socielv’ 

wars (haiounced ,a,s tht* fcicus and headquartf-rs of hia-esv 

. Hus soiaety, which aimed at the dilTusion of use'ft 


. . \»i u.'d’lul krifnvladiLrt\ 

spint and umon througlmut the llidvctic body, without reference to varieties 
uf rank, nr jailitrraf was lyundtMl Itv a kntjf of palrintif* 

and instructed lueii. m Ihe pious hojie of arresting the decline of ih(> con- 

l!rl v.o"’ III'" ,it consksted of no more than nine mem- 

Ni... tint added t,i da numbers with astonishing rapiditv. 'I'he society was 

■Tn Ifi'l"?'" I ‘ *’>' *’•*’ governments, which dreadi'd 

.ill independence of feeling and action in the jieople. .At Bern [lolifical 


ilaitgciw were anticipated from it, as .symptom.s of refractoriness were'exhibited 
•jior ly alter its tormat.on by the nobles in the Vaud; while al. I.uce l e i 


v/uro,. 1 J * V V \iuio, \vnii(^ ;u lAlvmiv it 

mile o'! tic* CathoHc. religion, and asskst- 

fciViiion ’ *" ascendency over the whole coa- 

'I’lie aristo-democratical governments next, come und<-r our notiee and 
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in tnese, as m most of the purely aristocratical, the metropolis had obtaii 
iMimited power ove^the whole canton. In these, however, particu 
tamilies chd not engross the sovereign power; the collective body of citiz. 
nad maintained themselves by means of the regulations of their guilds in - 
possession of considerable influence over the public affairs. Accordin, 
tne magistracy favomed the monopolies which enriched the mefropolii 
traders, and imposed restraints on the industry and invention of the s 
roundmg country. Thence the subjects of these towns were much m 
harshly governed than those of the aristocratical cantons. Their anei. 
cnarters tell mto oblivion, and were withdrawn as far as possible from put 
inspection;_ they were not only excluded from civil and military, but eA 

branches S indust 

and the sale of their productions m the towns, was wholly cut off by corpo 

commencement of the century of whi 
Jl® y® mode of acquiring the rights of burghers remained ope 

mo-m-f- u ^ conferred on extremely rare occasions to reward emine 
SferJ' HpnJlftroublesome to conciliate influential bi 
*^i®^ontent and disaffection which broke out at the clc 

In of the mixed aristocraci. 

+ larger cantons the public admmistration was for the most p£ 
incorrupt; and that of justice was liable on the whole to fewer coimJla?r 
than m many other European countries. The pay of public sSvante wi 
few exceptions, was extremely moderate. Men who had devoted their Vhc 

m^re “ the state, Ic 

more than they gamed by the bounty of their country. At Zurich t 

expenses of the government were wholly defrayed without the impositi< 
®^hed, from the revenues and interests of the L,tion 
lands and capital, from ground-rents, tithes, the salt monopoly, and tl 
premium pmd by the several guilds of traders in return f« 
their exdusive privileges. The same description is applicable to the gover 

Sv? course of justice was tedious and^expe; 

superior fcancial resources of the latter canton enabled her - 
for public ends than Zurich. Bern invested considerable sun 
in foreign securities, particularly in the English funds; and, besides amasse 
a treasure amounting to some millions of dollars, which becme as 

Fuf^Sigibouri^^ predicted, the booty of rapacious and powe: 

Very different was the condition of the free or common bailiwicks na- 
Indemocratical cantons; here most of the land-vogi 
sought by every species of extortion to indemnify themselves for the sui 
for which they had m fact bought their f)laces from the general assemble 
of then respective cantons. Jlany made an'open traffic of justice- too 
presents from both parties; helped delinquents to evade deserved punish 

wplltbexemption, and exacted contributions from th 
wealthier class whenever and wherever they could. Even farther than r 

®f Switzerland were abuses of this kind carried in th 
Italian bailiwicks, and most of all in those of the Orisons. The inevitabl 
tendency of such treatment was to debase the popular character in thos 
istricts, and its effects have left unequivocal traces even to this day. 
in those towns of which the constitution was grounded on eoroorati 
bodies, the pnvileges of the burghers and their guflds received progressive 
Propositions were made which would hardly have been con 
ceivable in monarchical states, and could only, in fact, take place when 
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particular classes had (o deeiilc upon the destiny of (he rest, of their fellow- 
couiilryuu'ti. In Hale it was several times j>ropiised., under the preti'xt of 
protection to agricullim;, tliat the exercise of certain manufactures shoukl 
Ik' prohibitt'd altoge1h(*r in lh(> rural part of tin' cantou.c 


FKni'UtAL KPLATION'S OF TIIK SWISS S'l'A’J’I'S 


'I'lu' federal bond which uniti'd tla* various cantons and tlu'ir aHu's was 
very loose, and far dilTerent from that which fastened togetlaa- (lu‘ united 
provinces of lb_>linud, or even from the ftah'ral compact of (he Ihiited Stales 
of North America. 'I'hep^ was not in SwitKtn-laiid .any p(‘rmaneu( sovereign 
body, no stamling federal magistrate I'lpially acknowledged by all, ihj cen¬ 
tral government having its own ('stablislum’nt, its own tn'asury, its own 
servants, <nvil and military. The geiu'ral diets (-ould not decide upon any 
important ([ueslion, unli'.ss it ha<l been previously debated !ind decided oil 
in tin* I'ouncils of each of the cantons, who were applied to by their own 
deputies for fresh instructions at every new case which was brought before 
the diet. 'I'he cantons were not even each allied to all. The eight older 
(‘antons had ainoiig them a fed(‘ral compact for tlu'ir common defence, and 
evi'ii of these eight (he iinil, tivc only, eic. Zurich, Schwyz, I'ri, Ihitcrwalden, 
and l.ucerne, were bound (o eider into no other alliance witliout eacli otiicr's 
consent; while the other three, (llnrus, Zug, and Hern, were at liberty to 
lorm alliances with other states or foreign princes, providcil sucli alliances 
contained nothing prejudicial to the feilernl bond. The eight- cantons W(*rc 
also bound, by the convention of Stanz, to a.ssist one another in supporting 
(he fiirm of government <‘s(abli;;hed in each of tliem. 

d'lie five junior cantons, ri.-. Fribourg, Solollmrn, Piule, Schaffhausen, 
and Appenzcil, had no federal bond with tlu* whole of the rest, nor among 
(heneches, but every one of them was idlied to some one or more of the 
other;!. 'Tin* three tnre;'t cantons alone were* allied to evi-ry one of the 
<i(her c.'inton;:. By tiara* me:ms, however, the guarantee of common defence 
was .'-•ecurctl to each : for, ns any c.anton .'ittachcii liad the right of calling 
.some other c;m(on,‘t to its aasir laiice. and as these were entitled t.o <’all others, 
:tll would be brought in to tidic ;i p:irt, in virtue of their particular boial.s. 

The general diet,'! of the coiifciii'ratioii wen* (*it!icr ordinary or cxlnt- 
onliimry. 'I'la* ordinary diet.s met once !i year at i''raucnreld in 'I’liurgau, 
in,str'.ad of B.-ideii, wlu-re, until the treaty of .‘\ar;ui in 1712, they had been 
acemtotned to meet. The deputy from Zuricli pre.sided: he brought for- 
wanl (lie matters to be di.seimsed, <‘olIec|ed (he votes, framed the re.solutions, 
etc. }'!ach c;mton or a.s.sori!itt* hai^one vole and <iue.*.;tions wi*rc decidi'd by a 
simple majority. The .sittings were ht‘ld witji <*lo.sed doors, and at the end 
of the ,*!e.-;sion the deputy of Zurieh drew up a .statement of the decisions of 
the diet, of which he .sent a copy round to each c;inton, 'I'he principal latsi- 
lic.s.s nf the diet was to hear appcids from the common hailiwick.s, and to 
in,*-pc<*t the .’iccounts and iimuirc into the conduct of tin* bailiffs. 

I'ixtraordiii.'iry diet.s wen* a,s.sem}>led at tlm reque.st. of any partieul.ar 
I'.'inton, or «if any of the foreign mini.sters in ca.se of uigi'id liu.siiie.ss. In 
such .'1 ca.se the eantoii t,tf Zurieh .summoned the other canton.*; to .send their 
(ieputie.s to Fraueiifeld, or any other place* ti.xcd upon, acijiminting them 
at the .same time* witli the* natun* of (he suhjee’ts whie‘h were* to he di.scusse*d, 
in onjer th.at the* eantonnl geivernme'nts might give insirne'tious to tlieir 
de*putu<.s aceeinlingly. 'I'ln* fe>re*ign mini.s(e*r, at whej.st* reapiest an extraeireli- 
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nary diet was convoked, was bound to pay the expenses of the deputies w 
were thus called from ^leir homes at an unexpected season. 

The partial diets were held by the Protestant cantons at narau, ii: 
by the Catholic ones at Lucerne. There was no fixed tiiiie for their ineetii 
but they were summoned as the occasion required it, ^ 

A regulation, called the ^^defensionale,^’ was, as have s(hmi, agiv 
upon at a general diet held at Baden in 1668, for providing against sudd 
emergencies, such as an attack from foreign powei'S, when ilu' proca^Hlin 
of the diet would have proved too slow for the cominou safety. Iii sueJi 
case deputies were to be named by all the members of the ]I(^lv(‘(ie bod 
and invested with full powers to direct the military forc(.^ of the nalioip whi. 
was to be raised by contingents from the militia of cacdi stat(\ This Ixx 
consisted of 9600 men for the thirteen cantons, 1400 for th(> asso<iat(‘s, ai 
2400 for the subject bailiwicks — in all 13,400 men; which, nuinbc'r, ho\v<^V( 
might be doubled and trebled if required. 

The militia of each canton consisted of all the males from sixUuai to six 
years of age, and these received military instruction at cortain periods. ()n 
one-third of the whole, however, consisting of the yoimgoHt- and s(rong(*sij \v(‘ 
enrolled into regiments, the other two-thirds supplying tluan \vi(h n‘(‘ruits 
necessary. The regiments were divided into fusileers ami (‘Itxdiofiarit's, (1 
fusileers being all young unmarried men, who were eonsidt'nxi as always n‘a< 
to march at a moments notice; the electionaries worc^ (‘ompos(‘d of tho ma 
ried men, of an age and size proper for service, and tlH‘s<‘ w(‘n‘ (‘alltni ax 
after the fusileers. When in active service they rc^ctavtxl regular pay; hi 
every man was bound to provide his own uniform, anus, and accoutnaiuait 

The Swiss, it is well known, furnished troops to scvm-al Muropixm power 
according to certain treaties or capitulations, as tluyy (aillixl, agree 
upon between those powers and the various cantons. The cdiitd ])ow(a- havir 
Swiss troops in its service was Prance, who had retaiucnl them (via' sim*e tl 
between the Swiss and Louis XI, Under Louis XIV the numlx 
of Swiss troops in the French service amounted to 28,()()() ximi; l)uf., in I79( 
at the beginning of the French Revolution, there were not more than IfiiKK 
who were divided into twelve regiments. Six Swiss n^ginuads mnv in tl: 
service of Holland, four were serving in Piedmont, four at Naples, ami fot 
in bpain: the pope had also a small body guard of Swiss, d'here has hei* 
considerable misconception abroad upon this subject; th(i (xiatons havii bee* 
represented as selling their countrymen as if they were calf Ic* while* t lu* trut 
is that the men were not sold, but enlisted of their own accord for a cerlaii 
period of time, receiving the bounty money.^ 

Agriculture was advanced by the cultivation of cloves nnd of other art 
ficial gr^ses, and by the consequent icKrease of pasturage and nrunin 
Many districts which had formeny been regarded as unfruilful were dm 
rendered remarkable for fertility/The professes of 
other processes m Swiss cultivation, became a model for foreicn a.,riciii 
turists. Arts and manufactures were extended more and moro widt^lv f 
the emton of Ifem, in the Thni®>u, and eiiwhSf iifl,/S 

on native materials in the Imen manufacture; in Zurich Sf (hu '-oid Anitii 

zell, in working up imported wool in spinning weavintr i n < 

SOk manufactures occupied Zurich and Bklf, and th?’ht or towil onri -hl^ 
Itself by Its riband manufacture. Trade in all its bran oboe! ' 

where a wholesale watch manufacture was conduc^l' mt I 
watchmaking was soon spread through the district of No,, 4 i T 
suggested many other mechanical process^ Nouchatel, wIutc i 
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Iiiti'lliH'tuul culture iin<l social refinements marched abreast with com- 
nu'rcial wealth. Not only the towns were (‘mhellislK;d with arclutectural 
structuri's, 1ml in th(' ICmmeJithal, ami around the hdce.s of Zurich and Geneva 
ant.<e new and sphuidid (‘difices which bespoke incnaisiuj-; opukaice in 
Neuehatel which a century before had been inhabitf'd by sheplu'rds, the 
vdlaf^es asSuuu'd lh(‘ api)earance of towns; and the wealthy marts of Ena- 
laml or tlie Netherlauds were recalled to the mind of the'travelh'r by the 
principal street of Winterthur. Intercourse witii oth(‘r stall's in trade or 
in torei^m si'rvices naturalised now wants and desires, yi't many still adhered 
to the old u.saj^i's and manners. In whole districts, esiK'cially in the demo¬ 
cratic cantons, public opinion imperiously set limits to t he advance of luxury. 
In other places sumptuary laws maintai'ned a struggle with the various urls 
ol invention; and u_ whole.some state of simplicity was presi'rvcd in Zurich 
Et. Gall, and Bide, in whi<*h ci'libacy became a rarity.<■ ’ 

.Mthough in political matters dissensions prevailed, yet in intellectual and 
scientihc hte a sense of the unity of the fatherland was beginning to arise, 
notably in the retormed towns, where intellectual life had made great strit!<’.s 
stiH't' the success of the war of Toggenburg. Men began to study their 
own position, learned to know the individuality of HwitzK'rland, and drew 
fhem‘<‘ the hope ol a brighter tuture. The pioneers of the movement were 
Seheueh/,er of Zurich ami Haller of Bern. J. J. Hcheuchm- (l()72-17;>;i), 
phy.sieian and naturalist, made himself famous by various jounu'ys into 
the Swiss .Alps, wrote the first natural history of SvviUerland, and also com- 
jilelth a large maji of Switzerland, by which labours he put new lite into 
[hUi idtisni, 

Alhivchl you I!allt‘r \777J, the gn^ai poet aiul liaturalist, by 
uiinvalh‘(l uulusiry a,<‘tpiinMl an (-xtensiv<‘ uiul (Hlucatioa; lie also 

pnsscs.scd ;i .strong poetie vc'in, aml_ a warm and patriotic heart. Among 
his jMiems which appi'un'd in 17d2, Die Alpcii (The Ali)sJ ma.de a greati impres¬ 
sion by Its poetie di'iith ami the imvihy of its ideas. Full of indignation 
at the depravity of the tirm*, and yearning for natural and unspoiled con- 
liilions, he there tjepiets with vigorous touches the life of nature and of men 
m the Alp.s, the simph', beautiful customs of the Al[»ine folk, with a patriotic 
w.armlh^ ami enthusiasui [lefore unknown. In another poem. Dvr Mmin der 
n fit {The Man nf the World), lie laments the degeneration of his fatherland; 
in a thinl, l>ie verdnrhenen Sitten (DentumliettHon), in eontradlstiiu'lion to 
the good old times, he apostrophi.s(‘S the decay of his own day, exc.laiming - 
“(,) Helvetia, onei' the land of heroe.s, how is 'it possilde thal.'the mi'ii whom 
we now lieholii could have de.seended from thy former inhaljitants?” By 
his.[ioem,s and his researches in natural seiema*'Haller became so famous i'n 
other lands that he received ammibwof liomnirulile calls;yet. lu' declined f.hmn 
all: he wanted to devote liis jtowers to his behoved country, and from J7r);j 
until lii.s cml he .served her as a govermnejit oilieiul with affectionale devo- 
tion ami srlbsac'rifice*/ 

Elo.iuenee and ilaring imagination conferred Eurojieaii celebrity on 
I-avater, Hoti.s.seau proiimlgateii truths in education ami in politics whicli 
wijl Hot be lost for future generations, whatevi'r alloy of [laradox or p(‘rv(‘r,s(; 
misapplication they might suiTer from himself or his followi'rs. 1’he liitter- 
iie.ss ol ivligious and political di.s,sensi(m which had long prcvaih'd in .so many 
odious forms hegan to decline, aiid the personal worth of men bi'guu to he 
estimated by Je.ss absunl <’riteria than tla'ir speculative ojiinions. (,)ld 
prejudices vanished, or at all event.s W(‘rc mitigat(*d, ami (‘ven if the recog- 
uitam of princijiles more eulighleued wa.s with many a matter of fashion 
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and imitation, still those may be deemed fortunate whose existe 
on a period in which jFuth and liberal sentiments find favour and adc 
On the whole, the century was not worse than those which had 
it. Even if the forms of government favoured many abuses, a more ( 
spirit of activity prevailed amongst the people than in previous gen 
and though it is true that no extraordinarily great actions were ])e 
it is also true that no great occasion called for their performance. I 

be denied that too much jealousy j 

t between the cantons, and that "in 

ance was often placed on strung 
on fellow confederates. But G 
which united might have given 
Europe, had been even more distn 
like errors, reduced to a mere bai 
for foreigners, and robbed of its me 

Seldom during the eighteenth 
did the confederates act togetlua 
once did the confederation appemr ; 
toward the outside. That was ii 
when an _ alliance was conclude 
France which well expressed th<^ si 
ency of the Swiss at this period 
country. The members of the di 
vened at Solothurn went througl 
miliating ceremony. They appoiir 
body at the ambassador’s hotel, f 
J. c. the { 

(1741 18011 the aehberations. By this treaty t 

yetic body was bound to render a 

. six thousand men to Prance in case ] 

ritory was invaded, and m return the king of France promised the Swiss 
danger and to maintain the privileges accorded them by his predecca 






J. C. Lavater 


(1741-1801) 


SWITZERLAND FEELS THE SHOCK OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


The Swiss government, as well as that large portion of their subii 
SlfJf^ T*? condition, and desired no alteration iri 

revoktion ^ * tranquillity by the first shock of the 

- 4 ^ The shitting of the whole political scenery of Europe sur 
them with entirely new embarrassments. Tlfey resembled stLrsmt 

ffi/t ® L bark safely through the tempests of thli 

lakes, but who founil themselves now on unknown seas withntif- #• 
compos. The si^ation of the Swiss regiments engaged in the Prei 

of infSonVom fh? disquietude; the next was the appre 

principles predominant in France. Alarminir i 
movements soon began in the interior; and the solution of the^n 
which were set before Swiss politicians by the progress of events in tin 

T the moi vrtous wei th 

cantons, and the lands which were subiect t 

It was th^ latter districts, as might have been expected th^it i 
ideas gained the greatest currency, and that the first attemptsVere m 
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their realisation. Educated and thinking men in the subject towns and terri- 
resentfully on their exclusion from all ^jublic posts and dig¬ 
nities. in those cantons where trade and manufactures were most cultivated 
it was regarded as an intolerable hardship by the enterprising and wealthy 
rural proprietor, that he was hindered by oppressive regulations from pur- 
chasing thfe_ requisite raw materials, or from disposing of the products of 
iswndustry in any quarter except to a wholesale dealer of the capital. Similar 
excited by corporate privileges. Nevertheless, in the Ger- 
rttn Jnf ° ^ longer time elapsed before the new modes of 

which they suggested, set the public mind in 
motion, ihis took place much sooner in the west, where the French languaffe 
and neighbourhood made communication easier; above all, in Geneva where 
by foref^em^° auspicious hour was waited for to burst asunder a yoke imposed 

was imputed to the government, gave 
occasion for the long-prepared explosion. On the 26th of February, 1789 the 

wSlon ®of 7 «ung which could be turned into a 

weapon of offence. Fire-engines with boiling water supplied the place of 
artillery; the garrison was put to the rout, and the power of the govCTnment 
overturned the more easily as its foreign props had now ceased to support 
class was compelled to throw itself whoUy on the citizens^ to 
restore the ancient liberties of the town, and to recall the banished head ‘4 
representatives. But the hour was come for the ruin of Genevan 
independence. The country people and habitans of the town now deiinded 
an equality of rights with the burghers, on the model of republican France 
and the latter power was induced to second their wishes, by the suggestions 
of the ex-representative Clavi^re. The malcontents were kJpt fora^Se hi 
check by troops from Bern and Zurich; but, on the wiSVwaUf Iliese in 

m?ster*^^of th^tawn^^ni®’ natifs, flew to arms, made themselves 

masters of the town, deposed the government, and established, on the model 

puuSwXre committees ot gcLS’ifeiy i of 

tv, “f “moderation and tranquillity lasted some time longer- but dis- 

trust and exasperation received continual new aliment, and the disinterested 
friends of peace could hardly prevent some furious outbreak. Manv vofet? 
were gamed to a proposed new constitution, by the hope of securing order 
and repose; and in the beginning of 1794 it was adopted^by a Srge maiSitv 
council were again installed in their former functions’ 
and the event was announced to Zurich and Bern with exprSSns ta C5 

loiTn ^ organs of the multitude, which they first set fn motion 

or their own purposes, and then were forced, in turn to flatter ita nasoi-nno 

iiiS?S«S3SS=l 

crush, at a stroke, all resistance, and to furnish themselves 
with the necessary stores and ammunition, the party of terrorists made a 
nocturnal seizure of the arsenal in Julv 1794. oeenm-o^ oii made a 
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and .amongst whom worn a number °f Jit'S 

magis racy, ’ tribumd contented itself 


examined a reyolubonary mounm^ 

death; condeinn,ation to all 

^°Thp doom of four of these was commuted for banishment by 
general assembly; but a band of wretches again collected, stormed the p 
^ nr^ri +v»A KIahHv tribuiial DOW sButciicGd. ttiGir victims to bG shot, 
Srimds end^eavomed to excuse itself on the plea that this had only b 
done to prevent worse atrocities. More executions followed, which inclu 
several persons who had actively promoted revolution. Numbers were b 
ished iif order to secure the ruling party a majority m the general assem 
The large sums required by a revolutionary government for the payinen 



made to pSiV double^ aristocrats a troblc amount. . . j 

Party spirit, however, cooled by degrees; approximations and concessi 
took place Ween all classes of citizens, who felt in common, the gen 
ruin of public and private happiness; and the disappointment ot all 
hopes which had formerly found indulgence. In 1796, a return to _ the 
constitution was agreed upon, on condition of equality of rights being c 
ceded to the old and new burghers, and the town and country mhabita 
The exiles returned home, and all rejoiced that they could again bres 
freely For two years more, the little republic dragged on an infirm ei 
ence; till it was finally united with France in 1798, and forced to part; 
for fifteen years, the destinies of that country. , yv 

Of the men who had at different times been banished for political offei 
from Switzerland, many had taken refuge in the French metropolis, 
endeavoured to persuade the republican statesmen that their enemies \ 
equally those of France. [Notable among them was La Harpe of Vaud,' 
published a treatise on the situation of the Pays de Vaud and demandec 
restoration from Bern.] Their representations found the easier audiencf 


Switzerland was already regarded with greedy eyes by their hearers. 

_ __1__^J ^-C J-Ls. "O 4-1 /-vl-No/Nft TT'ift nrl 1 ciT^ ■ntri'i 


an early period of the Revolution,” observes an English writer,^ “the vi 


of France were directed towards Switzerland, as well from_ its importanc 
a barrier on W eastern frontier, as from its central position between 
German Empire and Ifely. The reduction, therefore, of Switzerland, w 
favourite object of the republican rulers, and was only suspended by 
dread of adding its people to the host of enemies who menaced France oi 
sides; they accordingly temporised under the mask of friendship, and, 
ceeded in preserving the neutrality of tfee Helvetic confederacy, by fornen 
the national antipathy to the house of Austria. Yet even during this 
cious display of friendship, tbeir agents industriously spread disaffection, 
prepared the mine which was ready to explode on the first favourable op; 
tunity: such an opportunity presented itself at the conclusion of the tn 
of Campo Formio, which left the Swiss without an ally on the Continent, 
this period the French Republic had acquired a colossal strength. The 1 
of Sardinia, deprived of half his territory, was the vassal of France; 
pope, and the king of Naples, owed the possession of a precarious sceptr 
the forbearance of the directory; Prussia pertinaciously maintained her c 
connection with the new republic; and Austria, vanquished by the geniu 
Bonaparte, had concluded a dishonourable peace. 

“But the French rulers were not content with planting the tricoloi 
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fln.ii on t]u> suininit, of Mont Blanc, on tlai left I)ank of th(! Hhiiic, and at the 
moutli ol (he Scht'lilt, ami with cfitablhshin}!: the limits^»f Uu'ir (uiipin' by the 
natural liou^danes of the Pyrenees, tlu^ Alps, the MediteiTaiuein and t.he 
ocean. A i(h a vitav to sec.ure their terriforws against, tin' futum aggivssions 
(;1 th(‘ contnu'utal powers, they jniriHised to forma w'rws of dej)endent n^puh- 
hes along (In' line of their frontiers, a.s a kind of outwork, to remove the point 
ol .attafdc. At the <‘xtremitie.s of this line they had alu'ady established the 
bigurian and Batavian rejnddics; the (’isalpine .soon follow'd. A counect- 
mg hnk of this ch;un was Bwitzerlaml, which coven‘<l the most vuliK'rable 
parts of the French territory: and, from its mi,(oral strength and central 
position, tormed (he citadel of Furoiie." 

Besides the.se niotivi's, m^knowh'dged l)v the* Fre'iich themseivt's, tliedr 
r;ip;ie-:ty was stimuhited by the tiveisures known to e.xist at Be'rn and else- 
whe're', the amount eef which, ns usual, wees enormou.sly ee.Kaggeenite'ei. Mdiat 
was reepiire-d, in short, was imta motive* but;i prete*xt feer interme'elelling with 
(he* m(i'rmd_ re'gulations of the Ih'lvetic boely, Theit beedy hael with the; 
utmost e-autiein avefideei giving otlVne'e; hael re'cognise*el eevery suc.e'.e.ssive feenn 
eel gove'rnme'ut in Krane'e'; anil held turned oeit of their territories tlm unfor¬ 
tunate* Frene’h eVne’e/Mx who heul fliul thithe'r for refuge from the; rage of their 
own e'ountrymi'u. 

d'hi! triuniphs of Napoleon in .Italy were conclueliHl by the* construction 
ol the* ('Lsalpine* He'imbiic. 'I'he Swiss .subjects of the; Veilte'line*, (Ihiaviuina, 
juul Bormio, we're (.I'liipteil to eh'.sire partici'peition in the fre*e.Hlom thus I'sbib- 
llshi'el on thi'ir borde'rs; anel N.-ipoleon offeVreil the (hisonsthe eilternative; of 
e'one'i'eling i*(iu;d rights to thi'.se* elist.rie'ts, or of .si*eing the'm inclueli'el in thee 
iH'w ('is.'iljiine state*. Partii's ran .so high on this ])rojiosa.!, that no frii*nelly 
uiule*rs(aniling wets |)o,s.sibh'; ami when thee (,i*rm ;ilIowe*tl for reply eelapsed 
without any being give*u, Napoletni put his t.hre*at into t*nV*e*t, anel e*,e')uliscati‘d 
.'ill prope*rty bi'loiiging to the* (Irisons c.ontaine*ei in (he :ibovii-mentioni*il dis¬ 
tricts. 

Such wa:i till* iirst i*ne*ro;ichment on the* .nne*ii*ut limits of SwitzerL'mel: 
shortly .attcrwanl.s the bishopric of Balt* wets !umi*xt*d to Fr:uu*e. (Jre'eit con- 
sti'rnation was c;tu,sed by tni*.s(! itrocce*tlings in thee eonfi'ilerjition; l)ut still 
more seriou.s evils wt*ri‘ ;d. h;md. In the* cemton of Bale; the pi*;usantry inur- 
mured loudly ag.-dn.st the* town; in the A.'irg.iu .si*vera,l towns advane*eirtumul- 
tuous (*laims against Bi*ru, lor the* re*covery of their olel euiil e*hart.ereel rights; 
;mii tin* Pays eh* \'auil recl.'umeel its frei*il(,im with more impatii*nce thiui 
i*vi*_r. It w;is s.'iid besieh's, tlnit a Fi*{*ne*h iirmy weis edri'aily ncirching on 
Switzerland; osti'iisibly to sufiport the cleiims of (he* meilconte'nts, but retally 
(i! UKikc lh('m.si*lve‘.s ma.s|(*r.s of the land for (hi*ir own purpose's. Be'rn euiel 
I ribourg ha.stily h'vied lore*i*s for tl^je I'oercion of their turlmle*nt. ile'pi'nili'n- 
cies; and a diet of the coiifeiicrticy was sutumone'd jit Aarau. .Much wjis .sail 
;ind nothing tloue ;it this ineietlng, a.s the* e*.Mit-onaI govi'rnments neitiier 
trusted (*ach other nitr their subjeeds, 'riie* me'mbers of the elie*t reneweel 
the origimd league* of (he e*anton.s, eis if urged by the* pre‘.sentiine‘nt of its coin¬ 
ing illssolution. 'Fhe oath hael liarelly bee*n (eiken, whi'ii a ine.s.se*nger from 
B;ile* brought the intellig(*nce that the man.'-'ions of the* hmel-vogts were* in 
thime's; th.'it ji hirge boely of pea.santry h.ael I'literi'd the town, ami that all 
the*^subje*i*t elistrl'ts h.'itl elechireii the*m.si‘lve.s fn*(‘. 

'ria* .spi'l'tacle* of fis*bli‘ne.s.s ami fe*ar in the authorill*.s, coinbine’el with 
eloggi'd resistane'c to the wishes of the Jieople, of course* elilTusi'ii, in.ste*ail of 
eiuelling, thi*^ s|)irit eif re'volt. .As in the* thirtei*nth anil .sae*.e*e‘i‘iling c*t*ntury, 
the' pn*rogative*.s of the nobles hael beeni forceei to yield to the claim.s of a daks 
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of burghers and of shepherds so soon as the example of the Lombard tc 
and the growth of pj*blic prosperity, had excited independence of feelin, 
likewise, in the times of which we are treating, it had ceased to be withh 
power of a privileged class to contend with success against the claims o: 
so-caUed third order, encouraged as it was by the example of France, i 
districts, indeed, took no part in the prevalent agitations, and jieftinacic 
adhered to the accustomed order of things; others, more distinguishec 
enlightenment and enterprise, demanded an equality of rights in town 
country; others, again, required the restoration of ancient franchises: s 
regarded nothing as attainable but by French interference; while n< 
minds retained an insurmountable abhorrence for the agency of strange 
the internal affairs of their country. 

It became more and more evident that the policy of the French direc 
led them to foment intestine discord in Switzerland. For several years 
it had been observed that foreign emissaries set themselves to work i 
the public opinion. A person of the name of Mengaud made his appear 
at B41e, under the unusual and equivocal title of commissary, and set 
seal on the papers of the French embassy: this individual not only mad 
secret of his intelligence with the malcontents in Switzerland, but affecte 
display it ostentatiously. He went to Bern on the 10th of October, 1 
where he demanded, in a note addressed to the government, the dismiss: 
the English ambassador Wickham, who had certainly exerted himself op 
against France, but had done so as the envoy of a power at war with 
country. Bern referred the demand of Mengaud to the then directing ( 
ton, as a matter which concerned the whole confederacy. 

Wickham relieved for the moment the embarrassment of the Helvetic be 
while he deprived the French directory of a present pretence for violence, 
taking his departure on a tour into Germany; but he left an able diploma 
behind him in the person of his secretary Talbot. Mengaud was receive 
Zurich and Bern with undisguised aversion, and no diplomatic visits v 
paid him at either of these places. In the month of November, an emb: 
from the latter town had been sent to Paris; which, though admitted tc 
audience of the director Barras, soon received a rude dismiasg.l homewan 

Great were the hopes infused into the disaffected party by the promise 
Mengaud, and other subordinate agents of France; and proportional f( 
were excited amongst the friends of the old system, including the gre: 
nuinber of public functionaries. In order to increase their uneasiness, M 
gaud threatened the diet of the confederation in January, 1798 with 
entrance of French troops into Switzerland, should Austria be suffered 
occupy the Griscms. He travelled to the place of meeting at Aarau, 
tricoloured flags flying from his carriage; and, on his arrival there, hung 
an unmense banner in front ^of his house. The triumphant revolutionists 
Bale had already formed a tricoloured flag of their own, by the addition 
^een to their fc^al cantonal colours, black and white, and their delegate 
Pans, Ochs, had hastily sketched what he called an Helvetic constituti 

hf Repubhe. This document was prin 

in Itahan, French, and German, and distributed by Mengaud, not in oflEi( 
quarters only, but throughout the whole population of the cantSi 


FRENCH TROOPS IN SWITZERLAND 


In the mean time, a division of the French army, under Menard annes 
on the western frontier; and the Pays de Vaud, pretected b ““d«fa?3 
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imi<'pcn(i(‘iic,' <,1 H,>ru. I lu> HtM'nt'se govenmuMit saw tla^ luHrssitv (if trvina 
tlu‘ h.iro ut ajins on its subjects; aiui the cummatHi of the forces havitii; been 
(ieclmeil by councillor Krlach of Bpiez, who h.ail hitln'rio bi'cn oiu' of the 
stixiupst assertors ol iinstocracy, it w.-us conferrwl on ('oloucl Itiulolf Weiss 
who had, tjll then, sustauiea the cliaracter of a clmnipion of the oimosile 
systein: and h;i.i contributed, by a published work,;/ to t,}u> favourable l(>in- 
piT <)t tlw p;irtisiuis ot Hiibespierre towards the Swiss confederation. An 
unusual delegatuin o lull powers pkiced in his hands thi' whole military aov- 
eminent ot the \jiud. Th(‘new cominander held confi'n'tices with thread- 
ens ol th.‘ imdeoritents; puldished a treatise* intended to conciliate them but 
intermixed conciliation with tnennce. C'hillon w.as recovered by surmise 
Irom tlKmn.surpeaits, and the (;(>rinan troop.s of Hern were moved oii the fron- 
tiers (>i \ 

.Meanwhile, (ieneral Menani was alnaidy on the lake of (!enev;i, with tiai 
housand imai ol the comniering army of Jt,aly; and to him the insurgent 
alarnuHi ior tht‘ir own salety, adtln^sstni tlunnsi^lvt^s. Miniani nn)lie(i, 
that he w.as instructed to give them aid and pruti'ction; and threatened’ 

( olonel Weiss tluit he would rejtel force with force, if the former should per- 
.sist 111 drawin/j; troops around a territory already lieclared indepemicnt and 
III ariniuK the communt's ajr.ainst (‘.aeh otlier. VVithout t.akin,i; any measures 
ol tlelema'---without even attemptinjt to maintain him.sel'f on the hiah 
ftrounds —- Wei.ss withdrew to the neij^hbourhooil of Yverdun. It happened 
anadentally, that two hVeneh hu.ssars wereslioton the outposts of thi' Hcrnese 
.army, becau.se they had not iimnediately answiaed the (rhalleiiKU' of the seii- 
tiiiels. Ihi.s incident was taken up by Mimard, and afterw.anls l)y the dins- 
ory, a.s an mlrmgement of the law of nations, and the commiaicemi-nt of 
hnstihli(\s. 


I ho revolution ot H.ale, sunl the entr.ani'e ol hrench troojt.s into the Pays 
de \ and, naidereil it impo.s.aible for rellectinf!; men any longer to doulit that 
sweeping .social changes wm'e inevitable, ^et tiie Hwaiss democraeies would 
not be jHa-suaded tiiat_ anyone lanild shake tlieir constitutions, or force on 
them a new species of freedom. 'I'lie numerous friends of things .as they were 
Htill hu[t,{) .sfror t vi*M throui..!;!! tlii* without saf'riiict^s 

by mere dint ol tenacity and delay. Many, moronver, flattered Ihem.selvc.s 
witli the notion that the plans of hVatice were levelled at no wider mark tlian 
the \ .aud; and were promjded by a petty feeling of jeahnisv towards Hern 
Ithe .strongholl ol tjie an.stoeraey], to see nothing in tlie alT.air hut, a murti- 
hcation to that envied eanfon. 

It <amld_ haniiy be eoneeived at Hern, that the French should h.ave 
ndvaneed without meeting any resistaiiee up to Yverdun, while the head* 
quarters ol {'olomd W'ei.s.s were wildidrifivii liehmd Avcnche. I h> was instaiitlv 
io"t o'* wtiicli W!i.s trau.sferred to (Ieneral Rrlaeli df 

Hindeibank; but the evil effects of (ixorbitant discretionary powers had 
been .so sensilily tdt, that the oppo.site e.xtreme was now adopted. .Mean¬ 
while the leading state.smeii of Hern had, at l-ngth, beeonie <-nnvinced that 
(amee.ssions mu.st be maih* to the people. Fifty-two memher.s were added to 
tlie great enuneil from amongst tin* burglu'rs, citizens of tlu'minor towns, and 
I unit inh.ibit.iut.'-*. It wa.-i re.solveil to mtroiiucc, within a vearls thne, a new 
eon,slitutioji; in whieli adiukston to evc'ry public function .should he open to 
all, and due proportion .sliould be olwcrved in the emoluments of all pulilic 
.services, d’hoe resolufioii.s xvere lud before fhi' ilireclorv, together witli a 
demand for fiie withdrawal of the French troop,s. 'FIk* government also 
.••looped to make a like communication to Mcngami, to acquaint him with 
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the actual political system of Bern, and inform him of the wish of that c. 
to preserve peace with France. Mengaud made just such an answer as - 
to have been expected from him. He demanded a prompt and con 
change of the old political system, declared that further delays could r 
suffered by the majesty of the French Republic; and designated the ] 
vering defenders of the existing order as a handful of inveterate tyrants 

Disregarding their own positive engagements, the French, on the 8 
February, took possession of the town of Bienne. Yet the confederate 
hoped to conciliate France, and were encouraged in this illusion by Gf 
Brune, who now conunanded the French troops, reinforced by several 
sand men, and fixed his headquarters at Payerne. This subtle leader, 
without having experienced a lengthened public career, was, to borrow a ( 
matic expression, dans les affaires, proposed, with artful blan 

ments, and with hinted hopes of peaceful adjustment, an armistice of fou 
days; during which the discipline and enthusiasm of the Bernese army 
time to abate, indecision and distrust to increase, and recruits to joir 
French army. 

Meanwhile General Schauenburg had collected a division of troop 
the frontiers of Solothurn and Bern, equal in strength to that of Brune. 
latter announced, on the 26th of February, that he had received full po 
to treat from the executive directory. He proposed his ultimatum tc 
bwiss delegates, that without farther delay they should introduce a p' 
sional government, take measures for the establishment of a new cons 
tion, with s^urities for freedom and equality, liberate all prisoners for poli 
ofiences, and withdraw their own troops, as well as those of the other 
tons. On the due fulfilment of these conditions, the French troops shoul 
drawn off likewise; and should not again enter the Swiss territory, unless 
government called for their assistance. 

On the very day when Brune had given his insolent ultimatum, Er 
entered the great council at Bern, accompanied by eighty of his officers, 
were members, like hirnself, of that body. In a moment of unusual res 
tion, he w^ mv^ted with full powers to commence hostilities on the clos 
toe armistice. However, two days afterwards, the delegates returned f 
Brane s encampment at Payerne. Erlach and his brothers in arms wen 
onger present in council; the rest of that body were paralysed by the in 
ffpnPTfl? danger; a^ the full powers which had just been given 

SnritSthfFrPnr^^ instruct 

noJ to attack the French, which fired his troops with anger and susnicion 

SS ‘'““haryV their iS, Sy w’i, 

with him, when he renewed* his former offers in cold and oeremntorv 
^age, but now added a novel stipulation to them, namely that evei^i 
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dn^^^■ luH fornu'r nnii<nm<‘('itient. on tlio arrival of conutvi-onl.-rH, Schaiunihur-' 
\\oul( .uliiut no lurtlivr narloy fh> had aln'a<iy adarlji'd, without warniniT 
the old fa,st4f oi Dornach, m tho neighhourhood of which suatainwr’ 


su;.«..of twc.dy.J<,>urh<,urs. The att7u:k-ora ■yh;:n;^s:;di;d;V^^ 


was rcnulsta with hiss and tho Knnich surprise,1 th,> Ihuaicsc posts at 
cr.'p.'.! r' rrsistancc. Th.. tow!, of Holotlium 


capitulat.-d, on Hchauenhur^’s appearance Ixd'or,' it. 'I’h,' passaav across tin* 
;Yar now lav oocn to the Kreneh frooiis. hVihouri^^ was attacked and taken 
though a stand was inadt, Ity the Hertu's,* K''ii'i'i’‘^en. ’ 

ImIucIi was now <aimpelled to witlidraw Ids troops hi'himl the Aar and tlie 
.ease: thoiij^h it was not williout extnane nductance that th(‘ men of Hern 
abandoned M,.rai. _ (>n tlie drd <tf March, Hriine destroycal one of the lini'st 
inonuinents o! Hwiss eoura^te and union, the Ossuary of Moral; and tlu' 
I'lvnch. amouK wlioin were many nativ,«s of HurKundv, honourcl fhc bon<>s 
ol tlietr ancestors witlt a grave, alter an interval of more than threi* hundred 
years. .Now at length, Item, Holotlmrn, and h'rihourg proclainu'd a levy e« 
;/m.-vr ot he nlile bodied nam within their territorie.s. Th<‘ Hermw,' army was 
m a dreadtul state (_tl confn.sion; {lartieularly that division which stood diiwtly 
oppo,se,t „ Hrune. m which the distru.st and (‘xa,speration of the soldiers wcu'e 
at their highest pitch. Ollicens were di.smis.s,‘d by their .soldiens, and others 
put in tluar place. Colonels Htf'ttler ami Hyhiner wtwe Iiayonettal and .slmt 
beturc the very gates ot Hern; and Colonels(Vu.se/,and (louhioens tell Ixmeath 
ttie s.abr,-strokes of their own (Iragoons. Nev(>rthei(‘.ss, tlie troops wme again 
.assembled under command ol (!ndt*nri,al, who was admirably support,',! by 
hi.s oth,'t'r.s, and repuLs,',! the I'Vench in ,'v,-ry att,‘mpt t,i charge th,'m at the 
p,iint ol the bay,in,‘t.. Mighlc-n cannons w,'re taken from the enemy, aaid 
tticir loss m iiK'H bufudes was very cinsider.able. 


//,(' f tipifultitiuii iij Jlirti ; III!' ('iiiii'/it iiliiiii Vnihiirv ( IUfS A.I).) 

he iiatii'i' troop;: h.ati miw lully rcciverc,! spirit ami cnnlidenc,*; imt just 
as( .rab-nn-'d prepared bicross the Sen.st'at Na'Ui'neck, th,‘ i!,‘,‘isiv,' intelligiaice 
arrived that Hern wa.s in th,' hand.s of the enemy! Karly on llu' ,‘dh, an 
attack hud be<n math' by Schauenluirg on Solothuru. ilis force was far 
numeri,'!illy superi,ir l,i the Herne.se; hi.', hor.se artilk'ry ti'i’i'ili,*,! th,' native 
mihtia by its novelty, anil his eavidry was nt'arly eight-fold that, of H,'rn in 
number,'!. At Fraubrunneri, lb,- Frciich turned the left Hank of the Ik'rne.s,': 
m the tirauho!/. and at Hn-itenfelii their militia under Mrlm-h ,i!Tcr,',i a brave 
n'sistanci', armed with scythi'S ami oilier agricult-ural imjilcm,‘nks. .Men, 
women, and even children mived, and fell in the mortal struggle, (In its 
unsucccMlul issui' en.'->u,‘il the capit*lation of Ht'rn. 

■Ml \\a.s lo.'.t: till' armed balid.s ot the fieasiyitry disp,'r.se,i in ,'very direc- 
ti,.n with loud a,'cu;.ation,s of tre;i.son again.st their otiic-rs, immy of whom 
wer,' .'lam ity their own men. Amongst the,se was th,' gem'rarMrlnch, an 
illustrious name in tin' annaki of Hern. Th;tt unforlunat,' I'ommamler, and 
theavoyer Sti'iger, w hen the fortune of th,' <l;iy w;ts d,'ci,lt'd, rctm.-di'd towards 
th,' (Iberland, whitlii'f they knew that arms .'iml mom'V hail alr,'ady Ix'cn 
ilesputclied by the govt'rnmi'nt, and where thi'V still hoped to ofleran effec¬ 
tive r,'si, taiice. Hut I'.'rl.’U’h was mur,ier,'d on the way by the ,‘nrageil fugi¬ 
tives, who bivatheii nothing but n'vmige for their imaginary betrayal; aiuf it 
was only by ehanee th;,t Sfeig,*r di,! not meet a similar fate. 

b.veii public evti'emity could not restore pul Hie spirit. Mvery littk'eanton 
treated, armed, and eared for itself ex,'hmively, t,Hally regardless of there.sf. 
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Wherever the authorities had, till then, withheld freedom from their subj 
they no longer delayed to grant it; but bestowed emancipation with so 
grace as to indicate how gladly they would have refused it had .they d^ 
France now assumed a tope of direct command, and proclaimed the d 
lution of the Helvetic body, and the establishment of a constitution unit 
embracing the whole of Switzerland under one uniform system of gcfv'ernrr 
This system announced a perfect equality of rights between the inhabit 
of the towns and of the villages, assigned the nomination of judges, mi 
trates, and legislators to the_people in their primary assemblies, and entru 
to the government the choice of executive functionaries. The foundei 
this new Helvetic Republic next proceeded to the more material object 
their mission. They levied large contributions on the towns, approprij 
the treasures amassed at Bern, Zurich, Solothurn, and Fribourg, and car 
off many members of council and other persons, as hostages for the fur 
payments exacted from those places. 

But the people of Uri, Nidwalden, Schwyz, and Glarus were resolved 
to deliver up their old independence so easily, and organised a heroic, tho 
a useless, resistance under their brave leader Alois Reding. The most 1 
hant and the most sanguinary struggle took place at Rothenthurm, in 
neighbourhood of the battle-field of Morgarten. These Alpine shephe 
fought with a spirit and success which showed them not unworthy of tl 
orefathers. Thrice were the attacks of regular troops, four times their ni 
ber, repulsed, with serious loss on the side of the enemy. But the vigoui 
tins peasant militia was exhausted by their very successes, and they w( 
finally, compelled to accept terms from the invaders, and to bow beneath 
yoke of the Helvetic Republic. Thus ended, the old Swiss confederati 
after enduring for a term of nearly five centuries. “ It fell,” says an enlie' 

of strength in the bands wh 
without any stronger bond of union the old confed 
ates won their freedom, crushed or repelled the force of mighty antagonk 

^ powerful and formidable. The Swiss succuml 

last unfortunate struggle, because the feeling of duty, the lofty faith 
qnH fortunes, had become chilled in the bosoms of the mai 

democratical cantons thought of none but themselves 
While the w-ell-instructed friends of their country regretted the rude v 
lence with which every link in the system of society, from the Alos trt 
f^Ph^ *0^^^ 2 ,way from its ancient fastenings, they ^uld n 

Thf^ the ultimate benefits edueible from the general convulsio 

Jmf aggregation of little states had been productive of estraneemei 

and enmity; the cantons had been proved poweriess eve^ fnr 
^pamwy too poo, fo, p„Mo enterp^A^ Sp/bTe of any ^ 

S i h?"-- “ opportunity seemefl to be given to the sSs pe 

pie of tecommg one great family, enjoying equal rights The maqcs 

only to incre^e 


Ludwig Meyer. 
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and the avCTsion for the newly established order. The new general govern¬ 
ment, called an_ executive directory, after its prototyije at :4ris, resided at 

respect or confidence, dependent on its sole 
protectors, the French plenipotentiaries. In the senate and the great council 
composed of delegates from all the cantons, the conflicting opinions of parties 
caused an Incessant wordy warfare. Out of doors the samI pLties abandoned 

their discordant creeds with arms in 
■ regulations were perpetually coming 

fnr the state was often without the most indispensaWe means 

for its imintenance, and even for the daily pay of its functionaries, the French 

subalterns, rioted in shameless superfluities at 
the cost of the country, and sent to France the surplus of their blunder, 
ine discontents of the people were considerably aggravated by the mur- 

Eed''?br^hnl v"®® ci-devant authorities; of the monks Iho appre¬ 

hended the abolition of all naonastenes; of the priests who had suMred 

stipends, and of the traders and artisans in the towns who 
no longer enjoyed the sweets of corporations and monopolies. They trusted 
to the approachmg renewal of war between France and Austria, and prepared 
to support the emperor for the expulsion of the French. When the whole 
stoned, m July, 1^8, to take the oath of allegiance to 
dttrS/ ^ constitution, disturbances and reyolts took place in many 
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CHANGES OF CONSTITUTIONS AND ADMINISTRATIONS 

_Wa^ with France was at length renewed by the emperor of Austria a 
a division of his army entered the Orisons. A signal defeat sustained bv i 
rrench troops near Stockach, in Swabia, the victorious advance of the A 
trian army into Switzerland, and the removal of the seat of the Helve 
government from_ Lucerne to Bern, seemed to inspire the conflicting part 
Wn animation and. fury. Swiss fought against Swiss under t 

JfTfl and Austria; tumults and revolts took place on accor 

conscription or in favour of the Austrian invasion; battles w< 

of the lakes, and horse and man clambeifed over heights which had formei 

landsTs faSX^s/r mountaino 

G?rmans^ were alternately won and lost by French a: 

as Zu^S aJd tlS carried on the left as i 

SddS hv+£ Gotthard, on the right up to the banics of the Rhir 
supported by the Russians under Suvarov. Switzerland had never sustain, 
giditeo latag mroacb since the times of the Romans, ICS' Sifst 

superseded members of the government now looked fr 
r++i . ?! restoration of their authority, which they hSe and 

S^aEtot ‘of StT^li™* “'<= ba%S:“S 

had eSted ^^’^clal rights, such as th< 

e the recent emancipation which had been granted to tl 
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people. The effects of this iniquitous resumption did not fail soon to be felt 
by the proud prelate himself; Zurich and Schaffhausen, too, were soon forced 
to acknowledge that the people did not wish to be replaced in its state of 
subjection. The decisive and brilliant victory of Massena near Zurich, and 
the destrpction of Suvarov’s army, which had marched over the Alps from 
ttaty, restored the Helvetic constitution throughout the whole country, 
rarties now supplanted and succeeded each other in quick succession, so that 
none could remain long at the helm or consult for the public benefit. 

First of all, the legislative councils dissolved the executive directory 
and substituted for it an executive committee; then, in its turn, this executive 
conmittee dissolved the councils, convoked a new legislature, and styled 
itsell an executive council. Twelve months afterwards a general Helvetic 
diet was assembled at Bern for the formation of a new and improved consti- 
tution: this, like the former deliberative bodies, was arbitrarily deposed from 
A? a newest-of-all constitution established, in October, 1801. 

Alois Heding, the victor of Rothenthurm, as the foremost Swiss landammann 
was placed at the head of the senate; but as he possessed neither the confi- 
dence of the French rulers nor that of those who detested all recurrence to 
tne old state of things, a new act of arbitrary power deposed him from the 
presidency of the council. ■ 

1 A continual changes of administration were looked upon with abso¬ 
lute indifference by the Swiss people, who only sighed at the total interruption 
of law and order, the increase of taxes, and the lawless acts of the French 
sol^ery. Ihe Valais more particularly suffered by the military tyranny to 
which it was subjected. The object of France was to separate it from Switz¬ 
erland, m order to keep a route open across the Alps into Italy. 

In_ the same degree as popular consideration ceased to attend the ever- 
changing but equally odioim aspects of the new government, individual opin¬ 
ions and wild fancies obtained prevalence. Mystical views were propagated 
m Amen^ll; and the anabaptists reared their heads once more in Bern and 
Zuricln Ihe quiet of the former town and its neighbourhood was suddenlv 
disturbed by a swarm of fanatics from Amsoldingen. Two years before a 
^uack doctor and fanatic, by name Antony Unternerer, had fixed his abode 
in that villap A certain flow of language, combined with prepossessing 
manners and the profuse emplo3unent of benedictory formulas in human 

1 the confidence 

Of the midtitude. He held meetings m which particular parts of the New 
iestammt were mterpreted in a new and peculiar manner; and his adherents 
ceased their attendance on the ordinary divine service. Unternerer addressed 
a summons in miting to the supreme tribunal of Bern, to appear, with all its 
prisoners and Jeir keepers, i» the tiathedral church on the morning of Good 
Friday, when the Saviour of the world woukUscend the pulpit and hold his 
+K ° summoned all his disciples to meet at Bern on the same 
day. Many of them had already remained during several days assembled 

*he coming judgment, had transferred their 
worldly possessions to others Curiosity drew a multitude together from all 
quarters. Unternerer himself was announced as Saviour by his adherents- 
and seditious projects peeped out under the mantle of fanaticism. However' 
such a wholesome effect was produced by the arrest of the ringleader, the 
consigninent of his most conspicuous followers to the lunatic hospital, and 
the billeting of dragoons in the houses of others, that the poor enthusiasts 
soon came to their senses, lamenting the error of their ways and the transfer 
of their properties. 
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THE EVACUATION- (JF S-WrTZERLAND; THE NOMINATION OP DEPUTIES 
• (1802-1803 A.D.) 


Peace of ^lens, betwixt France and the other belligerent powers 
which the French garrisons were dra-wn home out of Switzi 
land, afforded opportunity to the party and provincial spirit to show its. 
wth new ^ngouT. On the 12th of July Montrichard, the ^French resident 
Switzerland, corommicated in an extra-oflBcial note to the Helvetic Ian 
‘Jr’ received commands from the minister of w 

retmn under his orders, in readiness for insta: 

return to h ranee. The landammann laid this note before the then executi- 
Cornell, who were considerably embarrassed by its import, and address 
themselves to Montrichard and to the Swiss ambassador at Paris, to petitic 
for a postpo^rnent of the measure. But shortly afterwards, Boizot seer 
plvetic embassy, arrived from Paris with TaUeyrand’s not 
which feed for the approaching 20th of July the complete evacuation 
S-witzerland. It was now out of the question for the heads of the Helvet 
government to oppose themselves to a measure invoked by the wishes of 
large majority. Accordingly the executive council did its best to assume a 
^mkrto”thl attitude; and with all expedition voted its livelies 

? V his purpose of withdrawing his troops froi 

?T^?+ w hailed as tile highest proof of his blnevolence and « 

^ independence of the Helvetic nation. 

e repty of -the French minister Was couched in terms of disintereste* 
delicacy, which almost seemed ironical. He talked of the French trooS a 
the battahons which the first consul had consented to leave in Switzeriam 
on the condition of peace. He based the proposed measure on the confi 
dence entertained by the first consul in the virtues of the Helvetic people 

tim Ind principles of political or^sa 

m whose attachment the government would find sufficient securitie 
“^“*®nance of order and tranquillity. “The Helvetic governmeS 
could regard -this resolution but as a pledge of the consul’s confidence in it' 

toS STotS to wito thi 

meant to give a popular example of moderation and respect for the faith oi 
treaties; or he may have designed a covert chastisement for the feeble attempts 
at independence made by the Helvetic government and its refusal of uncon¬ 
ditional acqmescence in the projected separation of the Valais; or he mav 

^he |tay of his troops, or to revive 
Struggle of parties, and copipel the Helvetic government to throw itself 
into the arms of France, and urge him, as though against his ^1 to assume 

ducf P®^haps, the best solution of his con- 

motivS ^ ^ ^ supposmg the combination of all or most of these 

Conformably with the system thus enforced upon them the executive 
coimcil made known to the Swiss people the departure of the French troops 
as a gracious boon the offer of which they had eagerly accepted. In effect ^e 
remo-Fal of these troops was performed with such celerity that none were left 
behind but the smk in the hospitals and a handful of men here and there to 
guard whatever French property was not of a movabTe deSptfem 

The news of the retreat of the French troops and the ill-concealed uneasi- 
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ness of the government flew through the country with wonderful rapidity, 
and ever3nvhere roused the concealed but numerous enemies of the existing 
order, who* had hitherto linked inactively, as it were in scattered canton¬ 
ments. The Valais declared itself independent. IJri, Schwyz, and Unter- 
walden took up arms against the Helvetic government. The town of Zurich, 
likewise, threw off allegiance to it — an example which was speedily followed 
by Schaffhausen and Bale. A general levy took place in the Aargau against 
Bern: the helpless Helvetic government fled for refuge to Lausanne, while a 
.diet was held in Schwyz for the restoration of the old league. The feeble 
body of troops in the pay of the government were driven from the interior of 
the country, and followed their employers into the Vaud: everywhere the 
opposing factions prepared for active hostilities; the towns planned the 
destruction of the general government; the peasants armed for their freedom 
against the pretensions of the towns; and the Pays de Vaud arraved itself 
in defence of Helvetic unity. Blood had already flowed, and civil war 
appeared inevitable, when Napoleon turned his eyes again upon Switzerland 
and commanded peace in a tone which was not apt to meet with resistance. ' 
It^^^hitants of Switzerland” (such were the terms of a declaration 
addressed by him through General Rapp to the cantons of the Helvetic 
Republic): you have presented, during two years, a melancholy spectacle 
Sovereign power has alternately been seized by opposite factions, whose 
trausitory and partial sway has only served to illustrate their own incapacity 
and weakness. If you are left to yourselves any longer, you will cut one 
another to pieces for years, without any prospect of coming to a rational 
imderatanding. Your mtestme discord never could be terminated without 
the effective interposition of France. I had resolved not to mix in your 
T ^ cannot and will not view with indifference those calamities to 
which 1 now perceive you exposed. I retract my former resolution. I offer 
your mediator, and will exert my mediation with .that energy 
which becomes the powerful nation in whose name I speak. Five days after 
reception of the present declaration, the senate shall assemble at Bern to 
nominate three deputies to be sent to Paris, and each canton will also be 
admitted to send delegates thither. All citizens who haye held public em¬ 
ployments durmg the last three years may also appear at Paris to deliberate 
by what means may best be effected the restoration of concord and the 
reconcihation of parties. Eyery rational man must perceiye that my pur¬ 
posed mediation is a blessing conferred on Switzerland by that proyidence 
which, amidst so many concurring causes of social dissolution, has always 
preserved your national existence and independence. It would be painful 
to.thmk that destiny had singled out this epoch, which has called to life so 

hour of destruction to one of the oldest common¬ 
wealths in Europe. • 

The Helvetic senate instantly replied to this announcement by declaring 
that it received, with lively gratitude, this new proof of the friendly disposi- 
tions of the &st consul, and would conduct itself in all points in conformity 
with ms wishes. In a proclamation addressed to the Helvetic people, after 
some aUusion to the mighty and uplifted arm of the mediator, it recommended 
union, tranquillity, ^d calm expectation. The cantonal diets met to elect 
deputies to Pans. Ihe several communes also were permitted to despatch 
delegates thither at their own expense. The mandate of Napoleon and the 
presence of his soldiers induced conflicting parties to suspend their hostilities, 
and tacitly, at least, to acquiesce in his mediation, as they could come to no 
agreement with each other. 
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On the 10th of December, 1803, Swiss delegates were received in the offi 
of foreign affairs at -faris, to hear a note of Bonaparte read, in which : 
addressed them as president of the French and Cisalpine republics, and la 
down the basis of his intended mediation. “A federal constitution,” he sai 
“is a point of prime necessity for you. Nature herself has adapted Switzf 
land for it. What you want is an equality of rights among the cantons, 
renunciation of aU family privileges, and the independent federative organis 
tion of each canton. The central constitution may be easily arranged afte 
wards. The main points for your people are neutrality, promotion of trad 
and frugal administration: this is what I have always said to your delegat 
when they asked my advice; but the very men who seemed to be the be 
aware of its truth turned out to be the most obstinately wedded to the 
privileges. They attached themselves, and looked for support, to the enemi 
of France. The first acts of your insurgents were to appeal to the privilege 
orders, annihilate equality, and insult the French people. No party sm 
triumph; no counter-revolution take place. In case of violation of neutralit 
your government must decide upon making common cause with France.” 

On the 12th, Bonaparte received a select number of the Swiss deputatic 
to whom he further addressed himself as follows; “The only constitution 1 
for Switzerland, considering its small extent and its poverty, is such a one i 
shall not involve an oppressive load of taxation. Federalism weakens larg( 
states by splitting their forces, while it strengthens small ones by leaving 
free range to individual energies.” He added, with an openness peculi£ 
to great characters, and unequivocally indicative of good-will, “When I mal 
any demand of an individual, he does not often dare to refuse it; but if I ai 
forced to apply myself to a crowd of cantonal governments, each of thei 
may declare itself incompetent to answer. A diet is called: a few month 
time is gained; and the storm blows over.” 

Almost every word of the first consul during these negotiations has histor 
cal value. Most of his expressions wear a character of greatness; all of thei 
afford a clue to the system on which he acted. One or two passages, take 
at random here and there, will suffice for a specimen: “ It is the democrat] 
cantons which distinguish you, and draw on you the eyes of the world. It: 
they which do not allow the thought of melting you up with other states t 
gain any coherence or consistency. The permission to settle wherever the 
please, in pursuit of their vocation, must be extended to all natives of Switzei 
land. The small cantons are said to be averse to this principle; but who o 
earth would ever think of troubling them by settling amongst them? Franc 
wul_ re-open a source of profit in favour of these poorer cantons, by takin 
additional regiments into her pay. France will do this, not because she need 
additional troops but because she feels ^ interest in attaching these democ 
racies. ^ 


THE ACT OP MEDIATION (1813 A.D.); CABALS POLLOW NAPOLEON’s PALL 

,v of Mediation, which resulted from these conferences, restore 

the old federative system; but not without introducing very considerab' 
amnesty announced by it precluded all persecution 
agitatmns necessarily arising from them. All servitude and a 

were established. The mischievous freedom formerly enjoyed by the seven 

W?2?e^d hostUities or alliances against each othL was quit 

put an end to. In future, they could only use their arms against the commo 
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enemy; and the objects of the whole league could no longer be frustrated by 
the humours of its individual members. «■ 

The dis^lution of the Helvetic general government*^ followed naturally on 
the completion of the above-mentioned arrangements; and soon afterwards 
Napoleon recalled his troops from Switzerland. The people, in almost every 
part of the country, returned quietly to their usual occupations, and tendered 
their allegiance to the new order of things. In the canton of Zurich alone 
several communes refused the oaths; complaining of the difficulties newly 
thrown in the way of the redemption of tithes, ground-rent, and other burdens. 
They would listen to no friendly representations; but committed acts of 
violence on unoffending functionaries, set fire to the castle of Wadenschwyl, 
and finally took to arms. The prolonged disorders of former years had accus¬ 
tomed them to lawless self-defence; but the insurrection was soon suppressed 
by the aid of the neighbouring cantons, combined with the well-affected part 
of the Zurichers. 

The ringleader John James WUli, shoemaker in the village of Horgen, 
and others of his more conspicuous comrades, were punished with death. 
The less distinguished rioters suffered imprisonment, and forty-two offending 
communes were visited with a war-tax of above 200,000 florins. It was well 
that the fia-st flame of revolt was speedily extinguished, before it had time to 
spread itself through the country. Parties remained everywhere unrecon¬ 
ciled; and each imagined nothing to be required for their predominance but 
the fall of the new order of things. The friends of Helvetic unity still mur¬ 
mured at the cantonal partition of the country. The monasteries murmured 
as they felt their existence threatened; and Pancrace, the ci-devant abbot 
of St. Gall, openly stigmatised the inhabitants of that district as contumacious 
vassals of the empire. Many of the country people murmured, who wished 
for LandagenieinAe, on the model of the original cantons. Many patrician 
and city families murmured that their privileges were swept away and the 
peasantry no longer their subjects. The majority of the people, however, 
wished for nothing but peace and quiet, and decidedly adhered to the existing 
order of things, and the rights which they had acquired under that order. 

Thus the peace of the country remained for the most part undistijjbed; 
and a series of comparatively prosperous years followed. The energies of 
the Swiss had been awakened by the years of revolution and of civil war, 
and displayed themselves in a hitherto unprecedented degree. They no 
longer stood apart from each other as formerly, like strangers; but had been 
made better acquainted by the storms of social collision. The concerns of 
each canton were now interesting to all. Journals and newspapers, which 
had formerly been suppressed by timid governments, instructed the people 
in useful knowledge, and drew its attention to public affairs. The Swiss of 
all cantons formed societies fdC the furtherance of objects of common utility, 
for the encouragement of various arts and sciences, and for the maintenance 
of concord and patriotism. The canal of the Linth formed a lasting monu¬ 
ment of this newly reawakened public spirit. 

Since the people had ceased to be viewed as in a state of perpetual infancy 
a new impulse was given to trade and industry, which were now no longer 
cramped and confined, as formerly, by corporate restrictions and monopolies. 
The participation in public affairs allowed to all free citizens enforced a mild 
^d equitable conduct on the governments. Schools were increased and 
improved throughout the country; the military force was newly organised; 
and, on the whole, a greater number of laudable objects were provided for in 
the space of ten years than had been thought of in the previous centuiy. 
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When the throne of Napoleon sank under the jiower of the allies, tl 
public-spirited part of»the Swiss nation fondly imagined that the hour wi 
come in which their country’s honour and independence might be> establishe 
on a firmer footing than ever. To preserve the benefits gained to the Ian 
by his act of mediation was the wish of a large majority of the people. ! 
the Swiss had sometimes felt, along with others, the iron arm of thS,t formic 
able despot (who had, however, spared them more than any neighbouriE 
population), yet his gift of a constitution had become deservedly dear to then 
It had dried up innumerable sources of discord. Under it a fellow-feeling 
never before experienced, had been diffused in the same degree as individuj 
pride had been humbled. The cessation of a state of subjection, wherever i 
had before existed, had decupled the number of confederates, and all restrainl 
on free communication betwixt one canton and another had been removec 

The cantons sent their contingents for the protection of the frontiers 
voted extraordinary imposts for their maintenance, and a diet was assemble 
at Zurich with unanimous instructions from its constituents. This bod 
declared with one voice its resolution "to observe a conscientious and impai 
tial neutrality with regard to all the high belligerent powers,” expressing, a 
the same time, its full anticipation that "the same would be acknowledgei 
upon their part.” It addressed itself as follows to the confederates: " Th 
great and only end of all our endeavours is to maintain this neutrality b- 
every means in our power; to protect our country’s freedom and indepeh 
dence; to preserve its soil inviolate, and to defend its constitution.” Th 
senate of Bern expressed itself as follows: "Our object is to guard the pacific 
borders of our country inviolate from the march of foreign armies; we an 
unanimormly resolved, however, at all events, to maintain tranquillity, order 
and security in our canton by all the means which stand in our power.” 

Such was the general sense of the Swiss people. Not such, however wai 
the sense of the great families in the once dominant towns of the confederation 
Many of these wished to see their country invaded by foreign armies, by aic 
of which they hoped to restore the old league of the thirteen cantons, with al 
its hated appendages of sovereignty and servitude, which had vanished fron 
the face of the land m 1798. 


me owiss delegates were received in a friendly manner by the emperc 
of Austria and the king of Prussia; but no direct recognition of their neutralit 
was vouchsafed to them. The satellites of these monarchs gave them dif 
tmctly to understand that Switzerland was regarded and would be treate 

the French system. A large Austrian fore 
was collected on the frontiers, particularly in the neighbourhood of B41e 
yet many stiU believed that a determined vindication of neutrality would nc 

of meantime, the Swiss delegates were stoppe 

at Fnbourg in Brisgau on then- return homewards from Frankfort, and thei 

nwf g®“eral enervation seemed to have spread itse] 

over the conduct of the affaus of the confederation at this crisis. There is n 

the men who led their forces and presided in thei 
^ acted the part of secret conspirators against the order of thing 

^ overwhelming powers of 1 

llies came poming m upon them; when these were joined by kings who owe( 

reinforcement of the frontier cordon — when, in short the ancient a 

itse^ ^ decided popular will showei 

mmstaS ' ^ overwhelmed by the force of cir 
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K-cr couched in terms of mildness and of amity, was issued 

by Pnnce Schwarzenberg, the Austrian commander-in-chief; and at the same 
^ declared, on his arrival in Zurich, that the monSs 
recognise a neutrality which, in the existing situation of Switzerland 
must be nothing more than nommal. The armies of the allied powers hoped to 
fed none but friends there. Their majesties pledged themselves solemnly not 

erlan^lT+h have secured the restoration to Switz¬ 

erland of the territories wrested from her by France — a pledge which we shall 

mSdhJ wit^h^^®- ^ indifferently. They disclaimed all wish to 

meddle with her internal constitution; but at the same time could not aUow 

f '>mder foreign influence. They would recognise her neutralitv 

from that day in which she became free and independent. 

+ 1 . ■‘■h®-festnan army marfeed over the Rhine on the 21st of December 1813 
feough the territories of B41e, Aargau, Solothurn, and Bern, iSrFrSch 
2^?^ first months of the followmg year the burdens and even the dangers 
of war were felt very severely in the northern and western parts of Switzer¬ 
land, partic^arly m Bale, which received much annoyance from the obstinate 

pfacr^ Gen?-^Sf ’ disposition of the commander of that 

place. Geneva, too, while she welcomed m anticipation the new birth of 

f herseF suddenly surrounded with the actual 

horrors of warfare, and threatened with a regular siege. The continual nas- 

SSi°IndThfS?m b^o^g^t^alignant fevers and maladies in their 

tram, and it became more and inore difficult to supply them with provisions. 

Austrian troops, Bern set the example of abolishing 
reclaimed the restoration of the predominance 
^ previously enjoyed in the Helvetic body. The example was 
followed first by Solothurn and Fribourg, and then by Lucerne. In Zurich 

ifei and2?i(?^fTiT^ of Mediation, by virtue of which it was sitting' 

^+’ ^P ^ P^^^ ^ confederation of the ninete^ 

cantons. But this was not enough for some of the men in power at that 

restoration of the old league of the 
thirteen cantons, and had already summoned the Pays de Vaud and tfe Aargau 

hept the Helvetic body together. Interested voices were fesed ^6^^ 
or annihilating or mutilating the last constructed cantons, which for sixteen 
years had enjoyed the boon of freedom and independence. Zug demanded a 
f® Aargau; Uri, the VaUe Levantinafrom 

<r?lP fhA IJie di^rict of Sargans from the canton of St. 

ThiirJn^ his former domains and sovereignties in the 

ifiurpu, Schwyz and Glarus combined to demand compensation for their 
privileges over the distncts of Utznach, Gaster, Wesen, and Ersatz; Uffier- 
walden, Uri, and Schwyz united in a similar demand for compensation for the 

possessed by them in Aargau, 
Ihurgau, St. Gall, and on the Ticino. ^ ' 

Zurich, B41e, and Schaffhausen displayed 
the least of prejudice or_ passion; while the Aargau and the Vaud showed 

Tn spirited resolution of their people 

In the lands and towns of B41e, Solothurn, and Zurich it was proposed to 
espouse the cause and rally round the standard of the Aargau. Bern how- 
ever, avoided open hostilities, and even offered to recognise the independence 

H. W. -VOTx- X VTT o ir 
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of the Vaud on certain conditions, which were rejected by 4^x5 

now made menacing dfemonstrations, and a dangerous ferment showed itse 
S^Th^Oberknd. Here, as in many other places, the palousy and suspiao 
of the various parties came into play, in proportion as discussion was br^che 
on the limits to be assigned to the rights of the people and their goyer _ ; 
News was daily received of scattereiTpl^s and msumctions, of impriso^en 
Sid banishments, in various places. .The to^ A iS ot 

protection of a Bernese garrison against the +1 

neonle Swiss troops were precipitately despatched to the banks 01 ti 
Ticino to prevent the breaking out of civil war; while other troops 
into the cLton of St. Gall to put an end to a scene of ^b®olute co^ 
While Switzerland was thus given up to a state of 
blood had already flowed in more than one district, pd the gaols of swer 
towns were filled with prisoners, the plenipotentianes of the 
were sitting in congress at Vienna, to establish the peace of Emope 
durable foundation. The allies had already allowed the addition to H( 
vetic body of Geneva, as well as of the Valais, and the Prussian prmcipah 
of Neuch^tel. Swiss delegates made their appearance with equal promptitu 
in the imperial metropolis on the Danube, as they had done eleven yea 

BuUhe politics of Europe moved no faster at Vieima Aa,n 
land did at the diet of Zurich. No settlement of Swiss affairs had been mac 
when the sudden news of Napoleon’s landmg from Elba and^s triu^l 
march through France awakened European diplomacy once more tro 
slumbers. The diet called to arms the half contmgent of fifteen thousa 
mm for the defence of the frontiers. Two battalions^ of the Vaud w< 
detached hastily to Geneva, and the same canton received as friends a 
comrades the troops of Bern, against which it had taken up arms a mor 
before. The most important elements of discord seemed to have disappear 

— the'most inveterate enemies to be reconciled. 

On the 20th of March, 1815, the definitive arrangements of the all; 
powers were promulgated. The existing nineteen cantons were recognisi 
md the increase of their number to two-and-twenty confirmed, by the a c 
Sion of Geneva, Neuch^tel, and the Valais. The canton of Vaud recen 
back the Dappenthal, which had been taken from it by France. Bier 
2d the bish^ric of BMe were given to Bern by way of compensation 
its former sovereign rights over the Vaud One moiety ^e custo 
received in the Vale Levantina was assigned to Tin; the abbot P 

crace and his ci-devant functionaries were indemnified with 8000 noi 
yearly. A decision was also given on the indemnification of those Bern 
who had possessed jurisdictions in the^Pays^de Vaud, and on many ot 
points in Sspute. The complaints of the Grisons alone were disregarded 
Chiavenna, the ValteUina, and Bormio, which had now become the prope 
of Austria, were neither restored nor was any compensation for thein gi-v 
notwithstanding the clause to the contrary in Prince Schwarzenberg s pi 

The cantons now remodelled their respective constitutions in the m. 
of agitations of aU kinds. Those in which the supreme power is assig 
to the Landsgemeinde for the most part removed the restrictions on 
popular prerogative, which had been mtrodimed by the Act of Mediat 
and approximated anew to pure democracy. In the city cantons the capi 
recovered, though in various modifications and proportions, a prepondera 
in the system of representation. Even in these privileged places, howe 
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ninny Iricada of tho jiuhlie weul remained true to the oonviction tried and 
proved liy past c'xpenejuH' (and about to receivi; after nodoii'i; period addiiinnal 
conhnuafioi? from the marah of events)--that participation of tlu^ h'sser 
towns and rural districts in public functions was a re<inisite eoialition for 
the jH'rmanence of traiuiuilhty; and that the members introducf'd from these 
rmnohT parts of the eountry wmild form vigorous roots of the sloudcr stem' 
orauthonty, and hx them wide arul deep in a repulilieau soil. 


awn’ZKRL.iNn HKVEPors along nkw lines 


la ISl/, the conhnlerates were led by llie invitation of the emperor 
Alexander into a signal di'viation from the nolii^y of their f<n-efathers Tlu-v 
entiTm into a elos<'_ alliance with Austria, liussia, and Prussia; and allowi'd 
u'lmselves to Ik- im.ved up with the system of th(> givat powims, by giving 
their adiK'sion to the Hofy Alliance, unmindful of the les.sons left liy the 
bwiss of old turn's. 


On the conclusion of the War of Lilx'ration from Napoleon, an opinion 
\\auh tho allied powern had hy tlxiur protnisaH Ixa-ania tmivaleait 

through gn'at part of (h'rmany — th;it tlic efforts of the ix'ople sliould Iki 
reijuited l.y th(' grant of repi-esentative constitutions. Tla; realisation of 
this obji'ct Was [Hirsued by opc'ii and secret mi'ans, wliich soon arousc'd attem- 
tion and mistrust on the part of the governirn'iits. Investigations were 
set on foot, followc'd up liy pmial inflietioim; and many of the aeeusi'd partii's 
made their (‘seapi* into iSwitzi'rland. A similar (lonrse was taken by .some 
Itahanis, on tlie suppn'ssion of the Piedmontese revolts ami the ahortive 
revolution of Napk's. Nativi's of France, moreover, who hud given offenec 
to tiu'ir g<ivernm('nt, <>i(her by repuhlieau prineijik's or liy adherence to 
the cause of .Napoleon, in like nianner .sought a place of irfugi'"in Switzerland. 
Ihe.si' oeeurrmiees did not fail to give umbrage to several cabinets, which 
was mereased by th(' friendly welcome and a.ssistnnee alTorded to the fugilive.s 
from (ireeee. It- m'ver seemed to occur to foivigii potentates what a blessing 
m the vieissitmil's of European alTairs was the existence of a land to which 
political victims ol all parties might resort as an inviolable sanctuary. 

I he year IKL'.'S, that of the French invasion of Siiaiu under Louis XVIII 
seemed an epoch of esiH'cially unfrii'iidly dis|)ositions in more than one 
luiropean court ugain.st Switzerland. There were personages who would 
willingly have used Ihe.si' disiiositions to elTeet some limitation of Helvetic 
indeiH'ndenee; hut their infhienee was either iii.snllieient for that piirpo.se 
in tUn c’ahiiMd.s lu wliich they or hccohmI an yet not riiH^ 

formers iusurhnu Momnvhiie th(‘ rcnuniHtranccH und deniainlH 

of roritinontal powers ufTonied matter o/ aiixiou&i coiisultntioii tiithe Ilelvfdic 
dud j, and their usual suhjixds of dLstaissioii were iiuTeased by two topics 
— fonngn police and Hurvcillancc of the pWHH. 

.It was rcsolvixl that both tlussc jiointH touclicd the prcrngativc^H of the 
HcparaJc cantons,^ and therefore did not admit of diuasion at any general 
<liet. An invitation was ac<x)rdingly issued to tlu^ goviTiuaents of all the 
eantons^T c^xhorting tluan to adopt vigorous measures, in or<l(*r that notliing 
nugiit find its way into newspajH^rs ant! Journals ineonsistent with protsir 
r4*s{H»et to friendly governments, Witli regard to fonugn police it was pro¬ 
posed to take mixisures for pr<tventing tlie entraiua* or residence of such 
strangiTs as liml left tlieir cowitry cm account of crimes or eiTorts at disturf)- 
ance of tlie piiblie re{K)se; and for providing that no foreigner shoukl be 
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except eucli as could show certificates or passports from th, 

resTOctive these demands were met by a ready*alacrity n 

In many of the cantons t improve on th< 

only to urge therr execution 1 ^ foreign affaira to str 

by subjectmg d^cu^ion^f d enlightened parts oj the cc 

^eiUan^. pubhc discussion and the old right of sanctus 

W of encroachment The diets cc 

should t“g%^th ddiberations on both subjects. Return] 

tinned to busy nripasiness of the cabinets; and, by consequei 

tranquillity dmi^he un Switzerland. Individuals lost 1 

SfShicrid fo^eSTbeen ascribed to them, and the sojourn 
importance which had became freer. The press occasioned m 

strangers m . x^g diets and in several of the councils; but in ' 

SWth “Stoef «d more freedom, amd in some dietn 

^^DuAglhSe'ySS m taS'in church aflata d»^ ^ 

J weh as^ongst theologians by profession. In the educated cilas 
reSious indifferentism became less frequent; while the genuine spirit 
SCce^Sal proSess. This tendency, like every other widely extern 
mental movement, had its questionable as well as its pleasing _ featu. 
Shocking ebullitions of fanaticism are reported to ha-^ taken pfs-ce m Zuri 
aid Ser cintons. A footing was gained in Fribourg and the Va 
by the revived order of Jesuits; and the friends of human mprovem 
couW not regard without anxiety their mfluence m ecclesiastical mati 

and in education.^’ 


beaction and reform; effects of the revolution of JULY 


The reaction making itself manifest throughout Europe in the third dec 
of the nineteenth century appeared also in the individual cantons of Swit 
land and in its general government. The same disparity between the ng 
of the nobility and those of the people which existed in northern Germ 
was to be found here. As we have seen, the cantons for the most part , 
an aristocratic government in which a few favoured families, the patrici: 
had so decided a preponderance that there was hardly a shadow of repre! 
tation of the people. As at an earlier period in other countries there 
been a distinction between Stadt and Ami (city and subject land), so at 
time in Switzerland the same distinction was still made between 
Landschaft (city and rural district). The citizens belonging to the k 
were permitted to send but a few nfembess to the great council < 

With such privileges in the hands of the patrician families the adminis 
tion of the state was as bad as possible. Offices were apportioned _ n 
according to birth than merit, the finances were not always managed m 
interests of the state. The evils of the administration of justice had bec' 
proverbial. Federal laws for the reflation of domestic intercourse and c 
merce were not thought of. The diet which met at one of the three lea( 
places CVororteJ — Bern, Zurich, and Lucerne — did not fall behind the < 
man diet in reactionary sentiment, adhered closely to the system of Metter 
and sent its men as mercenaries to France and Naples that it might pro 
appointments as officers for the young patricians. ... 

The younger generation, such as was growing up at the universities 
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elsewhere, would not content itself with such republics. Everywhere the 
opposition of the liberals was becoming active against ^;he rule of the oligarch¬ 
ies. Since the uprisings in northern Germany, especially, the demand for con¬ 
stitutional reforms became still more general. Societies were formed and the 
liberal press did not tire in proclaiming the principles of the new era; political 
equality, abolition of all privileges, equal representation for all the citizens of 
a».canton, freedom of the press, etc. Bern, at that time the chief place 
(Vorort, capital), whose govern¬ 
ment was the most aristocratic 
of all, September 22nd, 1830, 
sent a circular letter to the gov¬ 
ernments of the cantons urging 
them to proceed against the 
press and to hold fast to the old 
constitutions. This only fanned 
the flame. In the months of 
October and November assem¬ 
blies of the notables and of the 
people were held in almost aU 
the cantons, the principles of 
new constitutions were deter¬ 
mined upon, and in a few weeks 
the governments were forced to 
accept them. 

Already before the revolution 
of July, in May, 1830, the oli- 
garchal - ultramontane govern¬ 
ment in Ticino was overthrown 
and a different one erected on a 
democratic basis. The new con¬ 
stitution was accepted by the 
people in March, 1831. Events 
took a similar course in Zurich, 
where it was chiefly a matter of 
the relation of the rural districts 
(Landschaft) to the too powerful 
city; in Aargau, St. Gall, Lu¬ 
cerne, Solothurn, Fribourg— 
where the hierarchical aristoc¬ 
racy, supported by the Jesuits place ee la palto, lattsanne 

and congregationalists fCongre- « 

gisten) who had been driven flut of France, mustered out soldiers but was 
overthrown together with everything belonging 1;o it; in Vaud — where, acting 
with the hot-bloodedness of Frenchmen, the people called out to the great 
councillors (Gross-ratheJ oiLaMsaiiTie, “Down with the tyrants!” and estab¬ 
lished a radical constitution; in Schaffhausen and in Bern—where the deposed 
government for a time had the mad plan to maintain itself by help of the 
discharged Swiss soldiers of Charles X; in B41e—where bloody encounters 
twice occurred, and where for the adjustment of the quarrel federal troops 
had to take station, the great council of the city consented rather to a separa¬ 
tion from the rura,l districts than conform to their demands. Thus there 
were formed here in 1832 the two half-cantons, B41e (city) and rural BMe 
(with its government at Liestal). Similar desires for separation also showed 
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themselves in Schwyz and Valais, but they were laid aside after embitter 
conflicts. On the oth^ hand, the old constitution remained in force in U 
Unterwalden, Zug, Geneva, Glarus, the Grisons, and Appenzell. In Neucha 
the liberal party would no longer recognise the king of Prussia as the so 
ereign, but was suppressed in 1831 by the energy of the Prussian general V' 
Pfuel; and the movement ended in a victory for the existing govSrnmeni 


SIEBENER KONKORDAT; DISPUTES OYER ASYLUM AND RELIGION 

The party which in 1831 had secured a more liberal form of governme 
in a majority of the cantons strove also to achieve reforms in the federal cc 
stitution. At the diet of 1832 it obtained the appointment of a conomissi 
which was to revise the federal statutes and present its conclusions to 
extraordinary session of the diet of 1833. The liberal cantons, Bern, AargJ 
Thurgau, St. Gall, Solothurn, Zurich, and Lucerne, concluded the agreeme 
of the Seven (Siebener Konkordat) for the attainment and preservation 
popular sovereignty. On the other hand the conservative party, Uri, Schw; 
Unterwalden, Valais, Neuchatel, and the city of B41e, united in the leag 
of Sarnen (Sarner-Bund). In conjunction with the neutral party these si 
ceeded in 1833 in ha.ik-ing federal revision. As a result their hopes and deman 
increased. Armed bands from Schwyz and the city of B41e, July 30th, 18; 
entered Outer Schwyz and rural B41e to compel the submission of these seci 
mg districts. The consequence was that Schwyz and Bale city were occupi 
by federal troops and the league of Sarnen was declared annulled. The sej 
ration of Bale into two independent cantons was recognised and the reum 
©f Schwyz was declared — this, however, with complete equality of righti 

The gathering of many fugitives from Germany, Poland, and Italy, w 
found an asylum in republican Switzerland but who at times abused hos 
tality, brought on complications with foreign powers. The most acti 
among these revolutionists was Giuseppe Mazzini of Genoa, who in spite 
total lack of any promise of success was continually setting on foot n 
attempts at insurrection, to keep his Italian fellow-countrymen m practi 
“ Young Italy ” which he founded at that time caused an inroad of about fc 
hundred men under General Romarino into Savoy in order from this point 
revolutionise Piedmont and the rest of Italy. After the occupation of s< 
eral villages the undertaking foundered because of the indifference of 1 
people. From this time on Switzerland in the eyes of the outside wo 
appeared as the hearth of radicalism, especially as Mazzini wished to exte 
his activity to the whole of Europe and for the republicanisation of this C( 
tinent founded “ Young Europe.” Nc»v it rained diplomatic notes. J 
neighbouring powers complained of the abuse bf the right of asylum and h 
out the prospect of the most hostile measures, if Switzerland would not ex 
the participants of the Italian raid and keep a better watch over the k 
L ouis Philippe went farthest in severity toward Switzerland and even thre 
ened her with war if she would not expel Louis Napoleon, who had returr 
from America, and was living in Arenenberg as a citizen of Thurgau. 1 
latter left Switzerland for England of his own accord. 

Even more important were the consequences of the religious conflu 
The calling of Doctor Strauss from Wiirtemberg to the University at Zur 
in 1839 roused the rural population to arms and caused the fall of the libe 
government at Zurich; this did not again secure supremacy till 1845. M 
significant was the question of the convents. In a conference at Baden 
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Art 1. Contracting powers to accept “Regulations” adopted by the 
present conference. 

Art. 2. Regulations to be binding only in case of war between two con¬ 
tracting powers, and cease to be binding when a non-contracting power joins 
one of the belligerents. 

Arts. 3-5. Concerning ratification by contracting powers, the adherence 
of non-contracting powers, and denunciation by a contracting power. 

ANNEX TO THE CONVENTION 
Regulations Respecting tlie Laws and Customs of War on Land. 

Section I—On Belligerents 

Chapter I—On the Qualifications of Belligerents 

Art. 1, The laws, rights, and duties of war apply not only to the armies, 
but also to militia and volunteer corps, fulfilling the following conditions: I. 
To be commanded by a person responsible for his subordinates; II. To have 
a fixed distinctive emblem recognisable at a distance; III. To carry arms 
openly; and IV. To conduct their operations in accordance with the laws 
and customs of war. In countries where militia or volunteer corps consti¬ 
tute the army,’’ or form part of it, they are included under the term. 

Art. 2. The population of a territory which has not been occupied who, 
on the enemy’s approach, spontaneously take up arms to resist the invading 
troops without having time to organise themselves in accordance with 
Article I, shall be regarded a belligerent, if they respect the laws and cus¬ 
toms of war. 

Art. 3. The armed forces of the belligerent parties may consist of com¬ 
batants and non-combatants. In case of capture by the enemy both have 
a right to be treated as prisoners of war. 

Chapter II— On Prisoners of War 

Arts. 4-12. Prisoners of war; their personal property, their imprison¬ 
ment, utilisation of their labour, maintenance, recapture of escaped prisoners 
and parole. 

Art. 13. Individuals who follow an army without directly belonging to it, 
such as newspaper correspondents and reporters, sutlers, contractors, who 
fall into the enemy’s hands, and whom the latter think fit to detain, have a 
right to be treated as prisoners of war, provided they can produce a certifi¬ 
cate from the military authorities of the army they were accompanying. 

Art. 14. A bureau for information relative to prisoners of war^ to be 
instituted, on the commencement of hostilities, in each of the belligerent 
states, to answer all inquiries about prisoners of war, to keep an individual 
return for each prisoner of war. 

Arts. 15-16. Concerning rights and privileges of relief societies and in¬ 
formation bureaus. 

Art. 17. Officers taken prisoners may receive, if necessary, the full pay 
allowed them in this position by their coimtry’s regulations, the amount to 
be repaid by their government. 

Arts. 18-20. Right of prisoners to freedom of worship; wills; repa¬ 
triation. 
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1834 seven cantons had determined upon the subjection of the church to the 
authority of the state and the employment of the convents for purposes of 
general usefulness. Most violent was the quarrel over this matter in the can¬ 
ton Aargau, whose radical government finaUy, in 1841, closed all the convents, 
among others the wealthy one of Muri, and took possession of the property 
for “ purpose of instruction and benevolence.” Among the bigoted Catholics 
there was great excitement over this. It led to a victory of the ultramontane 
party in Lucerne and Valais in 1844. This party called the Jesuits to 
Lucerne to take charge of the instruction of youth. 

In this affair the wealthy farmer Joseph Leu and Sigwart Muller showed 
themselves especially active. The Jesuits had also established themselves in 
IVibourg and Schwyz. To expel them from Switzerland was the aim of all 
the liberal cantons. The expedition of the free lances (Freischaren) of 1845 
under the leadership of Ochsenbein of Bern met with failure. The govern¬ 
ment of Lucerne, still more embittered by the murder of Leu, assumed a 
terrorising attitude, demanded the punishment of the free lances, and resto¬ 
ration of the convents of the Aargau; and when no attention was i)aid to these 
demands concluded with Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, Zug, Fribourg, and 
Valais a, separate league (Sonderhund) for mutual protection against external 
and internal enemies. This league within a league was not to be endured; 
and, since the liberal cantons were in the majority, they decided at the diet 
in Bern, in July, 1847, upon the dissolution of the Sonderbimd, as being con¬ 
trary to the Pact of Federation (Bundesvertrag) and upon the expulsion of 
the Jesuits. As the fanatics of Lucerne failed to obey the diet, orders were 
given for federal action against the cantons of the Sonderbund. The federal 
army was mustered in and the experienced general Dufour of Geneva was 
placed at its head.® 


THE SONDERBTJND WAB (1847 A.D.) 

Europe had followed with an attentive eye the events we have just related. 
Peoples were preoccupied with them, courts saw in them a source of serious 
anxiety. All, takin g the Vienna congress as their point of view, desired a 
federative, neutral, and peaceable Switzerland. From this point of view 
the cause of the Sonderbund seemed to them to have justice on its side. But 
everywhere, owing to diversified interests, the language differed. “A fine 
country and a good people,” said King Louis Philippe, “ but it is in a bad way. 
Let us keep from interfering. To hmder others so doing is to render them a 
great service.” Guizot nevertheless proposed to occupy himself in Swiss 
affairs in a conference to be held at Paris or in London, but he was unsuc¬ 
cessful. Once Austrian troops on the one hand, French on the other, drew 
near Switzerland, but they w^ speedily recalled to their cantonments. Met- 
temich would willingly have taken the lead. Rad he not known that France 
could not leave Austria to interfere alone. Thenceforth, of the two powers, 
one contented itself with secretly aiding the Sonderbund by relays of arms 
and money, the other with lavishing encouragements on the seven cantons 

through its ambassador. ,t- i i 

Prussia hesitated, recommending Neuch4tel prudence. Czar Nicholas 
could not understand an intervention unless the powers had sixty thousand 
men behind them. Great Britain would not interfere at all. Under the 
ministry of Lord Palmerston, a young statesman named Peel, son of the 
illustrious minister of that name, joined the Bear Club at Bern where radicals 
met. At Rome, the French ambassador, Rossi, an ancient deputy of the 
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with Napoleon. But instead of profiting by the sudden panic which his 
appearance had excited, he allowed the Turks time to put themselves in a 
posture of defence. Encouraged and instructed by Sebastiani, they made 
their preparations with such energy and success that in the course of eight 
days the English vice-admiral found that he could not do better than weigh 
anchor and repass the Dardanelles. 

^ Shortly afterwards Admiral Siniavin appeared in the Archipelago, and 
incited the Greek islanders to throw off the Turkish yoke; whilst Duckworth 
sailed to Egypt upon a fruitless expedition , in favour of the mameluke beys 
against Muhammed Ali. Siniavin defeated the Turkish fleet on the 4th of 
Aprfi, captured several ships, and took possession of some islands. The bad 
TOnpition of his ships, however, compelled him to give up the blockade of the 
Dardanelles, and to retire, in order to refit, after having once more defeated 
the Turkish fleet. Meanwhile, Selim had been deposed. His successor, 
Mustapha IV, declared that he would continue to prosecute the war with Eng¬ 
land and Russia. But Siniavin, before he retired to refit, met the Turkish 
fleet off Lemnos, on the 1st of July: the Turks were beaten, lost several ships 
and a great many men. ^ 

The campaign of the Russians on the Danube, in 1807, was not productive 
of any decisive result, as General Michelson received orders to detach the third 
army corps to oppose the French in Poland. Czerni George, the leader of the 
^^volted Servians, took Belgrade, Shabatz, and Nish, penetrated into Bulgaria, 
where he was reinforced by some Russian troops, and gained divers signal 
advantages. ^ The war was conducted with more success on the frontiers of the 
two empires in Asia. The seraskier of Erzerum was entirely defeated by Gen¬ 
eral Gudovitch (June 18); and that victory was the more important, as it 
prevented the Persians from making a bold diversion in favour of the Turks. 

The emperor Alexander had agreed by the public articles of the Treaty of 
Tilpt (July, 1807) to evacuate Moldavia and Wallachia; but this was only a 
collusion between the two contracting parties. The Russians not only aimed 
at the permanent possession of the two provinces, but regarded all the Slavon¬ 
ians of the Danube as allies or subjects of the czar. VTien the Turks, on the 
14th of July, concluded a peace with Czerni George, whereby Servia became in 
some measure^ independent — and Czerni George afterwards called himself 
prmce of Servia — a Russian general guaranteed the treaty by his signature, 
^ one of the parties to the agreement. In the following year Radovinikin, a 
Russian envoy, repaired to Belgrade to establish the new principality; called 
an assembly of the nobles;^ drew up a sketch of a constitution for Servia, and 
tried to organise the administration. 

The French general, Guilleminot, was sent to the Turkish camp to negotiate 
adruce on the terms ostensibly laid down in the Treaty of Tilsit: namely, that 
the Russians should evacute Moldavia and Wallachia, but that the Turks 
should not occupy the two provinces until after the conclusion of a definitive 
p^ce. But Guilleminot's instructions contained a direct command to use the 
whole weight of the French influence in favour of the Russians and against 
the Turks; even one of Napoleon’s greatest admirers, although owning occa- 
ponal republican scruples, admits that their tone y^as very equivocal. In fact, 
it very soon became obvious that the whole mission of the general was a mere 
piece of diplomatic imposture and treachery. A congress was held at Slobozia, 
m the neighbourhood of Giurgevo, on the 24th of August, 1807, and a truce 
was signed, which, it was said, was to continue till the 30th of April, 1808. 
ihe Russians were to withdraw; the fortresses of Ismail, Braila, and Giurgevo 
to be given up to the Turks, whose troops, however, were to evacuate Moldavia 
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and WallacMa in thirty-five days. Everything, however, winch afterwards 
took place in consultation between the French and Russians, m reference to 

Turkev, bore upon a scheme of partition. r. n 4 . 4 . j ^.i. 

The Russians at length, on the 7th of Au^t, had left Cattaro tb® 
other strong places in Dalmatia to the French; thei^ emperor, on t le 9th, 
had ceded 4 his rights as protector of the repubhc of the seven umtea islands 
to Napoleon, and the latter was busy making preparations thence to extend 
£ operatioi^s and his dominion further to the east. Marmont, who admmis- 
tered the province of Dalmatia, received orders to fortify Ragusa 
strongly, and to make a report on the best plan to be adopted m case it should 
be dSrable to send an army quickly from Corfu, through Albania Macedonia, 
and Thrace. The Russians continued to be quiet observers of all this, and in 
the mean time made firm their footing in the proymces on the Danube. They 
made a pretence of the conduct of'the Turks on the occupation of Galatz, and 
their ill-treatment of the inhabitants of Moldavia, for not fulfilling the agr^- 
ment entered into at Slobozia. The Russian troops, who, accordmg to the 
terms of the treaty, were already retiring, received contra^ orders; and me 
Turks, again driven out of the two pruvinces, occupied Galatz ^ew. 

The conduct of the negotiation respecting the division of the Turkish booty, 
was committed to the chief of Napoleon’s secret police, who had been actively 
engaged in the murder of the duke d’Enghien. He now held a princely rank 
as the duke of Rovigo, and was sent to St. Petersburg with this and similar com¬ 
missions. In the Russian capital the emperor Alexander pd the duke acted 
as rivals in the art of dissimulation; the emperor loaded him with civilities of 
all kinds, as some compensation for the coolness and contempt with which he 
was at first treated, to a surprising extent, by the empress-mother and the 
Russian nobility. He was, indeed, soon consoled, for the slaves of the czar 
were as zealous in showing respect in the presence of their master, as they were 
gross in their insolence when not imder his observation. The accounts which 
Savary gives us of the political principles of the pious emperor and his chan¬ 
cellor, and their complete agreement with Napoleon’s morality and his own, 
would be quite incredible to us, did he not literally quote their words. Sav- 
ary’s secret report to the emperor Napoleon, partly written in the form of a 
dialogue, is to be found among the fragments of Napoleon’s unprinted corres¬ 
pondence. A contempt for public agreements, and the plunder of Sweden, 
even before the declaration of war, astonish us less than Romanzov’s audacious 
contempt of the opinion of all Europe; he thought it not worth a moment^s 
consideration; and this was quite in accordance with the language held by his 
master in speaking on the subject of Turkey. Thibaudeau has given so correct 
an opinion of both the emperors — of the nature of their consultations — of 
Savary and Romanzov that we cannot do better than refer the reader to the 
words of that writer. 

Turkey would at that time undoubtedly have been partitioned, had Aus¬ 
tria been willing to follow the nmnerous gentle hints to join the alliance of the 
emperors, who imagined themselves able to make their wUl the right and law 
of all nations; or if Napoleon had not found it inconsistent with his plans to 
bring on at an unfavourable moment a new war with Austria, which he clearly 
foresaw in 1808. The Russians, in the mean time, remained, throughout the 
whole of the year 1808, in quiet possession of the provinces which had been 
previously evacuated by them, and ruled not only in them, but extended their 
dominion as far as Belgrade, for the new prince of Servia was likewise under 
Russian protection. The army under the command of the grand vizir, 
which lay at Adrianople during the winter of 1807-1808, dwindled, during the 
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continuance of the truce of Slobozia, to a few thousanti mpn 
mg to ancient custom, the jan^saries returned to their hoiesT^kter""f^ 
again mcreased, however m the beginning of summer. BaJaktS lrki^ 
which was organised on the new European principle, was coTn™7t!frl L * 
twenty to thirty thousand men; it remained on the Danube Ss tSei 
kngth, resolved to put an end to the anarchy prevaUing in CoSaXmlt^ 
He deposed Mustapha IV, who supported the faction of^the janissaries aiul 
placed his brother Mahmud, on the throne. Bairaktar perished hoSr 
an u^urrection (November 14th), and Mahmud, too, wkild have been 
dered, had he not Been the last scion of the imperial family. But he was? 
compehed entuely to change his ministry, and to resign the government intS 
the hands of those who enjoyed the favour of the ulemai and t& janissarii 
Durmg the disturbances m the internal affairs of the Turkish Empire th»- 
foreign relations contmued the same as they were in the year 1807 immedr 
ately after the truce of Slobozia. When Napoleon’s plm of removing the 
negotiations respecting a peace between the Russians and the Turks to ParBs: 

i success, he found it advisable, in consequence of an impending war 
with Austria, to give the Turks into the hands of the Russians One of 
the chief causes of the war between France and Austria in 1809 was the close 
union between the latter power and England in reference to Turkish affairs 
which appeared m the co-operation of Lord Paget and Baron von Sturmer'' 
the English and Austrian ambassadors in Constantinople. It was the Aus¬ 
trians who mediated the peace between England and the Porte, of the 5th of 
January, 1809, after the conclusion of which the Turks refused to cede Mol¬ 
davia and IVallachia to the Russians, at the congress of Jassy, as they had 
formerly done at Bucharest. This led to a new war, of which we shall have to 
speak hereafter. 


CONGRESS OF ERFURT (1808 A.D.) 

In consequence of the complete stoppage of trade which Mowed the 
declaration of war in 1807, Russia suffered much more severely than England, 
and the Russian magnates, supported by the aversion of the emperor’s mothe^ 
to Napoleon, were very far from showing that good-will to the French whictt 
their emperor manifested for Napoleon and his representatives. This was 
soon experienced by Savary, duke of Rovigo, who, though overloaded with 
marks of politeness by the emperor, in reality proved unable to maks any way 
at the court of St. Petersburg, Caiilaincourt, duke of Vicenza, was afterwards 
deceived for some years by appearances, and by Alexander’s masterly art of 
dissimulation; but Napoleon soon came to experience in Spain that the per¬ 
sonal proofs of friendship exhibited by the emperor were by no means always 
in accordance with the Russian policy. The emperor Alexander himself, for 
example, on the urgent request of Caulaincourt, acknowledged Joseph Bona¬ 
parte as king of Spain; whilst Strogonov, the Russian ambassador in Madrid, 
alleged that he had no instructions to that effect, and corresponded with the 
insurgents. In the same way. Admiral Siniavin, who, on the breakmg out of 
wp with England, had taken refuge in Lisbon with nine ships of the line and a. 
frigate, not only refused to render any assistance to Marshal Jimot, who was 
threatened in that city by the English, but even to make a demonstration ^ if 
he were prepared to assist him. The manner in which he afterwards capitu¬ 
lated, on the 3rd of September, 1808, to Admiral Cotton, who i^used his ships 
to be taken to England, might indicate a very different disposition, especially 
as the ten ships were afterwards given back. 
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There was, indeed, no want of interchange of civilities between the two 
emperors. Whoever compares the attentions and marks of regard which have 
been recorded as shown by the one to the other with thn se(^et mtngues which 
they were at the same moment weaving against each other m iurkey and 
Spain, and with the open enmity which was shown as early as 1811; will learn 
from such a comparison what is the real worth of diplomatic and ^mcely 
friendships. The emperor of Russia made presents to his imperial brother 
of vessels and ornaments of malachite and other precious stones, whicm the 
latter exhibited in the Salon du Prix in the Tuileries, in order to be able to 
boast of the friendship of the emperor of Russia in presence of the circles of 
the faubourg St. Germain, Busts of Alexander were manufactured in the 
imperial porcelain manufactory at Sevres, and were ever^^here to be seen in 
the palace and rooms of the imperial family. All who had access to the court, 
or wished to make themselves agreeable to the emperor, found it necessary to 
purchase these ornaments, and place them conspicuously in their houses. The 
friendship was so intimate that one of the emperor of Russia s adjutants 
accompanied the emperor of the French when he went to Bayonne to set aside 
the whole reigning family of Spain. This adjutant, however, was the same 
Tchernitchev who was engaged in constantly travelling backwards and for- 
wards between St. Petersburg and Paris, who surrounded Napoleon, in spite of 
all his police, with a net of Russian espionage, and bribed all the ernploy^s who 
were venal in order to obtain papers. He intrigued with ladies to elicit 
secrets from them; and finally, in 1812, he even purchased a copy of the plan 
of operations for the war, when it was too late to change it. 

Napoleon knew that Austria was thinking of taking advantage of the gen¬ 
eral discontent and the secret associations in Germany to frustrate the plans 
of France and Russia with respect to Poland and Turkey; he was, therefore, 
very desirous of assuring himself once more of the Russian emperor before his 
journey to Spain. This design was a cause of great anxiety to the very num¬ 
erous partisans of the English and Prussian policy at the Russian court, when 
the question was raised of a conference between the- two emperors in Erfurt. 
Von Schladen, the friend of the minister von Stein, therefore presented a mem¬ 
orial to the emperor of Russia, shortly before his departure to Erfurt on the 7th 
of September, 1808, in which Alexander was forewarned of all that would take 
place there. From this it may be seen that the emperor of Russia was con¬ 
tinually receiving secret counsel and warning from the enemies of the French, 
and that he played his part in Erfurt more ably than Napoleon, from whom he 
separated, as even the French writers report, with all the outward signs of 
indescribable friendship and esteem, but inwardly full of distrust. Von 
Schladen says very freely to the emperor, that he had given him the advice 
laid down in his memorial, “in order that he might see through the sophisms, 
falsehoods, and deceptions which were prepared for him by Napoleon, and 
awaited him in Erfurt.” 

On his way to the congress, the emperor visited the king and queen of 
Prussia in Konigsberg, and arrived on the 26th of September in Weimar, where 
his brother Constantine had been staying since the 24th. On the 27th Napol¬ 
eon entered Erfurt, and at one o’clock drove out a distance of several miles 
from the town to meet the emperor of Russia, who was coming from Weimar. 
Our modest object does not permit us to incorporate in our prose the poetry of 
the subsequent festivities, nor in glowing language to extol the skill display^ 
by the masters of the ceremonies. That splendour enough was exhibited in 
Erfurt may be sufficiently gathered from the fact that the four vassal-kiugs of 
the confederation of the Rhine, thirty-four princes, twenty-four ministers of 
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state, and thirty generals, were by express command to summon un for f\ 
occasion everythmg which im^mation could suggest in the wav of coLi-i 
splendour and extravagance. Talma and the Pansian comnanv 
been sent to Erfurt to sot, as Napoleon said, bS 
armchairs were placed for the two emperors, whilst the other rulers sSbeh^^'"? 
thm on oominon chato, We know not what truth there ™ S Ko^l‘ 
which was at |iat time m every mouth, and related in aU the French wS ’ 
written for effect, that the emperor Alexander, whilst Talma Ts befc 
applauded on the stage, played his own part with Napoleon in the nit 

fdiowbg Te?^^ ^ pronounced tS 

The friendship of a great man is a favour of the gods. 

when the emperor ^zed Napoleon’s hand, made a profound bow, and feel- 
mgly exc aimed: “That I have never more truly felt than at the nresenf- 
moment The festivities contmued from the 27th of September till the Mth 
of October, and furnished to the Germans the most melancholy spectacle of 
their prmces and nobles conducting themselves publicly, not only as slaves of 
Napoleon but even as servants and flatterers of all his generals and courtiers 

In order to flatter the emperor of Russia, Napoleon acted as if he had been 
influenced by Alexander’s application in favour of Prussia; but in realitv 
oppressed the king and his subjects afterwards just as before. He profited 
by Alexander’s admiration and friendship to make a show of his pretended 
willingness to conclude a peace with England. Though he had written three 
times directly to the king of England, and had always been referred to the 
minister, he nevertheless prevailed upon Alexander to unite vdth him in 
signing another letter addressed to King George. The result was such as- 
might have been foreseen; the object, however, was attained: the letters and 
answers were printed, and officially commented upon in the journals. 

The negotiations were carried on personally in Erfurt between the two 
emperors themselves, and much was agreed upon which neither the one nor 
the other intended to observe. A written treaty of alliance was besides con¬ 
cluded by Romanzov and Champagny, which was calculated with a view to 
a new war with Austria. The substance of the agreement consists in a closer 
alliance of the two powers against England, and the cession of Moldavia and 
Wallachia to Russia. Hitherto Napoleon had only been willing to concede 
this last point on conditions which referred to Silesia. In the fifth article of 
the Treaty of Erfurt, which was kept strictly secret, the two emperors agreed 
to conclude a peace mth England on condition only that that country should 
acknowledge Moldavia and Wallachia as a part of the Russian Empire. Then 
follow several articles on the cession of those Turkish provinces. In the elev¬ 
enth article it is stated, that further negotiations were to be carried on respect¬ 
ing a further partition. It was agreed, too, that the treaty was to be kept 
secret for ten years. Buturlin boasts, with reason, that the emperor Alex¬ 
ander in Erfurt, by his Greco-Slavonian arts of deception, gained a victory 
over the Italo-Gallic talents of Napoleon; and, in fact, the very highe^' 
triumph is to outwit the deceiver. 

Even as early as this Napoleon is said to have thrown out the idea of a 
marriage with Catherine Pavlovna, Alexander’s sister, which inferred, of 
course, a previous separation from the empress Josephine., Alexander, on his 
part, is said to have raised dififlculties on the question of religion, and to have 
referred the matter to his mother, who very speedily had the princess betrothed 
to Duke Peter of Oldenburg. Moreover, the reception of the duke of Olden- 
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burg into the confederation of the Rhine was one of the results of the meeting 
^bTiar which broke out in AprH, 1809, between France and Austria, put 

theSeThyof the Russo-French alliance to a practical test. Russia complied 

with the letter of her engagements to the one belligerent power by declaMg 
w against the other; bht Prince Galitzin, who was to have made a powerful 
dSon in Galicia, kme so late into the field and his movements were so 
SJy that it was evident he had no desire to contribute to the success of 
h f sovereign’s aUy. There was no longer any show of cordiality m the 
dinbmatic mtercoLe between Frpce and Russia; but both parties foimd 
it Convenient for the present to dissemble their mutual alienation. 

Treatv of Schonbrunn, signed by vanquished Austria (October 14th, 1809) > 
that nower ceded partly to France and partly to the confederation of the 
RhL^Tever^S^Ss m and Italy, with their depndencies; she 

was desSled in favour of the duchy of Warsaw, of aU western Galicia and 
thC city of Crkcow; and surrendered to Russia a territory whose population 
iSfa estimated at 400 000 souls. The emperor of Austria, moreover, recog¬ 
nised the rights which Napoleon arrogated over the monarchies of the south 
of Europe, adhered to his continental system, and renounced all the conntries 
cornSd under the name of the Illyrian Provinces. . But the house of Habs- 
bure^ true to the adage, Tu, felix Austria, nuhe, retrieved its fortunes at the 
expense of its pride, by bestowing a daughter m marriage on the conqueror. 

RENEWED WAR WITH TURKEY (1810 A.D.) 

Immediately after Alexander’s return from Erfurt orders were given to 
ouen nSiations with the Turks. The conferpce took place at Jassy but 
It^was immediately broken off after the Ri^sian plenipotentiaries had de¬ 
manded as preliminary conditions, the cession (ff Moldavia and WaUachia, 
Sthe’expEn of tlie British minister from Constantinople. Hostilities 
were tyen resumed. The Russians were commanded by Prince Prosorovski, 
rSter his death by Prince Bagration. With the exception of Giurgevo, aU 
the fortresses attacked by them fell into their hands, until they e^ountered 
the a^mTS the grand vizir, near Silistria, and being defeated with a oss of 
ten thousand men (September 26th), were compelled to evacuate Bulgaria. 
The grand vizir, without taking advantage of his victory, retired to wi 

^'^^In^Mav 1810 the Russian main army, under Kamenskoi, apin crossed 
the DaS at Hirsova, passed through the and 

ao-ninqt the Turkish main army to Shumla and Varna. At tne sanm nme, 
the corps of Generals Laperon and Sacken proceeded to blockade Sdista 
and Rustchuk. The Turks could nowhere keep the field. At iiavarna tney 
were routed; at the storming of Bazardjik they lost 

the storming of Rasgrad three thousand. ?Jy 

bv Lanseron. So far everything was favourable for tae Kussians. ™ey 
adfed to their advanties the conquest of Rusfchnk *e 
nova and of Sophia towards Adrianople would have been open, the fortress o^ 
Shumla would have been avoided, and the main pmy of the _ 

bXmanoeuvred out of it. The taking of Rustchuk, and above ^ the smr- 
in^ofthe troops, was consequently the next problem for General Kamenskoi. 
Instead of doing this, the Russians attempted to storm ahnost simultaneous y 
tetiacSoi of Varna, Shunda and Eustchuk *^5 

three places, the defence of which was conducted by English omcers, ana 
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Geneva diet, was charged to solicit Pius IX to recall the Jesuits from Lucer 
It was thought both ys London and Paris that the best means of restor 
peace to Switzerland was to take from the radicals their principal grievai 
and their flag. The holy father contented himself with letting the Sv 
know that he would remain passive in the strife (passive se habere decrevit) . 

Switzerland, under these circumstances, was persuaded that thS momi 
had come frankly to declare to Europe her intention of being sole interpre 
of her Pact of Alliance; to have done with the questions that agitated h 
and to constitute herself on the basis of an enlarged and equitable democra 
which would soon see her the first on the road towards which all Europe 
peoples were proceeding. She knew the states which lavished advice on j 
to be tom by a revolutionary spirit and incapable of uniting against her h 
common resolution. It was under the influence of this thought that Ochs^ 
bein opened the confederation diet on the 5th of July, 1847. 

Although only the son of a hotel keeper, without instmction in the classi 
but gifted with prompt and pleasing intelligence, he presented himself ime 
barrassed before an assembly wherein the heads of the two parties divid 
Switzerland were sitting, and at which the majority of ministers from fore: 
powers assisted. Frankness characterised _ his discourse. Foreseeing 
European crisis—“Our modem world,” said he, “rests on worm-eai 
columns, on institutions that have for support only the powers of ha 
and interests, a constmction that the slightest storm wUl make a ru 
WeU, this storm approaches; the colossus is quite aware of it. He sleep 
dangerous sleep.” Descending from these heights to questions of the mome 
the president of the diet proclaimed the right of the majority, whom Switz 
land had' always recognised. When this majority had been declared, 
courteously kfvited aU the cantons to join with it. Callame, a Neuch^ 
deputy, exposed in language firm and untouched by passion the gravity 
events that had given place to a separate alliance, and demanded that tl 
should leave those who had concluded it the time to convince themseb 
that it was no longer necessary. 

In reality, the vote of the majority meant a declaration of war. I 
diet adjourned so as to give the parties time either to unite or to finish th 
preparations for hostilities. It reassembled on the 18th of October. T 
delegates, envoys of peace, were sent from each of the Sonderbund canto: 
but they met with scant welcome: one-half wanted war. 

Colonel Dufour is made Commander of the Army 

On the 29th of October the deputies from the seven cantons left Bej 
and on the_4th of November it was decided that the decree ordering the disso] 
tion of their alliance should be executed by ariSs. The diet put on foot fif 
thousand men, and entrustecf the command, with the rank of general. 
Colonel Dufour, of Geneva. _ No name in the army was more respected, no 
had more weight. Dufour did not belong to either side. In sympathy he w 
conservative, but was none the less a man of progress. He had been in t 
wars and published writings on military science, fruits of a long and wi 
experience. No chief loiew as he did the canton militia, over whose mana 
yres he had for a number of years presided in the camp at Thun, as ch 
mstructor of the engineering corps. To these warlike qualities he united t 
wtues of a man of peace. He was occupied in the elaboration, on a pi 
he had conceived, of the fine map of Switzerland which bears his name, wh 
he was caUed to quit the pursuits of the student for the field of battle. 1 
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suffered so enormously, that the Turks felt themselves strong enou-h to con • 
out from behind their intrenchments, and attack the Russkn \ i 
Shumla. They failed, however, in their attempt to stomir ^ ^ 

To reheveRustchukthegrandvizirsentMukhtarPashawith nicked tmrr • 

by way of Tirnova, to the Danube. But if the Turks with thei?unite. 
were too weak to force the Russians to abandon the intrenchments belVe 
Shumla, they could certainly not expect with a part of their annv to rout t’" - 
enemy near Rustchuk, where he stood with his united forces between their 
separate wings. Only m case Mukhtar Pasha, who had increased his forces to 
forty thousand men, entered Wallachia at Turna, and marched against 
Giurgevo, could the offensive have a meaning, or any influence, upon the siego 
of Rustchuk, because here it met with the weak point of the enemv But to 
enter upon the offensive with an army in Wallachia, whilst the Russians stood 
before the fortresses of the Danube in Bulgaria, never came into the heads of 
the Turks. Mukhtar Pasha intrenched himself at the mouth of the Yantra 
to cover the passes of Tirnova and Sophia. On the 7th of Septemter he was 
attacked in front, flank, and rear, held out with his best troops till the next 
morning, and then surrendered with five thousand men, and all his artillery. 
After this Sistovo and Cladova capitulated, and on the 27th of Septemfcr 
Rustchuk and Giurgevo surrendered. 

The road to Adrianople was now open for the Russians, but their enormous 
losses, caused by their own folly, would have prevented their assuming the 
offensive beyond the Balkan for this year, even if the season had not been so 
far advanced. Reinforcements for the next year could not be expected, as 
Napoleon was preparing to attack Russia, and therefore they began to nego¬ 
tiate. Another insurrection of the janissaries interrupted tliese negotiations, 
but did not induce the grand vizir to profit by this opportunity, and fall witii 
his whole force upon the Russians, who, at this time, were scattered over the 
country from Widdin to Sophia and thence as far as tkrna. Not until Czerni 
George, in February, 1811, had placed the principahty of Sereda under the 
protection of Russia, did the grand vizir awake from his apathy in Thrace, 
and cross the Balkan, with only fifteen thousand men. He, however, pro¬ 
ceeded so slowly that Kamenskoi had time enough to assemble sufficient 
forc0S 

They met at Lofteh on the Osma; the Turks were defeated, and lost tluee 
thousand men. Achmed Pasha, however, a violent and sturdy soldier, with¬ 
out any higher military education, led fifty thousand fresh troops to Shumla, 
and insisted upon their taking the offensive. The Russia^ had received no 
reinforcements, but Kutusov had taken the command. Without any consid¬ 
erable losses, he concentrated his small army at Silistria and Rustchuk, and 
abandoned Bulgaria as far as the latter place, after ha\nng rased the for¬ 
tresses. In the battle before Rustchuk, on the 4th of July, the Tmks were 
driven back, but on the 7th, they forced the twenty thousand Ru^ians who 
stood on the right bank of the Danube to give up Rustchuk also, though not 

until its works had been rased. , q 

Instead of crossing the river from the Dobrudja, and operating, 
superior force upon the Russian lines of confiscation, ,i 

allowed himself to be induced, by the retreat of Butusov, to cro^ the Dfute 
at Rustchuk, without a fo^ess in his rear. Arrived on 
main army, a Russian flotilla barred his retreat, while J' , P town'^fno 
the Danube above and below Rustchuk, aM took posse^io _ vizir 

longer fortified) and of the Turkish camp (September 7th) The 

fled, but his main army, still consisting of 25,000 men and 56 p 
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was forced to surrender in tlie vicinity of Giurgevo. A few days afterwards 
Count St. Priest took Shirtov, with the whole of the Turkish flotilla on the 
Danube. Nicopoli and Widdin next surrendered, so that by the end of the 
campaign the Russians were masters of the whole right bank of the Danube. 
The Servians, also, aided by a body of Russians, had wrested from the Turks 
the last fortresses they held in the principality. _ 

The grand vizir asked for a suspension of arms, with a view to negotiating 
a peace; but the terms now demanded by the victorious Russians were such as 
the Porte would not accede to. The war was continued in 1811, but always 
to the disadvantage of the Turks. Resolved on a last desperate effort, they 
assembled a formidable army whilst the conference at Bucharest was still 
ncuding. At last, the rupture between France and Russia changed the aspect 
of affairs, and compelled the latter power to abandon the long-coveted prey 
when it was already in its grasp. The Russian minister, Italmski, contented 
himself with requiring that the Pruth should for the future form the boundary 
betwwm the two empires. The sultan regarded' even this concessi<m as dis¬ 
graceful; but the Russians carried their point by bribery, and the Treaty of 
Buc.han'st was concluded. Its chief provisions were these; 

Arth^le 4. The Pruth, from the point where it enters Moldavia to its con¬ 
fluence with the Danube, and thence the left bank of the latter to its embou- 
clmro on the Black Sea at Kilia, shall be the boundary between the two 
('innin^a. Thus the Porte surrendered to Russia a third of Moldavia, with the 
fortrosse-s of Klioczim and Bender, and all Bessarabia, with Ismail and Kilia. 
By tlu! same article, the navigation of the Danube is common to the subjects 
of Russia aiul Turkey. The islands enclo^d between the several arms of the 
river below Ismail are to remain waste. The rest of Moldavia and Walla^ia 
are to be; restored to the Turks in their actual condition, -^^i^le 6. The 
Asiatic frontier remains the same as it was before the war. Article 8 relates 
to the Servians, to whom the Porte grants an amnesty and_ some privileges, 
the interpretation of which offers a wide field for the 
subtlety. Article 13. Russia accepts the mediation of the ^ 

elusion of a peace with Persia, where hostilities had begun anew, at the instiga¬ 
tion of the English ambassador. 


WAR WITH NAPOLEON 

Notwithstanding all the demonstrations to the contrary made since the 
P(*'icc of Tilsit England, Russia, Prussia, and also Austria partially, always 
conSmeiU^^^ a certain mutual understanding, which was, however, 
kent very si'cret and somewhat resembled a conspiracy. The most dist n- 
mifshed sdatesmen both in Russia and Prussia felt how unnatural was an alli- 

Alexander, and IVederick Will am III and 
to tlie subiect. This was also clone on the part of England, and it is 
;“hi^ SSeror Alexander as early as the -fting in Erl^ 18^8 
expressed his doubts respecting the duration of his 

r>nTuliici of Russia in the campaign against Austria, in 1809, first snoox iNapo 
> ’s ((mfiden?e in his ally. Mutual complaints and recriminatmns ensued; 

advisable to give W™—® ^ then d^ 
-mr! N'iT)nl(‘on cvcn when he had entered, through ihugui;, upon uie 
sul),iect\)f an Austrian marriage, still continued to carry on negotiations for an 

^^^' tIic enlargemenr of the territory of the duchy of Warsaw, extorted by 
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NapnlfHm at the Rnico of Sclionbrunn, at length led to an exchange nf 
inatH-aotoH, winch tended strongly to a war The Poles natLllf expected 
from Napol<H)n ami lus advisers that he would in some way give nL HffaS 
<-unvney to the nam(‘ of Pohuul; against this the emperor of Russia eamesSj 
protested. Ih(‘ whol(‘ of the diplomatic correspondence between Russia fn^ 
hmuee 111 the yeans IKll) and 1811 turns upon the use of the words Poles Sd 
Polish, although^ Russia had again obtained by the Peace of SchonbruiTa 
portion ;'t Austnan i’ohmil as it hail previously obtained a part of PrusSan 
I oland lij the 1 (‘ui.e ol lilsit. Seeing that the whole of western Galicia 
/amoisk, and ( racow had b(>on united to the duchy of Warsaw by the Peace of 
Sehimhriinn, Russia called upon the emperor of the French to bind himself 
expressly by trcxity not to revive the names of Pole and kingdom of Poland 

Hefoiv the (>n<l of hS0<) many notes were exchanged concerning this point' 
appnnmUy H() msignificant, but in reality so important for the peace and 
safety of th(‘ Russian Knipire. Napoleon agreed to give the assurance so 
enrnesf ly dissired by Ah’xander, and Caulaincourt, the French ambassador in 
Ht. Petersburg, sigiUHl a ri'gular concession of the Russian demand in January 
ISIO. By till' first two articles of this agreement it was laid down that the 
word Poland, or Polish, was not to be used when any reference was made to 
the enlargiuiient of the duchy of Warsaw. By the third article the two 
emperors liouud thcm.sclves not to revive or renew any of the old Polish orders. 
In the fifth, the empt'ror of the French agreed not further to enlarge the duchy 
of Wansaw by the nddit.iou of provinces or cities belonging to the former state 
of Poland. 

'i'his agreimumt, signed by Caulaincourt, still required the confirmation 
of tlu' (‘iiiperor of th(' h'nmch: and Napoleon had given instructions to his 
ami lassador only to agree to such an arrangement on condition that the agree¬ 
ment wiis drawn up in the msiial diplomatic manner: that is to say, in employ¬ 
ing words and jihrasi's so chosen as to be callable of any subsequent interpre¬ 
tation which may best suit th(^ parties. This was not done. The articles 
were very brief, t ill* huiguagf' so chxir and definite as to be incapable of mistake 
or misrepreHeiit.atinJi, Without directly refusing his sanction to the treaty, 
Najioleoi: required that: it should be couched in different language, and caused 
a new liraft of it to be pres('nte(l in Ht. Petersburg. The Russians saw at once 
through hi.s purpo.se, .and Alexander ('xpres.sed his displeasure in terms which 
pl.'iinly iniiicated to the French ambassador his belief that Napoleon was really 
meditating some hostile measures again.st him, and was only seeking to gain 
time bv tlie treatV. 

'Phi's oeeurred ’in h'ebruary, IKK); in the following months both Rqmanzov 
;md (hulaiiieourt took the greate.st possible pains to bring the question to a 
favourable issue, and negotiations continued to be carried on respecting this 
.siibjert til! Heptemlier. 'Phev could not agree; and after September there 
was no more talk of the treatv, much less of its alteration. The relation 
betwern the two eiuperor.s had nmlergone Ji complete change in the course ol 

'fheV-upiditv of Ru.H.sia, far from being glutted by the possesion of Fin¬ 
land, great part of Pru-ssian and Aastritin Poland, Moldavia, and Bessarabi^ 
still craved R.r more. Njipok'on wtis, however, little inclined to concede 
<’onsf:mtinople and the Medit<*rranean to his Russian ally (to whose empir 
he .aadgnei the I humbe a.s ti bmmdtiry), or to put it in possession of the duchy 
of W.arsaw, 'Phe Au.strian marriage, which was effected in 
l. d Ituasia to cnnclude that .she would no longer be permitted to 
herself at the ex{H*n,s»* of Austria, and Alexander, seeing that notliing mor 
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was to be gained by complaisance to France, consequently ass^ed a toeaten- 
kJposS, and condescended to listen to the complaints of his agncultmal 
and mercantile subjects. No Russian vessel durst ventme ^ f f -^ 

Russian fleet had been seized by the British in the harbours of Lisbon. At 
Riga lay immense stores of grain in want of a foreign market. On the 31st of 
December, 1810, Alexander published a fresh tariff permitting the inapOTtation 
of colonial products under a neutral flag (several 
arrived under the American flag), and prohibiting the 

manufactured goods. Not many weeks previously, on the IBth of December, 
Napoleon had annexed Oldenburg to France. The duke ^fter, was nearly 
rekted to the emperor of Russia, and Napoleon notwithstanding his declared 
readiness to grant a compensation, refused to allow it to consist of tlm grand- 
duchy of Warsaw, and proposed a duchy of Erfurt, as yet uncreated, which 

Russia scornfully rejected. , 

The alliance between Russia, Sweden, and England was now speedily con¬ 
cluded. Sweden, which had vainly demanded from Napoleon the possession 
of Norway and a large supply of money, assumed a tone of indignation, threw 
onen her harbours to the British merchantmen, and so openly ca,rried on a 
contraband trade in Pomerania, that Napoleon, in order to maintain tM con¬ 
tinental system, was constrained to garrison Swedish Pomerania and 
and to disarm the Swedish inhabitants. Bernadette, upon this, ranged him¬ 
self entirely on the side of his opponents, without, however, coming to an open 
rupture, for which he awaited a declaration on the part of Russ^. ihe 
expressions made use of by Napoleon on the birth of the king of Rome at 
length fiUed up the measure of provocation. Intoxicated w^h success ne 
boasted, in an address to the mercantile classes, that he would, m despite of 
Russia, maintain the continental system, for he was lord over the whole of 
continental Europe; and that if Alexpder had not concluded a treaty with him 
at Tilsit, he would have compelled him to do so at St. Petersburg. ^ The pride 
of the haughty Russian was deeply wounded, and a rupture was nigh at hand. 

Russia had, meanwhile, anticipated Napoleon in making preparations 
for war. As early as 1811, a great Russian army stood ready for the invasion 
of Poland, and might, as there were at that time but few French troops in 
Germany, easily have advanced as far as the Elbe. It remained, howeve^ 
in a state of inactivity. Napoleon instantly prepared for war and fortined 
Dantzic. ffis continual proposals of peace, ever unsatisfactory to the ambition 
of the czar, remaining at length unanswered, he declared war.« 

But, to get within reach of Russia, it was necessary for Napoleon to pass 
beyond Austria, to cross Prussia, and to conciliate Sweden and Turkey; an 
offensive alliance with these four powers was therefore indispensable. Aus¬ 
tria was subject to the ascendency of Napoleon, and Prussia to his arms; to 
them, therefore, he had only to declare his intentions; Austria voluntarily 
and eagerly entered into his plans, and Prussia he easily prevailed on to jom 

Austria, however, did not act blindly. Situated between the two giant 
powers of the north and the west, she was not displeased to see them at war: 
she looked to their mutually weakening each other, and to the increase of her 
own strength by their exhaustion. On the 14th of March, 1812, she promised 
France thirty thousand men, but she prepared prudent secret instructions lor 
them. She obtained a vague promise of an increase of territory as an mdern- 
nitv for her share of the expenses of tbe war, and the possession of Galicia 
was guaranteed to her. She admitted, however, the future possibflity of a 
cession of part of that province to the kingdom of Poland, but in exchange tor 
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that she would have received the Illyrian Province'? Tho i , , 

secret treaty establishes this fact. ■‘^^o^ces. The sixth article of the 

^ The success ofthe war, therefore, in no degree depended onthece««ion nf 
Gahcia, or the difficulties arising from the Austrian jealousy respectffif ?haf 
possession. Napoleon consequently might, on his entrance into Vil^ HvJ 
publicly proclaimed the liberation of the whole of Poland, instead of tetn^n^ 
the expectations of her people, confoimding and rendering them indiffS 
by expressions of doubtful import. This was one of those decisiw i™ 
which occur in politics as well as in war, and which determine the futum 
No consideration ought to have made Napoleon swerve from his purpose; 
Put whether it was that he reckoned too much on the ascendency of his ceniu® 
or the strength of his army and the weakness of Alexander; or that consid¬ 
ering what he left behind him, he felt it too dangerous to carry on so di'?tant a 
war slowly and methodically; or whether, as we shall presently be told bv 
himself, he had doubts of the success of his undertaking, certain it is that he 
either neglected or could not yet venture to proclaim the liberation of that 
country whose freedom he had come to restore. Yet he had sent an ambassa¬ 
dor to her diet; and when this inconsistency was remarked to him he replied 
that that nomination was an act of war, which only bound him during the 
war, while by his words he would be bound both in war and peace, ifiis it 
was that he made no other answer to the enthusiasm of the Lithuanians than 
evasive expressions, at the very time he was following up his attack on Alex¬ 
ander to the very capital of his empire. 

He even neglected to clear the southern Polish provinces of the feeble 
hostile armies which kept the patriotism of their inhabitants in cheek, and to 
secure, by strongly organising their insurrection, a solid basis of operation. 
Accustomed to short methods and to rapid attacks, he wished to do as he had 
done before, in spite of the difference of places and circumstances; for such is 
the weakness of man that he is always led by imitation, either of others or of 
himself, which in the latter case is habit, for habit is nothing more than the 
imitation of one’s self. Accordingly, it is by their strongest side that great 
men are often undone!^ 


Napoleon Invades Riissia (1813 A.D.) 

On the 24th of June, 1812, Napoleon crossed the Niemen, the Russian fron¬ 
tier, not far from Kovno. The season was already too far advanced. It may 
be that, deceived by the mildness of the winter of 1806 to 1807, he imagined 
it possible to protract the campaign without peril to himself until the winter 
months. No enemy appeared to oppose his progress. Barclay de Tolly,_the 
Russian commander-in-chief, pursued the system followed by the Scythians 
against Darius, and perpetually retiring before the enemy gradually drew him 
deep into the dreary and deserted steppes. _ This plan originated with Scham- 
horst, by whom General Lieven was advised not to hazard an engagement 
until the winter, and to turn a deaf ear to every proposal of peace. General 
Lieven, on reaching Barclay’s headquarters, took into his confidence Colonel 
Toll, a German, Barclay’s right hand, and Lieutenant-Colonel Clausewntz, 
also a German, afterwards noted for his strategical works. ^ ^ 

General Pfiil, another German, at that time high m the emppor s conti- 
dence, and almost all the Russian generals opposed Scha^omt s plan, Mia 
continued to advance with a view of giving battle: bat on Napoleon s appeM- 
ance at the head of an army greatly their superior m number, belOTe 
Russians had been able to concentrate their forces, they were naturaUj com 
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n A +,^ To+;ro > 4 #>fnrp him’ and on the prevention, for some weeks, of the 
Stion of newly levied Russian army under Prince Bagration with the 
forces under Barclay, owing to the rapidity of Napoleon s advance, Scharn- 
Dlan was adopted as the only one feasible. . 

TOst the French were advancing, a warm and 
r^nrripd on SO long in the hnperial Russian council of war at Vilna, whether to 
that citv^or adopt the plan of Barclay de ToUy, the mmister of war 
defend that ^ at length obliged to march pre- 

cipitately"to the Dvina with the sacrifice of considerable stores, and ^ 
cipitaiuy w V j .„„„ which had been established at Drissa. As late 

^ spMd staff and 

wtre a^mbS at a ball, at the castle of Zacrest, Vilna, b^omng 
tn roneral Bennigsen, so that the French found everything on the _28th just 
‘i>i! it h 111 been prepared for the reception of the emperor of 

tlu' castle and carried off the furniture as booty; the Russians, 
were even obliged to leave behind them considerable quantities of ammuni- 

^'^'r,rihirwly'the'line of the Russian defences was broken through; and 
nf fliAir *irrnv under Plastov and Bagration would have been 
h'n he kin-0^ wStohSia obeyed the commands of his brother with 
S:,; ne;.eiiirv ra^^^^^^ TSfficulties'^ of cariying on war in such ^ mhos 

nit'Die country as Lithuania and Russia became ® 

LnrriMirpv; .vnd wru^ous fcll behind, the cannon were obliged to be left, discipline 
^ VniDvr'd' ^iliove ten thousand horses had already fallen, and their car- 
lH‘canuf <‘v '’"7^ Bal'kov could scarcely be considered serious 

F'iS is-iss-- 

iriblSillftaSraSt ilad So doibt a very different object m view from 

that of "“‘W'f Ruesiane, and of oompeffing them 

, S ,m,W marches; the supplies were unable 

" fl,; 5 the moLnd hor.^^ ^ 

is-'iHLrirs;;' P'rSs 

SI „( Russia bayo '>i"‘™S“SSpS^^ 

I, ‘resolved 0>» ann^ IrL' o? peace. He 

the Unssiuns, scuing incir .„rv,nt 5 e footsteps were marked 

incessantly pnrsned Iuh PP„,:iAJ (devastated country to their 

hv the flanH‘.s <,f the cities at Sr^Ssk, whence the Rus- 

niar. 'I'h.' first, .serious opposition was on fire. On the same 

sian>^ hf)wc‘vcr, spcH^lily retrciited af er during their advance, had 

Bavarians, '^'.0 >a. ebverged ^ 

a turifUJ.s cn<‘onnt(‘r at ^ in this part of the country for 

genstein. 'I’lu' HaviinaTLS remained ® eral whilst Napoleon, 

'th(> purpose of watelimg ™7^®“®’7^j.eatened by the approach of winter 

aareless of the pfTil with which thread 

f'i grind'amiT bom 

Moivow, ilio Sill Sopolis of the Russian empne. 
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Russia, at that time engaged m a war with Turkey, whose frnnti^rc ^ 
watched by an unmense army under Kutuzov, used\r SmS Iff . 

she was aided by England, to conciliate the Porte in order^tolnm’t/" 
whofe 0 her forces against Napoleon, By a master-stroke of po itical Stri^r 
the Porte was made to conclude a disadvantageous peace at Pnr-lorLT 
28th of May « we have already related. A rfuselSSy Lte TeUhaW- 
was now enabled to dnye the Austrians out of Volhinia, 4hhst a cons dembj 
force under Kutuzov jomed Barclay. Buturlin, the Russian historian rf thi 
war states that the national troops opposed to the invaders numbered 917 (Wi 
m the first linj aad 35,000 in the second. Chambray, Ss™Sa« " 
minute, after deihicbng the men m hospital, gives the number of those preseS 
under arms as 235,000 of the regular army, without reckonmg the garrison! 
of Riga, etc. This computation exceeds that of Buturlin imder the same 
circumstances, by 17,000. M. de Fezensae aUows 230,000 for the totd of 
^e two armies of Barclay de Tolly and Bagration, but adds the armv of 
Tormassoy on their extreme left, 68,000, and that defending Courland oh the 
extreme right, 34,000, to make up the Russian total of 330,000 men. ' 

Had the Russians at this time hazarded an engagement, their defeat was 
certain. Moscow could not have been saved. Barclay consequentlv resolved 
not to come to an engagement, but to husband his forces and to attack the 
French during the winter. The intended surrender of Moscow without a blow 
was, nevertheless, deeply resented as a national disgrace; the army and the 
people raised a clamour. Kutuzov, though immeasurably inferior to Barclay, 
was nominated commander-in-chief, took up a position on the little river 
Moskva near Borodino, about two days’ journey from Moscow. A bloody 
engagement took place there on the 7th of September, in which Napoleon, in 
order to spare his guards, neglected to follow up his advantage with his usual 
energy, and allowed the defeated Russians, whom he might have totally anni¬ 
hilated, to escape. Napoleon triumphed; but at what a price! — after a 
fearful struggle, in which he lost forty thousand men in killed and wounded, 
the latter of whom perished, almost to a man, owing to w'ant and neglect.^' 

The Abandonment of Moscow 

On his birthday, which was the 30th of August (11th of September of the 
Russian calendar), the emperor Alexander received a report from Prince 
Kutuzov of the battle that had taken place at Borodino on the 26th of 
August, and which, as the commander-in-chief wrote, “ had terminated by 
the enemy not gaining a single step of territory in spite of their superior 
forces.” To this Kutuzov added that after having spent the night on the 
field of battle, he had, in view of the enormous losses sustained by the anny, 
retreated to Mozhaisk. The losses on either side amounted to forty thousand 
men. As Ermolov very justly expressed it, “the French army was dashed to 
pieces against the Russian.” Although the emperor Alexander was not led 
into any error as to the real signification of the battle of Borodino, yet wishing 
to maintain the hopes of the nation as to the successful temination m the 
struggle with Napoleon and their confidence in Kutuzov, he accepted the 
report of the conflict of the 26th of August as the announcement of ^ virto^ 
Prince Kutuzov was created general field-marshal and granted a s^ of 1UU,IW 
roubles. Barclay de Tolly was rewarded with the order of St. George ol ^ 

second class, and the mortally wounded Prince Bagration with a sum of 50,^ 

roubles. Fourteen generals received the order of St. George of the third cla.s, 
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and all the privates who had taken part in the battle were given five roubles 

Kutuzov's despatch of the 27th of August to the emperor Alexander 
bvScIGortchakov at the Nevski monastery before a thanksgi^ng 
was read by xrince uor Tii.pc.pnee of their maiesties, and was printed m 

service wh.»htookptomthe^ to” * 

the Ncrtkem Pod^ tte lou^^ i ^ sanguinary 

Your imperial ^ hours ^our army and that of the enemy could not 

battle, which Wed fi j, ; througl?the losses sustained this day, the 

faii to be m d^iden Mo^ver, ™ro | ^ 

position hje S'Scted to the destruction of the French 

S?'rh?rSSet "cSiott to M bank six versts, that is, beyond 

““f oment of anxious expectation approached in St. Petersburg Mean- 

whif. Kutusov nrSmSd’'! tSi^ofta™? S 

Se;'w|£S^4wonhe« 

£e to “X’d^ie^ but I sacrifice myself tor the good of my country. 

^ ®7t wt 3?Sdy SSds’mghtfaJl whenKostoptohm reejved the followi^ 

Ihit+Ir ^fim Kutuzov “ The fact that the enemy has divided his colu^s upon 
letter from iiutuzov. disadvantageous position now 

Zvenigorod and Jorovsk together wito^ 

occupied by our +. Riazan ” It was thus that Rostoptchin 

army is to intention to leave Moscow 

received to first deflate 

might be spared; but ^stead of that ^rt^^, ^hat an improba- 

been abandoned by its inhabitants boyars to me/’ said 

ble event! xx.p+01^11 Instead of to boyars a few 

he to Count Darn, “ Moscow had been 

foreigners were collected who vvagsed the night on the out- 

abandoned by nearly all its inhabitan . g September Napoleon trans- 

Sve!?;^‘5he?4r parW 

wta S;“ma Jd\Tu the 6th of Septom^^^ 

■KTinp-tenths of the city became the prey ot tne names, ana ^ 

the calamities ‘bat OTC^ok *®j^gbit^ Se°emperOTTlcxander received 
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c(>tupn'lu>iul(>(I the (iangtT to Iuh country. Ifc dearly perceived his duty, 

aiul lie tlieught only i>t aceouiphshmi*; it, * ^ 

_ In ac('(‘yting the first enminnud \w made what he’ considered necessary 
stmu utujns, ihauanding a sutlident numix'r of troops an<l ahsolutc powr 
All this lie ohtanu'd, though not without some resislance. lie. was <dveu 
KKhtXK) men and 2(H) lield pieci's. Tins army he distrihutcal into seven 
(Uvisions. In (Ik* choKa> of suixwior oiruvrs, he exacted that he alone should 
judge of thmr capacity witiiout any regard to political opinion; this was the 
way both to p*t excellimt olliccrsand to prepare for what lie considen'd to bo 
hia duty — the epucting of hatnais after tlie struggle. In a short time there 
\vas no longer question of politii-s in the army. Addri'ssing once, his heads 
of divisions. 1 shall nev<>r depart,’; he said, “from the laws of moderation 
aml_ humanity. A stranger to political agitation and faithful to my military 
duties, 1 .shall try to (‘stahlish order and discipline in the fedi'ral troops, to 
inake public, and private projarnty resja'cted, to protect the Catholic, religion 
in her minisiims, her ((‘tuples, and ht'r religious (‘stablishments — in a worcl, 
to (lo everything to soften the inevitable evils of war. If vioh'iice bo used, 
let it not come from us. After fighting, spare the vamjuished; however 
strong one may I«‘, relievo the (k'spair of the ent'my: then wo can congratulate 
oui-selv('s after the light on never having forgotten that it was between con- 
k‘tterate.s." 


Iht'se instructions bi'ing made known, the general n'solvTd to trust nothing 
to cham-c, and to make no oUensive movement unless sure of the superiority 
of his forc'es; (his he ri'cognisfHl as tlie .surest way towards a spei'dy ending 
with the li'ast Idoodshed. vSoon (he conlidenee he inspir'd begaii'to show 
itsi'lf. 'rii(‘ eily of Halt', long und(‘eid(‘d, sent him e.xceilent artillery. Nisi- 
ehatel and Apjienzell alone continui'd to take no part in the war. The 
promptitude wilh which the army got under arms, well oril(‘n‘<l, well clotlu'd, 
and \yell ei|uipped, astonislu'd foreigners. The redivision of Iroojis was 
nece.''.si(aleil by (he situation. 'rh(‘ country ocintpied by (he Souderbund 
torrped (hre(‘ didinef tiias.'<‘,s ™ Fribourg, (lie original cantons, and Valais. 
Dutoiir proposed to attack them .sepandely, and to liegiu wilh Fribourg. 


Prfp<imtu»iii iif the iSuiitkrhund 

'I'lie powers held exaggeratet! ideas of the Souderbund forct's. It could 
hardly I>ut on foot mure than thirty tlani.sand n‘gular troops. Tlu? Laml- 
sliinit, if i.s true, meant a more (‘oii.siderahlt' numh(‘r of men, hut. not having 
received suirieieiit organisation could not lie compar'd to the excellent U'scrvcs 
of file large eanton.s, and did not giy** (ht‘ help expected of (hem. Fur from 
one antfther, the .sep.aratbt statues coidd only with <iitiic.iilty li'iid one anollier 
aid. 'lli(‘ original cantons tried nev(‘rthclcss lo keep (lu'ir ways oim’u by 
uieaii.s of Imldnc.-.s in offensive actions. Even bid'orc the diet iH'gaii its cam¬ 
paign, tlie men of Fri sei/.eii the St. (lottlianl pa.s.ses {Movemlier drd); thrf‘W 
tltem..ehe; aeross the Levantiim, surprised Ihrei* thousand Ticinese encamjM'd 
a! Aii'olii, and ili'ove them as far a.s (lie Moesa bridgi*. But, arrived at this 
point, ilc-y found thetu'elves face to face with (Irisons and 'i'iciiio militia, 
superior to flteiii in iiiind>er, who stopped their progress. 'I’he exjH'diiion 
had no other reailt than (liuf of holding Imck two tliousainl excellent soldit'rs 
Iroiu the plaeej^ where decisive ftlovvs wen* to 1 k‘ struck. Another ntt(‘mpt, 
made from Lucerne, to inatefrate into Catholic .Aargau luul to free Fribourg, 
by mean.s f>f a diversion, bad no Isitter succ»*.ss. 
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ber, the fatal news of Napoleon’s occupation of the capital of the empire was 
confirmed by a despatch from the field-marshal dated the 4th of September 
and brought in by Colonel Michaud. Kutuzov wrote from the village of Jilin 
(on the march to the Borovsk bridge) as follows: 

“After the battle of the 26th of August, which in spite of so much blood¬ 
shed resulted in a victory for our side, I was obliged to abandon the position 
near Borodino for reasons of which I had the honour to inform your imperial 
majesty. The army was completely exhausted after the combat. In this 
condition we drew nearer to Moscow, having daily greatly to do with the 
advance guard of the enemy; besides tliis there was no near prospect of a posi¬ 
tion presenting itself from which I could successfully engage the enemy. The 
troops which we had hoped to join could not yet come; the enemy had set 
two fresh columns, one upon the Borovsk route and the other on the Zven- 
igorod route, striving to act upon my rear from Moscow: therefore I could not 
venture to risk a battle, the disadvantages of which might have as con;^ 
quences not only the destruction of the army but the most sanguinary losses 
and the conversion of Moscow itself to ashes. 


“ In this most rmcertain position, after taking counsel with om first gen¬ 
erals, of'whom some were of contrary opinion, I was forced to decide to allow 
the enemy to enter Moscow, whence all the treasiues, the arsenal, and nearly 
all property belonging to the state or private individuals had been removed, 
and in which hardly a single inhabitant remained. I ventme most humbly to 
submit to your most gracious majesty that the entry of the enemt’ into Mos¬ 
cow is not the subjection of Russia. On the contrary, I am now moving with 
the army on the route to Tula, which will place me in a position to avail myself 
of the help abundantly prepared in our governments. Although I do not 
deny that the occupation of the capital is a most painful wound, j^et I could 

not waver in my decision. . , „ r xv t i 

“I am now entering upon operations with all the strength of the Ime, by 
means of which, beginning with the Tula and Kaluga routes, my detachments 
will cut off the whole line of the enemy, stretching from Smolensk to Moscow, 
and thus avert any assistance which the enemy’s army might possibly receive 
from its rear; by turning the attention of the enemy upon us, I nope to 
ViiTn to leave Moscow and change the whole line of his operations. I have 
enjoined General Winzengerode to hold himself on the Tver route, nawng 
mLnwhile a regiment of Cossacks on the laroslay route m order to_ protec. 
the inhabitants against attacks from the enemy s detac^ents. Having now 
assembled my forces at no great distance from Moscow I can await the enemj 
whh a firm fmnt, and as long as the army of your imperial naajesty is wjo e 
and animated by its known bravery and our zeal, the yet mtnevabM loss of 
Moscow cannot be regarded as the loss of the fatherland. Besides this, 5 on 
imnerial majesty will graciously deign to agree that these consequmces are 
indivisibly connected wth the loss of Smolensk and with the condition of 
complete disorder in which I found the troops 


the 18th of September, witn tne efcepuon 01 tnc -- - 

rpnnrt- “and with the condition of complete disorder m which i found ^ 
troops ” The sorrowful news brought by Colonel Miohaud^did ’ 

shelS the emperor Alexander in his decision to contmue die ww ^d not t 
Sr into SSiX with the enemy. When he had hnished iKteninyo 
Mcfarfs I?S, he turned to him with toe Xct; 

“ Go back to the army, and teU our brave soldiers, teU aU my 
whierJydu pass by, that even if I have not one soldier left, I will put myself 
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at the head of my dear ly mSS for! 

last resom-ws of my ■ ^. Jecre™ of divine providence that my djmaaty 

but if ever it were written in the n ancestors, then, after having 

should cease to reign upon t , my beard grow and go to eat 

exhausted every means in my powe , ^^ban sign the shame of my 

potatoes f»'tel!ve7pS?*oS*^£ I.V hjw to 

country o^.'^Vhrfor he and I can no longer reign together. I have 

Kd ?o“know Mm; he,will n^ Snto to fecrown prince of Sweden 

on ;?ferof“Sm£ 

to the whole of Europe **,S,“£foSS?asor “r Sr suet a wound all the 
continuing the struggle g.^^gj. ’j and the nation at the head of 

rest are but scratches. vevsevexe. We should rather 

tebmw'SnSar rSiS of the empire than make terms with the modem 

^“ithe letter that K^P^^YhSim^dfe'^SS^ry of“^^^^ 
the 8th of September, in j Tjj informing the crown prince of it, the 

nothing h^t braggtng" 

The Retreat of the Grand Army 

M length the sorrowM da^ Sum m“ 

through passed by. and i Michaud arrived in St. Petersburg 

itself. On the l/th of October 

from the army, for the • A gf Tarontin, which had taken place 

7 ^g^^f'SErme env™ S?nfoS the emperor of theanny's 
Ssfm She s&ke —d of it in person. Iheemperor rephed 

“‘2'fcn « “biaous. ^d I frankly 

ambitious than others, wem o Taking into consideration the 

a carriage with you tmd °®J?icrwSve tateed the enemy, the excel- 

disadvantageous position into 7^^ . inexhaustible resources of the 

lent spirit by which the army is which I have lying in readiness, and 

empire, the numerous feel und^ubt^ 

the orders that I despatched to th y remains 

ingly sure that the ^i^^^e^the laure J I know that if I were with the army 
for us, as you say, fo gather the laure^. should occupy a place in 

all the glory the art of war in 

history; but when I think b^ bttle experience ^ 

comparison with my adversary, and that ^ ^ “yg|-fdren might be shed, 

a mistake, through the ^ecious blo^^ gig 

then setting aside my ^“^^^bon, I am Y wu § ^ worthier of 

for the good of the army. Let those gather the laureis Lariono- 

them thin I; go back ht^te1?dri?e to 
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for retreat. The defeat of his vanguard at Tarontin on thp fith nf An* u 
hastened the departure of the French from Moscow; it began b^the 
of the same day. Napoleon’s intention was first to move along thro rf 
Kaluga road, to join Murat’s vanguard, and then go on to the new Kalue^ 
road; the emperor thus hoped to go round the Russian army and onen t 
free access for himself to Kaluga. But the partisan Seslavin, who had Iwldlv 
made his way through on to the Borovsk route, discovered Napoleon’s mov^ 
ments. Standing behmd a tree in the road, he saw the carriage in which was 
the emperor himself, surrounded by his marshals and his guards. Not satis¬ 
fied with this exploit, Seslavin besides caught a non-commissioned officer of 
the. Old Guard, who had got separated from the others in the thickness of the 
wood, bound him, and throwing him across his saddle, galloped off with him. 

The intelligence obtained by Seslavin had for consequences the immediate 
move of Dokhtorov’s corps to Malo-Iaroslavetz; at tlj Ra ruP time Kutuzov 
decided to follow from Tarontin with the whole army, and these arrangements 
led, on the 12th of October, to the battle near Malo-Iaroslavetz. The town 
passed from the hands of one side to the other eight times, and although 
after a conflict of eighteen hours it was finally given up to the French, vet 
Kutuzov succeeded in opportunely concentrating the whole army to the 
south of it, at a distance of two and one-half versts. 

Here, as S^gur justly remarks, was stopped the conquest of the universe, 
here vanished the fruits of twenty years of victory and began the destruction 
of all that Napoleon had hoped to create. The author of this success, Se- 
slavin, writes: “The enemy was forestalled at Malo-Iaroslavetz; the French 
were exterminated, Russia was saved, Europe set free, and universal peace 
established: such are the consequences of this great discovery.” 

The field-marshal had now to decide the question whether a general 
battle should be attempted for the annihilation of the French army, or 
whether endeavours should be made to attain this object by more cautious 
means. The leader stopped at the latter decision. “ It will all fall through 
without me,” said Kutuzov, in reply to the impatient partisans of decisive 
action. He expressed his idea more definitely on this occasion to the English 
general Wilson, who was then at the Russian headquarters: “I prefer to 
build a ' golden bridge,’ as you call it, for my adversary, than to put myself 
in such a position that I might receive a ‘ blow on the neck ’ from him. 
Besides this, I again repeat to you what I have already several times told you 
— lam not at all sure that the complete annihilation of the emperor Napo¬ 
leon and his army would be such a great benefit to the universe. His inher¬ 
itance would give the continent not to Russia or any other power, but to that 
power which now already rules the seas; and then her predominance would 
be unbearable.” Wilson replied: “Do what you ought, come what may. 
The Russian army began to depart on the night between the 13th and 14tii 
of October for Detchina.S' 


Napoleon on the Road to Smolensk 

When, on the 14th of October, Kutuzov and his army approached De- 
tehina, Napoleon turned again from Gorodni m the direction of Malo-iaro- 
slavetz. Half-way there, a report was brought to hm which annomced tha 
the Russian out-posts had quitted this latter town. 

seating himself near a fire which had been lighted m the open. _ g > 

he said, “ had Kutuzov in abandoning Malo-Iaroslavetz . He ^ as 
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moment and then added; “He wants to stop our road to the south.” And, 
determined as he was not to tight, Napoleon ordered the oxiny to return 
along the Smolensk road, preferring to contend with want oi provisions 
rather than find himself on the other track, under the nocwssity ot using iorce 
in order to pursue the direction he had intended to take wlieu he quitted 
Moae.ow. Thus the whole plan of campaign was thwarted and the iortune 
of Naixileon compromised. From Malo-laroslavetz to_ \V atorloo Naiioleons 
career presmits nothing but a series of ilideats, nirely lutiirrupted by a lew 
victorie.H. It was in profound silence ami with dejection piunted on eyeay 
visage that the Krencli army, as though under the priiseutiment ql its latal 
de.stiny, retraci-d the way to Smolen.sk. _ Naimleini 

inidst'of hi.H downcast regiments, reckoning with iManshal Herthier the enoi- 
inous liistnnces to be traversed ami the titne it must take him to reach Smo¬ 
lensk and Minsk, the only towns on the Vilnaroail whine lood and amiuuni- 

tioii IhuI pn^parcKl. , , , xr t tit 4*1. hi 1 

Kutuzov, luaruiug t>u tha I 4 tli of Ot^tohor that Napoicou had lett Malo- 

IaruHlavt‘tz, iniuuHhatedy udvauctHl his army ou tlui Muulni road lu the 
direction of some linen factories, and di'tached I’latov with hfteen (.()H.sack 
regiments and some living squadrons, that they aught inform him of Napo- 
hxm-s movemm.ts. fhc next day he manvml from these squailrons the 
a.ssuranee that tlie latter was indeed elleeting his retreat by the Smolensk 
n'lute. 'I'lnis the mameuvres of Kutuzov wisre crowned wnth (mmplete suc¬ 
cess. Thus it hatiiiened that just two mouths after the Kth ot August, tlic 
ti'iv on which he had assumed command of the armies, the comiueroi s 
eagU's were tlying with all sikhhI towards the {ihnu; wheace they luid taken 
flight. 'I’ln* liiovement carried out on the enemy .s left flank as far as Malo- 
laro.slavi'tz, and thence to the linen facturu-.s, di.seoii(a:rted all Nmioleou .s 
plans, clo.st'd to him the road to Kaluga and lukhuov, and lorced hmi to 
follow a route which two months before hail Inam rumed lrom <-iid to eml, 
and which leil across deserts that Napoleon seemed to have [irepared lor 
himself. I'he enemy’s army, which still amounted to one hundred thomsaml 
men, continued to Ixiar a threatening imisict.^ but the want of proyisums ami 
the attacks it hud to repulse must diminish iks forces and hasten its dworga- 
nlsatioii. Hunger, like a gnawing worm, was exhausting the eneiuy, while 
is*:!;.,; ,u.,.l .■m.qWl UiH ctatrurtunu Tl.j: 

at Smolensk, eight hundred versts away. o cro.ss this ihsUuici w th the 
little food he po.s.se.sae<l, to sulRtr an immen.se lo.s.s, and, m additmn, to he con¬ 
tinually expo.st‘d to attackssuch were the exploits now Indore Napoleon 
and .such was the position in which Kutuzov had plimed am. 

The ^luestion was: How is Napoleon to In? pursuwif \\ hat direction shall 
the army take in order to derive all the advantagii i)os.sihle from the retrciit 
of the French? I’o follow the enemy’s .sUq>s in e<)luiims was ,»‘d>oHHibki wit^ 
out exposing the army to the pangs of hunger. 1 tlunk, said Kutuzov, 
'• that I shall do Najiolcon most harm by marching parallel with him ami act¬ 
ing <m the way accortling to the movements he may execute. I his happy 
idea .seeiiied to l>e a basis for the mameuvres wlm-h Kutuzov Kuh.sequently 
eitVeted. He gave orders to the army to mandi on Vlazmahi Kicssov, Suleika, 
Hubrova, and Hikov; to Miloradovitch to direct his way, with two eorp.s o 
infantrvand two of eavalry, l>etween the army and the route to hmolcusk, ami 
to 'approach this route in the neighbourhood of UzhatHk.aml 
in the direction of Viazma, along the same road, 

favourable opportunity of attacking the enemy; to 1 hdov. who had *“ '* *',, 
forced by i‘u.skevitch’s division, to follow the 1' rctich m the rear, ami luuuy 
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to the guerilla corps to fall on the enemy’s columns in front and in flank 
ordering these dispositions Kutuzov addressed the following order of the j 
to the army: “ Napoleon, who thought only of ardently pursuing a war w ^ 
has become national, without foreseeing that it might in one moment «- ‘ 

hilate his whole army, now findmg in every inhabitant a soldier reaci^-'^^r ’ 
repulse his perfidious seductions, and seeing the firm resolution of the w'i '' ‘ 
population to present, if need be, their breasts to the sword directed 
their beloved country — Napoleon, in fine, after having attained the oi>"‘r i 
of his vain and foolhardy thoughts, namely that of shaking all Hussi^if 
rendering himself master of Moscow, has suddenly made up his mind to . "I 
a retreat. We are at this moment in pursuit of him, whilst other Rtxsisi' • 
armies occupy Lithuania anew and are ready to act in concert with **5 ‘ 
complete the ruin of the enemy who has ventured to menace Rxissia. Ty -" | 
flight he abandons his caissons, blows up his projectiles, and covers the groxa j \Ti 
with the treasures carried off from our churches. Already Napoleon iie-ilr * 
murmurs, raised by all ranks of his army; already hunger is making it'i^ 
felt, while desertion and disorder of every kind are manifested amongst t; .,*■ 
soldiers. Already the voice of our august monarch rings out, crying to 'il - 
'Extinguish the fire of Moscow in the blood of the enemy. Warriors, fl t 
us accomplish that task, and Russia will be content with us —a solid *• 

will be again established within the circle of her immense frontiers! Brii,*.-*;- 
soldiers of Russia, God will aid us in so righteous an achievement! ’ ” 

Imm ediately, as Kutuzov had ordered, a general movement of the am „ • 

began in the enemy’s rear. The French left on the road sick, wmunded.-, 4 .. 

this might delay the march of the retiring troops. The cavalry began , 
longer to show themselves in the rearguard. For lack of food and siioeii. 
the horses became so enfeebled that the cavalry were outdistanced t; 

infantry, who continued to hasten their retreat. Speed was the eneni;. - 
only mpa.ns of escaping from the deserts in which no nourishment cotild. 
procured, and of reaching the Dnieper, where the French counted on fixicilu 
some corn magazines, and forming a junction with the corps of Victor amci :s-t 
Cyr and the battalions on the march, the various columns which were 
at the moment, the dep 6 ts, and a great number of soldiers who had fallen oil 
from the army and were following it. Convinced of the necessity of hurrpi 
their steps, all, from the marshals down to the meanest soldiers, went forwi_i.r..i 

at full speed. . ,, • j r 

But the temperature grew daily more rigorous. The cold wind 01 axatmiiZi 
rendered bivouacs insupportable to the enemy, and drove him thence in tLy 
morning long before dayoreak. He struck camp in the darkness, and ligritY*u 
his way along the road by means of lanterns. Each corps tried to pas& tiit 
other. The passage of the rivers, on rafts or bridges, was made m the 
est disorder, and the baggage accumulated so as to arrest the inoveraent* »-'i 
the army. The provisions which the soldiers had laid in at Mc^cow, i 
which they carried on their backs, were quickly consuined, and they 
to eat horseflesh. The prices of food and of warm clothes 
became exorbitant. To stray from the road for the 
food was an impossibility, for the Cossacks who were A 

killed or made prisoners all who fell into their hands. The i--. 

villages bordering on the route, dressed in cloaks, shakos, P}^®? 
and steel cuirasses which they had taken from the °„ dmed. -v. 

Don Cossacks or Miloradovitch’s advance guard. Some were 
scythes, others with thick, iron-shod staves, or halberds and a 
firearm^. They came out of the forests in which they had taken refuge ^ 
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their families, greeted the Russian army on its appearance, congratulated it 
on the flight of the enemy, and by way of farewells to the latter took a just 
vengeance upon it. With the enemy the fear of falling into the hands of the 
Cossacks and peasants triumphed over the sense of hunger and deterred them 
from plundering. The French began to throw away their arms. The first 
to set the example were the regiments of light cavalry, to whom infantry 
muskets had been distributed at Moscow. The regiments being mixed 
together, they shook off all discipline. The disarmed men were at first few 
in number, but as they trailed along in the wake of the army they agglom¬ 
erated like snowballs. 

The sick and those overcome by fatigue were abandoned on the road 
without the least pity. In fear of losing their flags the leaders of regiments 
removed them from their staves and gave them in keeping to the strongest 
and most tried soldiers, who hid them in their haversacks or under their uni¬ 
forms, or wrapped them round their bodies. When Napoleon had passed 
Gzhatsk, he no longer rode on horseback in the midst of his troops, but drove 
in a carriage, wrappped himself in a green velvet cloak lined with sable furs, 
and put on warm boots and a fur cap. 


The Battle of Viazma; Smolensk is Found Evacuated 

The retreat was performed so rapidly, that Miloradovitch could not begin 
the pursuit of the enemy till he had arrived at Viazma. On the 22nd of 
October, he attacked the French near this town and beat them. Three guns 
and two flags were taken from them and two thousand of them were made 
prisoners. ^ When Viazma had been passed, Kutuzov ordered Miloradovitch 
to follow in the enemy^s track and to press him as much as possible, and 
Platov to get ahead of his^ right, and attack it in front, as Orlov Denissov was 
to do on his left; the guerillas had orders to march quickly on Smolensk. He 
exhorted the whole army to harass the French day and night. Kutuzov with 
the mam body proceeded on the left, on a level with Miloradovitch, to be 
able to reach Orscha by the shortest road, in case Napoleon should effect his 
retreat on that town; but, if he took the direction of Mohilev, to stop his way 
and cover the district whence the Russian army drew its provisions. Kutuzov 
was inflexible in the resolution he had taken to keep Napoleon on the Smo- 
lensk road, which was so completely wasted, and to force him to die of hunger 
there^ than allow him to penetrate into the southern governments, where 
he might have obtained provisions. Anxious to know if Napoleon would not 
bear to the left towards lelna and Mstislavl, and thence to Mohilev, Kutuzov 
did not connne himself to insisting on personally directing his army on the 
road, whence be could prevent this movement, but he ordered the Kaluga 
Cossacks and some regular cavalry regiments, to advance 
rapidly from Kaluga and Roslavl on lelna; that of Tula to march on RoslavL 

L^occup^Mohfkv^ Little Russia to do its utmost promptly 

Such were in outline, the directions which Kutuzov gave to the army 
after the battle of Viaz:m, when the enemy found itself under the stern 
necessity of struggling wi^ a new calamity which it had not yet experienced 

7k?T f’.f thick snow fell for live Sys 

it blinded the soldiers and lay so thick as to arrest their march. The French 

horses, not being rough-shod, fell under the guns, under the carts, and undeJ 
their riders; men were lying on the route, dead or dying, dragging themselves 
along like reptiles, in villages reduced to ashes and round overturned wagons 
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and caissons which the powder had blown to pieces 
seized with madness. It was in this state that on the nf"n 
leon led his army back to Smolensk, which he hastened to to ^ October, Napo- 
ised land, never doubting that he would be able to haluher?^ 

reach the town where their misfortunes were to end On to 

the distant sunamits of Smolensk, the enemy rejoiced and wtt 
thirst. Arrived at the town they rushed into it bv thnn«5i^nH 
killing each other in its narrow gates, ran for the DroSS<fth®*^^K”F 
themselves sure of finding, and seeking for warm hfbitltTons- fe-?® 
vain; for soon like a thunderclap the^news wS Shoed that tWo 
Smolensk neither food nor refuge; that it was impossible tn «t« was in 
they m„3l go on. Twenty defrees of cold So^*tn “ 

but this suddenly ceased —the next day it thawed- otherwiwin ^2 ’ 
extinction of the enemy would have been ineviSe.' sudden 

Si^oleiisk presented a horrible spectacle. lYom the Mosenw ffata +i 

E?re haf t ?ti-ewn with corpses and dfad hojf 

Fire had turned the Moscow suburb into a desert; in it and on the snnw 
which covered tlm ice on the Dnieper were to be seen wagons, caissons of 
ammunition, amWances, cannon, pontoons, muskets, pistols, bavonets 
drums, cuirasses, shakos, bearskins, musical instruments, ramrods, swords and 
sabres Amongst the corpses on the banks appeared a long fite of wagon, 
not yet unharnessed, but whose horses had fallen down and whose dri^erl 
lay half dead m their seats. In other places horses were hdn^ with the 
entrails protruding from their bodies. Their bellies were split open for the 
soldiers had tried to warm their frozen limbs there, or to appease their hun- 
ger. Where the river banks ended, along the road which skirted the wails of 
the town, were seen five versts away six or more ranks of caissons of ammuni¬ 
tion and projectiles, calashes from Moscow, carriages, droshkies, travelling 
forges.^ The French, frozen with cold, ran hither and thither, wrapped in 
priests cassocks, m surplices, in women’s cloaks, with straw wound about 
their legs, and. hoods, Jews’ caps, or mats on their heads^ nearly all cursed 
Wapoleon, emitted volleys of blasphemies, and, calling upon Death in their 
despair, bared their breasts and fell under his inexorable scythe. 


Kutuzovas Policy 

Kutuzov, who had reduced Napoleon to this horrible situation, and who, 
by means of his flying squadrons, was kept aware of his every step, had suc¬ 
ceeded in hiding all his own movements. Napoleon believed, as we see by 
the orders he gave his marshals, that Kutuzov was not marching parallel with 
the French army, but behind it; and yet Kutuzov continued his side move¬ 
ment round Smolensk, daily receiving reports of defeats of the enemy. 

Already, between Moscow and Smolensk, one hundred pieces of cannon 
had been taken from the French and 10,000 men made prisoners. In con¬ 
gratulating the army on its successes, Kutuzov said in an order of the day : 

After the brilliant success which we obtain every day and everywhere over 
the enemy, it only remains for us to pursue him speedily, and perhaps the soil 
of that Russia which he sought to subjugate will enclose all his bones within 
her breast; let us then pursue him without pause. Winter declares itself, 
the frost increases, the snow is blinding. Is it for you, children of the North, 
to fear all these harsh inclemencies? Your iron breasts resist them as they 

H. W.—VOL. XVII. 2l 
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resist the rage of enemies. They are the ramparts, the hope of our country, 
against which everything is broken. If momentary privations should make 
themselves felt, you will know how to support them. True soldiers are dis¬ 
tinguished by patience and courage. The old will set an example to the 
young. Let all remember Suvarov; he taught us to endure hunger and cold 
where victory and the honour of the Russian people were concerned. For¬ 
ward, march! God is with us! The beaten enemy precedes us; may calm 
and tranquillity be restored behind us.” i 

Kutuzov did not allow himself to be tempted by the disastrous position 
of his adversary and remained faithful to the cautious policy he had adopted, 
sparing as far as possible the troops entrusted to him. He never once altered 
his ruling idea, and remained true to it until the very end of the campaign. 
To those who were in favour of more energetic measures he replied: “Our 
young folks are angry with me for restraining their outbursts. They should 
take into consideration that circumstances will do far more for us by them¬ 
selves t-,ha.n our arms.” Kutuzov’s indecision at Viazma and Krasnoi, Tchit- 
chagov’s mistakes, and Count Wittgenstein’s caution, however, gave Napo¬ 
leon’s genius the possibility of triumphing with fresh brilliancy over the 
unprecedented misfortunes that pursued him: on the 14th of November 
began the passage of the French across the Beresina at Stondianka, and then 
the pitiful remains of the grande armSe, amounting to nine thousand men, 
hurriedly moved, or it would be more correct to say fled to Vilna, closely pur¬ 
sued by the Russian forces. The frost, which had reached thirty degrees, 
completed the destruction of the enemy; the whole route was strewn with 
the bodies of those who had perished from cold and hunger. Seeing the 
destruction of his troops and the necessity of creating a fresh army in order 
to continue the struggle, Napoleon wrote from Molodechno on the 21st of 
November his twenty-ninth bulletin, by which he informed Europe of the 
lamentable issue of the war, begun six months previously, and after transfer¬ 
ring the command of the army to the king of Naples, Murat, he left Smorgoni 
for Paris on the 23rd of November. 

As the remains of Napoleon’s army approached the frontiers of Russia, the 
complicated question presented itself to the emperor Alexander as to whether 
the Russian forces should stop at the Vistula and complete the triumph of 
Russia by a glorious peace, or continue the struggle with Napoleon in order 
to re-establish the political independence of Germany and the exaltation of 
Austria. The emperor inclined to the latter decision — that is, to the prolon¬ 
gation of the war; such an intention was in complete accordance with the 
conviction he had previously expressed: “Napoleon or I — I or he; but 
together we cannot reign.” At the end of the year 1812 the final object of 
the war was already marked out by the emperor Alexander. This is evident 
from his conversation with Mademoiselle Sturdza not long before his depar¬ 
ture for Vilna, in which the sovereign shared with W his feelings of joy at 
the happy results of the war. Alexander referred in their colloquy to the 
extraordinary man who, blinded by fortune, had occasioned so many calami¬ 
ties to mankind. Speaking of the enigmatical character of Napoleon, he 
called to mind how he had studied him during the negotiations at Tilsit; in 
reference to this the emperor said: “The present time reminds me of all that 
I heard from that extraordinary man at 'Tilsit. Then we talked a long while 
together, for he liked to show me his superiority and lavishly displayed before 
me all the brilliancy of his imagination. ‘ War,’ said he to me once, ' is not 
at all such a difficult art as people think, and to speak frankly it is sometimes 
hard to explain exactly how one has succeeded in winning a battle. In 
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Geneva diet, was charged to solicit Pius IX to recall the Jesuits from Lucer 
It was thought both ys London and Paris that the best means of restori 
peace to Switzerland was to take from the radicals their principal grievai 
and their flag. The holy father contented himself with letting the Sw 
know that he would remain passive in the strife (passive se habere, decrevit) . 

Switzerland, xmder these circumstances, was persuaded that th§ momt 
had come frankly to declare to Europe her intention of being sole interpre 
of her Pact of Alliance; to have done with the questions that agitated h 
and to constitute herself on the basis of an enlarged and equitable democra 
which would soon see her the flrst on the road towards which all Europe 
peoples were proceeding. She knew the states which lavished advice on 1 
to be tom by a revolutionary spirit and incapable of uniting against her ii 
common resolution. It was under the influence of this thought that Ochs( 
bein opened the confederation diet on the 5th of July, 1847. 

Although only the son of a hotel keeper, without instruction in the classi 
but gifted with prompt and pleasing intelligence, he presented himself une 
barrassed before an assembly wherein the heads_ of the two parties dividi 
Switzerland were sitting, and at which the majority of ministers from forei 
powers assisted. Frankness characterised his discourse. Foreseeing 
European crisis — “Our modem world,” said he, “rests on worm-eai 
columns, on institutions that have for support only the powers of ha 
and interests, a constmction that the slightest storm will make a m 
Well, this storm approaches; the colossus is quite aware of it. He sleeps 
dangerous sleep.” Descending from these heights to questions of the mome: 
the president of the diet proclaimed the right of the majority, whom Switz 
land had’ always recognised. When this majority had been declared, 
courteously invited all the cantons to join with it. Callame, a Neucha 
deputy, exposed in language firm and untouched by passion the gravity 
events that had given place to a separate alliance, and demanded that th 
should leave those who had concluded it the time to convince themseb 
that it was no longer necessary. 

In reality, the vote of the majority meant a declaration of war. T 
diet adjourned so as to give the parties time either to unite or to finish th 
preparations for hostilities. It reassembled on the 18th of October. T 
delegates, envoys of peace, were sent from each of the Sonderbund canto] 
but they met with scant welcome: one-half wanted war. 

Colonel Dufour is made Commander of the Army 

On the 29th of October the deputies from the seven cantons left Bei 
and on the_4th of November it was decided that the decree ordermg the dissol 
tion of their alliance should be executed by ariSs. The diet put on foot fif 
thousand men, and entmstecf the command, with the rank of general, 
Colonel Dufour, of Geneva. No name in the army was more respected, no 
had more weight. Dufour did not belong to either side. In sympathy he ’w 
conservative, but was none the less a man of progress. He had been in t 
wars and published writings on military science, fruits of a long and wi 
experience. No chief knew as he did the canton militia, over whose manoe 
yres he had for a number of years presided in the camp at Thun, as ch 
mstructor of the engineering corps. To these warlike qualities he united t 
wtues of a man of peace. He was occupied in the elaboration, on a pli 
he had conceived, of the fine map of Switzerland which bears his name, wh' 
he was called to quit the pursuits of the student for the field of battle. 1 
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reality it would seem that he is vanquished who is afraid of his adversary 
and that the whole secret lies in that. There is no leader who does not 
dread the issue of a battle; the whole thing is to hide this fear for the longest 
time jiossible. It is only thus that he can frighten his opponent, and then 
there is no doubt of ultimate success.’ I listened,” continued the emperor, 
“ with the deepest attention to all that he was pleased to communicate to me 
on the subject, firmly resolving to profit by it when the occasion presented 
itself, and in fact I hope that I have since acquired some experience in order 
to solve the question as to what there remains for us to do.” ‘‘ Surely, Sire, 
we are forever secure against such an invasion?” replied Mademoiselle 
Sturdza. Would the enemy dare again to cross our frontiers?” ‘‘It is 
possible,” answered Alexander, “ but if a lasting and solid peace is desired 
it must be signed in Paris; of that I am firmly convinced.” 

Kutuzov was of an entirely opposite opinion; he considered that Napo¬ 
leon was no longer dangerous to Russia, and that he must be spared on account 
of the English, who would endeavour to seize upon his inheritance to the detri¬ 
ment of Russia and other continental powers. All the thoughts of the field- 
marshal were directed, to the salvation of the fatherland, and not that of 
Europe, as those English and German patriots would have desired, who were 
already accustoined to look upon Russia as a convenient tool for the attain¬ 
ment and consolidation of their political aims. Kutuzov’s opinions, as might 
have been expected, were strongly censured by those around Alexander and 
in general by persons who judged of military movements from the depths of 
their studies. 

The frame of mind of such persons is best described in the correspondence 
of Baron Ampheldt, who devoted the following witty lines to this burning 
question: “Our affairs might even go still better if Kutuzov had not taken 
upon himself the form of a tortoise, and Tchitchagov that of a weather-cock, 
■which does not follow any plan: the latter sins by a superfluity of intellect 
and a want of experience, the former by excessive caution. I suppose, how¬ 
ever, that after his passage across the Niemen Bonaparte has not a very large 
company left; cold, hunger, and Cossack spears must have occasioned him 
some difficulties. Meanwhile, as long as the man lives, we shall never be in 
a condition to count on any rest; and therefore war to the death is necessary. 
Our good emperor shares these views, in spite of the opinion of those con¬ 
temptible creatures who would have wished to stop at the Vistula. But this 
is not the desire of the people, who, however, alone bear the burden of the 
■yvar and in whom are to be found more healthy good sense and feeling than 
in powdered heads ornamented with orders and embroideries.” 

On the 28th of November the Russian forces occupied Vilna, after having 
taken 140 guns, more than 14,000 prisoners, and vast quantities of stores. 
Prince Kutuzov arrived on the 30th of November; he came to a place with, 
which he was already well acquainted, having formerly filled the position of 
Lithuanian military governor. The population, forgetting Napoleon and 
their vanished dreams of the re-establishment of the kingdom of Poland, 
welcomed the triumphant leader with odes and speeches, and on the stage 
of 'the theatre Kutuzov’s image was represented with the inscription: “The 
saviour of the country.” 

After the evacuation of Vilna the enemy fled, without stopping to Kovno; 
but on the 2nd of December Platov’s Cossacks made their appearance in the 
town, which was quickly cleared of the French. The piteous remainder of 
that once brilliant army crossed the Niemen; only 1,000 men with nine guns 
and about 20,000 unarmed men were left of it. “ God punished the foolish,” 
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wrote the emperor Nicholas twenty-seven years later in his order of the day 
to the troops, on the occasion of the unveiling of the Borodino monument; 
“ the bones of the audacious foreigners were scattered from Moscow to the 
Niemen — and we entered Paris.” S' 

CAMPAIGNS OP THE GRAND ALLIANCE (1813-1814 A.D.) 

Rallying with amazing promptitude from the tremendous blow he had 
suffered in Russia, Napoleon raised a fresh arrny of 300,000 men in the begin¬ 
ning of 1813, in order to crush the insurrection in which all northern Ger¬ 
many had joined, with the exception of Saxony, after Prussia had openly 
adhered to the Russian alliance. By the Treaty of Kalish, which established 
that alliance, Alexander engaged not to lay down his arms until Prussia had 
recovered the territory it possessed before the war of 1800. Great efforts were 
now made by the cabinets of St. Petersburg and Berlin to detach Austria 
from France; and so strongly were the national feelings declared in favour 
of that policy, that Metternich had the utmost difficulty in withstanding the 
torrent, and evading the hazard of committing his government prematurely. 
Temporising with consummate art, he offered the mediation of his govern¬ 
ment between the hostile parties, and at the same tiine prosecuted his military 
preparations on such a scale as would enable Austria to act no subordinate 
part on the one side or the other in the coming struggle. Meanwhile, hos¬ 
tilities began; the Russians and Prussians were defeated by Napoleon at Liit- 
zen and at Bautzen, where Alexander commanded the_allied armies in person; 
and they were fortunate in concluding an armistice with him at Pleisswitz on 
the 4th of June, 1813. They availed themselves of this truce to reinforce their 
armies, and more than sixty thousand fresh troops reached the seat of war 
from the south and the middle of Russia. 

On the 27th, Austria signed a treaty at Reichenbach, in Silesia, with Rus¬ 
sia and Prussia, by which she bound herself to declare war with France, in 
case Napoleon had not, before the termination of the armistice, accepted the 
terms of peace about to be proposed to him. A pretended congress for the 
arrangement of the treaty was again agreed to by both sides; but Napoleon 
delayed to grant full powers to his envoy, and the allies, who had meanwhile 
heard of Wellington’s victory at Vittoria and the expulsion of the French from 
Spain, gladly seized this pretext to break off the negotiations. Meanwhile, 
Metternich, whose voice was virtually to decide Napoleon’s fate, met him at 
Dresden with an offer of peace, on condition of the surrender of the French 
conquests in Germany. Napoleon, with an infatuation only equalled by his 
attempts to negotiate at Moscow, spurned the proposal, and even went the 
length of charging Count Metternich with taking bribes from England. The 
conference, which was conducted on Napoleon’s part in so insulting a man¬ 
ner, and at times in tones of passion so violent as to be overheard by the 
attendants, lasted till near midnight on the 10th of August, the day with 
which the armistice was to expire. The fatal hour passed by, and that night 
Count Metternich drew up the declaration of war, on the part of his govern¬ 
ment, against France. Austria coalesced with Russia and Prussia, and the 
Austrian general. Prince Schwarzenberg, was appointed generalissimo of the 
whole of the allied armies. 

The plan of the allies was to advance with the main body under Schwar¬ 
zenberg, 190,000 strong, through the Hartz mountains to Napoleon’s rear. 
Blucher, with 95,000 men, was meanwhile to cover Silesia, or in case of an 
attack by Napoleon’s main body to retire before it and draw it further east- 
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ward. Bernadette crown prince of Sweden, was to cover Berlin nr 
men, and in case of a victory was to form a junction, rearward n?v‘ ■ 
w.th to main body of to allied army. A mixed divS Sr VeS i ' 
30,000 strong, was destined to watch Davout in Hamburg whil-r ‘ ' 
nan and Italian frontiers were respectively guarded bv’o^onn ' 

under Prince Reuss, and 40,000 Austrians under Hiller Nan^nV^"" ' 
body, consisting of 250,000 men, was concentrated in and around 

The campaign opened with the march of a French force under (>- 
against Berlin, This attack having completely failed, Napoleon marched' 
person^against Blucher, who cautiously retired before him Dresden 
thus left uncovered, the allies changed their plan of operations, and ma5le.! 
straight upon the Saxon capital. But they arrived too late, Nanoleon b- v- 
mg already returned thither, after despatching Vandamme^s corps to Bohr^- 
mia, to seize the passes and cut off Schwarzenberg’s retreat The alli^ 
attempted to^ storm Dresden, on the 26th of August, but were repulsed after 
suffering a frightful loss. On the following day Napoleon assumed the offen¬ 
sive, cut off the left wing of the allies, and made an immense number of pri¬ 
soners, chiefly Austrians. The main body fled in all directions; part ot 
troops disbanded, and the whole must have been annihilated but for 
fortune of Vandamme, who w’-as taken prisoner, with his whole corpsrorrtie* 
29th.^ It was at the battle of Dresden that Moreau, who had come from }■ > 
exile in America to aid the allies against his old rival Napoleon, was killed hv 
a cannon ball whilst he was speaking to the emperor Alexander. 

At the same time (August 26th) a splendid victory was gained by BlileLer, 
on the Katzbach, over Macdonald, who reached Dresden almost alone, tol-ay 
to Napoleon, “Your army of the Bober is no longer in existence." TLI> 
disaster to the French arms was followed by the defeat of Ney at Derinewiti 
by the Prussians and Swedes on the 6th of September. Napoleon's £reLe!':u- 
were thrown back in every quarter, with immense loss, on Dresden, tewar.b 
which the allies now advanced again, threatening to enclose it on every side, 
Napoleon manoeuvred until the beginning of October, with the view of exe¬ 
cuting a coup de main against Schwarzenberg and Blucher, but their euntii :: 
foiled him, and at length he found himself compelled to retreat, lest be should 
be cut off from the Rhine, for Blucher had crossed the Elbe, joined Berna- 
dotte, and approached the head of the main army under Schwarzenberg. More¬ 
over, the Bavarian army under Wrede declared against the French on tlie 
8th of October, and was sent to the Main to cut off their retreat. Marciiing 
to Leipsic, the emperor there encountered the allies on the 16th of October, aiui 
fought an indecisive action, which, however, was in his case equivalent to u 
defeat. He strove to negotiate a separate peace with the emperor of Austria. 
as he had before done with regard to the emperor of Russia, but no answer 
was returned to his proposals. After some partial engagements on the ITth, 
the main battle was renewed on the 18th; it raged with prodigious violence 
all day, and ended in the defeat of Napoleon; Leipsic was stormed on the 
following day, and the French emperor narrowly escaped being taken j ns- 
oner. He had lost 60,000 men in the four days’ battle; with the remain.ivr 
of his troops he made a hasty and disorderly retreat, and after losmg 
more in his disastrous flight, he crossed the Rhine on the 20th oi Dctocyr 
with 70,000 men. The garrisons he had left behind gradually surrenden^ l 
and by November all Germany, as far as the Rhine, was freed from the pres¬ 
ence of the French. . , _ _ . xi. 

In the following month the allies simultaneously invaded France in tiirec 
directions: Blxlow from Holland, Bliicher from Coblentz, and bchw^arzeiioerg, 
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with the allied sovereigns, by Switzerland and the Jura; whilst WeUington 
Sso was JSdng from the^Pyrenees, at the head of the army which had 
liberated the peninsula. In twenty-five days after their passage^ of the Rhine 
■the allied ms had succeeded, almost without firing a shot, m wresting a 
f^fJ nfEraJcrfrX the grasp of Napoleon. Their united forces stretched 
diagonally across France in a line three hundred miles long, from tte frontiers 
S lZderftTthe banks of the Rhone. On the other hand, tte French 
emperor though his force was little more than a thud of that which was at 
the^command of the allies, had the advantage of a,n incomparably more com 
centrated position, his troops being all stationed within the limits of a narrow 
tSngle 0 ? which Paris, Laon, and Troyes formed the angles. Besides this, 
there was no perfect unanimity among his enemies. 

matrimonial alliance, was reluctant to push matters to extremities, if it could 

possibly be avoided; Russia and Prussia were resolute to overthrow Napoleon s 

Svnastr whilst the councils of England, which m this diversity held the 
Knknc J were as vet divided as to the final issue. There was a prospect, there- 
for^that the want of concert between the allies would afford profitable oppor- 

tunities to the milit^y genws^^^ unexpected attack on 

bring made prisoner. But not being pursued with sufficient vigour and 
haring procuS rri^^^ Bliicher had his revenge at La Rothier^ 

wW he atW Napoleon with superior forces and routed him. Stiff 
=5chwarzenberg delayed his advance and divided his troops, whilst Bluch^er, 
Dushing rapidly forward on Paris, was again unexpectedly attacked by the 

main body of the French army, and all his corps, itbrnSy 

wpre defeated with terrible loss, between the 10th and 14th oi ffeorimry. 

On the 17th Napoleon routed the advanced guard of the nmm army at Nangis, 
Un thei/tin,j.Napoieuuiua , , ^ j ^ ^ at Montereau. 

AuleSu meanw\fffwith "y levS in" tt south of France had driven 
the SiSs uider Bubna into Switzerland, and had posted himself at 
Teneva in the rear of the allies, who became so alarmed as to I'^solve on a 
general'retreat and proposed an armistice. Negotiations for peace had been 
hi nmgrSrfor severri weeks at Chatillon, and the aUies were now naore than 
ev?r ?esiro4 that the terms they offered should be accepted. But so con¬ 
fident was Napoleon in the returning good fortune of his arms, that he would 
not even consent to a suspension of hostilities while the conferences for an 
armistice were going on. As for the conference at Chatillon, he used it on y 
to gi°n Le, fully tosolycd not to purchase peace by the reduetron 
of his empire within the ancient limits of the French monarchy. . + j 

SficS? became toious on being informed of the intention to retreat, and 
will the approval of the emperor Alexander, he resolved to 
mnin 7rmv and nush on for Paris. Being reinforced on the Marne by Wmt- 
zingerode"and Bulow, he encountered Napoleon at Craonne on tlm ° 
kfch The battle was one of the most obstinately contested of tbe whole 
Stionary war; the loss on both sides was enormous, but fj^e^ could 
claim a victory. Two days afterwards the_ emperor was defeated at Laon, 
but Bliicher’s army was reduced to inactivity by fatigue and want of fo . 

nS^o now turned upon the grand army, which he encountered at 
Arcis-sur-Aube; but after an indecisive action, he deliberately retreated, not 
towards Paris but in the direction of the Rhine. His plan was to occupy the 
fortressef in the rear of the allies, form a junction with Augereau, who was 
then defending Lyons, and, with the aid of a general rising of the peasan y 
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in nnd l.f»rr:iint\ surnunul md <nit otT the invathn's, nr, ut least, coinp^X 

thtau to rntrnat tn the Mhine. Hut tlhis j>lan heiuii; luadt* kiujwu It) tht‘allio^ 
hy an iuiereeplntl Eitta* fn^ni Xaj)nlet)ii tu ihtMniipn'ss, they frusiraltHl it, l>y 
ai raier manhiin^ uitli flying haiiners ujKm Ikuis, k'aving In'liiml only 
flinU'^au*! na*n, under \\‘iu/angerntle, to amuse ,Napt)leon atul mask their mnvo- 
ment. After n‘|ni!sing Mtudier ami Manipnt, and eaptiiring ilu^ fnret‘s tuulox^ 
Harthiid and Ainev, the allh'S tit^ileil within siglitof Paris on the'iUtln t)n t\\x^ 
.'fiUh tle’V imd uitlt a spiriteti rtssistanee on tlie lieigliisnf Ht‘llevill(‘ and Mout- 
marti'f': hut the eity, in ordt*r to <*sea|)e bomhardment, enpitulaled duriixg 
the night: and on tla^ dtst^ the Hovereigns of Itussia ami Prussia mutlo ^ 
peaenfiil tiiiry. Tin* canjHamr of Austria had nannined at 14’unsd^’ 


.^IJ'UXANnKU t AT TIIK i‘AiUTtU.ATiONr OF eAlilH (iSM AUK) 


Tla* sma^esM at Paris was tlearly l>ought; on Hu‘ day of tlu^ battle tlxe 
allies lo>t SJlHt men, tU' whooi ti^PDO wen* Htrssians* Tlie magniiudt* of tlie 
liixses is evplaimal by thi^ absema* of unity in th(* opt*rations of flu* allies arici 
ihf rnir*.e<jurut Ward of simultaneousness in tin* atta(*ks from all parts of t-Ue 
ailit'i! army. Ibnvt'Ver, thesma’css of ilve daytiealt a direetaml d(‘eisivt‘blow 
at thf* very strongr-t part of the tmemy’s i)osiiiom While negotiations W(u"e 
bfung c'arrieti an with the Kreneh marshals for tlie surrtauler of Paris, the 
emperor AlevnmPr madt' the tour of the troops, vvhwli W(‘ri* disposed nmti* 
Ikdievilie ami Cliauinouf, and eongratulaleil them on t.la* viidorv; he tboxi 
r.ii-ed Count Harelav dt* Tolly to tlu‘ rank of lieki-mnrshal After that lie 


oUuriHHl to Homiy. 

MeaioUiile negotiations for the tvniaiulation of lliris wcTe b(‘ing (atrriecl 
i»n in a home (neupied by Marstial Marmoni. Thi*re a large company haxl 
a et’iuhlfd anvit'U Iv awaiting tin* di*cision ot the tab* c)i Paris. At the ln*;Kcl 
ot thn,r prr jiit was Tallevraml. An agnaaneni lH*iween the. luench ancl 
the ivpre iiUahvr of the alluMl nrmleM was at last arrived at, ami at the 
fiord liMiir aJter mitinielU the capitulation ot Paris, ctan])osi*d by M. h\ ttrhvv', 
ua.; nmt'd: thr* xieturs-, !)o\\(‘Ver, haii to give up their original .stipulation 
liiaf the Poiit'li tronp,: whieh had debutiletl Park; slioulrl ihU ii’t' bv the Pudt- 
tuny rMiUr. In the conchaling HiU ;irtii’lto)l the capiiiilatHan sjtetaally reio/r— 
ring to fla* approaehing occupation of Pari.-: !>y the allws, itwussaid that the 
lown of Paris was rt‘commemied fthhe gouerosity of theallieii powerf% 

Orlov told .Marshal Marmont that tlie repre.entatives of the town t»f PaiTs 
could iinrestraimaily evprcss their desirrvun |.ierson to the taaperor Alevnndeim 
A depufafi*)n fnan the town was therefore a.sseml»teil whicli shouM proe(*<..M,..l 
wifhout dolay to the Iteadquarters of the allies; iiconsisteil of the ju'etret ot; 
poller Panithfug tic* prefect of the Seine (liabrolles, and a lew members ol I.ho 
municipal loiinri! and rcpresenfativcs of the g!inle nationale. At tiawm tPre 
deputies set off III carriages for P»om!y ai‘companieii by {’ohmel t)rIov, who 
}e 4 them flirongli the Uussian liivotiac.s* 

t Kn their arrival a! lieadquarters tlie hVemdi were taken info a large 
in the c‘astlr. (irlov ordered tliat his arrival should he ammunctyl to Count 
Xeoelrode, wlm went to meet the depoties,w!ulsf t)r!uv went sfraighHu UlO 
emperor, who reeiaved ium lying in betl. Wind mavsdo yt)U biing?'Aaskeci 
the emperor, “Your majesty, ht*re is tin* capitujafiun nf Paris/’ imswereo 
i irlov, Alexander took the capitidation, read if, bdrletl the paper, ami py^ 
ting it uiidtu* Ids pillow, said, I naigratulate you; your name is linked wi'tlx 


a great r*veid's' 

At the tine* wlien the a,bove described events were 


taking !)hn*e !>efc>rB 
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P;iris, Napok'on luul made the followinR arraugomeats. When Winzingc- 
nidc’s lUvision reached Saint-Dizier Napoleon moved from Doulevant to 
Bar-sor-Aulxi. In order to ascertoin the real intoutions of tlie allies he 
ordered increased roconnoitring, which led to tho combat at, Samt-Dizior, 
ami Winxingoroilo was thrown back on Bar-lo-Duo. From tlui ipiestions 
addressoil to' prisouors Napoleon was convinced that only the cavalry division 
was ltdt against him and that the chief forces of the allies were directed 
towanls I’aris. “This is a fine chess move! I should never have thought 
tliat a gimeral of the coalition would have been capable of it! ” exclainu'd 
Napoleon. Without delaying, on the 27th of March, Napoleon directed the 
forc.(>s h(‘ had at his disposal towards Paris by a circuitous route through 
d’royes and Fontainebleau. On the ilOtli of March, at daybreak, when the 
allies wm-e aln'ady before Paris and wt're preparing to attack the capital, 
Napoleon and his vanguard had hai’dly reached Troyes (150 versts fi’om 
Faris). In the luipe that at least by his presence h(^ might amend_ matters 
in Paris, the (‘inperor left the troops behindaml galloped off to Fontainebleau; 
arriving tlu're at night, he continued his jounu'y without stojiping to Pans. 
But it was already late, and on the night of the dist of March, at twenty 
vt*rsts from Parisj Napoleon met the fore ranks of the already departing 
I’rtaich troojis, from whom hi^ learned oi the (capitulation (^onc.hul('d by Mar- 
mont. At. six in the morning Napoleon returiuHl to FontalnebMaii. 

It was about the same time, on the morning ot the .‘list ol March, that 
th(‘ deiiutntion from Paris was received by tin; (‘inperor Alexander at Bendy, 
('mint Nt'ssclrode im'simted the memlHU-s by name to the eni|H'ror; alter 
which Alexamh*!- n(ldri‘s.s(‘(l to them a discour.se which Pasciuier has reprii- 
duced in his Mi'moires in the following manm'r; “ I hav(' but one emnny m 
Fraae(‘, and thati'ni'iny is the man who has d(H:eiv(‘d me m the most .shame¬ 
less manner, wiio has abu-Hcd my trust, who has broken every vmv to nic, and 
who has carried into my dominions the most iniipiitous amj odious ol wars. 
/Vli ri'iainciliation Isdween him and me is hemxiforth impo.s.sibl((, but 1 repeat 
1 have no other enemy in France. All other l'’renchm<‘n are favourably 
n'garded by me. I espH'm France and the Frmvch, and I trust that they will 
enable me to help them. I honour thecourage and glory of all the brave men 
a^uiust whoni 1 hav<^ lanaii lightinf? for two yoara and whom I have leainod 
to r(‘sp(‘et in every po-sition in which tlicy have found them.s(-ly(‘s. I shall 
alwavH be ready to render to them the iustice and the honour which am tlunr 
due.* Say then, gentlemen, to the Parisians, that I do iu>t enter their walls 
ns an (‘iiemv, and that it only depends on them to have nu'for a friend, but say 
also that I’have one sole eimmy in France, and that with him I am irnaamcil- 
abl(*.” i’n.s(iui(‘r adds that this thought was repeaU'd m tvvamty diih‘rent 
tones and always with the exprevs-sion of the utmost vehemc‘ne(‘, the emperor 
meanwhile iiaciiig uf) and down tho room. 

THK HUS.SI.VN OCCUCATION OF 1‘AIUH 

Then entering into details iw to the occupation of Paris, the empenjr Akx- 
amhw consented to leave the {iresw’vation of traiuiuillity m the^ e.apibd to the 
national guard, and gave his word that he w(nild naniire 
inhabitants, lievoml provisions for the army; it was decided that the. tro()p.s 
should be ihvoiiacked. Having dismissed the deputation, the empiiror Akix- 
and(*r orderc'd Count N(*s.selrode to set off immediately tor I aris to lalk'y- 
rand and concert witli him a.s to the mea.HureH to lx; taken in the commonce- 
ment; the count entered the town accompanied by a single Co.s.sack. 
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“ The boulevards were covered with well-dressed crowds of people,” writes 
Count Nesselrode in his Memoires. “ It seemed as if the people had assembled 
for a holiday rather than to assist at the entry of the enemy’s troops. Tal¬ 
leyrand was at his toilet; his hair only half-done; he rushed to meet me, 
threw himself into my arms and bestrewed me with powder. When he was 
somewhat tranquillised he ordered certain persons with whom he was con¬ 
spiring to be called. They were the duke of Dalberg, the abbe de Pradt, and 
Baron Louis. I transmitted the desires of the emperor Alexander to my 
companions, telling them that he remained firmly determined upon one point 
— not to leave Napoleon on the throne of France; that later on the question 
as to what order of things must from henceforth reign would be decided by 
his majesty, not otherwise than after consultation with the prominent person¬ 
ages with whom he would be brought into relations.”* , 

The emperor Alexander had intended to stop at the Elys^e palace (Elys^e 
Bourbon), but, having received information that mines had been laid under 
the palace, he sent the communication on to Count Nesselrode; when Talley¬ 
rand heard of it he would not believe the truth of the information, but, from 
excess of caution, he proposed that the emperor should stay wth him until 
the necessary investigations should be made. In all probability the alarm 
raised had been prepared by the dexterity of Prince Beneyent himself, who 
thus made sure of the presence of the head of the coalition in his house. 

After Count Nesselrode’s departure for Paris, Caulaincourt made his 
appearance at Bondy, being sent to the emperor Alexander by Napoleon with 
proposals for the conclusion of immediate peace on conditions similar to those 
exacted by the allied powers at Chatillon. The emperor told the duke of 
Vicenza that he considered himself bound to secure the tranquillity of Europe, 
and that therefore neither he nor his allies intended to carry on negotiations 
with Napoleon. It was in vain that Caulaincourt endeavoured to shake Alex¬ 
ander’s decision, representing to him that the allied monarchs, by deposing 
from the throne a sovereign whom they had all acknowledged, wmuld show' 
themselves upholders of the destructive ideas of the revolution. “ The allied 
monarchs do not desire the overthrow of thrones,” replied Alexander, “ they 
will support not any particular party of those dissatisfied with the present 
government, but the general voice of the most estimable men of France. We 
have decided to continue the struggle to the end, in order that it may not 
have to be renewed under less favourable circumstances, and we shall combat 
until we attain a solid and durable peace, which it is impossible to look for 
from the man who has devastated Europe from Moscow to Cadiz.” In con¬ 
clusion Alexander promised to receive Caulaincourt at any time in Paris. 

“The subjection of Paris has shown itself to be an indispensable inherit¬ 
ance for our chroniclers. Russians could not open the glorious book of their 
history without shame if after the page on which Napoleon is represented 
standing amidst Moscow in flames did not follow that where Alexander 
appears in the midst of Paris.” 

As he left Bondy, Napoleon’s envoy saw the horse prepared for Alexander 
to ride on his approaching entry into Paris; it was a light-grey horse called 
Eclipse, which had formerly been presented to the emperor when Caulam- 
court was ambassador in St. Petersburg. About eight o’clock in the morning, 
Alexander left Bondy. “All were prepared to meet a day unexampled in 
history,” writes an eye-witness. 

After he had ridden about a verst, the emperor met the kmg of Prussia 


^From tlie Eussian State Archives. 
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and the guards; letting the Russian guard and his own guard’s light cavalry 
pass in front, as they were to head the troops entering Paris, Alexander fol¬ 
lowed after them with the king of Prussia and Prince Schwarzenberg, accom¬ 
panied by a suite of more than a thousand generals and ofiicers of various 
nationalities. After them came the Austrian grenadiers, the Russian grena¬ 
dier corps, the foot-guards, and three divisions of cuirassiers with artillery. 
The most superb weather favoured the triumph of this memorable day. 

What were the feelings which then filled the soul of Alexander? Of what 
was the sovereign thinking that had lived through the painful experiences 
of Austerlitz, the glitter of Tilsit, changing to the defeat of Friedland and the 
burning of Moscow? In entire humility he was prepared to repay the evil 
and mortification he had endured by a magnanimity unheard of in history. 
Actually there appeared in the midst of Paris a victor who sought for no 
other triumph but the happiness of the vanquished. Even at Vilna, in 
December, 1812, the emperor Alexander had said; “Napoleon might have 
given peace to Europe. He might have — but he did not! Now the enchant¬ 
ment has vanished. Let us see which is best: to make oneself_ feared.or 
beloved.” In Paris a noble field awaited the emperor for changing into action 
these generous thoughts and aspirations after the ideal. 

The streets were crowded with people, and even the roofs of the houses 
were covered with curious spectators. M^ite draperies hung from the win¬ 
dows and the women at the windows and on the balconies waved white hand¬ 
kerchiefs. Henri Houssaye has very justly defined the frame of mind of the 
Parisian population on the day of the 31st of March: “ They did not reason, 
they breathed.” Answering graciously to the greetings of the populace, the 
emperor said in a loud voice; “ I do not come as an enemy. I come to bring 
you peace and commerce.” The emperor’s words called forth acclamations 
and exclamations of “ Vive la paix!” A Frenchman who had managed to 
push his way right up to the emperor said: “ We have been waiting for you 
a long time.” “ It is the fault of the bravery of your troops if I have not 
come sooner,” answered Alexander. “How handsome the emperor Alex¬ 
ander is, how graciously he bows. He must stay in Paris or give us a sov¬ 
ereign like himself,” said the French to each other. 

The allied troops were met with joyful exclamations of “Long live Alex¬ 
ander! Long live the |lussians! Long live the allies! ” As the allies 
approached the Champs-Elysees, the enthusiasm grew and began to assume 
the character of a demonstration against the government of Napoleon; white 
cockades made their appearance on hats and the exclamations resounded: 
“ Long live the Bourbons! Down with the tyrant! ” All these manifesta¬ 
tions did not, however, arouse the least sympathy among the people for the 
Bourbons, who were unknown to them; the movement was purely superficial 
and partly artificial. The French, seeing the white bands on the Russian uni¬ 
forms, imagined that Europe had taken up arms for the Bourbons, and in 
their turn showed the colour for which in their hearts they had no sympathy, 

ALEXANDER I AND THE CONGRESS OP VIENNA (1815 A.D.) 

The restoration of the French Empire hastened the settlement of the 
disputed points at the congress of Vienna. On the 3rd of May, 1815, 
treaties were signed between Russia, Austria, and Prussia which determined 
the fate of the duchy of Warsaw; it was forever united to the Russian Empire, 
with the exception of Posen, Bromberg, and Thorn, which were given to 
Prussia; Cracow was declared a free town, and the salt mines of Weliczka 
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In ;ir<-i'yting tiio first ciiniimuul he muile what ho considc'rod nocossarv 
Himu ata.ns, donmn. uiK a suindeut immlx>r of troops and absolute power 
All this he olitaiued, though not without some ndslauee. lie was dveii 
IIKMKK) men and 2(i() tudd pioei's. This army he <listribut('d into seven 
ilivisions. In the c'hoice ul su}KTior otheers, he <‘xaeted that lie alone should 
judge of their eapaeif y without any regard to political opinion; tliis was the 
way iKith to pd. excellent otlieers and to pn'pare for what he eonsidwed to be 
his duty the ([uadjug of hatreds afttw the struggle. In a short time tliere 
vvas no longer question of polities in the army. Addressing once Ins lu'ads 
of divisums, 1 shall never di'purt/* he said, “from the laws of inotk'ratiou 
and humamt v. Astrangi'r to political agitation and faithful to my military 
dutu's, I shall try to establish ord(‘r and discipline in the h'dm-al troops, to 
inuke public and private jm){M'rty respected, to protect the (Catholic religion 
in her mimsbns, her temples, and law religious establishments — in a wonl, 
to do everything to soften the inevitable evils of war. If violmicc bo used 
let it not come from us. After fighting, spare the vamiuisluul; liowever 
strong one niay 1 h«, ndieve the despair of tlie enemy: tlum we can congratulate 
oursidves altm- the tight on never having forgotten that it was between con- 
led(‘rateH.” 

The,se inst ructions laung made known, the general n'solved to trust nothing 
to chalice, and to make no offensive movement unk'ss sure of the superiority 
of his forces; this he recognised as the surest way towards a spi'isly emlin'g 
with_ thy least blooilsheil. Soon the conlidence lie inspired bega,n'to show 
itselt. 'I'lie city of dale, long undecided, sent him ('.xecllent artillery. Neu- 
ehatcl and Apjicnzel! alone contimu'd to take no part in the war. The 
promptitude witli whieh the army got under arms, well ordmx'd, well elotheil, 
and Well e(|ui|)pi‘d, astonished foreigners. 'Hie ivdivision of troops was 
neressilated by the situation. 'I’lie eoiiutry occupied by the Sondirhimd 
ionned three distinct masses -■ h'ribourg, tl'ie original cantons, and \’alats. 
Dutoiir prujiiised to attack them separately, and (o liegiu with h’ribourg. 


Pirfmratwna aj the Sumlcrhund 

he pfuvers held I'Xaggerafed ideas of the Sonderlnind forci's. It could 
hardly put mi foot more than thirty thousand regular troops. The Linid- 
stiirtii, it is line, meant a more coiisiderablt' numbi'r of men, but not having 
received faitlieient organisation could not be compared to the excellent ri'scrvcs 
of Die 1 niyy ratilnUM, aiitl i\h\ nut tha li^lp rxparjrtl (jf fluau. I‘nr from 
imv Ihr :d*[irirati:«i ianilil <inly with diHictilly Itaal one uaotlua* 

aid, Iht* itriyiual rautuna traMl In kt‘ni) tlu‘ir ways n|Hai Iiy 

uinana <»! bnldnn i ia oftra.siva artiniiH, luaai htdnra tha dial hagan hs cain- 
}fait,j:n, thn ua-a nf Ida ,*i,azi*d fj|a Ht> Clntthard jiaaaaa {Navaanlua'dnl); tliraw 
thauao’hri aan,».s,i thn htw'aatiiift|aurim^dni thraa tlinasaad dli’inasa anraiiipad 
al Ain4*a and tlniva thaia aa far m tira Mnasa. hridpa Hal, arrivad at tlua 
jjnitil. thny haiad ttaau tdvna In faaa witli (*nsnnH and Tiriao aiilitia, 
j-Ufif-riMr tn lania in laaahar* wha stnpjHnI flair pnfgn*.‘^s. 'VUp axpt'ditioa 
had an nthrr ivyulf tfiaa fhal r»f hnldiai*; \nwk tw‘n thnusand (axaallaat HuldiarH 
fnaii ilia j»laaa,.4 wiiara dfa,*hdva bluwa wap* In Im* Hinaii. AaaUuT altaiapt, 
laaii** fiMia Laaanaa fn piaadrafa iatn rafhntia Aargati and to free .Fribourgj 
!*y iia'uuH nf a divarainii, laal an fMdtar 
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were returned to Austria, together with the province of Tarnopol, which, 
had belonged to Russia since 1809. Alexander took the title King of Poland, 
and reserved to himself the right of giving to this kingdom, which was des¬ 
tined to have a social government, that “interior extension” which he 
judged right._ In general it was proposed to give to the Russian as well 
as the Austrian and Prussian subjecte the right of national representation 
and national government institutions in conformity with the form of 
political states which each government would consider most advantageous 
and most fitted to the sphere of its possessions. On the same day a treaty 
was concluded between the plenipotentiaries of Prussia and Saxony, accord¬ 
ing to the conditions of which the king of Saxony ceded to Prussia almost 
all Lusatia and a part of Saxony. Finally, more than a month later, oa 
the 8th of June, 1815, the act of the German alliance was signed, and oa 
the following day, the 9th of June, the chief act of the congress of Vieima. 

Upon the basis of the conditions of the treaty of 1815, Russia increased 
her territory to the extent of about 2,100 square miles with a population 
of more than three millions; Austria acquired 2,300 square miles with three 
million inhabitants, and Prussia 2,217 square miles with 5,362,000 inhabit¬ 
ants. Thus Russia, who had borne all the three years’ war with N^oleon, 
and made the greatest sacrifices for the triumph of the interests of Europe, 
received the smallest reward. 

A few days before the signing of the treaties that determined the fate 
of the duchy of Warsaw, which had so long remained in an indefinite position, 
the emperor Alexander informed the president of the Polish senate. Count 
Ostrovski, of the approaching union of the kingdom of Poland to the Russian, 
empire. In this letter, amongst other things, it was said: “If in the great 
interest of general tranquillity it could not be permitted that all the Poles 
should become imited under one sceptre, I have at least endeavoured as far 
. as possible to soften the hardships of their separation and to obtaui for them 
everywhere all possible enjoyment of their nationality.” Following upon 
this came the manifesto to the inhabitants of the kingdom of Poland granting 
them a constitution, self-government, an army of their own, and freedom 
of the press. 

On the 21st of May, 1815, the solenmity of the restoration of the kingdom 
of Poland was celebrated in Warsaw. In his letter to the emperor Alex¬ 
ander, Prince Adam Czartoriski expressed the conviction that the remem¬ 
brance of that day would be for the generous heart of the sovereign a reward 
for his labours for the good of humanity. All the functionaries of the state 
assembled in the Catholic cathedral church, where, after divine service had 
been celebrated, were read the act of renunciation of the king of Saxony, 
the manifesto of the emperor of all the Russias, king of Poland, and the 
basis of the future constitution. The council of the empire,_ the senate, 
the officials, and the inhabitants then took the oath of allegiance to the 
sovereign and the constitution. Then the Polish standard with the white 
eagle was raised over the royal castle and on all government buUdings, 
whilst in aU the churches thanksgiving services were celebrated, accompanied 
by the pealing of bells and firing of cannon. After this all the state digni¬ 
taries set off to wait on the czarevitch, Constantine Pavlovitch. The troops 
were assembled in the plain near Wola, where an altar had been_ erected; 
there, in the presence of the august commander-in-chief of the Polish army, 
the soldiers took the oath in battalions. The cannonades and salvoes of 
artillery which concluded the solemnity were interrupted by the loud excla¬ 
mations of the people: “Long live our king Alexander!” 
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Prince Adam Czartoriski, who had been sent by the emperor from Vienna, 
occupied a place in the council. On the 25th of May Alexander wrote to 
him as follows; “You have had occasion to become acquainted with my 
intentions as to the institutions that I wish to establish in Poland, and the 
improvements that I desire to carry on in that country. You will endeavour 
never to lose sight of them during the deliberations of the council and to 
direct the attention of your colleagues to them in order that the course of 
government and the reforms, which are confided to them to bring into exe¬ 
cution, may be in accordance with my views.” A coinmittee was formed 
for the framing of a constitution, composed of Polish dignitaries under the 
presidency of Count Ostrovski. , ,. , 

But this benign condition of affairs in the newly created kmgdom was 
not of long duration, and on the 29th of July, 1815, Prince Czartoriski had 
to complain to the emperor of the czarevitch, and expressed his conviction 
that no enemy could occasion greater injuries to Alexander. It was, he_ said, 
as though he wished to bring matters to a rupture. “No zeal, no submission 
can soften him,” wrote Prince Adam to the emperor. “Neither the army, 
nor the nation, nor private individuals can find favour m his sight. _ the 
constitution in particular gives him occasion for ceaseless, bitter derision; 
everything of rule, form, or law is made the object of mockery and laughtei^ 
and unfortunately deeds have already followed upon words. The grand 
duke does not even observe the military laws which he himself has estab¬ 
lished. He absolutely wishes to bring in corporal punishraents and gave 
orders yesterday that they should be brought into force, in spite of the 
unanimous representations of the committee. Desertion, which is aimady 
now considerable, will become general; in September most of the officers 
will ask for their discharge. In fact, it is as if a plan were laid to oppose 
the views of your majesty, in order to render the benefits you have conferred 
void, in order to frustrate from the very beginning the success of your enter- 
nrise. His imperial highness in such a case would be,_without himself know¬ 
ing it, the blind instrument of this destructive design, of which the first 
effect would be to exasperate equally both Russians and_ Poles and to take 
away all power from your majesty’s most solemn declarations. What would 
I not give for it to be possible to here satisfy the^ grand duke and fulfil the 
desires of your majesty in this respect! But this is decidedly impossible, 
and if he remains here I on the contrary foresee the most lamentable conse- 


^ Indeed, as we look more closely into the state of affairs m Warsaw m 
the year 1815, it remains an unsolved enigma how the emperor iUexander, 
knowing as he did the indomitable character of his brother, could resolve 
to confide the destiny of the kmgdom he had new;ly created to the wifful, 
arbitrary hands of the czarevitch, whose personality as the probable lieir 
to the throne of Russia had disturbed the Poles since the time of the termi¬ 
nation of the war of 1812. Prince Czartoriski’s letter did not alter ^ex- 
ander’s determination: the czarevitch remained in Warsaw, and contmued 
his impolitic course of action, the lamentable results of which were revealed 

by in Vienna the emperor signed the manifesto calling 

upon all the powers who observed the laws of truth and piety to take up arms 
against the usurper of the French throne. In the same manifesto the annex¬ 
ation to Russia of the greater part of the former duchy of Warsaw was 
announced; “Security is thus given to our frontiers, a firm defence is 
raised calumnies and inimical attempts are repulsed, and the ties ot brotfier- 
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hold reiieweil between raee.s mntnally unitctl by a common origin. XVe 
have therefore eoieiilereii it uiIvtiiitugeous to aasure the destiny of this 
eouairv by ba inp it..; interior administration upon special regulations 
pi.i"ih:ir to the jii.i.eii aiul customs of Uie inhabitants and adapted to their 
i 'lel pi. iiion. I'ollowiiig the leaching of the ('hristian law, whose dominion 
raibraem o \;i t a number of people of various races, but at the same time 
piv.riTe., their diainettve ijualities and customs unchanged, we have desired 
m ereatiar tiw !iappine,.,s of ottr new subjects, to plant in their hearts, the 
irrlini.!; of lievotioii to oiif tlifone and thus forever etTace the traces of former 
mi'fotiujie'. aiiiisg from pertiieiotis iliscord and itrotractod struggles.” 
\'tithi<ui wailiiifl for 111'- termination of the congress the emperor Alexander 
b it \ I' tma oti tin* 'doth of .May; la* di-sired to lx- nearer the llhine until the 
aiiiv;d of the Un -iati tmop.s and in e!o.scr jimximity to the seat of the 
;,,!'pf':iehiiig military aetioii,'/ The Httssiaiis, liowever, who were to have 
'Vii- i ;h.i. .'omv o|’ iho mhldle Itliine, were tinabli-, though making forced 
■!i.' , to an-ive in time to f:die part in the lirief campaign which termi- 
: o. 1 N.'ipiili'itu’:; I'l'ii'u of the liuiidred day.s.* 
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and sliowed the letter to the emperor Alexander; he commissioned her to 
write to Baroness Kriidener that he would esteem it a happiness to meet her. 
The correspondence was further prolonged in the same spirit and finally the 
“prince of darkness” appeared on the scene, preventing her conversing with 
Alexander, that instrument of mercy, of heavenly things. “ But the Almighty 
will be stronger than he,” wrote Baroness Kriidener; “ God, who loves to make 
use of those who in the eyes of the world serve as objects of humiliation and 
mockery, has prepared my heart for that submission which does not seek the 
approval of men. I am only a nonentity. He is everything, and earthly 
kings tremble before Him.” The emperor Alexander’s first religious transport, 
in the mystical sense, had manifested itself in the year 1812, when heavy 
trials fell upon Russia and filled his soul with alarm. His religious aspirations 
could not be satisfied with the usual forms and ceremonies of the church; in 
the matter of religion he sought for something different. Having separated 
himself, under the influence of fatal events, from those humanitarian ideals 
which to a certain degree had animated him in his youth, he had adopted 
religious conventions; but here, also, by the nature of his character, he was 
governed by aspirations after the ideal, without, however, departing from 
the sentimental romanticism that was peculiar to him. Under such condi¬ 
tions Alexander must necessarily have been impressionable to the influence 
of pietists and mystics. 

When he came to Heilbronn he was overwhelmed with weariness and sad¬ 
ness after tlie pompous receptions at the courts of Munich and Wurtemberg, 
and his soul thirsted for solitude. During the first interview Baroness 
Kriidener lifted the veil of the past before the eyes of Alexander and repre¬ 
sented to him his life with all its errors of ambition and vain pride; she proved 
to licr listener that the momentary awakening of conscience, the acknowledg¬ 
ment of weaknesses, and temporary repentance do not constitute a full expia¬ 
tion of sins, and do not yet lead to spiritual regeneration. “ No, your majesty,’’ 
said she to him, “ you have not yet drawn near to the god man, as a criminal 
begging for mercy. You have not yet received forgiveness from him, who 
alone has the power to absolve sins upon earth. You are stiU in your sins. 
You have not yet humbled yourself before Jesus, you have not yet said, like 
the publican, from the depths of your heart; ‘God, I am a great sinner; have 
mercy upon me!’ And that is why you do not find spiritual peace. Listen 
to the words of a woman, who has also been a great sinner, but who has found 
pardon of all her sins at the foot of the cross of Christ.” Baroness Kriidener 
talked to Alexander in this strain for nearly three hours. Alexander could 
only say a few broken words, and bowing his head on his hands, he shed 
abundant tears. All the words he heard, were, as the Scripture expresses it, 
like a two-edged sword, piercing to the very depths of the soul and spirit, 
and trying the feelings and thoughts of his heart. Finally, Baroness Kriidener, 
alarmed by the agitated state into which her words had thrown Alexander, 
said to him: “ Sire, I beg you to pardon the tone in which I have spoken. 
Believe that in all sincerity of heart and before God I have said to you truths 
which have never before been said to you. I have only fulfilled a sacred 
duty to you.” “Do not be afraid,” answered Alexander,/‘all your words 
have found a place in my heart: you have helped me to discover in myself 
what I had never before observed; I thank God for it, but I must often have 
such conversations, and I ask you not to go away.” 

From that day such conversations became a spiritual necessity to the 
emperor Alexander and a moral support in the pathway upon which he from 
thenceforth stood. According to the opinion of Prince Galitzin, Alexander’s 
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(‘c>nv(M*sati(>Ms with Haro 
haps only in part tout'lu 
says Ih'inct^ (ialitziip tl 
(aual th(‘ (Irvi^lopnaait 
(nKpt'ntaiccal (‘ouiust^ls; 
gnaitia* si'lf-sacaifu’i^ am 
liiin th(‘ stMTi't of that spi 
by (loil !is ;m inhiTilniici' for aH'inortalK, is uufortimately tlie portiSiofa very 
few chosen ones.” h’rniu that tinio it only remained for Prince Galitzin to 
expcncnct' a hv<'Iy fc-cling of satisfaction as ho observed “with what giant 
si rides till' emjK'ror advan(^('d in tlie pathway of religion.” ° 

If till' moral sphere in which Alexander began to move awakened the entire 
synipaihy of Prim-(i (laliizin, others lookeddipon the matter from another 
poini of view. 

In ac<-ordanc(' with tlui courses he had adopted during the campaigns of 
IKl.'! an<l ISM, lh(^ empe-ror dc'sired to remain at the centre of military opera¬ 
tions. 'I’liis inienlion wa.s not to the taste of the Austrians, and from their 
Iwadijuarters at lleidt'llK'rg they sent a notification that it was difficult to 
find suitable pnanij^c's in smdi a small place and that his majesty would be far 
mon; trani|uil if he prolongc'd his stay at Heilbronn. The emperor ordered 
an an.swer to Ix^ send, to tiu! (d'fnct tliat he requested that only one or two 
lumses shouhl Ix' allot (ed for his occupation in Heidelberg, and that his head- 
([uarlers should be ('slabli.shed in the neighbouring villages. After this, on 
the (ith of June, .Ah'x.aiuh'r nuuoved to Heidelberg and finally took up his 
alxule out.side tlu' i{)wn, upon the banks of the Neckcry in the house of an Eng¬ 
lishman, named Uickford, a,nd lux'o remained until the 10th of June, awaiting 
the approach of his army to t-lui Rhine. The Baroness Kriidener also did not 
delay reiiHiving to Heidelberg; she scdtled not far from the house occupied 
by the emperor. He sptxd. mo.st of his evenings with her and, listening to her 
instructions, in conlideiilial interc.o\ir,s(^ he told her of the griefs and passions 
which h;ul darkened his .sorrowful life. In these conversations, the fellow 
travi'ller and ciillalxirafor of Baroness Kriidener, Empaitaz, also took part. 
Barniie;:.-; Kriidener did not. flat.ter Ahixandeny she po.s,scssed the gift of speak- 
iiij!; the truth without giving oflimee. According to the opinion of her admir- 
tu'S she might have beemne .a, beneficent genius for Russia, but this was hin¬ 
dered by the hypfx'risy of various unworthy persons, who took advantage of 
this new frame of mind' of th(^ (‘inperor, using it as a moans for the attainment 
of aims which wen; not. at all in accordance with Alexander’s lofty sentiments 
and intentions. 

Becoming more and mon^ convinced of the power of repentance and prayer, 
the emperor once .said to Empaitaz: “I can assure you that when I find 
my.self in awkw.ard situations 1 always come out of them through prayer. I 
will till you something which would greatly astonish everyone if it were 
known: when I am in counsel, with mini,sters, who are far from sharing rny 
principles, and they show themselves of opposite opinions, instead of dis¬ 
puting, 1 lift, uj) .an inward prayer, and little by little they come round to 
priiiciplos of humanity and just.ice.” 

Alex.an.ler ha<l adopted the habit of daily reading the Holy Scriptures and 
beg.an to .seek in th(>m immediate answers to his doubts. “On the 7th of 
.fun<’,” relates Empaitaz, “he read the 35th psalm; in the evening he told us 
fh;d this psalm h.'ul dispf'nsed all remaining anxiety in his soul as to the suc¬ 
cess of I lie war; thenceforth he was convinced that he was acting in accordance 
with lh(‘ will of (iod.” 


ness Rrudener were of a spiritual tendency, and ner- 
'(1 upon confinnporary events. “ There is no doubt ” 
nat B;u-oue,SB Kriidener, who lived by faith, strength- 
of faith in the emperor by her disinterested and 
slu^ certainly directed the will of Alexander to still 
1 piayi'iy and jicrhuips at the same time revealed to 
rit ua.l, prayerful communion which. althnno-Vi 
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ALEXANDER’S HOLY ALLIANCE (1815 A.D.) 

The conclusion of the Holy Alliance belongs to this period (1815). In 
c‘(m<*('iving the idea of it, the emperor Alexander intended, independently of 
ordinary i)()litical negotiations, to strengthen the common bond between 
monarchies by an act biised on the immutable truths of the divine teaching, 
to crc'ato an alliance which should bind together monarchies and nations by 
t i('s of brotherhood, consecrated by religion, and should be for them, like the 
(iosjiel, obligatory liy conscience, feeling and duty. The emperor Alexander 
saiil one <lay to Baroness Kriidener: “I am leaving France, but before my 
de|)arlure 1 want by a public act to give due praise to God the Father, the 
Hon, and t lu^ Holy ('jhost, for the [irotcction he has shown us, and to call upon 
tlie nations to stand in obedience to the Gospel. I have brought you the 
project, of this act and ask you to look oyer it attentively, and if you do not 
appro\-i> any of t.lie (^xiiressions used to indicate tliern to me. I desire that 
tlu^ emperor of Austria and the king of Prussia should unite with me in this 
act of adorat ion, in order that jieople may see that we, like the eastern magi, 
confess (he su])reme power of God the Saviour. You will unite with me m 
rirayer to God that my allies may be disposed to sign it.” 

Alexandm- wrote out the draft of the Act of the Holy Alliance with his 
own hand, and Madi'inoisellc Hturdsia and Count Vapadistria took part in the 
won ling of it., d’he latter ventured to observe that no such act was to be met 
willi in tlu> annals of (li{)lomacy and that his majesty might express the ruling 
idea of (lui a.c.t in a ileclaration or manifesto. Alexander re]died that his 
decision was uncliangeable, that he took it upon himself to obtain the signa¬ 
ture to it. of his allies, the emperor of Austria and the king of Prussia. As to 
Franci', England, and other courts — “ that,” said the emperor to him, will 
alrt'ady be, your concern.” _ . . , , , 

Till' trinity of the Christian brotherly alliance, imagined by Alexander 
and called the Holy Alliance, consisted of three articles according to which 
t,he allies bound themselves: (1) to remain united by the indissoluble ties of 
brotherly friendship, to show each other help and co-operation, to govern 
their sul')jec.t,s in the same spirit of fraternity in order to maintain truth and 
iieace; (2) to esteem themselves members of one Christian people, placed by 
providence to rule over three branches of one and the same family; and (3) to 
invite all the powers to acknowledge these rules and to enter the Holy Alliance. 
The sovereigns who signed the treaty were bound, “ both in ruling over their 
own subjects and in political relations with other governments, to be guided 
by the [irecepts of the holy Gospel, which, not being limited in their applica¬ 
tion to private life alone, should immediately govern the wills of monarchs 

and their actions.” . 

King Frederick William willingly declared his consent to become a member 
of the Holy Alliance, conceived in the same spirit as the scene that had once 
tak<m place at night at the tomb of Frederick the Great in the garrison church 
at Potsdam, and appearing to be the realisation of the thought expressed by 
the sovereigns after the battle of Bautzen: “If the Lord blesses our under¬ 
takings,” said they, “then will we give praise to him before the face of the 

whole world.” , . , , ,, i 

The emperor Francis, however, received with greater reserve the proposal 
to join the Holy Alliance; he was in general incapable of letting himself be 
carried away by fantastic ideas and romanticism or of being subject to enthus¬ 
iastic impulses of any kind. He consented to sign the treaty only after Met- 
temich had tranquillised him with the assurance that the project should only 
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hi- ivjianli-ii as iiuilTi-nsivt' But although in his narrative of th(^ 

fonuntiun uf Uu* Holy AUiaiii'o Mottfruieh contemptuously calls it “this 
eiujity. sunurous monuiueniht> passes over one point in silence: by ioinina- 
this itvafy Austria (.htaineil a valuable instrument for placing Russia at the 
hrail of the n-aetionary inovement in Kuro|)e, uiul Metternich did not hesitate 
In take advantage nf this eireumstunee with iniinitalde art in order to attain, 
the pnlitieal aims he had traced out. Only two sovereigns did not receive 
iuvitaliiins to join the Holy Alliance: the pope and tfce shltan. The prince 
regent hunted himself to a. letter in which lie expre.sscd his approval of the 
eoiileHl of the treaty, but on uccount iif parliamentary considerations the 
Mngli h government did not join the allinnce. 

riie Aft of the Holy Alliance concludi'd in Paris with the emperor of Aus¬ 
tria and the king of Prii.-^sia remnined secret for some time, as the emperor 
.Mexiuiiler did not desire to make it gmierally known. Christmas Day 
(December 2."»th, ISI.’)) (January (ith, ISK!) was the occasion chosen for the 
publication of the treaty. In the manifesto Lssued, it is said: “Having 
learned from experiences and consc(iu('nee.s calamitous to the whole world 
(h.'d the course of former political relations Ijetwccu tlie European powers 
was not based on tliosi- principles of truth through which the wisdom of God, 
made known in his revelation, assiires the jK'ace and prosperity of nations, we 
have, conjointly with their majesties, the Atrstrianemperor Francis I and the 
king of I’ni-'isia, h'n-ilorick William, ('ut('red upon the e,stal)lishment of an alli- 
aiiee between ourselves (inviting other thristian powers to take part in the 
samel, by which we are mutually bound, both Ix-tween ourselves and in rela¬ 
tion to our .subjects, to lake for the .sole mi'ans of attaining our ends the rule 
drawn from the words and teaching of our Saviour Jesms Christ, enjoining 
men to live as brot hers, not in enmity anil maliee, but in peace and love. We 
lie. ire and pray to tie- Most High that lie may send down his grace upon us, 
that be may contirm this Holy .Nllianee between all the powers, to their com¬ 
mon uelfan-, and may no one venture to hinder unanimity by falseness to our 
foinp.-u-t. 'rinTi-fore', adding to this a transcript uf the alliance, we command 
that it .'.hall be made public and read in all churches." 

'1‘lic mo'-t holy .synod, in il.-; turn, ordered that the treaty of the Holy Alli¬ 
ance should be printed .and pl;teed on the wtdls of churches or allixed to boards, 
and id.so that ideas slundd be borrowed from it for preaching. And thus, 
fnim the year ISlil Hu.ssia entered upon a new polititail path — an apocalyptic 
o!ie; from (heiu-eforth iti di|ilomalie doeummits rehiting to the epoch, instead 
of clearly tiefiii(*d stud politieal aim.s, we meet with olxscurc commentaries con- 
c(*rning the .spirit of evil, Viinipiished by Proviiltmce, the word of the Most 
High, the word of life.* 'I’lit* idesd of the government administrators of 
that iici-iod. who stood at tht' head of affairs, became a sort of vague_theologi¬ 
cal, patriiirchal monarchy. Over Europe wa.s lowered the dark veil of con¬ 
tinuous and elo.se re.'tetion.f/ 

The n-id .-'ignificaiiee of Europi'iin history during the next period is best 
tmder.Hood by studying the development of the alliances formed against the 
potter of .Napoleon, like fh(' one undt'r consideration, and which endured 
being renewed from time to time as occa.sioii dc-inanilcd. At first these were 
direeted toward.-; a definite object, lait tlu‘y gradually assumed wider scope, 
and in a .spirit quite foreign to the “Holy Alliance,” endeavoured to arrest 


1 'I'll.' Ii-tiiT wrltti'ii liv KiiiiHTiir Ali'Xftiutiir on tlw 18tli of March. 181(i, to 

lu IdditlDii, ti'iutu tint tif till* fmbllciition of tlie treaty of tlieHoly Am 

diril Drr".rif\.H! In the UnHsiau Hute Arehiven, a.lIo.ra« a clear iimtaace of the direction ot poix- 
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and stem the aspirations of the period, whether legitimate or degenerate. 
The partly stationary, partly retrograde attitude of all, or most, of the 
European governments, which afterward became general, had its inception 
at this time. The spirit of absolutism, in short, found expression in the Holy 
Alliance. That this mystic Alliance was not suitable for any practical pur¬ 
pose was proved on the spot.^ 

It was quite apparent and recognised by all that France could not be left 
to herself, for it had bien determined to leave an allied army of 150,000 men 
under the Duke of Wellington in possession of the French fortresses. For 
what purpose and under what conditions this was to take place, naturally 
had to be decided by some explicit treaty. On the same day on which peace 
with France was signed — 20th November — the four powers which had 
signed the Treaty of Chaumont, England, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, con¬ 
cluded among themselves a new Alliance of real and far-reaching significance. 
Tlie new treaty confirmed the compacts made at Chaumont, and on the 25th 
of Marcli, of the current year 1815, the allies expressed their conviction that the 
peace of Europe depended upon the consolidation of the restored order of 
tilings in France, on the maintenance of the royal authority and of tlie con- 
stitiitional charter; they pledged themselves to reinforce the garrison troops 
in l<"rance, if necessary by 60,000 men from each of the four Powers, or if 
required by their combined army, in order to exclude Bonaparte and Ins 
family for ‘ever from the French throne, but to support the sovereignty of 
tlici liourbons and the Constitution. They further agreed, after the tiine fixed 
for tlie investment of France by the allied troops had elapsed,^ to adopt 
measures for the maintenance of the existing order of things in France and 
of tlie peace of Europe. In order to facilitate the execution of tliese duties 
and to consolidate the friendly relations of the four powers, it was arranged 
that from time to time, at certain fixed intervals, meetings of the sove¬ 
reigns in person or of their ministers — congresses in fact — should take 
place, to consult concerning the great and common interests of the allies, and 
the measures that might be considered necessary at the time to promote the 
welfare and peace of the nations and of Europe. 

It was this treaty which fomided and introduced the Congress policy of 
the next decade, and it is well to note that France although a member of the 
Holy Alliance was excluded from this league, as was to be expected, and that 
England, which had remained outside the Holy Alliance, here stood at the 
head of affairs. The true position and significance of things are thereby 
made clear./ 

[i Skrine i says, liowover : “ For nearly lialf a century the Holy Alliance was tlie keystone 

of the edifice erected at Vienna, the hidden chain which linked Kussia with the other military 
powers.”] 
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The Capitulations of Fribourg and Lucerne end the Sonderhund 

Without much account of these movements, Dufo«r occup 

only in concentrating his forces so as to surround the Sonderbu 
states on aU their accessible frontiers. His provisions were assured, 
hospital organised. Immediately upon the rupture bemg announced, Oolo; 
OclSenbein, who presided over the diet, left office to put toed entu 
at the disposition of the general-in-chief. The general placed him at the he 
of the Bernese reserves, which composed his seventh division and which 
assimilated with the active troops. He stationed them first on th^e Lucei 
frontier, and when he arranged to draw near Fribourg, he called Ochsenb 
to advance towards that capital, in order to make the enemy think he woi 
attack from the eastern side. However, twenty thousand men and fifty-f( 
artillery pieces, under colonels Rilliet, Burkhard, and Donatz, advan< 
from the north and west by different routes, and kept their moveme: 
secret that they might arrive on the same day at the gate of Fribourg, 
the 13th the town was surrounded. An experienced leader, Colonel Mi 
lardoz, had raised defences all round, and they had prepared to attack th 
exterior forts when the Fribourg government, recognising the impossibil 
of resistance, gave up the town, dismissed the troops, and renounced ' 
Sonderbund. The taking of Fribourg would not have cost the federal an 
a single man if through a mistake a Vaudois troop had not rushed under l 
fr o m the Bertigny redoubt, which resulted in seven killed and a large numl 
wounded. 

As soon as Fribourg had capitulated, the general confided to Colo 
Rilliet the care of occupying the military cantonments and watching i 
entrance of Valais. He himself hastened to Aarau, to prepare for the invc 
ment of Lucerne. Two rivers, the Emme and the Reuss, protected t 
town. The bridges on these rivers had been broken or fortified. The gron 
on which it was foreseen that the most serious engagements would be delivei 
was the labyrinth which stretches from the Reuss to the Lake of Zug; bristl 
with wooded hills , where passage had been stopped by barricades and mi: 
had been laid in the defiles. It was necessary to attack these strong positio 
because they served as a link between Schwyz and Lucerne, and succ 
on this point was decisive, whilst elsewhere it was not so. The leader wh 
the five cantons had put in charge of their militia, Ulrich de Salis-Sog 
understood this, and went to these places. The forces he could dispose 
were some twenty thousand regulars and a similar body of the Landstw 
Sails had learned warfare in fighting Napoleon. A sincere Protestant, 
had nevertheless devoted himself to a cause which had his political sy 
pathies, but of which he despaired. • 

A resolution bemg taken to force his entrenchments, Dufour set f 
divisions of his army on the march from the various points they occupi 
giving them Lucerne as object. Ochsenbein’s reserves went down the Em 
valley, overcoming a lively resistance. The Burkhard and Donatz divisi( 
approached the Emme and the Reuss between the bridges of Wolhui 
and Gislikon, at the same time that colonels Ziegler and Gmur at the h( 
of some odd thousands of men attacked Sails in his intrenched camps. Zi 
ler mastered the Gislikon bridge and the Honau defiles. Gmur, after hav 
received on his march the submission of Zug, scaled the heights of Mey 
Kappel. Everything made for success. Victory was hotly disputed, 1 
the Schwyzers were in the end thrown back towards Immensee, whe: 
they fell back on Art and Goldau. Troops from the other cantons tun 
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Graven tlmt wt^ may oim day attain our aim of inakin^y Riis- 

t ia fr(M^ autl t»f pn'urrviufr Iror from dc^spotiHin and tyranny. Tliia is 
my uniquo <ir.‘iir<N and I wiUhqdy nauriiico all my labours and my life 
to tln^ aim tliat Im ho doar to mo.—A lkxandeti 1. 


TIIH (XmnMX CIIAUACTEII OF ALEXANDER I 

l.N' Ihf pn'cc'tliiifi: chapter, \vc followed the hi.story of the external affairs 
fif Uiiysia (iurinjLc fourtc'cu years of tlu^ reif>;n of Alexander I. Now we shall 
witness thf‘ incidents of that luonareh’s later yeans, and, in particular, shall 
consider the internal eondiliou (tf Russia during the reign of one of the most 
interesting of sovts-eigus. (dearly to appreciate the complex character of 
tin; reign, w(^ may follow Shil<i(‘r, partly l)y way of recapitulation, in divid¬ 
ing it into threi^ periods, ('ueh of which seems to represent a phase of the 
mental (wolufion of Ah-xander." 

'I'lie lirsf. period enibraca's tli(‘ time licdween the years 1801 and 1810, 
and is usually designated as the epoch of ndorms, but as we penetrate more 
deeply into th(‘ spirit of tbat p<*riod, we come to the conclusion that it might 
mon^'justly be termed tli^^ <‘]) 0 (di of vacillations. Actually, at this time, 
that is froin ISOl to 1810, ef'aseh'sa vacillations took place in the govern¬ 
mental life of Russia, both in regard to the outward as well as the inward 
policy of tlu‘ empire; ihroughoxit eveu’y branch of the administration of the 
state'an entire instability of views and brusque changes from one political 
system to anothf'r were; to be ohs<‘rvecL All these manifestations were con¬ 
ditional ex(dusiv(dv on tlui personality of the emperor Alexander, who pos- 
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sessed the characteristic of not unfrequently vacillating at short intervals 
between two entirely opposed frames of mind, without reference to the direc- 

^^°\he second pSiod^'is^SAued from 1810 to 1816 and in its inner _sig- 
nifiltiofis entLly concentrated in_ the struggle mth France. This period, 
in contrast to the preceding, is distinguished by the pmsuit of one ruling 
ide^ Sd out mth remarkable consecutiveness to the end an instance 
wMch ^ralmost unique in the whole reign of _ Alexander. Unexpectedly 
+n all to the astonishment of the whole world, in 1812, he showed himself 
tooVSirLd SSd to be or not to be. Meanwhile Napoleon, prepar¬ 
ing himself for the invasion of Russia, had his political and military 

Sfculations upon the imaginary weakness of Alexander’s character, and m 
this respect the conqueror’s hidden thoughts corresponded with the secret 
calculations of his aUies, Metternich and Hardenburg. All these three 
enemies of Russia were however destined to experience complete disenchant¬ 
ment The ruling idea of Alexander, which he then steadiastly followed, 
consisted in the overthrow of Napoleon. [These two periods we have covered 
in the preceding chapter, but we shall have occasion to revert to certain 

phases and incidents of their development.] •+-u+Ua rioc+'h 

The third period, beginning from the year 1816, finishes with the death 
of the emperor Alexander in 1825. tiistorians usually call it the period of 
congresses and of the preservation of order in Europe established by them. 
It would be more exact and nearer to the truth to call this last decade the 

After the overthrow of Napoleon the emperor Alexander appears as a 
weary martyr, wavering between the growing influmce of Araktcheiev and 
his 0 ^ personal convictions which he had adopted in the days of his youth. 
Amongst the reactionary measures which commenced in 1816 there cim 
still be traced bright gleams of the enthusiasms and dreams of ^ 

The speech pronounced in 1818 by the emperor at the opening of the Polish 
diet testifies to this. But from the year 1820 a complete vamshing of _aU 
the previous ideals to the realisation of which he had_ once aspired with 
sincere enthusiasm, is to be observed. To this moral condition was also united 
an incurable weariness of life, the signs of which had already been observed 
in tlie emperor Alexo^nder by Metternich. at the congress of Verona in 18^2. 

As we enter upon a closer analysis of the three periods which we 
have divided this reign, we remark another curious featme in the develop¬ 
ment of Alexander. Metternich calls this phenomenon that of the periodic 
evolutions of the emperor’s mind (les evolutions piriodiques de son espnt). 
The phenomenon was repeated with striking regularity about every fave 
years of his reign. Assimilating to himself any idea with which he was 
inspired, Alexander gave himself up to it, unhesitatingly and with full entnu- 
glaam. The incubation required about two years, during which the idea 
acquired for him the importance of a system; the third year he remained 
faithful to the system chosen, he became more and more attached to it, 
he listened with real enthusiasm to its upholders and at such a time was 
inaccessible to any influence that might shake the justness of the views he 
had adopted. The fourth year he grew disturbed at the consequences wfiicn 
might possibly arise; the fifth year there became observable a medley of the 
old and vanishing system with some new idea which was beginning to take 
birth in his mind. This idea was usually diametrically opposed to the one 
that had left his horizon. After that, when he had assimilated thejiew con¬ 
victions, he did not preserve any remembrance of the ideas he had abandoned, 
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beyond the obligations which bound him to the 
the former views. ^ 


various representatives of 


MINISTEEIAL INFLUENCES; SPBIUNSICI AND ARAKTCHEIEV 

IT Y the. preponderating influence over Alexander I was 

that of feperanski. bon of a village priest, educated in a seminarv anH 
aiterwards professor of matliematics and philosophy in the seminaW of 
Alexander Nevski, Speranski became preceptor to the children of Akxis 
Kurakin, thanks to whom he quitted the ecclesiastical for a civil career 
and became secretary to Troehtchinski, who was then chancellor of the 
imperial council. Later, after he had become director of the deoartment 
of the interior under Prince Kotchubei, Speranski rose to the position of' 
secretary of state and ga,ined the complete confidence of the emperor. The 
favourites of the preceding period had all been imbued with English'ideas- 
ibpGrcXnslcij on tfic contifiryj loved I*r«xnco cind nifinifGstGd 3 ) p9/rticii]£ir ^idmi- 
ration for Napoleon. These French sympathies, shared at the time by Alex¬ 
ander I, formed a new bond between the prince and the minister which was 
not severed until the rupture with Napoleon. ^^We know,” said Monsieur 
Bogdanovitch, Alexander's fondness for representative forms and a consti¬ 
tutional government, but this taste resembles that of a dilettante who goes 
into ecstasies over a fine painting. Alexander early convinced himself 
tint neither Itussia s vast extent noi’ the constitution of civil society would 
permit the realisation of his dream. From day to day he deferred the exe¬ 
cution of his utopian ideas, but delighted to discourse with his intimates 
upon the projected constitution and tlic disadvantages of absolutism. To 
[ilease the cniperor, Speranski ardently defended the principles of liberty 
and by so dohig exposed liirasclf to accu.sation.s of anarchy and of having 
conceived jyrojtKits dangerous to institutions that had received the conse- 
e.ration of time^ and custom.” Painstaking, learned, and profoundly patri¬ 
otic. and humane, h(^ was tlui man best able to realise all that was practicable 
in the ideas of Al(‘xan<ler. 


Hperan.ski i)_r(',s(mt.ed (,o Ihe sovereign a systematic plan of reform. The 
imjxn'ial council received an extension of privileges. Composed as it was 
ol th(i chii'f dignitaries of the sta(,e, it Ixxiame in a mea,sure the legislative 
pow(n-,_ Jind had th<^ duty of examining new laws, extraordinary measures, 
and minist.erial ixiports; it was in naility a sketch of a representative govern- 
nient. Afl.(a- the inba-viiav at Erfurt, during which Napoleon had showed 
him marki'd attenlion, Spc'ranski entered into relations with the French 
legal writers, Lo(a-e,_ Lc^gras, Dupont de Ncmiours, and made them eorre- 
spondiaits of the legislative commi.ssion ‘of the imperial council. The Code 
'Najioleon was not adapted to any but a homogeneous nation emancipated 
from personal luul feudal servitude, with a iiopulation whose members all 
enjoyed a certain eijuality before the law. Thus to Speranski the emanci- 
])ation of tlie serfs was the corner-stone of regeneration. He dreamed of 
instituting a third csstate, of limiting th(‘ number of privileged classes, and 
of iorming th(i gi-eat m-istocratic families into a peerage similar to that of 
IhigL-ind. 11(5 encouraged Count Stroinovski to publish his pamphlet, Rules 
to be Observed between Proprietors and Serfs. As early as 1809 he had decided 
tliat tlie holders of university degr(5c.s should have the advantage over all 
others in attaining the degrees of tlie Ichin. Thus a doctor would at once 
enter tlie eighth rank, a master of arte the ninth, a candidate the tenth, 
and a liacliclor the twelfth. 
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T ‘Ap Tureot, the minister of Louis XVIII, and the Prusdan reformer, 
a. -n SoerSki had aroused the hostility of everyone. The nobility of court 
^TnnSmber, and all the young officials who wished to rise by favour 
^f^. wSe exasperated by the ukase of 1809; proprietors were alarmed at 
alone ^ere ®xasp emancipation of the serfs; the senators were irri- 

??Tbv hS^ for reorganisation which would reduce the first governmg 
JfXv rfthe empire to the position of a supreme court of justice; and the high 
Xo Xr XXs mcensed at the boldness of a man of low condition, the son of 
aristocracy was ^ themselves complained at the increase in taxa- 

inteSte had been set a£de united agamst the upsl^; 
tion, alltnose wnob time-honoured institutions of Moscow and of 

uSted as aSd ‘0 the Russians the Code Napoleon when the 
^ XfvXfs on the eve of war with France. The ministers Balachev Armfelt, 
r^.7Suffi Rostoptchin, Araktcheiev,and the grand duchess Catherine 
S'" WTin skter of the emperor, influenced Alexander agamst him. Karamzin 
Pavlovna,_ sister p emneror an impassioned memoir on New and 

*h hf sCad ^ i“e clampion d se^om, of the old 

Old Kussia, III Qnprfincilrrq enemv even went to the length of de- 

laws, pd of ^KXaccor^S S France. In Marc£ 1812, he 

nouncing capital to Niim-Novgorod and afterwards deported 

Hewasrecalled 

1 ^? when nXSons had somewhat cooled, and was appointed governor of 
abe*.' It 1821 ?e returned to St. Petersburg, but did not recover his former 

r* TErtStru Sk^ed^htS?bSJ ifeTtaiwM^ldlv^S 

and reform apostle “ ^ ^ devdiion to the memory of 

bXMf^Sctuii^, his liquestioning obedience, his disinterested- 

Paul, P^Strv^^^ lasrty by his ingenuous admnation for the 

ness and habits ot trustworthy of servitors, the most 

TaSiefr iottSS^iUd with ae — 

to Russia. Though the censorship Alexander h^ 

Viestrvik slovesnosti to Protestant influence sue- 

“““SrreSt this first Pa™i to h^^t 

epoch of Sterility; though reaction had not yet s^ 1812 were not to 

a decided pause The reforms rrR^r to an end and all efforts 

l^Silerttte SUM traditions were of no avad./ 

lOPUCATIONAP ADVAITCES; THE LYCEE AND THE LIBBAET 

On the 23rd of January of ‘Weax 

'feta ^ 




ntlMANITABIAlf 

li.», „r y.nins n»'n, -m.l I'lMcny of tho.® wlio wcro ilcatinod to fill tt,» „ » 

iinportani posts oi th(‘ gov(‘rmnt>iit scrvicn. The followino- cir?iiSfifr 

the pniiuuy cans*' of the fouiulation of this higher echicatiSna 

although 1h(| emperor dul not intorh'rc in the mattcr of the eduStbn^f m' 

younger brothers the grand dukes Nicholas and Micluiol Pav ovttch 

was <aiiin'Iy h!l U) th(‘ cannrthss, Marie Fcwinrnvna a ' wiaich 

its.‘lf whom tlm (nux-mr reeognis(-d the necessity of 'dcpiutbg f?onf the rule 
111 had estahlislied. 1 he widowed empress desired to send her sons to 
luuvers.ty of Leipsie for tlu‘ completion of tlunr studies; this wa? Wv^r 
tirnily opposed by the (-mperor, anil instead he liad the idea of estawlS 
a l.yee at- I sarskoi bed, wliere his younger brothers could assist at the oublif 

i'!‘ r ( n T" n palace,eonneetcd by a gallery with the chief buddini 
vas adapted to this purpose, and tlie solemn opening of the Tsarskoi Se^ 
lynr took plaiamui thedbstof (kitober, J-fearsi^oi belo 

ISI 1 , in the presence of tlii' empiU'or Al- .» 

(‘xander. It comnuniei'd with a tlianks- I 

giving servi<-e in thi' court chapel of L 

'I’sarskoi Sido, after which those present 
accompanied the elergy who made the 

lour of the I'ditice, sprinkling it with holy ijyM t 

water. At the eonelusion of theccelesi- 
astical ceremony, the imperial charter 

given to I he lycf'e was read in the hall of t 

the building, and the_ speeches liegan. FrUtf fiifM A 

Among.d. them that of the adjunct pro- j,l j 

fessur Kunit/an earned the special a,ppro- If' 

Iialdn of the emperor for the art with , 

which it avoided gimcralisadions and i , , liSilstSjtMiirri?^^ id 

dwelt on the beneficence of tlie founidr. F 

In conchisinn, Alexander inspected the 
piviiiidthd alhititMl (ti (he slitidtmis, and 
was pnvuad at fhf‘ir diimta' talsla. 

d'lie \'i‘ar ISI I wa,s also si^tj^nallscsl ' 
l’>y (he (*(JiiijiIerK»it of (!u‘ laiildiiijj; of tlu! 

Ka'/an catlMHlral, (lu* lir. l stontMif whicli Ttnvhm of Ivan Vfivika, Moscow 
liad hren laid hv tlio (aiipta’or AIok- 

andf’ron thesth nl Hi*p(ornlH*i\ ISdl. Tlu» consiruaior of ilHicuitlualral was the 
uu.Nsiaa arrhifeaf Andraw Xilvivairovitah Voroniknin. dim Imilding coin- 
nut lea uaa inidar the diraalion of tlie president of the Aeadeiny of Arts, 

( otnd Alexander Stntpuana d'he f)uilding of the aatlie<lrul took ten, years, 
and on the li/th oi Sapfeinher, IHII, tin the a,nnivc‘rsary of the emperor's 
ennuialien,^ the sekaan ennsearation of the new (aithedraJ took place in the 
jireHaiaa nt tha aaipm'nr. Cotmt Stroganov was tliat day elevated to the 
digaitv oi aatual pri\‘v (‘ounaillor of the first rank. He was not destined to 
aiijny Inr Inijir tluptajiuplrfion of his Work: ten days lat(*r he died. 

In the vary tluak tif tla* pivparations hir war* and amidst >siich agitating 
pt»liiiaal fanauirdanaas as hail haeii unknown till theip tlu‘ (an] )eror Alexander 
(‘uniiiiuad tu lahnur fur the anlightennirmt of Iiis suhjcxds. Notable among 
his aats at ihi. time was tin* fuumlation of a puhlic lilmiry. Catherine II's 
idea nf ftiunding in the eapital a library for genm‘al usc^, aiul of rendering it 
aert-' ibk* to all, uam ordv brotigld to* fnllilmeait by Alexander. A special 
etlihai* ud'e- biiilf uith this objf*et; its <a>nslnudion had btxm already coin- 
menivd tluriny Tefhiahie’s reign. By 18,12 all flat imdiininary work in the 
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building of this library was completed, and on the Mth of January the emperor 
honoured the newly constructed library with a visit, and examined in detail 
all its curiosities. Following on this the “draft of detailed rules for the 
administration of the Imperial Public Library” was ratified by his majesty on 

the 7th of March. . ^ i i-i 

The events of 1812, however, deferred the actual opening of the_ library: 
soon measures had to be thought of to save its treasures. The opening cere¬ 
mony took place, therefore, two years later, in 1814, on the Mth of January, 
the anniversary of the day on which the emperor Alexander made his gracious 
visit to the library, on the memorable occasion of its founding. 

A great many festivities took place at the Russian court upon the occasion 
of the marriage of the grand duke Nicholas Pavlovitch with the princess 
Charlotte of Prussia (July 13th, 1817). About the same time (July 31st, 1817), 
a modest festival was celebrated at Tsarskoi Selo — the first distribution of 
prizes to students of the lye4e. On that day the emperor Alexander, accom¬ 
panied by Prince A. N. Galitzin, was present in the conference hall of the insti¬ 
tution he had founded; he himself distributed the prizes and certificates to 
the pupils, and after having announced the awards to be given to them and 
their teachers he left, bidding a fatherly farewell to all. The poet Pushkin 
was amongst the students who took part in the festival. 


EXPULSION OP THE JESUITS FROM ST. PETERSBURG 

The year 1815, which had been filled with a series of unexpected events, 
terminated with an important administrative measure which no one had 
foreseen. On the 18th of January, 1817, an imperial ukase was issued 
ordering the immediate expulsion of all the monks of the order of Jesuits 
from St. Petersburg, and at the same time forbidding their entry into_ either 
of the two capitals. In the middle of the night they were provided with fur 
cloaks, and warm boots, and despatched in carts to the residence of their 
brethren at Polotsk.^ It was enjoined in this ukase that the Catholic church 
in St. Petersburg should be “placed on the same footing that had been estab¬ 
lished during the reign of the empress Catherine II and which had endured 
up to the year 1800.” This expulsion put an end to the pedagogical activity 
of the Jesuits in St. Petersburg. The words of N. J. Turgeniev, spoken in the 
year 1812 and addressed to his successor Gruber, the Berezovski Jesuit, were, 
in fact, realised for the order in the most unpleasant way. He said: “This 
is the beginning of the end; you will now do so much that you will be sent 
away.” The government was compelled to have recourse to decisive meas¬ 
ures in view of cases of conversion to Catholicism amongst the orthodox 
pupils of the Jesuit school in St. Petersburg; besides which the influerice of 
Jesuit propaganda was spreading in a remarkable way amongst the ladies of 
the high society of St. Petersburg. 

This measure, however, did not put a limit to the misfortunes that de¬ 
scended upon the Jesuits during the reign of Alexander. A few years later 
(on the 25th of March, 1820) the order was given that the Jesuits should be 
expelled finally from Russia, adding that they were not under any aspect or 

^ In the year 1812 Alexander had granted a charter to the Jesuit College of Polotsk, rais¬ 
ing it to the rank of an “ academyand giving it rights and privileges equal to those of the 
university; he v^as then probably governed by political considerations concerning Poland, and 
in the charter he refers to the college as “ affording great advantages for the education of 
youth*’ and trusts that the “Jesuits will labour in Poland dans le Ion sens” (along the right 
lines.) 
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denomination to be allowed to return; and at the same time the Pol 
academy was suppressed^ as well as all the schools depending on it, 


LIBERATIOlSr OP THE PEASANTS OF THE BALTIC PROVINCES (1816-1818 A b " 

The nobility of Esthonia had in 1811 announced their desire of ghdncr ,, 
their rights of servitude over their peasants. In the year 1816 this intemii"^ ^ 
led to the confirmation of the establishment of the Esthonian peasants nfKif 
a new footing, according to which the individual right of servitude was abf 
ished. The nobility kept the land as their property, and the relations betweeri 
the peasants and the landowners were from thenceforth based upon mutual 
agreement by free will contracts conformable with rules determining essential 
conditions; a period of transition was appointed for bringing in the new order 
of things. After the first trial, the individual, landless liberation of the peas¬ 
ants spread throughout the Baltic provinces and in other governments ~ 
namely, in Courland in 1817 and in Livonia in 1819. The introduction of "t he 
new order of things was everywhere accomplished without any particular 
diflGiculty. 

In expressing to the Livonian nobility his satisfaction upon the occasion 
of the reform effected, the emperor Alexander said: “I rejoice that the 
Livonian nobility has justified my expectations. Your example deserTes 
imitation. You have acted in accordance with the spirit of the times and 
have understood that liberal principles alone can serve as a basis for the liappi- 
ness of nations.’' From these words it is evident that the emperor enter¬ 
tained, according to Shishkov’s expression, an unfortunate prejudice acfainst 
the right of servitude in Eussia, and it appeared to many that in other^paris 
of the empire words would be followed by deeds.^ 

From the year 1816, the peasant question began to occupy society. Tlie 
aide-de-camp of his majesty, Kisselev, even presented a memoir to the empero^r 
which bore the title Of the Gradual Aholition of Slavery inRussia. The memoir 
began with the words: '' Civic liberty is the foundation of national prosperit 
This truth is so undoubted that I consider it superfluous here to explain Low 
desirable it is that the lawful independence of which serfs and agriculturists 
are unjustly deprived, should be established for them throughout the empire. 
I consider this measure the more needful now that the progress of enlighten¬ 
ment and our closer contact with Europe, which hourly increases the fermen¬ 
tation of minds, indicate to the government the necessity of averting the eon- 
sequences which may follow, and whose menace it would be already difficult 
or impossible to deny. The blood in which the French Revolution was 
steeped bears witness to this.^^ In what manner the emperor Alenander 
regarded the memoir presented by his aide-de-camp, and what fate overtook 
this production of his pen, have remained unknown. 

P. D. Kisselev was not the only nobleman who recognised the urgent 
necessity of the government's occupying itself with the peasant question. 
The following circumstance serves as a proof of this: in this same year, ISlih 
many of the richest landowners of the government of St. Petersburg, knovimr 
the emperor's moral aspirations to better the lot of the peasant serfs, decide.. 
to turn them into obligatory settlers upon the basis of the then existing regu- 

' Mucli earlier, in 1807, tlie emperor Lad expressed Mmself to General Savari upon 
question in tlie following words : “I want to bring tbe country out of the state of baroar*^-!.^ 
in which this traffic in men leaves it. I will say more—if civilisation were more advaiicec*f 
would abolish this slavery even if it were to cost me my head.” 
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lations. The act was drawn up and signed by sixty-five landowners; it only 
remained to take it to be ratified by the emperor, and for this purpose the 
general aide-de-camp J. V. Vasiltchikov was chosen. Those who had taken 
part in the signature of the act supposed that the emperor knew nothing of 
the meetings that had taken place on the occasion and were convinced that 
he would receive graciously a proposition which was in accordance with his 
manner of thinking. But the emperor Alexander was aware of the deter¬ 
mination of the nobles and hardly had Vasiltchikov, after requesting permis¬ 
sion to present himself to his majesty, begun to speak of the matter, when 
Alexander, interrupting him, inquired: “To whom, in your opinion, does 
the legislative power belong in Russia?” And when Vasiltchikov replied: 
“Without doubt to your imperial majesty as an autocratic emperor,” Alex¬ 
ander, raising his voice, said, “Then leave it to me to promulgate such laws as 
I consider most beneficial to my subjects.” 

The emperor’s reply gave little hope of a favourable solution of this 
important question. In the then existing state of affairs, the matter could 
not avoid passing through the hands of Araktcheiev. This indeed actually 
happened. In February, 1818, before the departure of the emperor Alexander 
from Moscow for Warsaw to open the first Polish diet. Count Araktcheiev 
announced that his majesty had deigned to issue an edict for the liberation of 
landowners’ peasants from the condition of serfdom, with the stipulation 
that the edict should not in any of its measures be oppressive to the land- 
owners, and especially that it should not present anytMng of a violent char¬ 
acter in its accomplishment on the part of the government: but, on the con¬ 
trary, that it should be accompanied by advantages for the landowners and 
awaken in them a desire to co-operate with the government in the abolition 
of the conditions of serfdom in Russia, an abolition corresponding to the spirit 
of the times and the progress of education, and indispensable for the future 
tranquillity of the possessors of serfs. 

THE EMPEBOK AND THE QtfAKEES 

In 1814, at the time of the emperor Alexander’s stay in London, the fam¬ 
ous philanthropist Quakers, De Grellet de Mobillier,* and Allen, had been 
inspired with the idea of taking advantage of a favourable occasion, and 
instilling into the minds of the allied sovereigns the conviction that the king¬ 
dom of Christ is a kingdom of justice and truth. With this object they first 
set off to visit the king of Prussia, who received them and praised the Quakers 
living in his dominions, but expressed his conviction that war is indispensable 
for the attainment of peace. The emperor Alexander showed them more 
sympathy; he visited a Quaker meeting and received a deputation. The 
emperor assured the Quakers that he was in agreement with the greater part 
of their opinions, and that although on account of his exceptional position 
his mode of action must be other than theirs, yet he was in union with them 
in the spiritual worship of Christ. In taking leave of the Quakers, Alexander 
invited them to come to see him in Russia and said: “I bid you farewell as 
a friend and brother.” 

Grellet and Allen arrived in St. Petersburg in November, 1818, during the 

* Etienne de Grellet Mobillier was born in France in 1760 and was brought up in the Eoman 
Catholic faith. At the beginning of the French Kevolution he went to America and there 
entered the society of Friends or Quakers. He subsequently repeatedly -visited Europe with 
various philantliropic aims, mainly in order to strengthen the principles of a morally religious 
life amongst mankind. 
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(>nip<«ror’s iib.scuc.o. IToy wont to Prince A. N. Galitzin, of whom Grellet 
wrote: ‘Hi' w a man ponotratod by a truly Christian spirit.” gSS 
rocouTd t u; (iuak(‘rs with an open licart and informed them that the emS 
had wait hiiu a loiter Udling him of their coming to Russia and requesting 
t,lKd,_th('y might 1)0 rc'ccavi'd ns his friends. After various questions unon 
rc'ligious matters tlio (Quakers, together with Prince Galitzin, give themselves 
up to sikait inward meditation, and this method, writes Grellet “did not 
.appi'ar at all unknown to the iirince. Inspired by the love of Chrik we felt 
in oui.w'lve.s, afti'r silent, heartfelt prayer, the beneficent moving of grace 
In talung l(>av(; of the prince, he offered us free access to all that could interest 
U.S — t(> the prisons, to reformatory institutions, and to refuges for the poor ” 

Their visit to the St. Petersburg prisons deeply agitated the pious Quakers- 
according to Grellet’s observations, some of them were very dirty and overrun 
with vermin; the odour was unbearable and the air contaminated to such a 
di'gree that it affected the heads and lungs of the visitors. The Quakers also 
inspectetl a few refuges and schools. 

On a subs(xiiient evening the emperor Alexander received the Quakers 
alone. lie called them his old friends, made them sit beside him on the sofa, 
and called to mind with inward emotion their interview in London in 1814, say¬ 
ing tliat it liad given liirn the spirit of courage and firmness amidst all the'diffi¬ 
cult circumstances in winch he was then placed. '' The emperor then,'' writes 
Grellet, ''suggested to us some questions upon religious matters, thus showing 
Ins sincere desire to progress in tlie saving knowledge of truth. He further 
questioned us as to what we had seen and done in Russia. We took advantage 
of the oi)f)ortunity to relate to liim the distressing condition of the prisons; 
mubin particular we directed liis attention to the wretched state of the prison 
in Abo, and told him about an unfortunate man who had been kept in irons 
tliere for ninctcHai years. The emperor was touched by our narrative and 
said, 'Tills ought not to be; it shall not occur again." The Quakers also 
informc'd tlic (vinperor how (lee])ly grieved they had been to see, upon inspect¬ 
ing OTH' of the schools, that t!i(^ pupils were given books to read that were 
p(‘rni(nous to tlieir morals; after wliich they showed him a specimen of 
(extracts t lu'y had ma(l(‘ freym. tlic Holy Scriptures for the use of schools. The 
(mip(‘ror remained wrajiped in thought for a moment, and then turning to his 
companions, he obs(‘rv(ul: "You have done precisely what I much desired. 
] have ofUm thought t)lia,t schools might serve as a powerful instrument for 
the fur{h(‘ranc.e of the kingdom of Christ, by leading the people to the knowl¬ 
edge of th(‘ Saviour iuid the principkis of true piety. Send me as soon as 
possibles all lhat you have suevneded in preparing.” 

The convorsaVion them ioinhed on Daniel Villers, also a Quaker, whom 
t,h(^ (‘Uiperor had (‘alkul to St. Peterslyurg to drain the marshes; Alexander said 
that. 1 h‘ n‘gank‘(l his prc'senu^e in Russia as a blessing to the people. "It vvas 
not the draining of tlii^ marshes," added the emperor, "nor any other material 
n(‘c.(\ssity that was I h(‘ cause of my inviting some of your 'friends'to come here; 
no, I was guideul by the wish that their true piety,^their probity, and other 
virtu(^s might) si'rvi^ as an e.xam|)le for my people to imitate." 

In conclusion the (‘mp(‘ror said, "Before we separate, let us try to spend 
som(^ tim(^ in c(nnmon prayiT." " We willingly consented," writes Grellet in 
rcgjtrd to this matter, " feeling that the Lord with His beneficent power was 
near ns. Borne time passc.nl in silent, inward contemplation; our souls were 
Immhled, and a little later I felt wit-hin me the heavenly breathing of the 
spirit of prayer and Ci>nij)unction; enfolded by the spirit, I bent my knees 
before the greatness of God; the emperor knelt beside me. Amidst the 
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inward outpourings of the soul we felt that the Lord had consented to ^ar 
our prayers. After that we spent a httle while longer in silence and tnen 
withdrew. In bidding us farewell the emperor expressed the desire to see us 
again before we left. We spent two hours with him.” 

After this remarkable audience, which so graphically expresses tne religi¬ 
ous-idealistic frame of mind of the emperor Alexander, the Quakers visitecl 
under the patronage of the widowed empress the female educational estao- 
lishments, the young pupils of which aroused much sympathy m them 

Grellet found that sorne of them nad 
hearts open for receiving evangelical 
inspiration. These visits were fol¬ 
lowed by the reception of the Quak¬ 
ers by the empress Marie Teodorovna. 
They told the empress that they were 
much pleased at the condition of the 
institutions under her patronage, but 
at the same time they could not be 
otherwise than grieved ^ to see how 
little attention was paid in St. Peters¬ 
burg, and in general throughout 
Russia, to the education of children 
of the lower classes; they also spoke 
to the empress of the unsatisfactori¬ 
ness of the then existing prison ac¬ 
commodations for women, and indi- 
catecl how advantageous it would be 
if the prisons were visited by women 
capable of instructing and consoling 
the unfortunate prisoners. ^ The em¬ 
press entirely agreed with these 
ideas. 

Soon the emperor again invited 
the Quakers to come and see him. 

He again received us in his private 
apartments/’ writes Grellet,'^ to which 
we were taken by a secret way, avoid¬ 
ing the guard and the court servants. 
Nobody seemed surprised to see us 
keeping our heads covered. The em- 
peror, as before, received us with sincere affability. „ He began by informing us 
that the chains in which we had seen the prisoners at Abo had been taken on, that 
the unfortunate man of whom we had told him had been set at liberty, and 
that orders had been given that the other prisoners were to be better treated. 
He then asked us to relate to him openly all that we had noticed in the prisons 
during our stay in Russia. The governor-general (Count Miloradovitch) had 
informed him of the changes and improvements which he considered it advan¬ 
tageous to carry out in the gaols, and the emperor entirely approved of the 
changes that had already been made. He further told us that the widowed 
empress had spoken to him with pleasure of our visit to her; that she had 
taken to heart what we had said of the extreme neglect of the education of 
children of the poorer classes, and that she was occupying herself in searcmng 
for the most effectual measures of remedying this defect as soon as possible. 
The emperor added that he had named a certain sum of money to be used lor 
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tti LurcntP. Tlw Pfjiamtion of Schwyz from Hh allies \vns aceoniplished, 
(iti «‘very Iwitu! tlio pHleml troops inarelu'tl simultaiwpusly on that, capital, 
'i’he gates XWTV 0|H‘«<h 1 to tliem hv n eouvention, atu! (in tlu‘ 24th of November 
Ihifour made hw entry. On Use following tlay.s the Wahlstlittf' and the 
Valai.s matie their aubinlssion. Twenty-live day.H after lh<> deerts* of('.v('c.u- 
tion t he tjfhk. rif the nnuy wjw eomplete — the Sonderbimd no long<>r existed.'t 
» The diet now delmted the tlrnfi con.stitntion drawn up by Kern of Thur- 
gau and Oruey of Vaud, which in the auuma'r of 
IK IH wna accepted by lifUani and a half cantons, j 

iho minority oonabting of tho threo forest euntons, f 

Vidttis, Zng,Ticino, and Apponzell (Iimor Rho<lo.s), ^ i 

and it was proehumod on Beptombor 12th, . ■. |‘ •N 

From 1848 omvurd.s the cantons continually •" '.f.’d.,j v 

nwim! their constitutions, always in a tieino- 

crntic senst*, though after the Sonderbimd War - , 

Scliwyz and J5ug nlmlished their LniuLsgcant'inde, 

The e!ii<‘f isnnt was the introduction of the rr/c- ‘ 

reiuitim, l>y which laws made hy the cantonal " 

legislature may {facultative referendum) or must 
(oiitigatory rchwndum) be submitti'cl to the • 

{MHiplf* f(tr their approval; and this law (ihtained 
such g(m(‘ral accept-anee tliat Krihourg aloiu' dues ' 
not }io.ss<‘.ss the reft'rendum in either of its two 

forms, 'rieino having accepted it in its option.al Miiivll 

form in l.SS;{. It wa.s tlierefore only natural that j® I’^jl 

att<‘iupis should lie made to revise the federal 
eoio4itution of 1H4B in a demoenitie and eentnd- I,j[|t'w{i_;i 

isiiig sense, for it had Is'en provhk'd that tht^ 

federal .n.sfa'iulily, on its own initiative or on the It *!> 

written riaptest of fifty Ihou.santl Swiss electors, 

eituM suhnut tin* tjui-siioti of n'vision to a jiopu- 

lar Veto. In l.Sfld tile restrietitm <if certain riglits 

to (‘liristians oidy was swept away; hot the .at- w-l f 

tempt at final revision in 1K72 wan defeated by a. 

.small m.ajorify, owing to the effort.s of the anti- Iv* I 

centralising p.arty. Finally, however, another 
draft was Iwtfer hlted. and on April Ittth, 1874, !,,y i 

tlte new eoiijititulion wa.s aeeejited by the idii > 

jN'ople, This eoUfititnlion is tlmt now in foree, 

and i.s.simply an improved edition ttf that of bS ts. swihu iosjai. 

The fediaal tribim.al (now of nine UH’tnlHas only) 

was fixed (by feder.al law) fo Lausanne, and^ ils jurisdietion eid.arged, i‘S- 
peei.’dly in const it utional di.si»ute,i lietueea <'antons and the federal authori¬ 
ties, though juri.sdieihin in administrative tnalters (r.ij., lalueational, reli¬ 
gious, election, eoinmerei.'il) is given to the federal eouneila division of 
funetious which is very anomaloU;!, ami does not work well. 


Ill 


'IWIHM KjXJAI. 


.V sy.sfem of free elementary I'due.ation wa.s .set up, .and many ngulntioas 
Were made on ecelesia'tieal in.atfor.s. A man .settling in another canton 
was, after a residence of threi- rnoutlw only, given .all eanlonal .ami comnmtuil 
rights, save a .share in the common properly tan arrangement, which as far 
a.s possuLle kept Up tl<e old priiieiple that the "eommune" Is the true unit, 
i.nf of whieh cantons ami tlie confederation are built), ami tlu^ memher.ship 
of the '‘cuinmuiie" carrie.'i with it cantonal and federal rights, 'J'he, nde- 
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the eskiblishmciit. of six schools for poor children in the capital, and that the 
chiklnni were to receive there a religious and moral education He further 
told us that he had attentiyely perused the books we had prepared and was 
(U'hghted with thi'in; that if wo had only come to Russia to do this we had 
ahvady accoiuphsluHl a very important work, and that he intended to bring 
our books into use throughout all the schools of his empire.” ° 

Hc'fore their di'iiart.urc for Moscow the emperor received his old friends 
a third time, and on this occasion he related to them various details of how 
he had himsidf bi'mi educated under the supervision of his grandmother 
the empri'ss C'atlu'rino. “The persons attached to me,” said he, “had some 
good (lualities, but they were not believing Christians and therefore my 
primary education was not united with any profound moral impressions; 
in accordance with the customs of our church, I was taught formally to repeat 
morning and evening certain prayers I had learned; but this habit, which 
did not in any wise satisfy the inward requirements of my religious feelings, 
soon wearied mo. Meanwhile it happened more than once that, when I 
lay down to rest, I had a lively feeling in my soul of my sins, and of the 
various moi-al deficiencies of my mode of life; thus penetrated by heartfelt 
n'tientance 1 was moved by a desire to rise from my bed and in the silence 
of the night to throw myself upon my knees and with tears ask God for 
forgivmiess and for strength to preserve greater watchfulness over myself 
in futiuxu This contrition of heart continued for some time; but little by 
little^, in the abstmcc of moral support on the part of the persons who sur¬ 
rounded mes, I began to f(!cl more seldom and more feebly these salutary 
movings of grace. Sin, together with worldly distractions, began to reign 
irmro and more within my soul. Finally, in 1812, the Lord in His love and 
morc-y, again called to mo, and tho former movings of grace were renewed 
with fresh strength in my heart. At that ;period a certain pious person ^ 
advised mo to take to reading the Holy Scriptures and gave me a Bible, a 
book which until tlion I had never had in my hands. I devoured the Bible 
finiUng that its words .shed a now and never previously experienced peace 
in my heart, and satisfied tho thirst of my soul. The Lord in His goodness 
grunted itu; his Spirit to undtirstand what I read; and to this inward 
instruction and (‘nlightenment I owe all the spiritual good that I acquired 
l>y th(^ ri'iiding of flu* divine Word; this is why I look upon inward enlighten- 
nienl, or instn'ud ion from th(! Holy Ghost as the firmest support in the soul — 
saving knowknlge of God.” 

(utqx'ror th(>n related to his companions how deeply his soul was 
jKUKdndcHl with flu; <lesir(^ to abolish forever wars and bloodshed upon earth. 
“Ih^ said,” writes Grelhi, “that he had passed many nights without sleep 
in strained and inUms(i d(dil)eration a.s to how this sacred desire could be 
r(‘ali.sed, and in dc'cp gri(‘f at, the thought of the innumerable calamities and 
misfortunes that are (xieasioncHl by war. At that time, when his soul was 
thus lx)W('d down in ardent, prayer to the Saviour, the idea arose in him of 
inviting tlu^ (‘towikhI h(*a,(Ls to unite in one holy alliancG, before the tribunal 
of which all fut.nn^ (lisafi;n‘cin(niis that should arise should be settled, instead 
of ha-vinfi; n‘(‘onrs(^ to tho sword and to bloodshed. This idea took suc^ pos- 
s(‘ssion of him that h(‘ j[»;ot up from his bed, expounded his feelings and aspi¬ 
rations in writing with su(*h liveliness and ardour that his intentions were 
subi(‘(‘tod on t!u‘ part of many to unmerited suspicion and misinterpretation 
— ^Althovigli,’ added he witli a sigh, ^ardent love for God and mankmd was 


[* Priiict) A. N. Galitzin.] 
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the sole motive that governed me.’ Tloughte o£ the f £ S 

bv space ■wiH however remain by the goodness^ nf Pnrl thpre 

united through inward spiritual fellowship, for ^^JJ^®j^??ve'on?request to 

doring which Je felt that the Lord -jj?” S?HThimS““^ 

working within us through His grace. 
Somewhat later, I felt, through the breath- 
ing of the love of Christ, the lively desire 
of saying a few words of approbation to 
I . our beloved emperor in order to encour- 

■ age him to walk with firm steps in the 

.1 Lord’s way and to put his whole trust, 
<2^ ^ '■'unto the end of his earthly journeymgs, 

in the efficaciousness of the divine grace; 
in general I felt the necessity of guarding 
' him from evil and strengthening ^ him m 

his good intention of ever following the 

f ’ path of truth and righteousness. The 

words that I said produced a profound 
impression upon the emperor and he shed 
burning tears. Then our dear Allen, 
' kneeling, raised a fervent prayer to God 
for the emperor and his people. The 
emperor himself fell on his knees beside 
him and remained a long while with us in 
spiritual outpourings before the Lord, 
llw' ^ Eiually we solemnly and touchingly took 






T/T^ ImI ' kir SECRET SOCIETIES UNDER ALEXANDER I 

^ k | H| p ^|(l After the year 1815, when the emperor 

Alexander already appeared as a weary 
r -fe - martyr, immersed in mystic contemplation 

^ wavering between the evergrowing 

influence of Count Araktcheiev and the 
A VAiiDAi Woman convictions he had himself formed in the 

days of his youth, the events of 1812 were 
reflected in a totally different manner upon the movement of social ideas 
in Russia The war of the fatherland was accompanied in Russia by an 
JiuS rising of the spirit of the nation and a remarkable awakenmg 
of the public^conscience. The continuation of the struggle 
beyond the frontiers of Russia had led Alexander’s troops to Pans. This 
Sforced military exploit widened the horizon of the Russian people, they 
became acquainted with European maimers and customs, were m closer 
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h III.. nirr,'u{ of l*;uropcnn tluniKht, and felt drawn towards 
l-nn-nt It qm e i.atiiral that, tlio Russian people should 
lupaiv tho nrd.a- of lungs m tluur own coimtiT with political 
..rgaui ation ahroutl unrcsirainaldc in,pulse to criticise 


puniif ..rgani ation ahroatl. Mi unrcstrainahlc impulse to criticise 
.■Hiuiuiv Ua: auakonod: ihonccforth it was diflicult to become recon 
,o iho foniHT stains „f Kussian life and ilic traditional order of things' 
I nil! hr a kr.i \vh;ii abuses presonttHi tlu'mselvcs to the gaze of the 
iau is,n.|u.-nir;;. who h.ad liluTatoti I'iurone, unon their reWn +Y^ 


1 ! niu or a io-.i nuai jumsrs presonicti itu'mseivcs to the gaze of the 
Hu fan ronqiirnas, who h.ad lilu-ratoti I'iurope, upon their return to their 
roimti v. Aii_rtitiiv alornt-r of rosjicct for the rights of the individual was 
pah-nt; ,!tr fon-iltlr _ int rodiuiion of !non.strou.s military settlements, the 
r\p!,,i! Magnii ki and othrr.s of hks kind in the department of public 
hi !nir!i..n v.rre rrying .riianu-.s; and, linall^', tin, cnu'Ities of serfdom were 
in tu!! ai'iiviiy. Tho .ublile exaetion.s which then prevailed in service at 
ihr front CMinplrird the lieveloimient of getu'nd dissatisfaction amongst 
military i-indrs. ’rheir is, therefore, nothing astonishing in the fact that 
the mi-fortuiie,". whieh then weighed upon thi' Hussian people should have 
found an an wering eall in the hetirfs of men who were at that time in the 
griji Ilf a \ii4iait patriotic revival. 

The natuml euii. ei jiienre of this joyles.s condition of affairs in Russia 
ua - a hidden pfoti',.t. uhirh led to the fornKition of secret societies. Under 
the then e\i. liiig ei.iiditions then' was no po.s.sibility of carrying on reforma- 
tni'v d' liberaiii'ii.; with the cognisanee of the govi'rnincnt. Thus a remark- 
al'Ie phriiiimeiion was aceompli.'dieil; on the one Inuid Russian public thought 
w.t: ;ri-!,ing fur ii l if an i:;.- lie and .solution of the questions that oppressed 
it: while nil the 111 her the euipefor .Mexaiii ler, disenchanted with his former 
puhlieal idi-ali and . lauding at the. he:id of the. hluropcan reaction, had 
liiTiime the luiexperird champion of asjiindions which had nothing in com- 
lo'iu with the ideas Ilf which he had lieeii ih<‘ reitresc'ntative. during the best 
p«',! i.tii lif hr: life, 'i’lih circumi'taiice made a hrealc in the interior life of 
Hu ia. which imperceptibly prepared tlc' ground for events until then 
imp:'Cl-ieijo-i m Itu 'rm hi. lory. "What- tia.s lieeome of liberalism?" is 
a qia ,ii.!i !!.,:st icie lif the ciiitlempoi'afie,: of that epoch sets himself. “It 
.•eeiM t'l Irr.e vam hcii, to have di ajipeared from lh(' face of the earth; 
exeiAihim* i d.-iit, yet it 1; ju; I at this instant Unit its hidden forces 

ha\e begmi t'l i’;.iW daugernu'I'lie lime had come when secret .societies 
we)e in tall I'l -em. 'l.hi- ma. uiiie lodsw:-. whicli had beeij allowed by the 
go\eriiiueiif. bail 1"!!!': Uice ui’i'u lomed tile Hussiait iiobility to the form 
of ;ecie! , octet!.'i. t Hhci-rcircle :, in which conversations were carried 
on .afiout tli'* womi*! : ot Hu: ia, the obduracy ol IIk* peopiti, the distressing 


jio ifioii of the . ,4 li-r. ihi' indifference of meidy to the alTairs of the country, 
impercepfitiU rhaiii'i'd iiilo on'.’ilti ed :ecret .societie.s. 

It h;i.! peue i fh:tt >ef iuioiher time the emperor Alexander expressed 
the conucieiu ili.'it the interior iidmiiii tnition of Hussia ought to be thought 
of licit it wa, iieee arv llt.’ii uieaji.s ; houk i iie taken for rtiuicdying the evil, 
b.it the oi.irei:"., did i.ot p:i,,: fn.m word:-: to di'eiks. In rofercnce to this, 
the idea euiiri r- 1 bv A!e\.ander to tlie iniveriior of I’enza, 1. 1. Lubian- 
O*. ki, ou the ocea. i'.,-; of hi,. Vi it to that lowii ill bS24 aic worthy of atten- 
I;, '1 ;.e I ;;.!.>-oir ha 1 ii. peefed the .'ecuiid iiifautry corjis tliCTC assemblecl, 

ti.e ii. m.i l.ai d. mwed partieularprai.se. (>b,serving signs of weari- 

jj.- o', lie. !:,p.-;o!' f:iee, l,u!,4auov.-ki ventured to remark that the empire 

lead "IS t'l C..’>il4:u:» of hi:: m.'lje.itV. j.„ „r.,r 

■WSh-.'*' "W/a v..!l not t.ake care of youivelf.” “You mean to say 

th o I tired?*' replied the emperor, “it Is iuipo.ssiblc to look at the 
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troops without satisfaction; the men are good, faithful and excellently trained; 
we have gained no little glory through them. Russia has enough glory; 
she does not require more; it would be a mistake to require more. But when 
I think how little has been as yet done in the interior of the empire, then 
the thought lies on my heart like a ten-pound weight. That is what makes 

me tired.” . . 

The profoundly true thought that fell from the lips of the sovereign m 
his conversation with Lubianovski was not, however, put into application. 
At that period it was impossible to count upon the amendment of the state 
edifice through the administrations of the government. The dim figure of 
Araktcheiev had definitively succeeded in screening Russia from the gaze of 
Alexander, and his evil influence was felt at every step. Therefore in the 
main everything led to the sorrowful result that the emperor, as Viguel 
expressed it, was like a gentleman who, having grown tired of administering 
his own estate, had given it over entirely into the hands of a stern steward, 
being thus sure that the peasants would not become spoiled under him._ 

A few words remain to be said of the fate that overtook the secret societies 
after the closing of the Alliance of the Public Good. Benkendorf’s_‘ suppo¬ 
sition that a new and more secret society would be formed after this, which 
would act under the veil of greater security, was actually justified. The 
more zealous members of the alliance only joined together more closely, 
and from its ruins arose two fresh alliances — the Northern and the Southern. 

The leaders of the Northern Alliance in the beginning were Muraviev 
and Turgeniev. Later on, in 1823, Kondratz Bileiev entered the society, 
of which he became the leader. The aspirations of the Northern Alliance 
were of a constitutional-monarchic character. In the Southern Alliance, 
chiefly composed of members of the second army, the principal leader was 
the commander of the Viatka infantry regiment. Colonel Paul Pestel, son of 
the former governor-general of Siberia. Thanks to Pestel’s influence the 
Southern Alliance acquired a preponderating republican tendency; he occu¬ 
pied himself with the composition of a work which he called Russwn Truth, 
in which he expounded his ideas on the reconstruction of Russia. Many 
members of this society inclined to the conviction that the death of the 
emperor Alexander and even the extermination of the entire imperial family 
were indispensable to the successful realisation of their proposed under¬ 
takings; at any rate there is no doubt that conversa,tions to this effect were 
carried on amongst the members of the secret societies. Soon the active 
propaganda of the members of the Southern Society called another society 
into existence — the Slavonic AUiance or the United Slavonians. In it 
was chiefly concentrated the radical element from the midst of the future 
Dekabrists. The members of this society proposed insane arid violent 
projects and insisted chiefly on the speedy commencement of decisive action, 
giving only a secondary importance to deliberations on the constitutional form 
of government. Sergei Nuraviev Apostol called them mad dogs chained. 

There yet remained a better means for strengthening the designs of the 
secret societies — this was to enter into relations with the Polish secret 
societies. Negotiations with the representative of the Polish patriotic alliance. 
Prince Tablonovski, were personally carried on by Pestel; but the details 
of this agreement are even now little known. Such was the dangerous and 
fruitless path into which many of the best representatives of thinking Russia 
were drawni each year the crisis became more and more inevitable, and 
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. revolutionary propaganda. y g mg greater power to secreE 

Closing of the Masonic Lodges 

^ In August, 1822, a rescript was issued in tho namo + 1 . • • 

interior, ordering the closing of all secret sooiptieo x “^mister of the 

might exist-masonic lodgl or otheS-and ^}^ievev name they 

in future. All members of thesrsocltie. h«i establishment 

form any masonic lodges or other secret societies in not to 

tion was required from all raX of tS f i a deciara- 

neither soldiers nor officials should thenceforth LlorWo^^ sendee that 

iatotfefoTS ^^lcTS;J‘°''ST' T 

secret societies, which had undoubtedly a poMcTair 
develop m all tranquillity. “At that time,’Pwrites a contemLrSv plS 
was a triple police in St. Petersburg — namely, the governor geneS^the mffi 
ister of the intermr, and Count Arakteheiev; but that it did not bring forth 
any advantages is proved by the events of 1825.” ® ^ 

According to the rernarks of the same contemporary, card-plavino- had 
then spread in St. Petersburg society to an incredible degree. “ Certainlv in 
ninety houses out of a hundred they play,” writes Danilefski, “ and although 
the circle of my acquaintances has become very vast this year and I go out 
a great deal yet I never see people doing anything else than playing at card® 
If one IS invited to an evening party, it means cards, and I have hardly made 
my bow to the hostess before I find the cards in my hand. When one ^ asked 
out to dinner one sits down to whist before the meal is served. Card-plavinc*' 
occupies not only elderly people but young ones also. I think this has arisen 
partly irom a detect in education which is in general observable in Russia — 
tor when education finishes at seventeen, what store of ideas and knowled^^e 
what passion for science can one expect to find in adults? This condition"^is 
further exaggerated by the fact that all political matters are banished from 
conversation: the government is suspicious, and spies are not unfrequently 
to be met with in society. The greater part of them are, however, known; 
some belong to old noble families, are decorated with orders, and wear cham¬ 
berlains’ keys.” 

The closing of the masonic lodges called forth the following deliberations 
from Danilevski: ^^As far as I know, masonry had no other object in Russia 
beyond benevolence and providing an agreeable way of passing time. The 
closing of the lodges deprived us of the only places where we assembled for 
anything else besides card-playing, for we have no society where cards do 
not constitute the principal or rather the only occupation. We are as yet so 
unversed in political matters that it is absurd for the government to fear that 
such subjects would furnish conversation at the masonic lodges. With us, 
notable persons have rarely been masons; at least none such have visited our 
lodge, which is usually full of people of the middle class, officers, civil-service 
employees, artists, a very few merchants, and a large percentage of literary 
men.”& 

^ These of course are the words of a partisan and must be taken with a cer¬ 
tain allowance. The same remark applies with full force to the testimony 
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of the historian Turgeniev, whose association with the secret unions has 
already been mentioned, and whose comments on the subject, despite a cer¬ 
tain bias, are full of interest. Turgeniev is speaking of the period just fol¬ 
lowing that in which the government had taken action against the societies. 

Turgeniev’s Comment on the Secret Societies. 

The government contributed much [he declares] by its suspicions and 
. precautions, to strengthen the reports which were afloat concerning secret 
” societies; to them all was suspect. A species of insurrection having broken 
out in a regiment of the guards, of which the emperor was head, the govern¬ 
ment thought they could trace it to the action of some society, whereas it was 
caused by the brutal and ridiculous conduct of a new colonel they had placed 
in command. That such was their conviction there was no dnubt, because 
two of the officers of the insurrectionary companies were traduced beiore a 
council of war, and condenmed, not only without any proof but with no 
specification of the crime or fault with which they were charged, whereas in 
reality neither the one nor the other officer had ever belonged to a secret 

^^'^^A^’ash Englishman took it into his head to go round the world and pub¬ 
lish an account of his travels. He arrived at St. Petersburg, went over Rus¬ 
sia, and thence to Siberia. There he was taken for a spy, and soon an order 
came from St. Petersburg to conduct him to the frontier. Even pious Pro¬ 
testant missionaries, propagating with their accustomed zeal Christian morals 
among savage peoples, were suspected by the government. They were hin¬ 
dered in the holy warfare they desired to carry on m the farthest^ and least 
civilised regions of the empire. The powers only saw m them emissaries of 

^'^^Th.rpublicTorSeir part did not fail to take appearances for reality. That 
is the common propensity of the crowd in every country. How many tm^, 
before and after this epoch, might not men have been seen addressing them¬ 
selves to those who were supposed to be at the “ £ 
insistently asking to be admitted. In the army subalterns th^s addressed 
their chieffi, and old generals sought their young subordmate^^ 
same favour. It might have been said with equal truth to both parties that 
no secret societies existed. Men’s minds, however, were all o^^be strain to 
political events. It was thought that some great change was to come soon, 
Ld everyone wanted to get an inkling of it. Restless curiosity not the 
worst of the inconveniences caused to such associations, ^o^^btless, the evil 
was less due to societies than to persons who judged them after their d^eit- 
ful appearances. Perhaps it was the fault of tbe pohbcal order ma 

secret societies necessary or, at any rate inevitable; Jut't w^ never^ 
a serious matter which only publicity could remedy. The strong gy 
free man would advantageously replace the trickery and restlessness o 

^^^^However, at the epoch of which we now speak, as 

agitate in various ways, but without the least result. But if snch a tnmg s 
an organised secret society did exist, how is it I did not know ^ 
knew many of those calkd liberals? I will give 

Vipm maintain* I Quote the words of Pestel, a man sent to the scanola by t e 
government not because he had committed some political crime but because 
he was considered as the most influential of those who were supposed to 
belong to secret associations. Pestel was in St. Petersburg just as my depar- 
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ture was decided on. He came to see me and spoke with regret of the disso¬ 
lution of the Bien Public Society. “As for us "(the 2nd army), he said, “ we 
have not observed the dissolution. It would be too disheartening. We are 
believed to be strong and numerous; I encourage the delusion. What would 
be said were it known that we are but five or six who form the association? ” 
He ended by advising me to renounce my journey, or, at any rate to return 
as soon as possible and take up the abandoned work again. “I see quite 
well,” he said, “ there is absolutely nothing left here of the old society, but at 
your house and a few others one can always believe in the existence of the 
society. Your departure will weaken 
this belief.” 

I explained that my health forced me 
to leave my affairs, and that, furthermore, 

I had little faith in the efficacy of secret 
societies.' He seemed impressed by my 
reasoning and even agreed that I might 
be right on this last point. 

His attention was much occupied 
with certain social theories that he and 
some of his friends had formulated. 

They thought to find in me one proselyte 
more. But they were disappointed, and 
Pestel was much surprised and discon- 
eerted. ^ These theories, which so many 
ardent imaginations had adopted, were 
no doubt excellent in intention, but they 
hardly promised great results. The 
genius, or something akin to it, in a 
Fourier, the zeal of an Owen, the uto¬ 
pianism of many others, might make 
proselytes and excite admiration; but 
the dreams of such men remained but 
dreams although they sometimes touched 
■on the sublime. Only, in default of 
possible realisation, these theories might 
help humanity by directing the atten¬ 
tion and effort of serious men towards 
certain things of which they had suffi¬ 
ciently appreciated the importance and 
utility. But to ensure that result more 
imagination was required. One of the fundamental points in the theory of 
Pestel and his friends was a universal distribution of territory, its cultiva¬ 
tion to be determined by a supreme authority. At least they wanted to 
divide vast crown lands among those who had no property. What Eliza¬ 
beth had guaranteed to all Englishmen — the right of being supported by 
the poor rates in default of other means of subsistance — they wanted to 
guarantee by means of the possession or at least the enjoyment of a certain 
quantity of land free for cultivation. 

I tried to the best of my power to refute their arguments. It was not 
easy. The refutation of certain theories is difficult, and there are some whose 
very absurdity makes them Unassailable. At last I came to think that Pestel 
and his friends were far more discontented with my opposition to their social 
theories than with my opinions on secret societies.^^ 
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The awakening of the Russian spirit was not manifested in political con¬ 
spiracies alone. In science, in letters, and in art the reign of Alexander was 
an epoch of magnificent achievement. The intellectual like the liberal move¬ 
ment no longer bore the exotic and superficial character that had been appar¬ 
ent during the reign of Catherine; it penetrated to the deepesMayers of 
society, gained constantly in power and extent, carried middle 

classes, and was propagated in the remotest provinces. The movement 
started in 1801 had not yet ceased, although the government failed to support 
the efforts it had itself aroused, and Alexander, embitteed and disillusioned, 
had come to mistrust all intellectual manifestations. The increased severity 
of the censorship had not availed to prevent the formation of learned societies ^ 
literary journals and reviews continued to multiply. , . , 

During this period the Besieda, a literary club representing the classical 
tendencies, was formed, and the romanticists, Jukovski, Dachkov, Ouyaroy, 
Pushkin, Bludov, and Prince Viaaemski founded the Arza^. At bt. 
Petersburg appeared the Northern Post, the St. Petersburg Messenger, the 
Northern Messenger, the Northern Mercury, the Messenger of Zion, tlm Bee¬ 
hive and the Demoaat, in which latter Kropotkov inveighed against I rench 
customs and ideas, and in the Funeral Orison of my Dog Balabas congratu¬ 
lated the worthy animal on never having studied in a university, or read 

Literary activity was, as usual, greatest at Moscow, where Karamzine 
was editing the European Messenger, Makarov the Moscow Mercury, and 
Glinka the Russian Messenger. In his journal Glinka endeavoured to excite 
a national feeling by first putting the people on their guard against all foreign 
influence, but more particularly that of France, and then arming them against 
Napoleon, teaching them the doctrine of self-immolation, and letting loose 
the furies of the “ patriotic war.” When the Russian Messeriger went out of 
existence after the completion of its task, the Son of the Soil, edited by de 
Gretch, took up the same work and carried the war against Napoleon beyond 
the frontiers. “Taste in advance,” it cried to the conqueror, the immor- 
talitv that you deserve; learn now the curses that posterity will shower on 
your name! You sit on your throne in the midst of thunder and ^me as 
Satan sits in hell surrounded by death, devastation, and fire! _ The Russian 
Invalide was founded in 1813 for the benefit of wounded and infirm soldiers. 
Even after the war-fever had somewhat subsided, and considerations less 
hostile to France were occupying the public mind, the literarj^ movement still 

Almost all the writers of the day took part in the crusade against Gallo¬ 
mania and the belief in Napoleon’s omnipotence. Some had fought m the 
war against France and their writings were deeply tinged with patriotic feel¬ 
ing. Krilov, whose fables rank him not far below La Fontaine, wrote come- 
dies also. In the School for Young Ludies and the Milliuer s Shop he ridiculed 
the exaggerated taste for everything French. Besides his classical tragedies 
Ozerov wrote Dmitri Donskoi, in which he recalled the struggles of Ru^ia 
against the Tatars, and in a measure foretold the approaching conflict wdh a 
new invader. In the tragedy named after Pojarski, the hero of 1812, Kriu- 
kovski made allusions of the same order. The poet Jukovski put verse 
the exploits of the Russians against Napoleon in 1806 and 1812, and Rostop- 
tchin did not await the great crisis before opening out on the French the vials 
of his wrath. 
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As in France the romantic movement had been accompanied bga br 1 
revival of historical studies, so in Russia a fresh impulse S given to lelteS 
and dramatists and novelists were inspired with a taste for nSiogal subS 
by Karamzin s History of the Russian Empire, a work remarkable for^elo" 
(juence and charm [as our various extracts testify] though deficient in critSal 
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Alexander 1 as a Patron of Literature 

Protection and encouragement were shown to literature bv Alexander I. 
Storck^ writes as follows; “Rarely has any ruler shown such encouragement 
to literature as Alexander I. The remarkable literary merits of persons in 
the government service are rewarded by rises in the official ranks, by orders 
and pensions, whilst writers who are not in the government service and 
wiiosG litGr<iry productions come to th.6 knowlcdgo of th.6 empGror not unfre- 
quently receive presents of considerable value. Under the existing condi¬ 
tions of the book trade, Russian authors cannot always count on a fitting 
recompense for large scientific works, and in such cases the emperor, having 
regard to these circumstances, sometimes grants the authors large sums for 
the publication of their works, Many writers send their manuscripts to the 
emperor, and if only they have a useful tendency he orders them to be printed 
at the expense of the cabinet and then usually gives the whole edition to the 
author.” 


In view^ of the^ desire manifested by Karamzin to devote his labours to 
the composition of a full history of the Russian Empire, the emperor by a 
ukase of the 31st of October, 1803, bestowed upon him the title of historio¬ 
grapher and a yearly pension of 2,000 rubles. 

During the reign of the emperor Paul, Alexander, in a letter to Laharpe 
dated September 27th, 1797, expressed his conviction of the necessity of 
translating useful books into the Russian language, in order to lay a foun¬ 
dation by spreading knowledge and enlightenment in the minds of the peo¬ 
ple.” When he came to the throne, Alexander did not delay in accomplish¬ 
ing the intention he had already formed when he was czarevitch, and actually 
during the epoch of reforms a multitude of translations of works appeared, 
which had the evident object of inspiring interest in social, economic, and 
political questions and of communicating to Russian society the latest word 
of western science upon such questions. 

In the establishment of the ministries the question of censorship was not 
overlooked; it was transferred to the ministry of public instruction. In 
consequence of this arrangement a special statute was issued (J^ly 9th, 1804), 
not in order to place any restraint,” as is stated in the minister’s report, 
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LITKEAllY ACri’rVlTT OP THK I’KIUOO 

TIk'i nwakoniufi; of tlio Russian spirit was not nianifosted in political con¬ 
spiracies alone. In scionci', in letters, and in art the rjugn ot A oxamRr was 
an of inagnilicent achicven»>nt. The intclh'ctual like the hheral inovc- 

nu'nl. no longer bore tlu^ exotic, and sujierlicial charaider that had hewi apitar- 
ent during the rengu of {htherine; it penetrated to the d(8*iie.st layers ol 
soi^ii'tv, gaiiu'd eonstantlv in {lower and e.xtent, earru'd away the nudille 
cla.ss.'.s and was propagated in the remotest [irovmce.s. IJie movement 
startl'd in IKOI had not yet ceiiseil,althoiigh the giivenunent tailed tosiipiiort 
the efforts it had itsi'lf aroused, and Ali'xander, embittered and disi lusioneii, 
had come to mistrust all intelli'ctual manifestations. Tlie mcrea.sed seventy 
,.f till' censorship hail not availeil to prevent the formation ot learned societies; 
liti'rarv iuurnals and reviews continued to multiply. _ , ■ , 

Diiri'ng this period tlie Besii'da, a literary club representing the <-lassicaI 
tendencies’ was formed, and the romanticists, .lukov.ski, Dachkov, Ouvarov, 
Pushkin, Hludov, ami Prince Via»em.ski founded the Arzamas. At s«t. 
Petersburg ajipeared the Nmifurn Post, the St. PrUrshiinj MrsseiKjir, Iho 
Xiirthrrii 'wra.scm/cr, the Xwtheni Mercim/, the A/c.s.sr«f/(r of Zorn, tlie /me- 
liiro, and the Dniiornit, in which latter Kropotkov inveighed against I'reach 
customs ami idea.s, and in the Funeral Orison of my Uoy lialnbns cougrat.u- 
lated the worthy animal on never having studied in a university, or rend 
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laterary activity was, as u.sual, greatest at Mo.scow, where Karamzine 
was editing the Kuropmn Messcmjer, Makarov the Moscow Mercury, and 
tltinka the h'ucslau Mc-wwaycr. In his journal tlHnka t'lideavoured to exiate 
a national feeling bv llrsi putting the iieople on their guanl against all loreign 
inlhicnce, but more'particularly that of Krance. and then arming them agiunst 
Napoleon, teaching them the doctrine of self-immolation, and let.tmg lon.se 
the furit's of the “ patriotic war.” When the Husmau Messcuyer went out ol 
existence after the completion of its task, the Son of the Soil, edited by di' 
tlrctch, took up the same work and carried the war against Napoleon beyond 
the frontiers. “I'aste in advance,” it cried to the compiiu'or, “ the immor¬ 
tality that you deserve; learn now the curses tliat posterity will shower on 
your name!' You sit on your throne in the midst of thunder and llame as 
‘Hatan sits in hell surrounrii'd by death, devastation, ami tire! ” 'I'hc Ruswan 
Inraliilc wius founded in IHb? for the benefit of woumled and inlirm soldiers. 
I'iven after the war-fever had somewhat subsided, and considerations less 
hostile to France were occupying the public mind, the literary movement .still 

continued. , . . , , ■ , ,( n 

.Mmostall the writers of the day took part m tlie crusade against Gallo¬ 
mania. and the belief in Napoleon's omnipoteni'e. Some had fought in the 
war against France and their writings were deeply tinged with jiatnotic. tecl- 
imo Krilov, who.se failles rank him not far IkiIow La, Fontaine, wrote come¬ 
dies also. In the School, lor Yoiintj Lailies and the Mminer’s Shop he ndii'iilcii 
the exaggerated taste for everything French. Resides his cla.ssical t ragedies 
Ozerov wrote Dmitri. Donskoi, in which he recalled the struggles of Russia 
against the 'I’atars, and in a mea-sure foretold the aiiproaching conlhct witli a 
new invader. lu the tragedy named after Rojanski, the hero ot 1SI2, Kiiu- 
kiiv.ski made allusions of the same order. 'I’lie poet .lukov.ski put in verse, 
the exiiloits of the Russians against Napokion in IHOd and 1812, and Rostoi)- 
tchin did not await the great crisis before opening out on the French the via!.'-' 
of his wruth. 
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renduin was introduced in its ‘‘facultative” form — i.6., aU federal lay 
must be submitted to,popular vote on the demand of thirty thousand Swii 
electors or of eight cantons. If the revision of the federal coastitution 
demanded by one of the two houses of the federal assembly or by fifty thoi 
sand Swiss citizens, the question of revision must be submitted to a popuh 
vote, as also the draft of the revised constitution — these provisions, coi 
tained already in the constitution of 1848, forming a species of “obligator 
referendum.” It was supposed that this plan would lead to radical an 
sweeping changes, but as a matter of fact there have been (1874rl886) aboi 
one hundred and seven federal laws and resolutions passed by the assembh 
of which nineteen were by the referendum submitted to popular vote, thirtee 
being rejected, while six only were accepted — the rest becoming law, s 
no referendum was demanded. There has been a very steady oppositio 
to aU schemes aiming at increased centralisation. By the constitutions < 
1848 and 1874 Switzerland has ceased to be a mere imion of independer 
states joined by a treaty, and has become a single state with a weU-organize 
central government. 

This new constitution inclined rather to the Act of Mediation than t 
the system which prevailed before 1798. A status of “Swiss citizenship 
was set up, closely joined to cantonal citizenship: a man settling in a canto 
not being his birthplace got cantonal citizenship after two years, but w£ 
excluded from all local rights in the “commune” where he might resid( 
A federal or central government was set up, to which the cantons gave u 
a certain part of their sovereign rights, retaining the rest. The fedeR 
legislature (or assembly) was made up of two houses — the council of stat« 
(Stande Rat), composed of two deputies from each canton, whether sma 
or great (forty-four in all), and the national council (National Bat), mad 
up of deputies (now 145 in number) elected for three years, intheproportio 
of one for every twenty thousand souls or fraction over ten thousand, th 
electors being all Swiss citizens. The federal council or executive (Bundesrai 
consisted of seven menabers elected by the federal assembly; they are jointl 
responsible for all business, though for the sake of convenience there ai 
various departments, and their chairman is called the president of the cor 
federation. The federal judiciary (Bundesgericht) is made up of eleve 
members elected by the federal assembly for three years; its jurisdiction i 
chiefly confined to civil cases, in which the confederation is a party (if 
canton, the federal cormcil may refer the case to the federal tribunal), bn 
takes in also great political crimes — all constitutional questions, howeve) 
being_ reserved for the federal assembly. A federal university and a poly 
technic school were to be founded; the latter only has as yet been set u 
(1887) and is fixed at Zurich. Alh military capitulations were forbidde: 
in the future. Every canton^ must treat Swils citizens who belong to on 
of the_ Christian confessions like their own citizens, for the right of free settle 
ment is giyen to all such, though they acquired no rights in the “ commune. 
All Christians were guaranteed the exercise of their religion, but the Jesuit 
and similar religious orders were not to be received in any canton. Germar 
French, and Italian were recognised as national languages. 

The^ constitution as a whole marked a great step forward; though ver 
many rights were still reserved to the cantons, yet there was a fully organise' 
central government. Almost the first act of the federal assembly was t 
exercise the power given them of determining the home of the federal author] 
ties, and on November 28th, 1848, Bern was chosen, though Zurich sti 
ranks as the first canton in the confederation. By this early settlement c 
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Alexander I as a Patron of Literature 

Protection and encouragement were shown to literature by ^Alexander I 
Storck^ writes as follows; “ Rarely has any ruler shown such encouragement 
to literature as Alexander I. The remarkable literary merits of persons in 
the government service are rewarded by rises in the official ranks, by orders 
and pensions, whilst writers who are not in the government service and 
whose literary productions come to the knowledge of the emperor not unfre- 
quently receive presents of considerable value. Under the existing condi- 
tions 01 the book trade, Russian authors cannot always count on a fitting 
recompense for large scientific works, and in such cases the emperor, haviiio^ 
regard to these circumstances, sometimes grants the authors large sums for 
the publication of their works. Many writers send their manuscripts to the 
emperor, and if only they have a useful tendency he orders them to be printed 
at the expense of the cabinet and then usually gives the whole edition to the 
author.” 


In view of the desire manifested by Karamzin to devote his labours to 
the composition of a full history of the Russian Empire, the emperor by a 
ukase of the 31st of October, 1803, bestowed upon him the title of historio¬ 
grapher and a yeply pension of 2,000 rubles. 

During the reign of the emperor Paul, Alexander, in a letter to Laharpe 
dated September 27th, 1797, expressed his conviction of the necessity of 
translating useful books into the Russian language, in order “ to lay a foun¬ 
dation by spreading knowledge and enlightenment in the minds of the peo¬ 
ple.” When he came to the throne, Alexander did not delay in accomplish¬ 
ing the intention he had already formed when he was czarevitch, and actually 
during the epoch of reforms a multitude of translations of works appeared, 
which had the evident object of inspiring interest in social, economic, and 
political questions and of communicating to Russian society the latest word 
of western science upon such questions. 

In the establishment of the ministries the question of censorship was not 
overlooked; it was transferred to the ministry of public instruction. In 
consequence of this arrangement a special statute was issued (July 9th, 1804), 
^^not in order to place any restraint,” as is stated in the minister’s report^ 
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“ nnnn the freedom of thought and of writing, but solely so as to take requi- 
.iS^measmes Snst the abuse of such freedom.” The entire statute con¬ 
tained forty-seven paragraphs — a circumstance worthy of attention ! we 
teke into cLsideration the Tact that the censorship statute presented m the 
year 1826 by A. S. Shishkov had grown to 230 paragraphs. According to 
thfcitatute of Alexander I the censorship was designed chiefly to furnish 
SLty with b™rnd works contributing to the true enlightenment of 
Sds^and to the formation of moral qualities, and to remove books and works 
nf enntrarv tendencies.” The censorship was entrusted to the university, 
^LatfhSi?its general iurisdiction the then newly organised department 
S the mStry of public instruction, which had the chief direction of schools 
The basis of the functions of the censorship thus constituted was found in the 

three prOT^skm^ that in the books and periodicals published, and in the 
Pieces represented on the stage “ there shaU be nothing agamst relipon, the 
Krnment morality, or the personal honour of any citizen ” (2) Care that 

m the prohibition of the publication or issue of 

mittee shall be “ guided by a wise indulgence, settmg aside all biased mterpre- 
Stion of the works or of any part of them which might seem to merit prohi¬ 
bition- and wisdom to remember that when such parts seem subject to any 
dort’or have a double meauiug it is better to in Wet them J *0 — 
most favourable to the author than to prosecute him. (3) A mscreet ana 
wise investigation of truths concerning faith, mankind, 
ifi-rrar. tiigt Piw And all branchcs of the administration, are to be treated by 
ta nS onl^ “most lenieut manuer, but should enjoy eute 

liberty of publication, as contributing to the progress of enlightenment. 

Such of the censorship and, statute which .remained 

unchSed for more than twenty years, that is during the whole reign of the 
^mnerof AlSen It was only from the year 1817, from the establishment 
of the ministry of public worship and of public instruction, that censor- 
shin Squired a particularly irksome tendency which was in opposition to the 
liberal spirit of the statute: the most complete intolerance, fanaticism, and 
captfousSess, which had been absent at the commencement of Alexander 

Janua”;f IS^ti^^^ came for a short time to St. 

Petersburg, and Karamzin took advantage of his stay m order to Present to 
him the eight volumes of the History of the Russian Empire which he had 
iuS published. “ He received me in his private apartments, and I ^a-d the 
hanniness of dining with him,” wrote Karamzin to his friend 1.1. Dmitriev. 

“ 5n SS lS oi February my History of the Russian Empire was on sale; the 
edito wS of tS thoLand copiel, ind in spite of the high pnce^ whi^ 
Se work was sold (65 rubles, paper money, per copy), a month later not a 
copy was left at the booksellers.” ^ 

rAlPXJRE OF THE POLISH EXPERIMENT 

The constitution granted to Poland in 1815, based the government on 
fl trinartite division of power; the three estates of the realm being the king, 
I St-d Xr o&reWtatives - the aSf ta 

under the name of a diet. The executive was vested m “ 

functionaries by him appointed. The crown was hereditary; it was the pre- 
rSve of th^king to Seclare war, convoke, prorogue, or ^he diet 

He was empowered^to appoint a viceroy, who, unless a member of the royal 
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family, was to be a Pole. The king or viceroy was assisted by a cour-c?' r - 
state md five responsible ministers, their several departments bein- hSr-r ‘ 
tion, justice, interior and police, war, finance. These five ministers we',' 
subordinate to the president of the council. Considering the e4a 
humiliation, and misery to which Poland had been reduced, such a cnp=4t"’ 
tion was apparently a great boon, for it guaranteed civU, political andVe’"' 
gious freedom; but by the very nature of things it was foredoomed to 
U.6S true lion. 


The first Polish diet assembled at Warsaw on the 27th of March 1818 
The grand duke Constantine, commander-in-chief of the Polish armv was 
elected a deputy by the faubourg of Praga, and during the session was 
obliged to renounce his privilege as a senator, because, by the terms of the 
constitution, no person could sit in both houses. He was elected by a major- 
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ity of 103 votes to 6, an evident proof that the new reign had excited the 
liveliest hopes. The emperor arrived at Warsaw on the 13th of March; he 
devoted himself laboriously to the examination of state affairs, and on the 
27th he opened the diet in person with a speech in the French language. He 
said, “ the organisation which existed in vigorous maturity in your country 
permitted the instant establishment of what 1 have given you, by putting into 
operation the principles of those liberal institutions which have never ceased 
to be the object of my solicitude, and whose salutary influence I hope by the 
aid of God to disseminate through all the countries which He has confided to 
my care. Thus you have afforded me the means of showing my country what 
I had long since prepared for her, and what she shall obtain when the elernents 
of a work so important shall have attained their necessary development. _ 
There is no reason to doubt that Alexander cherished these intentions in 
his own sanguine but impractical way. The enfranchisement of the sens o^ 
Esthonia, undertaken in 1802 and completed in 1816, and that of sens 
of Courland in 1817, exhibit the same principles. And when in 1819 tae 
deputies of the Livonian nobility submitted to the approbation - 

a plan to pursue the same course with the serfs of their province, the folio g 
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■was his remarkable reply; “ I am delighted to see that the nobility of Livonia 
have fulfilled my expectations. You have set an example that ought to be 
imitated. You have acted in the spirit of our age, and have felt that liberal 
principles alone can form the basis of the people’s happiness.” 

“Such,” says Schnitzler, “was constantly, during nearly twenty years, 
the language of Alexander. He deeply mourned the entire absence of all 
guarantees for the social well-being of the empire. His regret was marked 
in his reply to Madame de Stael, when she complimented him on the happiness 
of his people, who, without a constitution, were blessed with such a sovereign: 

‘ I am but a lucky accident.’ ” After 1815 he was no longer even that. 

A year had hardly elapsed from the time when Alexander had addressed 
the words we have quoted to the diet at Warsaw, ere the Poles began to com¬ 
plain that the constitution was not observed in its essential provisions; that 
their viceroy Zaionczek had but the semblance of authority, whilst all the real 
power was in the hands of the grand duke Constantine, and of Hovosiltzov 
the Russian commissioner. The bitterness of their discontent was m propor¬ 
tion to the ardour of their short-lived joy. Russian despotism reverted to 
its essential conditions; the liberty of the press was suspended, and in 1819 
the national army was dissolved. On the other hand, the spirit of opposition 
became so strong in the diet, that in 1820, a measure relating to criminal pro¬ 
cedure which was pressed forward with all the force of government influence, 
was rejected by a majority of 120 to 3. Thenceforth there was nothing but 
mutual distrust between Poland and Russia. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROJECTS 

The institutions which Alepnder had given to Poland worked no happy 
results, and those which he designed for Russia would have been little better. 
He failed to accomplish even the good which he might have effected without 
organic changes. But he felt himself arrested by innumerable difficulties. 
He often wanted instruments to carry out his will, oftener still the firmness 
to support them against court cabals. The immense distances to be trav¬ 
ersed, which, according to Custine, the emperor Nicholas feels to be one of 
the plagues of his empire, presented the same obstacle to Alexander. Again, 
his desire to exercise European influence distracted his attention from his 
proper work at home, and the empire sank back into its old routine. Dis¬ 
couraged at last, and awakening as he grew older from some of the illusions 
of his youth, he gave way to indolence more and more. _ He saw himself 
alone, standing opposed to an immense festering corruption; in despair he 
ceased to struggle against it; and in the latter portion of his reign he griev¬ 
ously neglected the care of his government. 

The helm thus deserted by the pilot passed into the hands of General 
Araktcheiev, a shrewd, active man, devoted to business, perhaps also well- 
intentioned, but a Russian of the old school, without the necessary enlight^- 
ment, without political probity — arbitrary, imperious, and enthralled by 
qualities and notions inimical to progress; governed, moreover, by unworthy 
connections of a particular kind. Under the rule of Araktcheiev the cen^r- 
ship became more severe than ever. Foreign books were admitted with dif¬ 
ficulty, and were subject to tyrannical restrictions; many professors of the 
new university of St. Petersburg were subjected to a despotic and^ galling 
inquisition; others were required most rigidly to base their course of instruc¬ 
tions upon a programme printed and issued by the supreme authority. Free- 
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masonry was suppressed. Foreign travellers were surrounded with trouble¬ 
some and vexatious formalities. Many rigorous regulations, which had 
been long disused and almost forgotten, were revived. In short, Araktcheiev 
exercised with intolerable severity a power which he derived from a master 
who carried gentleness to an extreme of weakness — who loved to discuss the 
rights of humanity, and whose heart bled for its sufferings. 


THE MILITARY COLONIES (1819 A.D.) 

It was by the advice of Araktcheiev that military colonies were established 
in Russia in 1819. The system was not new, for Austria had already adopted 
it on sonae of her frontiers; but its introduction into Russia was a novelty 
from which great results were expected, and which neighbouring states 
regarded with much uneasiness. The plan was to quarter the soldiers upon 
the crown-peasants, build military villages according to a fixed plan, appor¬ 
tion a certain quantity of field to every house, and form a statute-book, 
according to which these new colonies should be governed. The plan at once 
received the approbation of the czar. It was the intention of Araktcheiev, 
by means of these colonies, to reduce the expense entailed by the subsistence 
of the army, and to compel the soldier to contribute to his own maintenance 
by cultivating the soil; to strengthen the ranks by a reserve picked from 
among the crown-peasants, equal in number to the colony of soldiers; to fur¬ 
nish the soldier with a home, in which his wife and children might continue 
to dwell when the exigencies of war called him away; and to increase the 
population, and with it the cultivation of the soil, in a land where hands only 
are wanting to change many a steppe into a garden, many a scattered village 
into a thriving town. 

Russian colonies were thus established in the governments of Novgorod 
Mohilev, Kharkov, Kiev, Podolia, and Kherson; that is to say, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Poland, Austria, and Turkey. Political and military considera¬ 
tions had combined to fix the choice of localities for these colonies. In 
consequence of the vast dimensions of the Russian Empire, troops raised in 
the north and west can only reach the southern provinces after long intervals' 
and if, on any emergency, Russia should wish to concentrate a large part of 
her forces in the neighbourhood of the southern and western frontiers, such 
a concentration, it was thought, would be greatly facilitated by the fact of 
military colonies, with a large population, being already on the spot. The vil¬ 
lages destined for the reception of military colonies were all to be inhabited 
by cpwn-peasants; these people were now relieved from the duties they 
had been accustomed to pay to the government, in consideration of their 
quartering men in their houses. All peasants more than fifty years of age 
were selected to be so-called head colonists, or master-colonists. Every 
master-colonist received forty acres of land, for which he had to main¬ 
tain a soldier and his family, and to find fodder for a horse, if a corps of cav¬ 
alry happened to be quartered in the village. The soldier, on his part, was 
bound to assist the colonist in the cultivation of his field and the farm labours 
generally, whenever his military duties did not occupy the whole day. The 
soldier, who in this way became domiciliated in the family, received the name 
military peasant.’^ The officers had the power of choosing the soldiers who 
were to be quartered upon the master-colonists. If the colonist had several 
sons, the oldest became his adjunct; the second was enrolled among the 
reserve; the third might become a military peasant; the others were enrolled 
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as colonists or pupils. -Thus, in the new arrangements two ^Sted 

elements were f^ed together, and one population was, so to speak, engra ted 

“’’“hTllfc of these agrieultuial solto b “'SuSfworrlhTtel 
will of the officers, for they can only attend to ’i’^^nt h^^^ soldier 

frnin military duty The man himself continues halt pe^anr, nan soiaier, 
SS tcr five-and-twenty yea.s if ^ a or wenty 

'CTAorq if hp be a Pole. At the expiration of this time ne ^ ar iiueroy to quit 
the seryice Ind S place is filled up from the reserve. Beside the house of 
^h SSr^loSt’^tandsanotherliweMng cons^^^^^ 
manner and occupied by the reserve-man, who may be regaraea as a aouoie 
SThe s’oWer Ho is sefected by the cotael of 

fe fnstmctedi aU the duties appertammg ^0 f ier^ 

fession, and is educated in battie ffis reserv^SJn 

anhatitute If the agricultural soldier dies, or falls in battle, ms reserve man 

immediately takes hif place. TJe colonist now 

man who in his turn is succeeded by the pupil. The master coiomsi, peasani 
Slto and reserve-man, may aU choose their wives at pleasure, and they are 
IncSS to marry. The women, on the other han^ are allowed to marry 
withffi the limits of their colony, but not beyond it. The sons of the master- 
colonists soldiers, or reserve-men, between the ages of thirteen and seventeen, 
am cSid “cantonists.” They are drilled like soldiers, and occasionally 
attend schools. The children between the ages of eight and thirteen visit 
the schoS of the village in which their parents dwell, and are exercised in the 
use of arms on alternate days. Like the cantonists, they wear uniforms, and 
aS looked u^n as future soldiers. All male children are sent to school, 
where by the method of reciprocal education, they ^e taught to read, write, 
and cipher, alternately with their military studies. They are taught to recite 
a kind of catechism, setting forth the duties of the soldiOT; they learn the 
use of the sabre; are practised in riding, and, when they have attained the 
age of seventeen years, are mustered in the head-quarters of the regiment, 
and divided into corps, those who distingmsh themselves by attention and 
diligence being appointed officers. The several component parts of a colony 

areasMows^d colonist-the master oi the house and possessor of the 
estate. 2. His assistant, who joins him in the cultivation of his farm. d. 
The military peasant, who likewise takes part in agricultural labour. 4. ine 
reserve-man, who supplies the place of the soldier m case of need. 5. ine 
Sntonist, bkween the ages of thirteen and seventeen 6. The boys, from 
SS to thirteen years old. 7. Male children under the age of eight years. 
8. The female population. 9. The invalids. _ _ 

The colonies in the south of Russia comprise 380 villages in the provinces 
of Kherson, IQiarkov, and lekaterainoslav. The crown has here 30,000 pea¬ 
sants Every village contains two or three squadrons, according to its size; 
thus’they contain altogether 80,000 men. These military districts, as the 
regions are called in which the colonies occur, are so strictly divided from tne 
remaining portions of the provinces, that no man can enter them without a 
special passport, granted by the military pthorities. .Their constitution is 
entirely military, even the postal service being executed by soldiers. At every 
station a subaltern receives the order for post-horses and inspects it; anottier 
soldier harnesses the horses; a third greases the wheels; and a fourth mounts 
the box as coachman. As soon as the military coat appears m sight, every 
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peasant on the high-road stops, plants his hands stiffly against his sides, and 
stands in a military attitude of “ attention.” 

The laws are administered in the first instance by a detachment from every 
squadron, one of the officers acting as president. From the decision of this 
tribunal an appeal can be made to the regimental council, which is composed 
of the colonel,- two captains, and six deputies from among the colonists. The 
judgments of this court are laid before the commandant-in-chief of the col¬ 
onies, against whose decision neither soldiers nor colonists may protest, offi¬ 
cers alone having the privilege of appealing to the emperor. In the head¬ 
quarters of every regiment a copy of the code of laws is kept, and in most 
military villages churches are to be found, where a priest, who belonged ta 
the church before the village was transformed into a military colony, per¬ 
forms the service. 

The success of the military colonies in Russia fell far short of the 
expectations of their founders. To the unfortunate crown serfs they 
brought an intolerable aggravation of their wretchedness, by making them, 
feel their slavery even in their homes and their domestic affections. The 
consequence was seen in the madness of their revenge on several occa¬ 
sions when they broke out into rebellion, as for instance at Novgorod, 
in 1832. “ Nothing,” says Dr. Lee, “ could be sold without the knowledge of' 

the officers in these military colonies. It is said that when a hen lays an egg, 
it is necessary to make an entry of the fact in a register kept for this and 
other equally important purposes. I was told that when a priest was speak¬ 
ing to some of these peasants about the punishments of hell, they answered 
they dreaded them not, because a worse hell than that in which they were 
doomed to pass their whole lives here, could not possibly exist. 

“The military colonies,” Lee continues, “please one at first sight from 
the order and cleanliness everywhere prevailing in them; but their popula¬ 
tion is said to be wretched in the highest degree. When the emperor Alex¬ 
ander was here, some years ago, he went round visiting every house; and on 
every table he found a dinner prepared, one of the principal articles of which 
consisted of a young pig roasted. The prince 'Volkhonski suspected there 
was some trick, and cut off the tail of the pig and put in his pocket. On 
entering the next house the pig was presented, but without the tail, upon 
which Prince 'Volkhonski said to the emperor, ‘ I think this is an old friend.’ 
The emperor demanded his meaning, when he took out the tail from his pocket 
and applied it to the part from which it had been removed. The emperor 
did not relish the jest, and it was supposed this piece of pleasantry led to his 
disgrace. A more effectual, though bold and dangerous method of exposing 
to the emperor the deceptions carried on throughout the military colonies 
under Count Araktcheiev could not have been adopted than that which Prince 
■Volkhonski had recourse to on this occasion. From that time Count Arak¬ 
tcheiev became his bitter enemy.” 

ALEXANDBK AND THE GREEK UPRISING 

We have now touched upon all that is worthy of note in Alexander’s- 
home policy during the last ten years of his reign. That portion of his life 
was spent in perpetual motion and perpetual agitation to little or no good 
purpose, whilst his proper functions were delegated to Count Araktcheiev, 
whose name was a word of terror to everyone in Russia. Absorbed by 
affairs foreign to the interests of his empire, Alexander was consistent or 
persevering in nothing but his efforts to enforce the dark, stagnant policy 
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them to break their chains. The supineness of the emperor under such cir¬ 
cumstances mortified the nobility, shocked the clergy, and was a subject of 
sincere affliction to the people, for whom, in their debased condition, religious 
sentiments held the place of political emotions. 

High and low obeyed, however; murmurs were suppressed; but the Rus¬ 
sians failed not to attribute to the wrath of God the misfortunes which befel 
Alexander, amongst which was the malady with which he was afflicted in 
1824. It began with erysipelas in the leg, which soon spread upwards, and 
was accompanied with fever and delirium. For a time his life was in danger, 
and the people, who sincerely loved him, believed that they saw in this a 
punishment from on high because he had abandoned an orthodox nation. 

THE GREAT INUNDATION OP 1824 

Another misfortune was a frightful calamity which befel St. Petersburg 
in 1824. The mouth of the Neva, opening westward into the gulf of Finland, 
is exposed to the violent storms that often accompany the autumnal equinox. 
They suddenly drive the waters of the gulf into the bed of the river, which 
then casts forth its accumulated floods upon the low quarters on both its 
banks. It may be conceived how terrible is the destruction which the 
unchained waters make in a city built upon a drained marsh, on the eve of 
a northern winter of seven months’ duration. There were terrific inunda¬ 
tions in 1728,1729,1735,1740,1742, and in 1777, a few days before the birth 
of Alexander; but the worst of all was that which occurred on the 19th of 
November, 1824, a year before his death. A storm blowing from the west 
and southwest with extreme violence, forced back the waters of the Neva, 
and drove those of the gulf into it.« 

At eight o’clock in the morning the waters began to rise rapidly and had 
soon submerged all the lower parts of the town. On the Nevski Prospect 
the water had reached the Troitski Perenlok, and by twelve three parts of 
the town were submerged, owing to a southwesterly wind which rose to a 
violent tempest. At a quarter to three the waters began suddenly to subside. 
The emperor was profoundly moved by the awful calamity which took place 
before his eyes, and in the gloomy frame of mind that had possession of him 
he regarded it as a punishment for his sins. As soon as the water had so far 
subsided as to make it possible to drive through the streets he set off for the 
Galernaia (in the lower part of the town). There a terrible picture of 
destruction was unfolded before him. Visibly affected he stopped and got 
out of the carriage; he stood for a few moments without speaking, the tears 
flowing down his cheeks: the people, sobbing and weeping, surrounded him: 
“ God is punishing us for our sins,” said someone in the crowd. “ No, for 
mine,” answered the emperor sorrowfully, and he himself began to give orders 
about arranging temporary refuge and affording assistance to the_ sufferers. 
On the next day, the 8th (20th) of November, Count Araktcheiev, Alex¬ 
ander’s favourite, wrote the following letter to the emperor: 

“ I could not sleep all night, knowing what your state of mind must be, 
for I am convinced how much your majesty must be now suffering_ from the 
calamity of yesterday. But God certainly sometimes sends such misfortunes 
in order that His chosen ones may show in an unusual degree their compas¬ 
sionate care for the unfortunate. Your majesty will of course do so in the 
present case. For this money is necessary and money without delay, in 
order to give assistance, not to the well-to-do but to the poorest. Your sub¬ 
jects must help you, and therefore I venture to submit my idea to you. 
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“The wise dispositions that you made, hatushha,^yr'i^ regard to my 
insignificant labours have constituted a tolerably considerable capital. In 
my position I have not required to use any of this capital even as table 
money, and now I ask as a reward that a million may be separated from the 
capital and employed in assisting the poor people. God will certainly give 
his help in this matter to the benefit of the country and the glory of your 
majesty, and bring about a still better means for its accomplishment. 
Batushka, order that a committee may be formed of compassionate people, 
in order that they may without delay occupy themselves with the relief of 
the poorest. They will glorify your name, and I, hearing it, shall thus enjoy 
the greatest pleasure on earth.” 

The emperor answered Count Araktcheiev the same day in a few gracious 
lines, full of heartfelt gratitude: “ We are in complete agreement in our ideas, 

dear Alexis Andreivitch. Your 
letter has comforted me inex¬ 
pressibly, for it is impossible 
that I should not be deeply 
grieved at the calamity of yes¬ 
terday, and especially at the 
thought of those who have per¬ 
ished or who mourn for rela¬ 
tives. Come to me to-morrow 
so_ that we may arrange every¬ 
thing. Ever your sincerely af¬ 
fectionate Alexander.” 

The emperor sent a note of 
the following content to Adju¬ 
tant-General Diebitsch: “ In 

order to afford effectual relief 
to the sufferers from the inunda¬ 
tion of the 7th of November, 
and on account of the destruc¬ 
tion of the bridges and the diffi- 
tvebski Gate, Moscow culties of communication be- 



. XT r n . twccii Hits various parrs 01 tne 

town, the following mmtary governors are temporarily appointed under the di¬ 
rection of the military governor-general,Count Miloradovitch: for Vasili Oetroo, 
Adiutent-General Benkendorv; for the St. Petersburg side, Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Komarovski; and for the Viboz side, Adjutant-General Depreradovitch.” 

On the 8th of November the emperor sent for the newly appointed mili- 
tary governors and declared his will to them-that the most speedy and 
effectual assistance sho^d be given to the unfortunate sufferers from the awful 
catastrophe. Coimt Komarovski, in describing the reception given to him 
and the other military governors, says that tears were observed in the em- 

Alexander, here are your instructions, which have been hastily drawn up 
-your hearts will complete them. Go from here straight to the Ser of 

100,000 roubles to begin with.” 

Komarovski the emperor spoke with such feeling and d'oquence 
that aU the assembled governors were deeply touched. ^ 

At the time of the mundation in a space of five hours about 5,000 persons 


p Little father,” a title sometimes given to the Kussian 


sovereigns by their subjects.] 
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ilisputes Bwitzorkiui was protected from the general revolutionary move¬ 
ment of IK'18. 

'J'iuj f(HlM-iil constitution of 1848 set up a permanent federal executive, 
legislatun', and tribunal, each and all quite distiiuit from and independent of 
any euutqnal govermiK'nt. This system was a modified revival of tlu; stat,e 
of things that luul prevaih'd from 1798 to IHO.'l, and was an imitation of the 
}Tolitical chang<‘s that had taken place in the cantonal constitutions afUa- 
1880. Both were victoru's of the centralist or radiend i)arly, and it was 
therehu't* but natural that this party should be (lalk'd upon to'uud(‘rtak(! the; 
f('(l(>ral government uutk'r the lU'w constitution, a supnanacy that it has kept 
('V<‘r .sinc('. To the ecuitralists th<'. eouneil of stale's (two na'inlxa-s from each 
canton, howevea- large or small) has alwa 3 's been a stumbling-block, aiul tlx'y 
liave mockingly uicknunxul it “the fifth wlux'l of the cisudi.” In the oUu''r 
house of the federal h'gislaturee, the national council (one naanber p(>r twenty 
tluiusand, or fraction of over teii thousand of the entire iMjpulation), the 
rmlieuls lam* always since its creation in 1848 had a majority. Hence, in tlx! 
congress forux'd by both house^s sitting iogtdlxa', the radicals have; had it all 
their own way. This is particularly important as regards the (‘lection of the 
s<‘Vfai memlx'rs of the fi'deral <*x('cu(ive which is made by such a congn‘s,s. 
Now the federal (‘X(‘eutiVfJ (fed(a‘al cornual) is in no s(aise a cabiixd — ie., 
a coniiuitt(‘e (tf the party in tlx; majority in the li'gislatun* for tlx; time being. 
In the Hwiss federal constitution tlx; (;abin(‘t has no place at all. JOa(;li nx'in- 
ber of the federal exeeutivt' is (‘lee.ted by a s('[)nrat(; ballot, aixl holds oilier' for 
tlx' fixed i('nu of three years, during wiiieh he eannot lx; fairued out of ofliec, 
whiU' as .V(*t but a single instane(; has (X'(;urn;(l of f lu; r(;j('ctlon of a fi'deral 
eouneilltir who offenxl himself for r(*-{'leelion. 

Further, none of fix* nx'mlx'rs of the f(;deral ('xee.utive can hold a H('at in 
either house of tlx' federal legislatun', though they may appear and speak 
(but not vote) in (itlu'C, while the h'deral eouiu'il as su(;ii has ixit necessarily 
any eumnuiu policy, and never expresses its vx'ws on ilx' general situation 
(tlloig'h it lines a.s regard.s fiartieular legislative, and administrative uu'asures) 
in anything re,sembling the “speech frttm tlx; throix;" in England. Thus 
it .seems clear that the federal exeeutivi; was intended by tlx; federal eun- 
stitutioii Ilf LSl.S (and in tlibi n'.speet that of 1874 made* no change) to be a 
.standing enuiiuitlee of tlx- legislatun* a.s a whole, but. not of a .single jiarty in 
tlx* legislature, or a "cabinet," even though it had the m.'ijority. Yet this 
rule of a ; ingle political party i.s ju,st wh;it Ixi.s t.akcn place. Hetwc(*a 1848 
nixt the end of IS'U), thirty six federal councillors were (dccicd (twenty-three 
from th-rman spealing, eh’-vcii from French speaking, and two from Italian- 
si>e!tking Switzerlaud, the canton of Vaud he.ading the list with seven). Now 
of the.'C thirty six two only ^vere rtot radieal.s, nV. M. t'eresole (1870 75) of 
Vaixi, who w;t.s a I’rote.-.t aid Uberal-eonfaTvatjve, and Herr Zi’inp (elected ill 
1,891), a Homanlst eon.servattve; yet the eoii.servnlive minority i.s a large oix', 
while the UnmauFt;; form about two-fiftlui of the population’of HwitKcrlaiul. 
But, lie’.].ill- tliis pn-iiumiiiauee of a .sisigle party in the federal eouiudl, no 
true c.abiix't sy.dem Is'is eiMUie into ('xistenee in Switzerland, .a.s memIxTS of 
the euinx'd do not la-ign evi-n when their per.son.al policy is eondemned hya 
popul.'ir vote, .so that tlx- re.-ignatioii of Herr Welti (a memher of the federal 
(a.imctl fn.m IsfX'i to 18911, in comequeiiee of the rcjectinii liy tlX'peopk; 
of his railway polii'V, eaiiseii the greatest amazemetit iuxl eonsternation in 
Switzerland. 

'Ihe chief political parties in the federal legi.slntun' ari' the right, or con- 
servativc.H (whether lioujanisls or i’rt.destants), the centre (ut>w often called 
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perished and 3,609 domestic animals; 324 houses were destrnvpfl n-r on • j 
away, and 3 581 damaged; besides this pavements, foot wavs quavs br?d”^ 
etc, were either destroyed or damaged. Considerable destWclioa and daw ’ 
age was also occasioned _m the environs of the capital, on the Petershov road' 
m old Petershov, Oranienbaum, and Kronstadt, along the northern\w 

On the 22nd of November the emperor assisted at a requiem service in 
the Kazan cathedral for those who had perished during the inundation Tbe 
historian Karamzin writes that the people as they listened to the reauiem 
wept and gazed at the czar.6 


THE CLOSE OP ALEXANDEE’s EEIGN 

The czar, deeply affected by the sad spectacles he had witnessed never 
recovered from the shock. This increased his disgust of life and the’ hea\w 
melancholy that had of late been growing upon him. The whole aspect of 
Europe gave fearful tokens that the policy of the Holy Alliance was false and 
untenable; it was everywhere the subject of execration, and its destruction 
was the aim of an almost universal conspiracy, extending even into Alexan¬ 
der’s own dominions. Poland inspired him with deep alarm, and his native 
country, notwithstanding her habits of immobility, seemed ripe for convul¬ 
sions. Thus his public life was fiUed with disappointment and care, and his 
private life was deeply clouded with horrors. 

The diet of Warsaw had become so refractory, that in 1820 Alexander had 
found it necessary to suspend it, in violation of the constitution given by him¬ 
self ; and though he opened a new diet in 1824, he did so under such restric¬ 
tions, that the Poles rightly considered it a mere mockery of representative 
forms. 

Russia herself was by no means tranquil. In the year 1824 insurrections 
of the peasants occurred in several governments, and especially in that of 
Novgorod, in dangerous vicinity to the first-founded of the military •colonies. 
The latter themselves shared the general discontent, and threatened to become 
a fearful focus of rebellion, as was actually the case in 1832. There existed 
also in Russia other centres of disaffection, the existence of which might have 
been long before known to Alexander, but for his culpable habit of allowing 
petitions to collect in heaps in his cabinet without even breaking their seals. 
He, however, learned the fact on his last journey into Poland in June, 1825, 
or immediately after his return. ‘ He then received the first intimation of 
the conspiracy which had for many years been plotting against himself and 
against the existing order of things in Russia — a conspiracy which, as many 
believe, involved the perpetration of regicide. It is a cimo^ fact, but one 
by no means unparalleled, that in a country where the police is so active, such 
a plot should have remained for years undetected. In 1816, several yoimg 
Russians who had served in the European campaigns of the three precedmg 
years, and who had directed their attention to the secret associations wmch 
had so greatly contributed to the liberation of Germany, conceived the idea 
of establishing similar associations in Russia; and this was the origin of that 
abortive insurrection which broke out in St. Petersburg on the day when the 
troops were required to take the oath of allegiance to Alexander’s successor. 

These details would be sufficient of themselves to account for the melan- 

* The informer was an inferior officer of iancers. His name was Sherwood, and he was of 
English origin. 
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choly that haunted Alexander in the later years of his reign, and which was 
painfully manifest in his countenance. But he had to undergo other sufferings. 

_ He was not more than sixteen years of age when his grandmother, Cath¬ 
erine II, had married him to the amiable and beautiful princess Maria of Baden, 
then scarcely fifteen.^ The match was better assorted than is usually tlie 
case in the highest conditions of life, but it was not a happy one. It might 
have been so if it had been delayed until the young couple were of more 
mature years, and had not the empress unwisely restricted their freedom 
after marriage, and spoiled her grandson as a husband by attempting to make 
him a good one in obedience to her orders. Moreover, the tie of offspring 
was wanting which might have drawn the parents’ hearts together, for two 
daughters, born in the first two years of their union, died early. Alexandt'r 
formed other attachments, one of which with the countess Narishkin, lastcul 
eleven years, until it was dissolved by her inconstancy. She had bonui him 
three children; only one was left, a girl as beautiful as her mother, who was 
now the sole joy of her father’s sad heart. But the health of Sophia Narislikin 
was delicate, and he was compelled to part with her, that she might be nmiovc'd 
to a milder climate. She returned too soon, and died on the eve of her mar¬ 
riage, in her eighteenth year. 'The news was communicated to Alexander 
one morning when he was reviewing his guard. “I receive the reward of my 
deeds,” were the first words that escaped from his agonised heart. 

Elizabeth, whose love had survived long years of neglect, hacl tears to .shed 
for the daughter of her rival, and none sympathised more dec^ply than slic 
with the suffering father. He began to .see in her what his peoj)l(i had long 
seen, an angel of goodness and resignation; his affection for her rtndved, and 
he strove to wean her from the bitter recollections of the pa.st by his constant 
and devoted attention. But long-continued sorrows had uinlermiiuHl I'lliza- 
beth’s health, and her physicians oixlered tluvt she should be rcmovcul to her 
native Mr. She refused, however, to comply with this advice, declaring that 
the wife of the emperor of Russia should die nowhere else than in his domin¬ 
ions. It was then proposed to try the southern provinces of the (unpire, and 
Alexander selected for her residence the little town of Taganrog, on tln^ sea of 
Azov, resolving himself to make all the arrangements for her roc.eption in that 
remote and little frequented spot. A journey of 1800 versts, after t,he many 
other journeys he had already made since the opening of tlie year, was a 
fatigue too great for him to sustain without injury, suffering as he still was 
from erysipelas; but he was accustomed to listen to no advice on tlie subject 
of his movements, and two or three thousand versts were nothing in Ids esti¬ 
mation; besides, on this occasion, in the very fatigue of travelling Ik; sought 
his repose, he would fulfil a duty which was to appease his conscic'iuui He 
quitted St. Petersburg in the beginning of September, 1825, pnaasling the 
empress by several days. His principal travelling companions w('re Princ-e 
Volkhonski, one of the friends of his youth of whom we have alniady lieai'd; 
ins aide-de-camp general, Baron Diebitsch, a distinguished military liian who 
had been made over to him by the king of Prussia; and his pliysician. Sir 
James Wylie, who had been about his person for thirty years, and wa.s at the 
head of the army medical department. 

The journey was prosperous, and was accomplished with Alexander’,s 
i^ual rapidity m twelve days, the travellers passing over 150 versts a day; 
but his nmd was oppressed with gloomy forebodings, and these were stnmgih- 
ened by the sight of a comet; for though brought up by a pliilosopliic grand- 

^ Slie took tlie name of Elizabetli Alexievna. 
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mother, and by a free-thinking tutor, he was by no means exempt from super¬ 
stition. “Ilia,” he called out to his old and faithful coachman, “have you 
seen the new star? Do you know that a comet always presages misfortune“i* 
But God’s will be done!” A very favourable change having taken place iii 
the empress’s health in Taganrog, Alexander ventured to leave her early in 
October, for a short excursion through the Crimea. On the 26th of that 
month Dr. Robert Lee, family physician to Coimt Vorontzov was one of the 
emperor’s guests at Alupka. He relates that at dinner Alexander repeatedly 
expressed how much he was pleased with prianda, where he had been that 
day, and stated that it was his determination to have a palace built there as 
expeditiously as possible. “To my amazement/' says Dr. Lee, “he said after 
a pause, ^ When I give in my demission, I shall return and fix myself at Orianda, 
and wear the costume of the Taurida.' Not a word was uttered when this 
extraordinary resolution was announced, and I thought that I must have 
misunderstood the emperor; but this could not have been, for in a short time 
when Count Vorontzov proposed that the large open flat space of ground to 
the^ westward of Orianda should be converted into pleasure-grounds for his 
rnajesty, he replied: wish this to be purchased for General Diebitsch, as it is 
right that the chief of my etat-major and I should be neighbours.'" 

During the latter part of his tour in the Crimea, Alexander had some 
threatenings of illness," but peremptorily refused all medical treatment. He 
returned to Taganrog on the 17th of November, with evident symptoms of a 
severe attack of the bilious remittent fever of the Crimea. He persisted in 
ejecting medical aid until it was too late, and died on the 1st of December. 
For a long time the belief prevailed throughout Europe that he had been 
assassinated; but it is now established beyond question that his death was a 
natural one. The empress survived him but five months. 

Alexander's last days were embittered by fresh disclosures brought to him 
by General Count de Witt, respecting the conspiracy by which, if the official 
report is to be believed, he was doomed to assassination. From that time he 
declared himself disgusted with life. Once when Sir James Wylie was press¬ 
ing him to take some medicine, “My friend," said Alexander, “it is the state 
of my nerves to which you must attend; they are in frightful disorder." — 
“Alas!" rejoined the physician, “that happens more frequently to kings than 
to ordinary men." — “Yes," said the emperor, with animation, “but with me 
m particular there are many special reasons, and at the present hour more so 
than ever."^ Some days afterwards, when his brain was almost delirious, the 
czar gazed intently on the doctor, his whole countenance manifesting intense 
fear. “Oh, my friend," he exclaimed, “what an act, what a horrible act! 
The monsters! the ungrateful monsters! I designed nothing but their hap¬ 
piness." ^ 

It is difficult to represent the condition of St. Petersburg during the last 
years of the reign of the emperor Alexander," writes a contemporary. “ It was 
as though enveloped in a moral fog; Alexander's gloomy views, more sad than 
stern, were reflected in its inhabitants. Many people said: What does he 
want more? ^ He stands at the zenith of power. Each one explained after 
his own fashion the inconsolable grief of the emperor. For a man who must 
live to all eternity, who was famed as the friend of liberty, and who had out of 
necessity become her oppressor, it was grievous to think that he must renounce 
the love of his contemporaries and the praise of posterity. Many other cir¬ 
cumstances and some family ones also weighed on his soul. The last years 
of Alexander's life," writes in conclusion the eye-witness of these sorrowful 
days, “may be termed a prolonged eclipse." 
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attait the 11 , 11 , ,4 j.i,v,*reign, the emiieror Constantine 

f .i\ ittvifi'h, I fii* ;ir| fit tiiA d^*r*%'i,MO of tiio (iopcnvir Alnxan(!er\vns drawn up 

■“"‘'■’‘V* *•* *’f Haron i »iel,it.sch, datiid December 1 st, 

and cfjti, to the eniperiir Constantine./' 


.y.I.Snx'.H l‘.STtM.Vn': Ot'' AIUOX.^MPKIt I 

Maje tie in tigiire, a heiievolenl expre.ssiofi of countenance gave Alexander 
I Ur.if .•lyay le.er the luiillitude^whieh ever belongs to phy,si(!al advantages 
in 1 . 0 'iniiol prinee'-; uhilc the ijiialilie.s of his uiulia'slanding and the feelings 
(4 -ii" lieej-! •> eoi-e.i the adnundioii of ail whose talents flthat them to judge 
ot f.u_- ufiaim <4 nations. .Mbuiuierstood by (ho.se who formt'd their opinion 
oiilv ti'oiu the ea>e am! occaNionai levity of his manner, he wa.s early formed 
to rie' t tk feniunatioms, ami evinced in the most trying circum.stance.s, during 
file 1 I'.'nrh iiiva.iiiii arid the eotigres.s of Vienna, a .solidity of judgment 
eiju ii!*'.! oiih bv the strength of jiis rixsohition. ffe had formed, early in life, 
an mti'u.aev ttitli tlu* Polish prinee, Czarlorin.ski, and another attachment, 
i 4 a ■ ,..;e t. ader nature, to a lady of the .same ntdion; and in consequence he 
tlie I’olei So de.'if to him, that iiumy of the best informed patriots 
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in ilutt rtnmu-y Uiiilfd !iis luttWiou to the throne m the first step towimls the 
r** of its jmtimuilHy. A lUsixisiUou nuturully generous iintl pluhui- 

iliioi.ie, moulihnl hv unn-eptH of L!ihurj>e, had strongly imbued his nund with 
litMu-id prineiples, which shone forth in full and jK'rhaps dangi^rous lustre 
wii**!! he was railed on to act as the panificator of the world after tlM' fall of 
i’aris. Hut subsequent exfs'rience convineetl him of the extreme danger ol 
prematurelv transplanting the institutions of one country into another in a 
siifTerent stage of eivilisatton; and his Inter years were clinhly directed to ob- 
jr.’t j of piretienl improvement, and the preparation of his subjects, by the 
rxb-nslon of knowledge and the firmness of government, for those privileges 
whteh, if suddeulv I’uuh'rred, would have involved in lupial ruin lus empiu 
and hiuiai-lf.:/ 


SR$ilN‘i''.‘H KS'rtM.VrK OF A5.1';X,\NnKH l 

t)f .\h-om«ler 1 it may Im truly said tdiat no numapdi over wielded unliin- 
it,d oowiT with a htfiior restilvo to promoto the happiness ol his people. He 
ttd! 4 and unt in hintory as .me of the tow mou horn ui the purple who right y 
uni.r.ised tlie ae.-i.lent of birth and the externals o! nnperiul rank; who held 
i.nmH far in a.H aneo ..f his age. anti never wittingly abused h.s h.uhUjHs 
. wlet tlinplaytal etpial tirmnosH in thuigor and magiuuimufy m the 
h..ur Ilf triumph.^. 







CHAPTER XI 

THE REIGN OF NICHOLAS I 

[1825-1855 a.d.3 

Nicholas Pavlovitch triumphed over two military revolts; then 
as^ if the twelve days’ interregnum had not existed, he dated his 
reign from the 1st of December, 1825, the day of Alexander’s death. 
During the first ten or twelve years of his reign embarrassments of 
every kind, followed hard upon one another. These embarrassments 
were foreign war, iirst with Persia, and next with Turkey; the 
enmity of Austria whilst this latter struggle was going on ; the aban¬ 
donment of the Pussian alliance by France, in consequence of the 
revolution of July, 1830 ; the insurrection of Poland; the epidemic of 
Asiatic cliolera in 1831 and the popular riots to which this scourge 
gave rise, especially in St. Petersburg; a revolt in the heart of the 
military colonies ; a famine which desolated^the southern provinces 
during the years 1834 and 1835 ; the fires at Abo, Tula, Kazan, and 
at last (December, 1837) at the emperor’s own residence, the Winter 
Palace. But all these cruel trials did not daunt the courage of the 
n(‘w autocrat; they served only to bring out the firmness of his mind 
and tlie strong cast of his character.— Schnitzler.<^ 


THE INTERREGNUM 

AtTKH th(i 24 th of November, 1825, Adjutant-general Diebitsch had begun 
to Hfiiul information to Warsaw of the illness of the emperor Alexander, by 
means of hitters addreased to General Kuruta. The first courier, bearing this 
alarming iKiws, ai’rived at Warsaw on the 1st of December in the evening of 

the very day of the emperor Alexander’s death. 

'I’lie'(izaixivitch Constantine Pavlovitch did not conceal the painful presenti- 
m(>nt. that took possession of him, and wrote to Baron Diebitsch the same 
<iav in tiui following terms: “In spite of all the consolations expressed in 
your I(>tt,er, I cannot rid myself of the painful impression it has produced on 
ui(“. 1 t(‘ll you frankly that if I were to obey the dictates of my heart 1 shomd 

set off and come to you. But unfortunately my duties and my position do 
not normit me to give way to these natural sentiments.” 

Tlui grand duke Michael Pavlovitch was at that time at Warsaw, and tne 
e?,areviteii hid even from him and Princess Lovitch 

h(‘ nMnivecl from Taganrog. “ I do not speak ^9^enerll^^ 

in which I now find myself,” wrote the czarevitch to 

bitsch on the 5th of December, “for you know only too weU 

and sincere attachment to the best of brothers and monarchs to doubt the . 
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My position is rendered all the more painful from the fact that the emperoFs 
illness is only known to me and my old friend Kuruta and my doctor; the 
news has not yet reached here, so that in society I have to appear calm, although 
there is no such calmness in my soul. My wife and brother do not susTOct 
an:^hing, so that I had to invent an explanation for the arrival of your first 
messenger, which I shall have to do again to-day. If I were to obey only the 
suggestions of my heart of course I should have been with you long ago, but 
you will naturally understand what hinders me.” 

Meanwhile couriers continued to follow upon each others' heels and finally 
on December 7th, at seven in the evening, the czarevitch received the fatal 
intelligence of the death of his brother. The report of Adjutant-general Die- 
bitsch did not shake the czarevitch’s decision as to the question of the succes¬ 
sion to the throne, and he then said to the grand duke Michael Pavlovitch, 
“Now the solemn moment has come to show that my previous mode of action 
was not a mask, and to terminate the matter with the same prmness with 
which it was commenced. My intentions and my detOTuinations have not 
changed one iota, and my will to renounce the throne is more unchangeable 

than ever.” , . „ . j- j.t i 

Summoning the persons of his entourage and informing them of the loss 
that had overtaken Russia, the czarevitch read them his correspondence with 
the emperor Alexander in 1822 and ordered, that letters to the empress Marie 
Feodorovna, and to the grand duke Nicholas Pavlovitch, should be prepared, 
stating that he ceded his rights to the succession to the throne to lus younger 
brother, by virtue of the rescript of the emperor Alexander of the l^h of 

February 1822. The czarevitch here used the expression ' cede the throne 

to the grand duke Nicholas Pavlowtch,” because he knew nothing of the 
existence of the state act which as long ago as 1824 had invested this cession 
with the power of a law. Such were the misapprehensions with which was 
accompanied Alexander’s secret and evasive manner of action in regard to 

the question of the succession. ^ t xi. i i.u 

Meanwhile what was taking place in St. Petersburg? 'ffie news of the dea,th 
of the emperor Alexander was received in the capital only on December 9th,- 
during prayers which were being said for the recovery of the emperor m the 
church of the Winter Palace. The circumstances are thus narrated by the 
empress Elizabeth Alexievna herself: 

On the 9th inst. at the termination of the liturgy, when prayers for the 
health of the emperor had already commenced, his highness was called out 
from the sacristy by Count Miloradovitch and informed by him that all w s 
over His imperial highness became faint, but recovermg himself he retmned 
wuth Doctor Rule to the sacristy. The empress was on her knees and being 
alreadv prepared by the grand duke's prolonged absence, and guessmg he 
lot from his face she grew faint; meanwhile the priest presented the cross to- 
her, and as she kissed it she lost consciousness. 

His imperial highness, turmng to his wife, said to her Take care of our 
mother, and I will go and do my duty.” With these words he entered the 
church, ordered that a reading desk should be brought m, and took the oath 
of allegiance to his beloved brother and emperor, Coiistantine, which he rati¬ 
fied by his signature; some others who happened to be there al^ subscribed 
to the same- they were the minister of war Tatistchev, General Kutuzov, the 
ffeneral in waiting Potapov, and all the others who were present. 

^ Then he presented himself before the Preobrajenski regiment that was on. 

guard in the palace (the company of his majesty’s grenadprs), and 

them of the emperor^s death and proclaimed Constantine emperor. The^ 


t,«^, i^khoias I 

.-ee »,.,„ „. theN^hi niS^X^^k S rSeSXk'k^S 

gunnls rt'"<^PT^to9eneralVoinovtodotliesamf^^^^^^ 

all t hi n ftniu'iils ol I ha guards. Finally similar announcements and instnic 
< nvh-.r. ' and detachments in both the 5?y Sd™?; 


anw. and finally it was decided to un- 
Koal tiaj jiackf'tj^in order to learn the 

muiciafinn of lli(> Ihrone by the czare- ■ 

vitrh and th(' ndininatiou of the grand " diW 

duki' .Nit'liolaH as th(^ erin)cror’s heir. \ 

SoniiMliscu.ssiim again arose upon this 
([ucstion, bul it was cut short by the 
suiup‘.a(iun (hat his highness should be 
iiivilcd info tlie iiresence of the coun- 
cil. ('mud Miloradovitchreplied that 

his highnass had already taken the Pmliii- 

oalli and (hat in any case he consid- 

ered it tuditting that his highness m 


mm 






should bi‘ rallfd, or should come to 

t hr founril, but olTcred to bring all this "F 

to hi:- knowlrdgr and to ask that they Niciiolas^i 

iiiigld hr allowrd to come to him in (i<9g-i8o5) 

ordrr to crjiori. all that had taken place; this was done and the grand duke 

replied that he could not hinder their coming. 

When the members of the council presented themselves before the grand 
(bike he informed (hem that the contents of the act had long been known to 
him, namely since .Inly 2.51 h, 1819, but that in no case would he dare to occupy 
the pl.ace of his elder brothcir, from whose supreme will his lot depended, and 
that holding it as a sacrcal obligation most humbly to obey him in all things, 
hi> had theivfm-e l.niom the oath and felt entirely certain that the council, 
h.a ving in \ iew t he welfarci of the state, would follow his example. 

'I’lie council followed his highness into the church and at his request took 
the oath before him; they were then introduced by him into the presence of 
the empress mother, who was pleased to inform them that the act audits con¬ 
tent were known to h(‘r, and were made with her maternal consent, but that 
she al. .) was enthusiastic. ov(w her son’s conduct. Confirming all his actions 
she reijue.'-ted the council by their united endeavours to preserve the tran- 

(luilliiv of the empire. , . .i. _ __ 

Iii'aecordanc(‘ with the measures taken, by three o clock m the afternoon 
the irootes as Well as all grades of officials in the government service ^ad taken 
the (,ath confirming th(>. accession to the throne of the emperor (^onstantoe. 
During the vhole (inu! trarupiillity and order were of 

imaidne the astonishment and vexation of the czarevitch when, instead qt 
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xeceivitig the expected commands of the new emperor, he was inforined that 
all Russia had taken the oath of allegiance to him as lawful sovereign, and 
that the will of the late emperor had not been fulfilled. 

Meanwhile early in the morning of December 15th the grand duke 
Michael Pavlovitch arrived in St. Petersburg with letters from the czarevitch. 
To the amazement of the court and jihe inhabitants, the grand duke did not 
follow the general example of swearing fidelity to the emperor Constantiim. 
He did not conceal his regret at what had taken place in St. Petersburg^ nor the 
apprehension with which the necessity of a new oath filled him. He dwelt 
on the difficulty of explaining to the public why the place of the elder brother 
to whom allegiance had already been sworn should suddenly be taken by the 
younger. The grand duke Nicholas in answer to his brother repeated what 
he had already said, that he could not have acted otherwise in such a position, 
as that in which he was placed by his ignorance of the sacred acts of the late 
emperor, and that neither his conscience nor his reason reproached mm. 
“Everything, however,” added he, “might yet be amended and take a more 
favourable turn if the czarevitch himself were to come to St. Petersburg; his 
obstinacy in remaining at Warsaw may occasion disasters, the possibility of 
which I do not deny, but of which in all probability I shall myself be 


the first victim.” , ., , , i 

After long deliberation the grand duke Nicholas decided to write a fresh 
persuasive letter to the emperor Constantine, in which he asked him to decide 
finally what his fate was to be; and in conclusion he wrote, “In God's name, 
come.” The empress Marie Feodorovna added her persuasions to those of 
her son, and not satisfied with these measures it was decided a few days later 
to despatch the grand duke Michael to Warsaw to convince the czarevitch of 
the necessity of his presence in St. Petersburg. ..r- , i > i j x i 

An answer from the czarevitch to the grand duke Nicholas s letter, dated 
the 14th of December, was brought to St. Petersburg by Lazarev, aide-de-camp 
to Nicholas; “Your aide-de-camp, dear Nicholas, on his arrival here, con¬ 
fided your letter to me with all exactitude. I read it with the deepest grief 
and sorrow. My decision is unalterable and consecrated by my late bene¬ 
factor the emperor and sovereign. Your invitation to come quickly cannot 
be accepted by me, and I must tell you that I shall remove myself yet further 
away, if all is not arranged in accordance with the will of our late emperor. 
Your faithful ancl sincere friend and brother tor life.” But even this letter 
did not decide the matter; the return of Belussov from Warsaw with the 
answer to the grand duke Nicholas’s letter of December 15th had yet to be 

awaited. _ _ 

A new complication remained to be added to all these dimcuities. un 
December 24th there came to St. Petersburg and presented himself to the grand 
duke Nicholas, Colonel Baron Fredericks of the_ Izmailovski Life Guards, 
who had fulfilled the functions of commanda-nt in Taganrog. He brought 
to the grand duke a packet from Baron Diebitsch addressed to his imperial 
majesty, to be given into his own hands. To the question as to whether 
he knew of the contents of the packet, Fredericks replied in the negative, 
but added that as the place of residence of the emperor was unknown m 
Taganrog, exactly the same paper had been sent also to Warsaw. _ 
Nothing therefore remained for Nicholas to do but to open the mysterious 
packet and “at the first rapid glance over its contents,” writes Baron Korv, 
“an inexpressible horror took possession of him.” It was on reading the 
report contained in this packet that the grand duke first learned of the 
existence of secret societies formed with the object of destroymg to the very 
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“liberals,” but rather answering to the whigs of English political language 
the left (or radicals), gnd the extreme left (or the socialists). In the counc 
of states there is always a federalist majority, since in this house»the smaU( 
cantons are on an equality with the greater ones, each indifferently havin 
two members. But in the national council (147 elected members)^ there ht 
always been a radical majority over aU other parties, the numbers of tb 
various parties after the triennial elections of 1899 being roughly as foUow! 
radicals, 86; socialists, 9; Centre, 19; and the Right, 33. The socialists Ion 
worked under the wing of the radicals, but now in every canton (save Geneva 
the two parties have quarrelled, the socialist vote having largely increasec 
In the coimtry the anti-radical opposition is made up of the conservative! 
who are strongest in the Romanist, and especially the forest cantons, and c 
the “federalists” of French-speaking Switzerland. There is no doubt tha 
the people are reaUy anti-radical, though occasiorially led away by the exper 
ments made recently in the domain of state socialism : they elect, indeed, 
radical majority, but very frequently reject the bills laid before them by thei 
elected representatives. 

From 1885 onwards Switzerland had some troubles with foreign powei 
owing to her defence of the right of asylum for fugitive German socialists 
despite the threats of Prince Bismarck, who maintained a secret police i 
Switzerland, one member of which, Wohlgemuth, was expelled in 1889, t 
the prince’s huge but useless indignation. From about 1890, as the abov 
troubles within and without gradually subsided, the agitation in the countr; 
against the centralising policy of the radicals became more and more strong! 
marked. By the united exertions of all the opposition parties, and agains 
the steady resistance of the radicals, an amendment was introduced in 189 
into the federal constitution, by which fifty thousand Swiss citizens can b; 
the “imtiative” compel the federal legislature and executive to take into con 
sideration some point in the federal constitution vphich, in the opinion of th 
petitioners, requires reform, and to prepare a bill dealing with it which mus 
be submitted to a popifiar vote. Great hopes and fears were entertatued a 
the time as to the working of this new institution, but both have been falsi 
fied, for the mtiative has as yet only succeeded in inserting dn 1893) in th 
federal constitution a provision by which the Jewish method of killing ani 
mals is forbidden. On the other hand, it has failed (in 1894) to secure th 
adoption of a socialist scheme by which the state was bound to provide wori 
for every able-bodied man in the country, and (also in 1894) to carry a pro 
posal to give to the cantons a bonus of two francs per head of the populatioi 
out of the rapidly growing returns of the customs duties. 

The great rise in the productiveness of these duties has tempted the Swis 
people of late years to embark on a course of state socialism, which may h 
also described as a series of measures tending to*^give more and more power t< 
the central federal government at the expense of the cantons. So, in 1890 
the principle of compulsory universal insurance against sickness and acci 
dents w^ accepted by a popular vote, in 1891 likewise that of a state or fed 
eral pa:^,^ and in 1898 that of the unification of the cantonal laws, civil anc 
crimmal, mto a set of federal codes. In each case the federal governmen 
and legislature were charged with the preparation of laws carrying out ii 
detail these general principles. But in 1897 their proposals as to a federa 
bank were rejected by the people, while at the beginning of 1900 the suspi 
cion felt as to the insurance proposals elaborated by the federal authoritiei 
was so k^n that a popular demand for a popular vote was signed by 115,001 
bwiss citizens, the legal mmimum being only 30,000: they were rejected (20tl 
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roots the tranquillity of the empire. The existence of these societies had 
been carefully hidden from him by the late emperor Alexander. 

Almost immediately thereafter the courier Belussov returned from 
Warsaw with the czarevitch’s decisive answer, which put an end to the 
interregnum. Nicholas Pavlovitch was emperor. ^ At nine o’clock in the 
evening the emperor sent the following postscript to Adjutant-general 
Diebitsch: 

The decisive courier has returned ; by the morning of the day after to-morrow I shall be 
emperor or else dead. I sacrifice myself for my brother; happy if as a subject I fulfil his will 
But how will it be with Russia? What about the army? General ToUe is here and I shall 
send him to Mohilev to bear the news to Count Saken. I am looking out for a trustworthy 
person for the same commission to Tultchin and to Ermolov. In a word, I hope to be worthy of 
my calling, not in fear and mistrustfulness, but in the hope that even as I fulfil my duty so 
will others fulfil their duty to me. But if anywhere anything is brewing and you hear of it, I 
authorise you to go at once where your presence is necessary. I rely entirely upon you and 
give you leave beforehand to take all the measures you deem necessary. The day after to¬ 
morrow if I am alive I will send you, I do not know by whom, information as to how matters 
have passed off; on your part do not leave me without news of how everything is going on 
around you, especially with Ermolov. I again repeat that here unth now everything is incom¬ 
prehensibly quiet, but calm often precedes a storm. Enough of this, God s yfnl b® , ^ 

me there must only be seen the vicar and executor of the late emperor s will ^d therefore I 
flm ready for everything. I shall ever be your sincere well wisher, Nicholas. 


THE ACCESSION OF NICHOLAS 

The czarevitch’s decisive answer was brought by Belussov, not through 
Riga, but by the Brest-Lithuani road; and therefore the grand duke Michael 
Pavlovitch was still in ignorance of the events at Nennal. 'Lie emperor 
Nicholas immediately sent an express after him commanding him to hasten 
to St. Petersburg. The return of the grand duke to the capital where his pres¬ 
ence was of urgent necessity was thus by chance delayed. 

Nicholas had now to occupy himself with the composition of his mani¬ 
festo; the inexplicable had to be explained and it presented a task of no 
little difficulty: Karamzin and Speranski were set to work upon it. The 
emperor Nicholas signed the manifesto on the 25th of December, but 
dated it the 24th, as the day on which the question of his accession had 
been definitely settled by the czarevitch. It was proposed to keep the 
manifesto secret until the arrival of the grand duke Michael, but it was 
decided that the troops should take the oath of allegiance on the 26th of 
December; meanwhile notifications were sent to the members of the council 
of state, palling upon them to assemble on Sunday, December 25th, at eight 
in the evening, for a general secret meeting. _ 

When the council of state had assembled at the hour designated, Prmce 
Sopukhin announced that the grand duke Michael would be present at the 
sitting. The hours passed in anxious expectation; midnight approached 
and the expected arrival of the grand duke did not take place. Then Nicholas 
decided to be present at the sitting alone. Taking the place of the president, 
Nicholas himself began to read the manifesto announcing his acceptance 
of the imperial dignity in consequence of the persisted rejection of it by 
the czarevitch Constantine Pavlovitch. Then the emperor ordered that 
the czarevitch’s rescript, addressed to Prince Sopukhin, president of the 
council, should be read. The 26th of December, 1825, had come. Com¬ 
mands had been issued that on that day all persons having access to the 
court should assemble at the Winter Palace for a Te Deum; eleven o’clock 
was the hour first named, but this was afterwards changed to two. Circum- 
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stances arose, however, which postponed the Te Deum to a still later hour. 
The members of the secret society decided to take advantage of the end ot 
the interregnum and the approach of the new oath of allegiance in order 
to incite the troops to rebellion and to overthrow^ the existiag order ra 
things in Russia. The secrecy in which the negotiations within Russia had 
been enveloped had given occasion for_ various rumours and_ suppositions, 
and for the spread of false reports which occasioned alarm in society and 
especially in the barracks: all this favoured the xmdertakmgs and designs 
of the conspirators. 

The only issue from the position that had been created by Nicholas m 
a moment of chivalrous enthusiasm “undoubtedly noble, but perhaps not 
entirely wise,” would have been the arrival of the grand duke Constantine 
in the capital with the object of publicly and solemnly proclaiming his renun¬ 
ciation of the throne. But the czarevitch flatly refused to employ this meps 
of extricating his brother from the diSicult position in which he placed him¬ 
self; Constantine considered that it was not for him to suffer from the conse¬ 
quences of an imprudence which was not his, and_ the danger of which might 
have been averted if matters had not been hurried on, and if he had been 
previously applied to for advice and instructions. Thus led into error, some 
of the lower ranks of the guards regiments refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to Nicholas Pavloviteh, and assembled at the Petrovski square, 
before the senate buildings, appearing as though they were the defenders 
of the lawful rights of the czarevitch Constantine to the throne. 

Meanwhile distinguished persons of both sexes began to drive up to the 
Winter Palace. Amidst the general stir and movement going on in the 
palace, there sat isolated and immovable three magnates, “ like three monu¬ 
ments,” writes Karamzin: Prince Lopukhin, Count Araktcheiev, and Prince 
A. B. Kurakin. At the time when the military men had already gone out 
on the square. Count Araktcheiev, as might have been expected, preferred 
to remain in the palace. “It was pitiful to look at him,” writes V. R. Mart- 
chenko in his Mimoires. 

The rioters were stubborn for a long time and would not yield to exhorta¬ 
tion; Count Miloradovitch fell mortally wounded. It began to grow dusk. 
Then the emperor Nicholas, at last convinced of the impossibility of pacifying 
the rioters without bloodshed, gave orders with a breaking heart for the 
artillery to fire. A few grape-shot decided the fate of the day; the rioters 
were dispersed, and tranquillity at once reigned in the capital. 

The Te Deum announced could take place only at half past six. The 
troops bivouacked round the palace. “Dear, dear Constantine,” wrote 
the emperor the same evening to the czarevitch, “your will is fulfilled: I 
am emperor, but at what price, my God! — at the price of the_ blood of my 
subjects.” Arrests were made during that night and investigations pur¬ 
sued to discover the leaders of the revolt. And thus in the troubles of the 
26th of December, the 1st of December, 1825, was terribly recalled. “The 
day was one of misfortune for Russia,” writes Prince Viasenski, “and the 
epoch which it signalised in such a bloody manner was an awful judgment 
for deeds, opinions, and ideas, rooted in the past and governing the present.” 
According to the words of Karamzin, on that day Russia was saved from 
a calamity “which, if it had not destroyed her, would certainly have torn her 
to pieces.” “ If I am emperor even for an hour, I will show that I was worthy 
of it”; thus spoke Nicholas on the morning of December 26th to the com¬ 
manders of the guards regiments assembled at the Winter Palace; and on 
that awful day he triumphantly justified his first and impressive words. 
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TRIAL OP THE CONSPIRATORS (1826 A.D.) 

The emperor Nicholas gave all possible publicity to the proceedings against 
the secret societies, the Southern, Northern, the United Slavonians, and the 
Polish; then the whole matter was transferred to the supreme criininal court, 
which had to pronounce sentence on the principal participators in the con¬ 
spiracy. Of the accused, Rileeks, Muraviev-Alostob, Bestuzhey-Riumin, 
Pestel, and Kakhovski were condemned to death, and the remaining mern- 
bers of the secret societies brought before the court were exiled to Siberia 
or other places of incarceration. . i ■. i 

No one had expected such a termination to the affair. Durmg the whole 
of Alexander’s reign there had not been one case of capital punishment, 
and it was looked upon as entirely abolished. "It is impossible to describe 
in words the horror and despair which have taken possession of all,” writes 
a contemporary and eye witness of the events of 1826 in Moscow. This 
frame of mmd was reflected in the coronation ceremonies. The emperor 
Nicholas appeared extremely gloomy; the future seemed more sad and fuller 
of anxiety than ever; all was in sharp contrast to the enthusiasm and hopes 
that had accompanied the coronation of Alexander in 1801. 

THE CORONATION OF NICHOLAS (1826 A.D.) 

Immediately after the termination of the trial of the Dekabrists, the court 
proceeded to Moscow for the approaching coronation, which took place on the 
3 rd of September Previously the emperor was rejoiced at the unexpected 
arrival of the grand duke Constantine Pavlovitch. According to Benkendorf 
"the czarevitch’s appearance was a brilliant public testimony of his sub¬ 
mission to the new emperor and of his conscientious renunciation of the 
throne; it was at the same time a precious pledge of the harmony which 
bound together all the members of the reigning family, a harmony conducive 
to the peace of the empire. The public was delighted and the corps diplo¬ 
matique completely astounded. The people expressed_ their satisfaction to 
the czarevitch by unanimous acclamations; whilst the dignitaries of the state 
smrounded him with marks of respectful veneration.” 

The day of the coronation was signalised by an important reform in the 
administration of the court; the ministry of the imperial court was created, 
and confided to Prince P. M. Volkonski. Thus the old and tried companion 
of the emperor Alexander I again occupied the post of a trusty dignitary by 
the side of his successor. Prince Volkonski remained minister of the court 
until his decease, which took place in 1852. Amongst the favours and the 
mitigations of punishments which were granted on the 3rd of September, the 
state criminals who had lately been condemned were not forgotten; by 
special ukases the sentences of all those sent to the galleys, to penal settle¬ 
ments, and hard labour were mitigated. Those who had been sent to the 
Siberian, Orenburg, and Caucasian garrisons, both with and without depriva- 
' tion of the rights of nobility, were enrolled in the regiments of the Cau¬ 
casian corps. , , , , 

During the emperor’s stay in Moscow, the poet Pushkin, who had been 
banished to the village of Mikhailovski, was recalled. From that moment 
he regained .his lost liberty, besides which the emperor Nicholas smd to him: 
“In future'you are to send me all you write — henceforth I will be your 
censor.” 
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CHANG^^S IN INTEHNAL ADMINIHTHATrON 


On the 18th of OctobcT, 182(i, the emperor Niefiolas roturncd (o St. roicr.';- 
burg; although his accession to the throm* (!i<i not ronstilu((‘ the opening <if 
a new era for Russia, yet ecu-tain changes wen* made in the system of admin¬ 
istration which had j)n‘vaile(l during the last d(>eadt‘ of tlie reign of Alexander 
1. After Count Araktclu'h'v had Ix'en relievt'd of th<' management of the gen¬ 
eral affairs of tlu' state', it. was to be forew't'n that he would not remain long at 
the head of the <lirec.tion of die military settlements. .And thus it turned init. 
In the spring of 1820 (bunt Araktclieiev, on account of iline.ss, w;t,s given 
leave to go abroad. In the rejiort presented liy him on tliis occasion to the 
emperor lie announced to him economies of mon* than .‘{2.()0(),(HK) rouiiles made 
on the military settlenu'iits, and concluded bis cjiistle by observing, “'rho.se 
impartial judges — po.stcrity and the fut ure will pronounce a just wuitence 
on all things.” 

On the return of Count Arakfeheiev in the autumn from his travels abroad 
he did not again tak('_ up liis duties. In accordance witli a uka.se which then 
followed, the statT otiice of flie military .settlements was united to the general 
staff of his imperial majesty, under tlu' jurLsiiiction of its ailjutant-genend 
Baron Diebihsch. At. the .same time the Novgorml military .settli'uu'nt jcis.sed 
under the entire direction of (ieneral Prince Schaliovski, who was nominated 
commander of tlu- grenadier corps; the Khenson ami lekiderinoslav .'oitle 
ments were put umh'r the supervision of tlu'ir chief, Count \'itt iwho wa.s 
also conunaiuh'r of a .seiiarate corps), while the .settlements in the villages of 
the_ UkraiiH' ;uid Mohih'v govi'rnments remained under the juri.sdiction of 
their fornu'r chii'fs, who bore the rank of commanders of divisions. Count 
Aniktcheiev, wlu'n lu' had finally bidden adieu to his administrative career, 
settled on his Ceorgian estatt'.s, wln're he <lied in IStM. 

Having delivered Russia from the administrative guardiamship of Count 
Arakteheiev, the empi'ror Nicholas, in addition, dc'livered liuasian instruc¬ 
tion from the influence of Michael Leontievitdi Magnitzki. On the bsth of 
May, 1826, a ukase was issued in which it wa.s .stap'd that “ the curator of the 
University of Kazan and of its educational ilistrict, the actual councillor <if 
state Magnitzki, is by our command relieved of his functions and of his jio.-i 
tion as member of the administration of schools.” But. tin* m;ilter u.-is not 
limited to this ukase. Magnitzki continued to livt' in Kazan ;md in .-icconl- 
ance with his character he continued to intrigue as u.su;d :tnd imlirenlv to 
influence the university he had left. Genend .Jeltukhin, win 1 Iia<! Ihm'ii coiio- 
missioned to make a detailed revision of tlie K;iz;in I hiiv<'rsit\-, brought thi ■ 
fact to the emperor’s knowledge. Nicholas’ n'lily was rapid .'ind declivc; .i 
courier was sent with orders to the governor to iirrest .M:igiutzki ami .-.end him 
to Revel under the surveillance of tlie commamiaid. .Magnitzki lived tlu r>- 
SIX yciars, having given his promise not to alisent himsi'lf. 


An equally .sad late overtook the champion juid imitalor of M.igm'tzki 
Hmitii 1 avlovitcli Ruuitch, w'ho liad filkul (.ht' ollicf' tjl cumtor of ih** .'-f 
letersburg educational district. By a nka.s(> of tlu' 7th i>f .liilv, is'.’t; 
Runitch wa.s deprived of his functions and of the position of memhm' of (h.- 
chief administration of schools, for liis incornpetem'(‘ in the m.-ittm- of ihi- 
direction of the St. Petensburg educational district, 'riu* re(nut:d experimr.-d 
by Runitch for his educational labours w.'is a terrible on,*; !„■ l:m>ou h'-d 
beneath the consequences for sixteen yeans and died in l.Sfli) in fh.- .-ouv iciiou 

that he had formerly saved Russia, and was sufh'ring for the ..1 work he 

had accomplished in the University of St. Ikdurshurg 
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Rtim-mH in tfm Adminutraticm of Jmtice 

was dinTtcl. I„ a sikstI, inau , u m bv 
in is;!.'!, hfinra thn cumu-il of .sf" 

Nicluilas l’avlovit<'li ‘‘XpH'SHtni 

t jinmo i ''bH^.'od^fo 

was nahinilhyijiisIaUon. ^ 10 %tu' from 

(>| mir lll■!iril‘tu■i^■.■i in fliin rnsi’ijvi, (if '' 

i\4n}ili h a fli^tinitr aiiu ftiwania whi^'vh 
thi‘ ^uvii'iiiiiMtf ffiir-if dirtai its at’lions 

in iho Ilia! tor ..)' lia-j ilation; from tin* Mau.uk.. Woman on- vai(I>at 

inatiHid: prupn.rNi ffi im* | 

uia* ill tauin* n|ijMi itiuii fu thr fnnuar irM^ihods of reform. Instead of di’awing 
tip nt'u l;t\‘. , 1 rniiuuandt*d fJmf first (hose whieh already existed should be 
ecsllrriini ;uui :4i'i in firdt’i', vvhilst^ I tuok Uie inatter itself, on account of its 
iin|H)r!an«’f, nndf*r my oun immedia(<‘ direttiiou and closed the previous 

rHiumi "inn.'* 

With (hi - ulijf’f’t wa:; Inrmrf! and o|)enetl on tlte (Jth of May, 1826, the 
*' M*(‘Hiid ; yelioii f»f Ida iinprria! majesty s own chancery.” M. A. Balongianski 
v\a:-appMinO'd fhirt of ihr ;.erond section, {)ut in naility tlie work itself was 
ctmfid(y! t(« Spm'aii'Id. Tla* cmpenar’s choice nssted on the latter, out of 
iicf'e.. hy, a . hn fihl not fintl anyone more cajaibki around him. When Balon- 
Lfian Id ua apfuiinfrd rhirf n\ the secoml secdkm, the emperor, in conversing 
vith tfi lormta* tutor, ,N-iid to him, sjH^aking of Hperanski: ^SSee that he does 
no! piay any prank \ as in Islli/’ XiwertheleASS, in proportion to Speranskiys 
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successful accomplishment of the work confided to him, the emperor Nicholas’s 
prejudices against him gradually softened and finally gave way to sincere 
favour and full confidence. All the accusations and calumnies directed 
against Speranski were, in accordance with the emperor’s own expression,” 
^‘scattered like dust.” 

Thus the emperor Nicholas in his almost involuntary choice was favoured 
by a peculiarly fortunate chance and could hardly have found a person better 
fitted for the accomplishment of the work he had planned. The results of 
Speranski’s fresh efforts, under completely different circumstances from those 

against which he had formerly contended, were the 
“complete collection of laws,” and a systematic 
code. 

Even before the termination of the trial of the 
Dekabrists, the emperor Nicholas took another im¬ 
portant measure, which left an imprint on all the 
succeeding years of his reign and is directly con¬ 
nected with the events of the 26th of December. 

On the 15th of July, 1826, a supreme edict 
was issued in the name of the minister of 
the interior Lanskoi, by which the private 
chancery of that ministry was abolished 
and transformed into the third section of 
his imperial majesty’s own chancery. In fulfilment 
of this ukase, it was prescribed that the governors 
of provinces, in matters which entered within the 
sphere of the former division, should no longer 
present their reports to the ministry of the 
interior, but should subnoit them directly to his 
majesty. 

Some days before, on the emperor Nicholas’ 
birthday, the 6th of Jmy, a supreme order appeared 
naming the chief of the first cuirassier division. 
Adjutant-general Benkendorf, chief of the gendar¬ 
merie and commandant of the emperor’s headqup- 
ters; to him was confided the direction of the third 
section. Adjutant-general Benkendorf explains in 
his memoirs in the following manner the reasons for 
establishing the institution confided to his direc¬ 
tion: “The emperor Nicholas aimed at the extirpation of the abuses that 
bad crept into many branches of the administration, and was convinced by 
the sudden discovery of the conspiracy which had stained the first moments 
of the new reign with blood, of the necessity of a universal and more diligent 
surveillance. The emperor chose me to organise a higher police, which should 
protect the oppressed and guard the nation against consfjiracies and con¬ 
spirators. Never having thought of preparing myself for this sort of service, 
I had hardly the most superficial understanding of it; but the noble and 
beneficent motives which inspired the sovereign in his creation of this institu¬ 
tion and the desire to be of use to him, forbade me to evade the duty to which 
his high confidence had called me. I set to work without delay and God 
helped me to fulfil my new duties to the satisfaction of the emperor and with¬ 
out setting general opinion against me. I succeeded in showing favours to 
many, in discovering many conspiracies, and averting much evil.” With 
the creation of the new third section, the committee of the 13th of January, 
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1807, established by the emperor Alexanf^A'r ^ a 

the 29th of January a ukase -iL h “!>**»'“; “d 

The disturbances of the year 1825 did Tint r>Q(^c, u. ^ 
the peasant population; a momentary confuSiJn ensuS, wCwa?tE 
of, and disorders arose m some provinces —a ntiPTmrtinTinrr ^ 

previous times. Tlie movement amongst the peLants incffp/tl^’^ 
Nicholas to publish, on the 24th of May, S TZnleTot 
declared tliat all ''talk of exempting the vill4ers inihe state Semelts 
from paying taxes and of freeing landowner’s peasants aS menkbXS 
subjection to their landowners are false rumours, imagined aS Sead bv 
evil int(n<,ionod poisons out of mere cupidity with the object of enriching 
themselve.s through these rumours at the expense of the peisants by taS 
advantage ol t ieir simplicity.” It was further said in the manifesto t£taS 
classes throughout the empire must absolutely submit to the a^tStfes 
placed over them, and that disturbers of the public tranquillity wodd S 
prosecuted and punished m accordance with the full severity of the It 
was commanded that the manifesto should be read in all the churches and S 
tlie markets and fairs dunng a space of six months; the governors of provinces 
were sternly admomshod to be watchful in anticipating disorders ^ 

It however, the emperor Nicholas was forced by circumstances to promul¬ 
gate tins ininit,iye niamtesto, he also issued two rescripts in the name of the 
mmisliir ol tlu: interior, enjoining upon the nobility behaviour towards their 
jieasants, which should be in accordance with the laws of Christianity thus 
clearly expressing his desire to protect the peasant against the arbitrariness 
imd tyranny ol liuidownens. all cases,” wrote the emperor: ^‘1 find 
il., and shall ever find it, better to prevent evil, than to pursue it by punish¬ 
ment when it has already arisen.” 

Finally the solicitude of the emperor Nicholas for the peasant classes mani¬ 
fest,( hI it,self liy yc't another action. On the 18th of December, 1826, a special 
secret, eomnut.tee was formed to which was confided the inspection of the 
<'nt.ire .stale orgariisa,l,ion and administration, with the order to represent the 
conclusions it arrival at as to the changes deemed necessary; the labours of 
tiie committee were to lie directed also to the consideration of the peasant 
<lue.stioM. Besidi's tliis the emperor did not leave without attention what 
had been said by the i )('ka,lirists, during the time of their examination before a 
<;ommil,fc'e of inquiry, in rcga,rd to the’internal conditions of the state in the 
reign of Akxander 1. Tlie emperor ordered a separate memorandum of these 
ojiinions to be drawn uji for him and often perused this curious document, 
from which he extracted much that was pertinent.^ 


WAR WITH PERSIA (1826-1828 A.D.) 

The shah of Persia thought he saw in the change of rulers and the troubles 
by wdiich it was accomiianied circumstances favourable to the recovery of the 
provinci's ciali'd to Russia by the Treaty of Gulistan. In August, 1826, he 
ordered his troops t.o move forward. The solemnity of his coronation, which 
was then being celebrated and whose splendour was enhanced by the presence 
of the czarevitch, did not prevent Nicholas from promptly organising the 
ilefcnce of the empire. A few weeks afterwards General Paskevitch defeated 
the Pm-sians at Iclisavetpol, and in the following year, transferring the theatre 
of war to the enemy’s territory, he seized the celebrated convent of Etchmiad- 
zine, the .si'at of the Armenian patriarch, and Eriyan, one of the great towns 
of Armenia; he moreover penetrated as far as Tauris, capital of the Azerbaijan 










5 it I’ilK lilSTORY OF HUSBIA 

aii'l nf tiie prim'i' n»yal, Ahlnin Mir/.a. thr .''hull i tur 

It \Mis at Ttu-kniaittcha'i, titf ‘i'Jiitl iif Frlmiary, IS'js. ait'i 

ativauml Husmu as far HS^thtyliia* of fho Araxcs, Uy ghiuf; up to Iht tin- 
provinces of Krivau aiul Nakhitrht'vait. 

W\l{ WlTlt Tl'UKlIV (} Mis I sit* \,1M 

'I’liis treaty was to the ^reat regret ctf I’ersia, when the war 

with 'I’nrkev onike out. This war had been threatening for yi'af t: lor, 
deeply affetied hy the violeiiee-: to whieh the tlreeks in the t Ittom.au h'.inpif'e 
had fteeit exposed ev<T r iiiee the ht'ta'fist ilisufreei ioii <if I Mil. and I'V tin* 
martyrdom whieh tltetJret'k patrtareh had been made to .suffer. Alexander 
left the ;:W(ird in its sheatii only ont iif lieferenee tti the member.; of ih<* 
Holy Allianee. His .sut'ee.ssdr wa;. thoroughly determined no longer to .'.nb 
ordinate the direetiun of hi:'- eabinef'.s [loliey to llie intere.sfed vievwi ot the e 
prineiM :uid to their fears, though it i.s true th.at the latter were well founded, 
'i'he lli\an, by signing the Treaty of Akermatt itietober thh, iv.!)'.), had 
momentarily averted tiie .storm wliieh was ready to bttr. t; but .stiU moiv* 
irritating di.spute.s had afterwards arisen, d'lie eonelu ion ot the Ireaiy ot 
London of the tith of July. tS'JT, iu virtue of whieh Kranee, Hngtand, and 
Hn.ssia g.ave existence to a t'hri tiaii kingdotn «tf ilreece plaeed under tlcir 
common protection, w.as shortly followed by the iiav'al battle of .N.av.arino, 
fought on the Jttth of t )i‘tol»er of the .same year by the eoml'intsl tleet.-i ot Hie 
three power.:, ag.aiii.st Ibrahim Ikasha, commander in chief of the Hgyplian 
forces ill the .Morea: and in tliH memorable eonlliet. expected iiy no one, |»nt a 
subject of joy to .some vvhi'i:4 judged untoward by other,., thi> whitle of the 
navy which the Forte .still had at il.s dispo.sal wna destroyed. Very soon 
Malimtid U, yielditig to the national divsire, let it !«• undeivslood that he had 
never had lui'y intention of lending hiin.self to the execution of a treaty iti 
virtue of wliich Moldavia, Wtilluehm, tmd Seryia vvere nlmo.st. sw mueh the 
czar’.M vaM.salM as his own. This was tlte iM'ginning of a rupture, attd Nicltoliw 
an.swered it by a deelaratiun of war, whieh Hp[«>ared .hme -tth, 1H2H, when his 
army had already cfos.s4*d the i’rttth. 

'i'he campaign’of IH'iS, which uccoinpllshed nothing more than tlay takiiu' 
of Hraila and N’arna, did not give a high idi'a of the strength of Hu.-.si.-i; .-md 
when the emperor mutle up his mind to tak<* part in it in per.son, iiL pie i-iie.- 
wrouglit no eliauge in the feehlene.ss of the results, itui it was imt tlie , .nm' 
with the eampaign whieh followed. .N'ot only did the Hii.s'.ian,; m'.-dn jci He- 
Danulie, but after having heaten the grand vizir, Uixsehi.l i’a.dia, at Ixmo! 
evleha, on the 11th of Jump Dleliil.seh marclusniiem aem.-.; the H.-ilkan . mr 
tliii tirsi time, a feat whieh won him the name SithdlhuixL-i, and [<OH'r,'.i.'d 
.straight, 1.0 .'\drianopl(‘, where he was scarcely more than two lumdn-d kilo¬ 
metres {about 12.") miles) froiu tlie Ottoman eapit.al. .It the .•■ame lime 
Puskevitch took Hrzerum in .'Vsia, and the two generals woull doublle ., ha,*,,, 
joiiual hands in t’onstantinople hut for the efforts of dijilomacy and tie- t'-.u' 
(if a general conflagration. For ituasia was already loo powerful; slie ii.ad 
h(‘i‘n allowed mure than was compatible with the policy of the !em of 
iiulancc, no doubt from the fear of incurring a grave nvsponsibility liy troublim'; 
i.he pf‘ae(‘ of Furopt'. But a jirospect like that of the oecuitation hy Itu.siia <<i 
Fonstantinopk' and the Htraits .silenwl this fear. 

.■\u.s1ria was nxidy to .send her troofw to the hidp of tie- 'rurks, and the 
Kngllsli also seeiiKMl'likely to deelare for the vainjul-dieti. It wa,i therehne 
nece.s.sary to come to a halt. Hus-sia relhnded that,after all, " the MuKan wa.i 
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the least costly governor-general she could have at Constantinnni. > ^ •, 

an ear to moderate conditions of peace. Nevertheless 
Adrianople, signed September 14th, 1829, delivered nShTn^ 
save the moutte of the Danube, in iteeU a 

her terntones in Asia by a part ot the pashalik rf A^hakilh S’ the'fa^'* 
ot that name, besides abandoning to her those nf Anarto ' fortress 

Black Sea; it considerably strengthened Muscovite influence in tS^^- 
ties, and still further weakened Turkey, not S moraUvTu^^^ 
by the great pecuniary sacrifices to which she had To subscribl ^ 

once so formidable, was henceforth at the mercy S herTorthem^^^r"’’' 
the iirincipal instrument of her decay. ^ northern neighbour, 

THE POLISH INStJERBCTION (1830-1831 A.D.) 

But Russia was in her turn rudely shaken by the insurrection in Poland 
always her mortal enemy after she had ceased to be her rival.c ™ad. 

It was in Moscow that the emperor Nicholas received news of the further 
progress of the Belgian revolution, in 
(Hmseciuence of which the king of the 
Ni'therlands found himself obliged to 
ask for the assistance of his allies by 
virtue of the e.xisting treaties. The 
empi'i'or at once desiiatched orders to 
Count TchemLshev, Field-marshal Sa- W 

k('n, and the czarevitch to place the '^,/i 

army on a war footing. The czarevitch ^ 

was not iilcasc'd at the martial turn 
given to the diplomatic negotiations; 
still more dissatisfied was the Polish So- 
eiety of tliat time, which sympathised 
with the revolution of July; neither 

was the army in sympathy with the / IpjU- 

approaching cainiiaign, which would ^ ^ ' 

bring it into armed collision with I 

Francis in th(‘ name of the principles of " » 

the Holy Alliance. Although tran- ‘ 

quillity apparently reigned in Warsaw, 

y(‘t the si'cri't societies continued to diebitsch-sabai.kansb:i 

carry on their destructive work with (itss-issd 

success. 

\'arious ominous signs of the approaching catastrophe were not, how- 
ev(‘r, wanting: but the czarevitch continued to lull himself with impossible 
hopes that all was peaceful and tranquil and would remain so. As to the 
I'luropc'an powfu’s allied to Russia, they did not enter into the matter with 
such decided zeal. In the present case it was the Russian autocrat alone 
who w;is ready with entire disinterestedness to take up the defence of the 
infritiged lawful order. The other powers found it incomparably more 
t'Xpedi(mt to have; n^course to the co-operation of diplomatic remedies; the 
ri'sult was that, instead of an armed intervention, a general European con- 
IVrencc* for the s('t dement of the Belgian question by peaceful means took 
place in London. 

(’ount I)i(4)ilsch was still in Berlin awaiting the termination of the nego- 
dafions confided to him, when they were suddenly broken off by an event 
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u|uin which thc’^. fitjltl-nuirshul had not in the loatst calculated at Hie giypi 
tuunuMit. Ou ih(‘ :inl uf December, 1830, Diebitsch receive Iroiu the 
l^russiau ministtu', Cuuut Henistorf, news of the nivoluticni which had taken 
place iu Warsaw ou the 2Ulh of November: the Polish army, fonuiug a pie~ 
panul ciuditioip had tukcai up anus against Russia. Ihere nanained but oiu^ 
ihiug fur Dudhtsch to do,and that was to hasten to St. P<hersburg as tiuiddy 
as possible. M(‘auwhile iu St. Pedersburg the emperor Nicholas had received 
only the report of the czarevitch concerning tlu^ rising of the trooiys and ot 
inhabitants of Warsaw on the evening of the 7th of Dixanuber, 1830. ^ 

On next, day a parable of the Preol)raicaiski reginicnit was appciird^^^ 
tti hike places an<l as usual tlie emperor came to the riding school. At hmt 
(naTVtbing proinunlcd in th(‘. usual manner; therc^. were even no traces of inward 
agitation manifest- upon thc! haiuisoine face with its n^gulai, chissic profile, 
which j)rcs(‘i-vt‘ii its luihitual expres-siou of ni'ijcstic nobility. At the tcniu- 
iiatioii <if thc parade tiu; emperor rode into the middle of the ruling school, 
(-lilt'd tlu> uliicers around him, ami personally communicah'd to them the 
intelligenee of th(' Warsaw reht'llion: “1 have aln'ady made arrangement 
that the troops designati'd hy lut' should move ou Warsaw, and if necesairy 
vou too shall go, to punish (hi* traitoas and re-establish order and thc offended 
honour of Itussia. I know that under every circunistancc I can rely upon 
you ' said th<. emperor. A unanimous outburst of indignation monuiiitarily 
seized upon all present and tlieri enthusiastic cri('.s re.soimd('<l; _ p^wl us 
against tla* rebels: we will revenge the ofTendeil hoimur of llussia. they 
kksed the ('lapt'ror’s hands and feet and the hem of Ills gamicnt witli shouts 
and cheers. The outburst of indignation was so violent that Nicholas con- 
cidered it uec(*ssary to modiirate it, and with the majesty that was mitural 
t<} him h(' reminded tlu' oflieers surrounding him that not all the ioles had 
broken tht'ir oath; that the ringleader.s of the insurrection must be pumshed, 
!mt that vt*ngi‘auci‘ muni nut 1 h.‘ t 4 ikcn on thc ix^oplcz that thc repentant must 

1 m‘ pardoned and hatn'd not allowed. , , , i j 

l-’nim the suhseiiuent reports of the grand duke the eni}>eror Icarneii 
that the ezanwiteh had p<'rmitted the portion of the l^hsharray diat remained 
with him to return to Warsaw; in exchange for this the deputies who came 
to the (.zarevitch promist'il liim anti the Russian detachment a_free passage 
to the frontiers of the empire. It was decided that a sufhcient miinhej 
of troops should he concentrated in the Polish frontier to allow of decrsive 
measures Is'ing takt'U against the insurgents. Count 

eommander-iu-c.hief of the acting army, whilst the ollice of chief ot thc stall 

was tilled by ('omit Tolle. . , , f n 

Will'll till' ezareviit'h reached the Russian frontier he wrote as hdlows 
to th(! emiK'ror Nieliolas; “And now the work of sixteen years is com- 
nU'telv destxoyed by a set of ensign-bearers, young ofheers, and students. 
1 will not. furt.h('r (klargc on the matter, but duty coramamls me to iK'ur 
witiK'ss to you that the landed projirietors, the rural ])opulation,_ ami m 
m'lK'ral all holders of firopiwty of any kind are up in despair ovi'x tius_. _ 1 lie 
oflieers ami generals as well as the soldiers are unable to keej) from joining 
fht' gew'ral movc'im'nt, being carried away by the young p(;oplc and ensign- 
iM'arers who led cjveryone astray. In a word, the iiositiou of allairs is 
e.xtrf'nu'lv liad, ami 1 ri'ally do not know what will come of it. All ray 
im‘a.sure.s- of survi'illance have led to nothing, in spite of the fact that every- 
thing was bc^ginniug to l>e discovered. Here are %ve Russians at the irontKT, 
hut great (iod,iu what a condition! —almost barefoot, for we all came out 
as if at the sound of an alarm, in the hofies of returning to barracks, whilst 
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of May, UHK)) on a {Wimlar vote by a two to one majority. The preparation 
t)f the fi'cha-nl codes fias progr('.sK{!(l ciuietiy, drafts boiog framed by experts 
:uid th(;n submitted for criticism to special commissions and public opiiuon. 
Hut this metlmd, though the true one to secure the evolving of order out of 
<*huo.s, taki's time. 

By a popular vote in 1887 the feik'ral authorith's were given a monopoly 
<>T alcohol, hut a proposal to deal similarly with tobacco lias been very ill 
rc'cl'ived (though such a monopoly would undoubtedly produce a large 
iimount), aiul would pretty certainly be refnsc'd by (he people if a popular 
vote wcTC ever taken uiion it. In 1895 the people declined to sanction a 
Ktat<i monopoly of mutches, even though the unhealthy nature of the work 
%va.H strongly urgeil, and hav<s also re.soluf('Iy refused on sevaa-al occasions to 
accept any projts’ts for the centrali.sing of tht' variuu.s branches of military 
administration, etc. Among other reforms which have nu-ently been mucli 
<iiseu.s.sed in Hwitzerland are the introduction of the obligatory referendum 
(which hitherto hsus applieil only to amendmimts to the h-di'ral coiislitution) 
ami the initiative (now Iinute<rto piecemeal revision of the federal constitu¬ 
tion) to all fedend laws, etc., and the making large federal mom'y grants to 
the primary hcIkhiIs (managt'd by the ai'veral cantons). The former scheme 
Ls an ath'm'pt to restrain important centralising nu'asures from binug presented 
n.s law.s (and n.H such exempt from the compulsory refen'ndum), and not jus 
junendments to the fedi'nd constitution, while the proposiul sciiool grant is 
pjirt of the nidicjil policy of buying support for unpopular nu'fisun's by lavish 
fedend subventions, which it is hopeil will outwengh tlu* dislila^ of Uki cjuitons 
to divest themsclve.s of any nauaining fnigments of their soverc'ignty.« 
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in«t('ad awful marchos have had to be made t. 

of everything atul have almost nothing^with to dot 

I am broken hearU'd; at the age of fifty-bne and a hahlea?« then^elves. 

to Inush my carcHw in tins lamentable manner aftef Sv 

years of service. I pray to God that the amy to whicS^f a ^ 

sixteen yi-ars of my life may be brought to reason and 

of duty and honour, acknowledging its previous' errors ^ 

IS IH 

returiK'd to tludr duty. Meanwhile General t ^ 

dictator in Wamaw, but he was unable to save Poland from^ runtme ^ -fh 
Riussia. Iwo dimuties were sent, to St. P^vt^yoK,,™ j._x..^ ^ rupture with 


..i.n„s ;;v<.n tl.o bloody cven,r„fthry;« iSb 

^ <‘»ip.<-ror to the czarevitch; “but weighing the relative 

probabilities of success it is difficult to suppose that the new war will show 
Itself more distTes.sing or us than the year 1830; God grant that I imy nS 
1 h mistakwi. I should like to see you peacefully settled in your Bdvedere 
hikI order re-estabhsluM throughout; but how much there yet remains to 
Ik> accomplished Itefore wc are in a condition to attain to this! Which of 
the two must pensh —lor it appears inevitable that one must perish 
Kussia (ir l oluiid.^ Decide for yourself. I have exhausted all p^sible 
means m ordiw t,o avert such a calamity — all means compatible with honour 
and piy c(uisciencc' ~ but they are exhausted. What remains for me to do?” 

iSiniu the diet, assf'inliled in Warsaw took a decision which completed the 
rupture between Poland and Russia. On the 25th of January, 1831, the 
iliet declared th(( Hoinaiiov dynasty to be deprived of the throne of Poland. 
I he Poles llimnselves thus unbound the hands of the emperor, and the duel 
l«*tween Russia and Pulanil became inevitable. The emperor replied to 
tlie cballeiigi' l>y a inanilesto in accordance with which the Russian troops 
croased the {‘olisli frontier, and on the 25th of February a decisive battle 
tiHik plac<‘ Indore Prague at. Grokhov, by which the Polish army was 
obliged to retreat b) Warsaw with a loss of twelve thousand men. 

Hut ('omit Diebilseh did not recognise the possibility of taking advantage 
of tiie viidory gaineii, and whicli would have been inevitably completed 
by the oeeupation of the. Polish capital; and Sabalkanski was not fated to 
l>ecome jirince of Warsaw. The Polish troops retreated unhindered across 
tlie only hri<lge to Warsaw; the new Polish commander-in-chief Skrjinetzski 


set out to reorganise tin* army, the rising spread even to the Russian gov¬ 
ernments, and the eanipaign, against all expectations, dragged on for six 
miiuths. Meanwhile it. was a war upon which depended, according to the 
expression used liy the (‘inperor, “the political existence of Russia.” 

< >n th(‘ 2fith of May Dii'hitsch gained a second victory over the Polish 
army, whieh also fenninab‘d hy the favourable retreat of the latter; and 
nn the 13th of Juik', the cmpi'ror found occasion to write to his field- 
mar.-hal: “Act at Imigth so that I can understand you.” The letter w'-as 
Imwfvcr not ri'ad by (’mint Diebitsch, for on the 10th of June the field- 
man lial .--tiddenly died of cholera in the village of Kleshov near Pultiusk. 
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Hp was replaced by Field-marshal Count Paskevitch-Erivamki who was 

5 S SIm l&l. "'H'i l^y '“P™, ™i3 to St Petersb^g. 

It was decided to cross the lower Vis-Suta and move towards Warsaw. T^e 

czarevitch Constantine outlived Count Diebitsch ody by a days. He 
also died suddenly of cholera at Vitebsk, in the night between the 26th and 

27th of June of the year 1831. r. -j. 1 c -i.- 

The Polish insurrection from that time daily grew nearer to its dehmtive 
conclusion; it was determined by the two days’ stormii^. of Warsaw, which 
took place on the 7th and 8th of September. Fmally Field-marshal P^ke- 
vitch was able to-communicate to the emperor the news that Warsaw is at 
the feet of your imperial majesty.” Prince Suvorov, aide-de-camp of the 

emperor, was the bearer of this inteili- 
gence to Tsarskoi-Selo on the 16th of 

^Nicholas wrote as follows to his vic- 
m torious field-marshal: “With the help of 

f'b® all-merciful God, you have again 
\I‘'- raised the splendom and glory of our 

arms, you have punished the disloyal trai- 

tors, you have avenged Russia, you have 
subdued Warsaw — from henceforth you 
are the most serene prince of Warsaw. 
Let posterity remember that the honour 
Russian army are insep- 
arable from your name, and may your 
name preserve for everyone the memo:^ 
f a ' of the day on which the name of Russia 

' Jy was again made glorious. This is the 

imz-im) old subordmate.” . ^ 

Mter tbe fall of Warsaw the war stiU continued for a whhe, but not for 
long \e cHef forces of the Polish army, which had retired to Novogeor- 
ffiefsk finished by passing into Prussian territory at the end of September, 
and on the 21st of October the last fortress surrendered. The Polish msur- 
Sion was at an end. But the peace, attamed by such heavy sacrifice 
wa?Lcompanied by a new evil for Russia; m Europe appeared the Polish 
emigration,^ carrying with it hatred and vociferations agamst Russia and 
.premring the inLical conditions of public opmion in the west agamst the 
Russian government. 

THE OUTBREAK OF CHOLERA AND THE RIOTS OCCASIONED BY IT (1830 A.D.) 

The emperor had hardly returned to St. Petersburg from opening the diet 
in Warsaw, when suddenly a new care occupied the atte^ion of the govern¬ 
ment The cholera made its appearance in the empire. This terrible filne^, 
untn'then known to Russia only by name and by narratives describing its 
devastations, brought with it stiU greater fear, becaiwe no one knew or could 
indicate either medical or police measures to be taken against it. General 
ODinion incHned, however, towards the advantages to be derived from quaran- 
tme and isolation, such as had been employed against the pla^e, and the 
government immediately took necessary measures m this direction with the 
activity that the emperor’s strong will managed to instil into all his disposi- 
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in the interior and the two capitals from the oala^tyT *’'“ Sovetnmenta 

In spito of all precautions, however, a fresh source of grief was nrl^At^ + 
all the cares and anxieties that pressed upon the emneror «+ +^1+ ^ ^ 
Since the 26tli of June the cholera had appeared in St. Petersburg and inTfew 
cl^ys liAcl ^ittixincd^ menacing dimensions. This awful illness thrpw nli nioo 
of the population into a state of the greatest terror, particularly the common 
people by whom |dl the measures taken for the preservation of 4^3? 
health - such as increased pohee surveillance, the surrounding of the tSn? 
with troops, and even the removal of those stricken with cholera to hospita™ 
were i t first regarded as persecutions. Mobs began to assembirstmngers 
were stopped in the streets and searched for the poison they were sippoSfto 

publicly accused of poisoningZe Sle 
Iinally, on the 4th of July, the mob, excited by rumours and susnicion*? 
pthered together at the Hay Market and attacked the house inTSh a 
temporary cho era liospital had been established. They broke the windows 
threw tlio furniture out into the street,‘wounded and cast out the sick, thrashed 
the hospital servants, and killed several of the doctors. The pohee were 
powerless to restore order and even the final appearance of the mihtarv 
governor-general Count Lssen did not attain the necessary result A battal¬ 
ion of the Semenov regiment forced the people to disperse from the square 
into the side streets, but was far from putting a stop to the disturbance? 

The next day the emperor Nicholas went on a steamer from St. Petersbm-g 
to liilagiuni Island. When he had heard the reports of various persons as to 
the state of the town he got into a carriage with Adjutant-general Prince 
Menshikov and drove to the Preobrajenski parade-ground in the town, where 
a battalion of the Preobrajenski regiment was encamped. When he had 
thanked the troops, the emperor continued his way along the carriage road 
where he threatened with his displeasure some crowds and shopkeepers; from 
there he drove to the Hay Market where about five thousand people had 
assembled. Standing iip in his carriage and turning to the mob, the emperor 
spoke as follows: “ Misdeeds were committed yesterday, public order was 
disturbed; Bharne on the Russian people for forgetting the faith of their 
fathers and imitating the turbulence of the French and Poles! They We 
taught you this: seize them and take those suspected to the authorities; but 
wickedneas has been committed here, here we have offended and angered God 
— let us turn to the church, down on your knees, and beg the forgiveness of 
the Almighty 1 ” 

Tlic people fell on their knees and crossed themselves in contrition; the 
emperor prostrated himself also, and exclamations of "We have sinned, 
accursed ones that W'e are!” resounded throughout the air. Continuing his 
speech to the people, the emperor again admonished the crowd: “I have 
sworn before God to preserve the prosperity of the people entrusted to me by 
providence; I am answerable before God for these disorders: and therefore I 
will not allow them. Woe be to the disobedient!” 

At this moment some men in the crowd raised their voices. The emperor 
then replied: “ What do you want — whom do you want? Is it I? I am 
not afraid of anything — here I am!” and with these words he pointed to his 
breast. Cries of enthu.siasra ensued. After this the emperor, probably as a 
sign of reconciliation, embraced an old man in the crowd and returned, first to 
Elagium and afteinvanls to Peterhov. Tire day afterwards the emperor agam 
visited the capital. Order was re-establis]W^>JtuiLlt^® cholera continued to 
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rage. Six hundred persons died dailjr, and it was only from the middle of 
July that the mortality began to diminish. . , 

Far more dangerous in its consequences was the revolt that arose in tne 
Novgorod military settlements. Here the cholera and rumours of jpoison- 
ing only served as a pretext for rebellion; the seed of general dissatisiaction 
among the population belonging to tliis creation of Count Araktcheiey con¬ 
tinued to exist in spite of all the changes introduced by the emperor Nmholas 
into the administration of the military settlements. A spark was sufficient 
to produce in the settlements an explosion of hitherto unprecedented fury, 
and the cholera served as the spark. Order was however My re-estab¬ 
lished in the settlements and then the emperor Nicholas set off for theni qmte 
alone and presented himself before the assembled battahons, which had 
stained themselves with the blood of their officers and stood awaatmg, trem¬ 
bling and in silence the judgment of their sovereign.* 

THE WAR IN THE CATJCAStJS (1829-1840 A.D.) 

The possession of the Caucasus is a question vitally affecting the interests 
of Russia in her provinces beyond that range of moimtains, and her ffiterior 
nroiects with regard to the regions of Persia and Central Asia. Iffire are the 
terms in which this subject is handled in a report printed at Sh Petersbmg, 
and addressed to the emperor after the expedition of General Emmanuel to 

Circassians (Tsherkessians) bar out Russia from the south, and may 
at their pleasure open or close the passage to the nations of Asia. At prespt 
thehTnSnr^^^^^ fosterk by Russia, hinder ^ from 

under one leader; but it must not be forgotten that, accordmg to traditions 
religiously preserved amongst them, the sway of their ancestors extended s 
Sr^to the Black Sea. They believe that a mighty people, descended 
from their ancestors, and whose existence is verified by -fee 
hS^Se already overrun the fine plains ad acent to the Danube and fii^y 
Sm in pSiiZ Add to this consideration their superiority m arms. 
Wrfpct horsemen extremely well armed, inured to war by the continual free- 
booting they exercise against their neighbours,_ courageous, and 
the advantages of our civilisation, the unagmation is appalled at the coi^ 
ouenis S theMon under one leader might have for Russia, winch h^ 
no other bulwark against their ravages than a military line, too extensive to be 

the better understanding of the war which Russia has been so long 
waSg She moSaiLers, le! us glance at the topography of the Caucasus, 
and the respective positions of the beUigerents. oi+^^o+'ho,. 

and. narrow _v ^. , , . i nastures where the inhabitants, secure from aU 

atoKSh sultriest days ot summer, ®e 

vS’eyi m tta otlSr hand are frightful abysses, the steep sides of which are 
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clothed TOth brambles, while the bottoms are filled with raniH f 

ing over beds of rocks and stones. Such is tS SSr ^ 
presented by the northern slope of the Caucasus. TliSrief 
give an idea of the difiiculties to be encountered by an invSino- 
to occupy the heights, it is incessantly checked'^iTmS'b^L^^^^^^ 
rawnes, which do not allow of the employment of cavalry, and for tbt mS 
part prevent the passage of artiUery. The ordinary tactics of the moiLSt' 
eers IS to fall back before the enemy, until the nature of the ground ot the 
want of supplies obliges the latter to begin a retrograde moviment Then 
It IS that they attack the invaders, and, intrenched in their forests behind 
impregnable rocks, they inflict the most terrible carnage on them with Httle 
danger to themselves. 

On the south the character of the Caucasian chain is different From 
T^apa to Gagri, along the shores of the Black Sea, we observ^e a secondary 
cham composed of schistous mountains, seldom exceeding 1000 yards in height 
But the nature of their soil, and of their rocks, would be enough to render 
them almost impracticable for European armies, even were they not covered 
with impenetrable forests. The inhabitants of this region, who are called 
Circassians, are entirely independent, and constitute one of the most warlike 
peoples of the Caucasus. 

The great chain begins in reality at Gagri, but the mountains recede from 
the shore, and nothing is to be seen along the coast as far as Mingrelia but 
secondary hills, commanded by unmense crags, that completely cut off all 
approach to the central part of the Caucasus. This region, so feebly defended 
by its topographical conformation, is Abkhasia, the inhabitants of which have 
been forced to submit to Russia. To the north and on the northern slope, 
westward of the military road from Mozdok to Tiflis, dwell a considerable 
number of tribes, some of them ruled by a sort of feudal system, others con¬ 
stituted into little republics. Those of the west, dependent on Circassia and 
Abadja, are in continual war with the empire, whilst the Nogaians, who 
inhabit the plains on the left bank of the Kuma, and the tribes of the great 
Kabarda, own the sovereignty of the czar; but their wavering and dubious 
submission cannot be relied on. In the centre, at the foot of the Elbruz, 
dwell the Suanetians, an imsubdued people, and near them, occupying both 
sides of the pass of Dariel, are the Ingutches and Ossetans, exceptional tribes, 
essentially different from’the aboriginal peoples. Finally we have, eastward 
of the great Tiflis road, near the Terek, little Kabarda, and the county of the 
Kumicks, for the present subjugated; and then those indomitable tribes, the 
Lesghians and Tchetchens, of whom Schamyl is the Ab del Kadir, and who 
extended over the two slopes of the Caucasus to the vicinity of the Caspian. 

In reality, the Kuban and the Terek, that rise from the central chain, and 
fall, the one into the Black Sea, the other into the Caspian, may be considered 
as the northern political limits of independent Caucasus. It k along those 
two rivers that Russia has formed her aimed line, defended by Cossacks, and 
detachments from the regular army. The Russians have, indeed, penetrated 
those northern frontiers at sundry points, and have planted some forts mtiim 
the country of the Lesghians and Tchetchens. But tho^ lonely posts, m 
which a few unhappy garrisons are surrounded on all sides, and geMraiij 
without a chance of escape, cannot be regarded as a real occupation of the mu 
on which they stand. They are, in fact, only so many pickets, whose bi^mess 
is only to watch more closely the movements of the mountainMrs. 
southf from Anapa to Gagri, along the Black Sea the 
never extended beyond a few detached forts, completely isolated, and depn\ ed 
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of all means of communication by land. A_ rigorous^ blockade was estab¬ 
lished on this coast; but the Grcassians, as intrepid in their frah barks as 
among their mountains, often passed by night through the Russian line of 
vessels, and reached Trebizond and Constantinople. Elsewhere, from Min- 
greha to the Caspian, the frontiers are less precisely defined, and generally run 
parallel with the great chain of the Caucasus. 

Thus limited, the Caucasus, including the territory occupied by the subject 
tribes, presents a surface of scarcely 5000 leaguesand it is in this narrow 
region that a virgin and chivalric nation, amounting at most to 2,000, 
of souls, proudly upholds its independence against the might of the Russian 
empire, and has for upwards of twenty years sustained one of the most obsti¬ 
nate struggles known to modern historjr. 

The Russian line of the Kuban, wnich is exactly similar to that of the 
Terek, is defended by the Cossacks of the Black Sea, the poor remaii^ of the 
famous Zaparogians, whom Catherine II subdued with so much difficulty, 
and whom she colonised at the foot of the Caucasus, as a bulwark against the 
incursions of the moimtaineers. The line consists of small forts and watch 
stations; the latter are merely a kind of sentry-box raised on four posts, 
about fifty feet from the ground. Two Cossacks keep watch in them day and 
night. On the least movement of the enemy in the vast plain of reeds that 
fringe both banks of the river, a beacon fire is kindled on the top of the watch 
box. If the danger becomes more pressing, an enormous torch of straw and 
tar is set fire to. The signal is repeated from post to post, the whole line 
springs to arms, and 500 or 600 men are instantly assembled on the point 
threatened. These posts, composed generally of a dozen men, are very close 
to each other, particularly in the most dangerous places. Small forts have 
been erected at intervals with earthworks, and a few pieces of cannon; they 
contain each from 150 to 200 men. 

But notwithstanding ah the vigUance of the Cossacks, often aided by the 
troops of the line, the mountaineers not unfrequently cross the frontier and 
carry their incursions, which are always marked with massacre and pillage, into 
the adjacent provinces. There are bloody but justifiable reprisals. In 1835 
a body of fifty horsemen entered the country of the Cossacks, and. proceeded 
to a distance of 120 leagues, to plimder the German colony of Madjar and the 
important village of Vladimirovka, on the Kuma, and what is most remarkable 
they got back to their mountains without being interrupted. The same year 
IQsliar, on the Caspian, was sacked by the Lesghians. These daring expe¬ 
ditions prove of themselves how insufficient is the armed line of the Caucasus, 
and to what dangers that part of southern Russia is exposed. 

The line of forts until lately existing along the Black Sea was quite as weak, 
and the Circassians there were quite as daring. They used to carry off the 
Russian solffiers from beneath the fire of their redoubts, and come up to the 
very foot of their walls to insult the garrison. Hommaire de Hell relates that, 
at the time he was exploring the mouths of the Kuban, a hostile chief had the 
audacity to appear one day before the gates of Anapa. He did all he could to 
irritate the Russians, and abusing them as cowards and woman-hearted, he 
defied them to single combat. Exasperated by his invectives, the command¬ 
ant ordered that he should be fired on with grape. The horse of the rnountain- 
eer reared and threw off his rider, who, without letting go the bridle, instantly 
mounted again, and, advancing stiU nearer to the walls, discharged his pistol 
almost at point-blank distance at the soldiers, and galloped off to the moun¬ 
tains. 

As for the blockade by sea, the imperial squadron has not been expert 
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enough to render it really effectual. It was only a few armed boats, manned 
by Cossacks, that gave the Circassians any serious uneasiness. These Cossacks 
like tnose of the Black Sea, are descended from the Zaparogians. Previously 
to the last war with Turkey they were settled on the right bank of the Danube 
where their ancestors had taken refuge after the destruction of their Setcha! 
Dicing the campaigns of 1828-29, pains were taken to revive their national 
feelmgs, they were brought again by fair means or by force under the imperial 
sway, and were then settled in the forts along the Caucasian shore, the keeping 
of wbch was committed to their charge. Courageous, enterprising, and 
worthy rivals of their foes, they waged a most active war against the skiffs of 
the mountaineers in their boats, which carry crews of fifty or sixty men. 

The treaty of Adrianople was in a manner the opening of a new era in the 
relatnms of Russia with the mountaineers; for it was by virtue of that treaty 
that the czar, already master of Anapa and Sudjuk Kaleh, pretended to the 
sovereignty of Circa,ssia and of the whole seaboard of the Black Sea. True to 
the invariable principles of its foreign policy, the government at first employed 
means of corruption, and strove to seduce the various chiefs of the country 
by pensions, decorations, and military appointments. But the mountaineers 
who had the example of the Persian provinces before their eyes, sternly 
rejected aU the overtures of Russia, and repudiated the clauses of the conven¬ 
tion of Adrianople; the political and commercial independence of their 
country became their rallying cry, and they would not treat on any other 
condition M such ideas were totally at variance with Nicholas’ schemes of 
absolute domimon; therefore he had recourse to arms to obtain by force what 
he had been unable to accomplish by other means. 

. Abkharia, rituated on the eastern coast of the Black Sea, and easily acces¬ 
sible, was the first invaded. A Russian force occupied the country in 1839 
under the ordmary pretence of supporting one of its princes, and putting an 
anarchy. In the same year General Paskevitch, then governor-general 
« Caucasus, for the first time made an armed exploration of the country 
ot the Circa^ians beyond the Kuban; but he effected absolutely nothing 
and his expedition only resulted in great loss of men and stores. In the follow- 
i^ye^ war broke out m Daghestan with the Lesghians and the Tchetchens. 
ihe celebrated Kadi Mulah, giving himself out for a prophet, gathered together 
a coMiderable number of partisans; but unfortunately for him there was no 
unamimty ainong the tribes, and the princes were continually counteracting 
each other. Kadi Mulah never was able to bring more than 3,000 or 4 000 
1 ’ ^^vertheless, he maintained the struggle with a courage 
worthy of a better fate, and Russia knows what it cost her to put down the 
revoR of Daghestan. As for any real progress in that part of the Caucasus, 
the Russi^ made none; they did no more than replace things on the old 
^oting Daghestan soon became again more hostile than ever, and the 
Ichetchens and Lesghians continued in separate detachments to plunder 
and ra,vage the adjacent provinces up to the time when the ascendancy of 
the celebrated Schamyl, the worthy successor of Kadi Mulah, gave a fresh 
impmse to the warhke tribes of the mountain, and rendered them more 
lormidable than ever. 

After taking possession of Anapa and Sudjuk Kaleh, the Russians thought 
o seizmg the whole seaboard of Circassia, and especially the various points 

of military posts. They made themselves 
masters of Guelpdchik and the important position of Gagri, which com- 
mands the pa,ss between Circassia and Abkhasia. The Circassians heroically 
defended then territory; but how could they have withstood the guns of 
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the ships of war that mowed them down, whilst the soldiers were landing 
Snd constructing their redoubts? _ The blockade of the coasts was declared 
m 1838 and all foreign communication with the Caucasus ostensiiily mter- 
cepted.’ During the four following years Russia suffered heavy losses; and 
all her successes were limited to the establishment of .some small isolated 
forts on the sea-coast. She then increased her army, laid down the ^itary 
road from the Kuban to Guelendchik, across the last western offshoot of 
the Caucasi^, set on foot an exploration of the enemy s whole coast, and 
prepared to push the war with renewed vigom. 

In 1837 the emperor Nicholas visited the Caucasus. He womd see for 
himself the theatre of a war so disastrous to his arms, and try wh^ impres¬ 
sion his imperial presence could make on the mountameers. Ihe chiefs 
of the country were invited to various conferences, to which they boldly 
repaired on the faith of the Russian parole; but instead of concdiatmg them 
by words of peace and moderation, the emperor only e^sperated them 
by his threatenmg and haughty language. “ Do you know, said he to them, 

“that I have powder enough to blow up all your momitains? . 

During the three following years there was_ an incessant succession of 
expeditions. Golovin, on the frontiers of Georgia, Grabe on the north, and 
Racivski on the Circassian seaboard, left nothing untried to accomplish 'thci^ 
master’s orders. The sacrifices incurred by Russia were enomous; the 
greater part of her fleet was destroyed by a storm, but aU efforts failed against 
the intrepidity and tactics of the mountaineers. Some new forts erected 
under cover of the ships, were all that resulted from these disastrous cam¬ 
paigns. "I was in the Caucasus in 1839,” says Hommaire de Hell, ^hen 
Gr^>e returned from his famous expedition against Schamyl. V^en the 
army marched it had numbered 6,000 men, 1,000 of whom and 120 officers 
were cut off in three months. But as the general had advanced dmttmr 
into the country than any of his predecessors, Russia sang pseans. and Grabe 
became the hero of the day, although the imperial troops had been forced 
to retreat and entirely evacuate the country they, had mvaded. All the 
other expeditions were similar to this one, and achieved in reality nothmg 
but the burning and destruction of a few villages. It is true the mountaimers 
are far from being victorious in all their encounters with the Russians, whose 
artillery they cannot easily withstand; but if they are .obliged to give way 
to numbers, or to engineering, nevertheless they remain in the end masters of 
the ground, and annul all the momentary advantages gained by their enemies. 

The year 1840 was still more fatal to the arms of Nicholas. Almost all 
the new forts on the seaboard were taken by the Circassians, who bravely 
attacked and carried the best fortified posts without artillery. The military 
road from the Kuban to Guelendchik was intercepted, Fort St. Nicholas, 
which commanded it, was stormed and the garrison massacred. Never yet 
had Russia endured such heavy blows. The disasters were such that the 
ofidcial journals themselves, after many months’ silence, were at last obliged 
to speak of them; but the most serious losses, the destruction of the new road 
from the Kuban, the taking of Fort St. Nicholas, and that of several other 
forts, were entirely forgotten in the official statement. 

On the eastern side of the mountains the war was fully as disastrous for 
the invaders. The imperial army lost four hundred petty officers and soldier^ 
and twenty-nine officers in the battle of Valrik against the Tchetchens. 
The military colonies of the Terek were attacked and plundered, and when 
General Golovin retired to his winter quarters at the end of the campaign 
he had lost more than three-fourths of his men. 
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The great Kabarda did not remain an indifferent spectator of the offensive 
le^ue formed by the tribes of the Caucasus; and when Russia, suspecting 
with reason the unfriendly disposition of some tribes, made an armed explora¬ 
tion on the banks of the Laba in order to construct redoubts, and thus cut 
off the subjugated tribes from the others, the general found the country 
wherever he advanced, but a desert. AU the inhabitants had already retired 
to the other side of the Laba to join their warlike neighbours.*^ 

THE EMPEKOR’s CONSERVATIVE PATRIOTISM 

However, m spite of all these disastrous campaigns, Nicholas had not 
lost sight of his_ most unportant task — that of consolidating internal order 
by reforms. His attention had been directed above all to the administra- 
tion,_ from, the hearty of which he had sought especially to exterminate cor¬ 
ruption with a severity and courage proportioned to the immensity of the 
evil. Then he had announced his firm desire to perfect the laws, and had 
charged Count Speranski to work at them under his personal direction 
The digest (svod) promidgated in 1833 was the first fruit of these efforts 
and was followed by various special codes. Finally, turning his attention 
to public instruction, he had assigned to it as a basis the national traditions 
and religion and charged Uvarov, president of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, a mm of learning and talent, to animate it with this spirit so 
hostile to the ideas of the west, but — let us say it at once — better suited 
to the real needs of the country. 

Nicholas, allowing himself to be ruled by this spirit, plunged further 
and further into a system which, though contrary to that of Peter the Great 
we do not pretend absolutely to condemn on that account, and which the 

highly extolled in his celebrated book, La Russie 
en 1839. The emperor Nicholas,” he said, ^Hhought that the day of mere 
seemmg was past for Russia, and that the whole structure of civilisation 
was to remake in that country. He has relaid the foundations of society. 
Peter, called the Great, would have overturned it a second time in order to 
rebuild it: Nicholas is more skilful. I am struck with admiration for this 
man who is secretly struggling, with all the strength of his whl, against the 
work of Peter the Great's genius. He is restoring individuality to a nation 
which has strayed for more than a century m the paths of imitation.” 

Without ceasing to borrow diligently from Europe her inventions and 
arts, her progress in industry, in administration, in the conduct of land 
and sea armies — in a word, all the material improvements which she devises 
and realises, he endeavoured to close Russia to her ideas on philosophy 
politics, and religion. He condemned exotic tendencies as pernicious to his 
states,’ and, without depriving himself of the services of the Germans, the 
prmcipal depositaries of superior enlightenment in that country, as yet only 
imperfectly moulded to civilisation, he relied by preference on the party 
of the old Russians, which included the clergy, whom he treated with respect 
in spite of the inferiority of their position. Nationality, autocracy, ortho- 
doxy — these three words, taken as the national watchword, sum up the 
ideas^ to which he subordinated his internal policy. The expression. Holy 
niissm, which has been the object of such profound astonishment to the 
Latin world, reflects also this spirit. 

He surrounded with great solemnity those acts which he performed in 
his quality of head of the church in his own country, and posed as the pro¬ 
tector of all his co-religionists in Moldavia, Wallachia, Servia, Montenegro, 
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and other countries. Like his ancestors of preceding dynasties,^ he adorned 
himself on solemn occasions with a gold cross which he wore diagonally on 
his breast. This bias was summed up in the new word ccesaropapism. He 
regarded with special enthusiasm that one act on account of which, the 
accusation of religious intolerance was fixed upon him_— an accusation 
justified by many of his deeds. In consequence of the decisions of the council 
of Florence, and up till 1839, there were in Russia 1,500,000 United Greeks, 
subjected to the papal obedience. At their head was the archbishop, some¬ 
times the metropolitan, of White Russia, and^ the bishop, or archbishop,^ of 
Lithuania. In 1839 these two prelates, having met in conjunction with 
a third, at Polotsk, the seat of the first of these eparchies, had signed a docu¬ 
ment in which they expressed the wish to unite, they and their church, 
with the national and primitive church, and prayed the emperor to sanction 
this union. Nicholas referred the matter to the holy synod, and, the latter 
having with great eagerness signified its approval of the act, he sanctioned 
it in his turn, adding these words beneath his signature: “I thank God 
and I authorize it.” It is well known to what complaints on the part of 
the pope this suppression of the uniate Greek church soon afterward gave 
rise.c 


UNVEILING OP THE MONUMENT AT BOKODINO 

The emperor Nicholas was fond of great gatherings of the troops, and 
an occasion for such was afforded in 1839 by the unveiling of the monument 
erected on the battlefield of Borodino. The thought of this muster of the 
troops had already occupied the emperor’s mind since 1838, but at that 
time he had in view not merely the participation of the troops in manoeuvres 
and exercises, but the immortalisation of the tradition of the valorous exploits 
of the Russian army in the defence of the fatherland against the invasion of 
Napoleon. On the day of the unveiling of the Borodino monument, August 
26th, 120,000 men were gathered around it. The emperor invited to take 
part in the solemnities all the surviving comrades of Kutuzov and many 
foreign guests. 

On the anniversary of the battle of Borodino a great review of aU the 
troops assembled on this historic spot took place. In the morning, before 
the review began, the following order of his imperial majesty, written by 
the emperor’s hand, was read to the troops: 

“Children. Before you stands the monument which bears witness to 
the glorious deeds of your comrades. Here, on this same spot, 27 years 
ago, the arrogant enemy dreamed of conquering the Russian army which 
fought in defence of the faith, the czar and the fatherland. God punished 
the foolish: the bones of the insolent invaders were scattered from Moscow 
to the Niemen — and we entered Paris. The time has now come to render 
glory to a great exploit. And thus, may the eternal memory of the emperor 
Alexander I be immortal to us: for by his firm will Russia was saved; mp,y 
the glory of your comrades who fell as heroes be also everlasting, and may 
their exploits serve as an example to us and our further posterity. You will 
ever be the hope and support of your sovereign and our common mother 
Russia.” 

This order aroused the greatest enthusiasm amongst the troops, but it 
was highly displeasing to the foreigners; it appeared to them strange and 
almost offensive, they considered that “in reality it was nothing but high- 
sounding phrases.^’ 
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Three days later the emperor Nicholas had the battle of Borodino repro¬ 
duced. After the unveiling of the Borodino monument the laying of the 
first stone of the cathedral of Christ the Saviour took place in Moscow. Iliis 
solemnity brought to a close the commemoration of the year 1812 which 
had delivered Russia from a foreign invasion and was the dawn of the lilDera- 
tion of Europe. 

The year 1839 was remarkable for yet another important event: the 
reunion of the Uniates.^ 


DEATH OR RETIREMENT OP THE OLD MINISTERS 

Little by little the workers in the political arena of Alexander’s reign 
had disappeared. Count V. P. Kotchulzi, who had been president of the 
senate since 1827 and afterwards chancellor of the interior, died in 1834 
and had been replaced by N. N. Novseltsev as president of the senate. After 
his death the emperor Nicholas appointed to that office Count I. V. Vasiltchi- 
kov, who remained at his post until his death, which took place in 1847. 

The emperor was above all grieved at the death of Speranski in the year 
1837. He recognised this loss as irreparable, and in speaking of him said: 
“Not everyone imderstood Speranski or knew how to value him sufficiently; 
at first I myself was in this respect perhaps more in fault than anyone. I 
was told much of his liberal ideas; calumny even touched him in reference 
to the history of December 26th. But afterwards all these accusations were 
scattered like dust, and I found in him the most faithful, devoted and zealous 
servant, with vast knowledge and vast experience. Everyone now knows 
how great are my obligations and those of Russia to him — and the calumni¬ 
ators are silenced. The only reproach I could make him was his feeling 

against my late brother; but that too is over ”. The emperor stopped 

without finishing his thought, which probably contained a secret, involun¬ 
tary justification of Speranski. 

In 1844 died another statesman who was still nearer and dearer to the 
emperor Nicholas; this was Count Benkendorv of whom the emperor said: 
"He never set me at variance with anyone, but reconciled me with many.” 
His successor in the direction of the third section was Count A. F. Orlov; he 
remained at this post during all the succeeding years of the emperor Nicholas’ 
reign. 

In that same year Count E. F. Kankrin who had been minister of finance 
even under Alexander I was obliged on account of ill health to leave the min¬ 
istry of which he had been head during twenty-two years. As his biographer 
justly observes Kankrin left Russia as an heritage: “ Well organised finances, 
a firm metal curren'cy, and a rate of exchange corresponding with the require- 
mente of the country. Russia was in financial respects a mighty power whose 
credit it was impossible to injure. And all this was attained without any 
considerable loans, and without great increase in taxes, by the determination, 
the thrift and the genius of one man, who placed the welfare of the nation 
above all considerations and imderstood how to serve it.” 

But at the same time it must not be forgotten that all these brilliant 
results were attainable only because behind Count Kankrin stood the emperor 
Nicholas. The enemies of the minister and of his monetary reforms were 
many; but the snares they laid were destroyed before the all powerful will of a 
person who never wavered. This time that inflexible will was directed in the 

[' The TJniate is a part of the Greek church which has submitted to the supremacy of the 
pope.] 
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right path, and the rosults showod impra(<c*tlmt<'d firiiincial prngifs,':, in apif<' 
of tho tlirae wars whicdi it lutd been impossible ftir Russia to avoid, despito 
the ideally pcaetvloving disposition of her ruler; suhI to fh»‘sc ralamitics imi?.t 
be added also tluj cholera and bad harvests. Iviukrins rfsigujitimi was 
accoinj)anied by important (ton.sctjueiuu‘s; he was replaced by the ine.apulde 
Vrontchenko, while Nicholas took the finan(H‘.s of tlH! taupire iuttt his own 
hands, as he had pnwiously acted regiirding the ttt her brjutela-s of the .'idmin- 
iatration of the state. 

Among the old-time .servitors of Alexander I, i‘riiu-e R. M. VtiIkoti.ski 
rernamed longe.st in otliee. He lived until he att.ained (he r.ank of lield-murHlial 
and died in 1852, having filknl the oflice of minister of tlie eourt during twetd v- 
five; years. 

One of the younger workers of the Alexandritw {«*riod, I». ih Ki.s.si*lev. 
iormer chief of the .staff of the second armv, attidtied t*» unusual mninenee in 
the reign of the eniperor Niehola.s. In IHLT) his st.nr nearly set forever, but 
soon it .shone again with renewed hrillijiney and on his return from the Jian- 
nbmn jirovmees, which he had administeretl .since IK'Jt), Kmdev wa.H rreafed 
minister ami count. You will Ixi my chief of the staff for the |H‘a.s.<njt de- 
partimmt, _.said the eiufieror to him, and with this t*bjeef, on the Rph of .lamt' 
ary, Ihdb then; waa e,st!d>li.slted tlit; ministry of state donmins, formetl from 
the department which had until that time la-en jittaelted to the ministrv 
of fmance. ■ 


OHKAT Fllil IN Tll£ *WINTEH 


Tlccluwf lea" 'I' ^'*“5 “f 

D(.(.(,rnb(.i, IW/, and no human means were able ttistay the Jliunea; only the 
Henmbige ■with its (silleetion of ancient and pricelesM treaaurea wiw saved 
I he. nurus of the palace ctmfinued to burn ihiring thns* days and nights] 
Ihe. einperor au(i the napenal humly look up their alwale in the Anikhkov 

^ The rebuilding of the WiiiK'r Palace upon it.H previtnis plan was l«<gun 
imnushately; the palace wtis consecruted onthefith of April, l,H:iPand the 
emmiror and lus family wmi installed there a.s previou.sly. AsH t(,ken of 
gratitude to all those, who had taken part in the relmtlding of the p.'daee >i 

medal -was struck with the mscription; '* I thank you," ■— " Work (»vereoiiif« 
everything.” 'vtu ou.. 

On tlie last day of the blaster holiday.s the (*m{t(;ror Nieholiw re.iolved to 

Ils iminris the state room.H galleries, ep..; and in that one duy 

!i.s many as 2{)(),00() pcrsoias vasited the paltice between the hours of six in }I». 
evening and two in tlie morning. ‘ 

Iwiee the emperor and his family paasiul in all ilirt'elioiis ihrfHiett f}n. 
pa aco that was tfironged with the phllL. An eye'Ufmi, ^ 

IHihlu. by jijolongmg their visitation for .s(;ven hours .so filled the ii'daee with 
damp, stetuny, .suffocating air that the walls, the eolutnns. .and ntr^U o 

fflSh wliile thcRnarble changed to a dull 

TO + II O I’-'T'er roubles W(;re re(juir(;d to repair he datnaee 
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the 25TH ANHIVEESAET OE THE COBOHATIOH OE NICHOLAS I (1851 A D 

In August 1851, upon the occasion of thp +ti 7 av,+t, fif+u 
coronation the emperor Nicholas left St. Petersbure^fofML^^^^’'®^ ^ 
by Mb famny. For the flirt time the fo^eviM 
newly completed Moscow railway, constricted ij acSrdaSfS 
the emperor, and m opposition to the desires of manv nf 
temporanes. The opening of the railway 5 the^fwif fniL 
13th of November. In Moscow the eWor w?. Jw 
vitch, prince of Warsaw. OnThe ev“rthe 

yersary of the coronation Nicholas visitS tLSSiSlarSd^a^M 
the following memorable words to him* airsnai, and addressed 

you!jz°SoTjfvi?2rKe'*^rksS^iy“"-s^^^ 

Hu^. It was under sorrowful prognostications that I ascended lie throne 

punishments and baMshmLt? T 
the throne persons who could guide the czar — T wno 
obhged to create men; I had none devoted to me. Affairs in the east required 
the appomtoent there of a man of your inteUect, of your n^te^Sdtv 
of your will. My choice rested on you. Providence itse^erted me to 
you. > You had^nemies: m spite of all that was said against you I held fast 

Hardly had affairs m the east qmeted down when my empire was owiSen 
by a pubhc calamty-the cholera. The people ascribes ete^ rSfS^e 
to the person who raverns. God knows how much suffering tois national 
auction cost me. The war with Poland was another grievous trial. Russian 
blood was shed because of our errors or because of chastisement sent from 
above Our affaro were in a bad way. And again I had recourse to you 
Ivan 1 eodorovitch, as the only means of salvation for Russia: and again vou 
did not betray my trust, again you exalted my empire. By your twentv 
years admimstration of the Polish land you have laid the foundation for the 
xifP^^f^ kindred yet hostile elements. I hope that the Russian and 
tne Jr ole will constitute one Russian Empire — the Slavonic Empire * and 
that your name will be preserved in history beside the name of Nichola^. It 
IS not so long ago — when western Europe was agitated by aspirations after 
mid, unbridled freedom; when the people overthrew lawful authority and 
thrones; when I decided to give a helping hand to my brother and ally, the 
monarch of Austria — that you, commander, led my soldiers to a new war¬ 
fare:^ you tamed the hydra of rebellion. In six weeks you had finished the 
war in Hungary, you supported and strengthened the tottering throne of 
Austria, Ivan Feodorovitch. You are the glory of my twenty-five years’ 
reign. You are the history of the reign of Nicholas I.” 

THE EMPEEOR NICHOLAS’ VIEWS ON LOUIS NAPOLEON 

When Prince Louis Napoleon had accomplished his coup d'etat of the 2nd 
of December, 1851, and the restoration of the second empire was to be ex¬ 
pected, the emperor Nicholas, judging by a letter which he had received from 
Frederick William IV, said: Before the end of next year Louis Napoleon 
will become our colleague. Let him become what he likes, even the great 
mufti, if it pleases him, but to the title of Emperor or King I do not think he 
will be so imprudent as to aspire.” According to the emperor’s opinion, as 
soon as Louis Napoleon desired to make himself emperor he would become a 
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usiirpor, bncatise he did not possea^ the dixnxi> rigid he wotild lu' eininTur 
in fact but never by riglit; in ii word, “a second Louis I’hilippt', leas tin' odious 
character of that scoundrel.” 

When the French di|)lomati(; reiiresenfatives in Ht. Petro'slmrg and W'arsuw 
evidenced an intention to cehshratt! the loth of August, the etniierur Xielitslas 
drew up the following resolution: '*A public ehureh_s(*rviee for Napoleon 
cannot be allowed, because he ceasi'd to bt' empi-ror, being hanishtnl nn<l con¬ 
fined to the island of Bt. Helena. Then' is no jiropriefy in celebrating tin' 
birthday of the late Napoleon in onr country, whence he was ilespatehetl with 
befitting honour.” The Napoleonit' t'lnpin* had already traiiseended the 
limits wiiich the emperor Nicholas would at one time have nUi>wed; it wins in 
direct contradiction to the stipulations of the congress tjf \'u't»ta, whieli 
formed the basis of the national law of MurojH*. The ctujM'ror’.s allie.s, how¬ 
ever, looked on the matter sonunvhat liitTerentiy. Austria luul Prussia reciig- 
nisiHl NapoFon III; it therefore only remained ttj the emjH'mr Nielujlas, 
against his will, to follow (heir exuiniile; Ind still he depnrletl from the usuallv 
accepteil dijilnmalic form.s, and in his letter to Napoleon III he did not eall 
him l)roth(‘r, lad. ”/c htm nmV* (good friend). Bfaui oii the polifie.’d leu'izon 
appeared the Mastern <inestion, artfully put forwanl with a seend motive by 
Na|)oleon III; his cunning calculations wen* justitied without delay; the 
Russian troops t‘rossetl llu' Pruth in bHu.'?, nutl ticeupied the priindpaiity, as a 
guaraidee, ludil tlu* demands jires^uded to tlie Otftnmm Porte by tlio em¬ 
peror Nicholas ryere complied with. Austrian ingr.'ditmle o|«‘ia‘d a .sale path 
for the sn.'uys of Anglo-i'r(‘{ich diplomacy, 'ria* Nu-steru W ar began, at first 
upon Turkish territory and iifterwards eonretdrated it.s»*lf in the t’rime.an 
peninsula around Bel)n.stopol; France, Hngland, atiil aflerwfirds, iti LSofi, 
little Hardinia, in allinnee with Turkey, took up arin.s tigjtiust lU!.s,4ja: t»ii tlu* 
.siile of the iillies lay the .sympsithy of ail sieutral KurojH*, which iilrcady dreamed 
of wresting Rus.sia’.s comjue.sts from lier^ 


KVKNTS nKADlNti tU* TO THK CKIMRAK 

The revolution of July, laiO, by threatening Kurojie witli the ideu.s tlien 
triumphing in Iriauicc, had tighleni'd the boiuts, previou-sly u little relaxed, 
between the earn* and tlie two great (Jerman powers, Austria tmd Prussiii, 
Independwdly of diploinatie conferenct's, the three monarelis had fre.pu'id 
interview.s for tlu; jniriio.sti of adopting measures to opiiose the iuvaisjon (if the 
revolutionary prinriple, I'lven whilst alTeeting to abandon the we.sl to the 
ilksolution towards whicli he. felt ii was marehing, and to regard it a>. atllietcd 
with approaching senilit.y, Nichohus by no means lost sight of its development. 
Hut the Ka.st, then in combustion, remained the true mark of Hux.i.'ui iiolicy. 
A movement was on foot for the overtlirow of the di'clining Ottoman jtower, 
and its subslitution by an Aral) power, inaugurated hy Muhainmeil .\li, the 
pa.sh;i of J'lgyfit. France regardeij this moveineid witii'no unfrientlly eyt*, but 
Ru.s,sia entered a protest. Hy giving the most eoIos.s;il proporfioioi to tliis 
1'la.stern thiestimi, which extended a,s far as the countries of central Asia, the 
.situation created grave embarrussmeids for the Hrifish governincid. For, to 
fyegin with, wh(>n, in 1833, Ibrahim Pa.shu, at the head of the Kgypti.'Ui army, 
was ready to cross the Taurus and march on Oon.stantinop!e,' within two* 
montius the iiortlu'rn power (summoned to aid by that very sultan whom 
Rima had hitherto .so greatly humiliated) landed on the Xsiit.-tic coa.sf of 
the Ho.sporu.s a body of fifti'en thousand men in readiiie.ss to protect that 
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capital; then the secret treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi (July 8th, 1833) granted her, 
as the price of an offensive and defensive aUiance with the Porte, the with¬ 
drawal in her exclusive favour of the prohibition forbidding armed vessels of 
foreign nations to enter the waters of Constantinople; finally, by the con¬ 
clusion of the Treaty of London July 15th, 1840, which left France, still 
obstinately attached to the cause of Muhanuned Ali, outside the European 
concert, she had the joy of causing the rupture of the entente cordiale between 
that country and Great Britain — but only momentarily, for a new treaty, 
concluded the 13th of July, 1841, likewise in London, readmitted the French 
government to the concert. 

The events of the year 1848, by bringing back the Russians into Moldavia 
and Wallachia, afforded Europe new apprehensions relative to the preserva¬ 
tion, growing daily more difficult, of the Ottoman Empire and the political 
balance, the latter of which was seriously threatened if not destroyed by the 
colossus of the north, with its population now increased to as much as sixty- 
five million souls. But Germany was absorbed by the serious situation of 
her own affairs, to which the czar was far from remaining a stranger; and 
the latter linked himself by new ties to Austria, in whose favour he had already 
renounced his share in the protectorate over the republic of Cracow, when at 
the request of the Vienna cabinet he marched against insurgent Hungary 
(June, 1849) an army which beat the insurrectionary forces, compelled them 
to submission, and thus closed the abyss in which one of the oldest monarchies 
of Christendom was about to be engulfed. Then, in 1850, chosen as arbiter 
between Austria and Prussia, who were on the point of a rupture, the czar 
turned the scale in favour of Austria, and kept Prussia in check by threats. 

“Austria will soon astonish the world by her immense ingratitude”: this; 
famous prophetic saying of Prince Felix of Schwarzenberg, prime minister of the 
young emperor Francis Joseph, was not slow of accomplishment. The ingrati¬ 
tude was a necessity which the history of Austria explains; for in her case, as 
for the rest of Europe, the continued and immoderate aggrandisement of 
Russia was the greatest of dangers. This leads us, in finishing this general 
glance over the history of the period, to say a word on the complications, 
which, at the moment of the empire’s attaining its apogee, commenced for it a 
new phase. 

We have elsewhere explained the final cause of the decay of Turkey. 
That decay was consummated in favour of the northern neighbour who fol¬ 
lowed with attentive gaze the progress of what she called the death struggle. 
Certain words pronounced by the autocrat on this subject, and consigned to 
diplomatic despatches, had, not long ago, a great circulation. But the iaflu- 
ence of Russia was counterbalanced by that of France and that of Great 
Britain. The cabinets of Paris and Vienna obtained important concessions, 
we might say diplomatic triumphs, from Constantinople — the one in relation 
to the Holy Places, the other on the subject of Montenegro. Russian jealousy 
immediately awoke. According to the czar, Turkey had a choice between 
two things only: she must regard Pru,ssia as either her greatest friend or her 
greatest enemy. To remind her of this, and to neutralise the embassy of 
the prince of Linanges on behalf of Austria, Nicholas sent Prince Menshilcov, 
one of his ministers and confidants, to Constantinople. Arriving February 
28th, 1853, Menshikov exhibited a haughty and irritable demeanour; and, 
after astonishing the Divan by his noisy opposition, put forward pretensions 
relative to the Holy Places which were only designed to lull the vigilance of 
England, but were soon followed by others more serious and exorbitant; for 
they amounted to nothing less than the restoration to the czar of the pro- 
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tectoate over aU ttie sultan’s subjects professing the Grffico-Russian worship 
tnat IS to say the great majority of the inhabitants of Turkey in Europe. 

OUTBREAK OF THE CKBIEAN WAR (1853 A.D.) 

UnaWe^to°nhll1n^t^p^Qii™f i,™ vain the friendly powers interceded. 
Snrp satisfaction he was demanding with the extreme of 

Violence, the Russian ambassador extraordinary quitted the Bosnorus with 
menace on his lips. And, in effect, on the 2nd of July, the OsarlSpJc?^^^^^^^ 

treaty stipulations, the two Danubian prin¬ 
cipalities. Nicholas was not prepared for war and did not expect to be obhe-ed 

^^st appeal; he hoped to triumph over the Divan^bv 
audacity. Moreover, he did not think the western powers were inTpSbn to 
■come to an understanding and to act in common. He vS Safin ^ Mev’s 

making a suSe effS to sdl her 

Che^ketifi HirPnTtl wJ? S maritime fort of St. Nicholas or 

tW I * abandoned to its own resources for the 

Muscovite Slossuslad^fiifbw^the territorial aggrandisement of the 
European crisis wa-s Inoif+^Ki ^at last opened and a 
England wer? akefdS tS a f of France and 

the end of October th2A*finA *''''T Dardanelles; and even before 
authnrifv nf o these fine naval armies passed the straits under the 

the nnssibrm 5^PPmached Constantinople. In consequence of 
with^thATYi ■ tli6se two states, the autocrat broke off relations 

“ ““y whae lo reproduM tta 

SSSp5f 

who confers the faith of CwX^rtSf^f ^ w”'"" ^PPmssed brothers 

FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND TURRET IN ALLIANCE 

rivals _ Preceded by a for^l ZanIfS the Pnir^M "'f ^^dent 

signed in London, April 10th, 1854. This was not fib was 

ment was immediately submitted to the govSnmefi!‘of\ “^.morable docu- 
and sanctioned by a protocol signed S vfeififififfi'! f and Prussia 
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Austria and Prussia laid down tlie conditions of their eventual particination 
another treaty, that of Berlin, of the 20th of April 1854 to 
Germanic Confederation on its side gave its adhesion. Pinallv at 
Bamdji-Keui, on the 14th of June, 1854, the great Danubian power also con¬ 
cluded a treaty with the Ottoman Porte, in virtue of which she was authorised 
to enter into military occupation of the principalities, whether she should have 
previously expelled the Russian army or whether the latter should of its own 
will have decided to evacuate them. Russia was in the most complete isola¬ 
tion; the Scandmavian states, who had hitherto been her allies, declared 
theu^elves neutral; an insurrection in her favour, which was preparing in 
SerVia, was prevented; that of the Greeks, openly favoured by King Otto 
was stifled. The Turks, thus effectively protected, were able to turn all their 
forces on the frontiers, and to prove by heroic acts that they had not lost all 
me bravery of their ancestors. In return for Europe’s efforts in favour of the 
integrity of his empire, and in order to ward off the reproach they might incur 
by supporting the caup of the crescent against a Christian state, the sultan 
^ early as the 6th of June, 1854, published an edict or irade, by which 
f ^ ^ notable manner the condition of the rayas, and prepared 

for then civil freedom, as well as for a complete remodelling of the laws which 
governing up to that day the internal government of the Ottoman Emnire’ 
seei^d to render its preservation almost impossible. ‘ ’ 

joius that movement of expansion to vmich Russia had been impelled 
during tour centuries, and which by conquest after conquest, due either to 
diplomacy or the sword, had made Russian power the bugbear of Europe 
fancls Itself suddenly arrested. “Republican or Cossack,” was the famous 
prognostic of Napoleon.^ 

The imme^e superiority of the marines belonging to the aUies made it 
po^ible to attack Russia on every sea. They bombarded the military port 
ol Odessa on the Black Sea (April 22nd, 1854), but respected the city and the 
commercial port; the Russian establishments in the Caucasus had been 
burned by the Russians themselves. They blockaded Kronstadt on the 
Baltic, landed on the islands of Aland, and took the fortress of Bomarsund 
(August 16th, 1854)./ 


THE TAKING OF BOMARSUND 

This fight had lasted from four in the morning until four in the evening 
when the allies saw a white flag over the tower battlements. The commander 
asked an armistice of two hours, which was granted. He recoimnenced firing 
+ Ti over. The French batteries overtlirew the armaments, 

wnilst the Vmcennes chasseurs acting as free-shooters attacked the cannoneers 
liesistance ceased towards evening and the tower yielded at three o’clock in 
the mornmg. One officer and thirty men were made prisoners. On Monday 
no notice was taken of provocation from the fortress, but preparations were 
made for the morrow. 

On the morning of August 15th the English attacked the north tower. In 
SIX hours three of their large cannon had been able to pierce the granite and 
make a breach of twenty feet. The north tower was not long in surrendering; 
A French vessels directed their fire on the large fortress. 

A white flag was hoisted on the rampart nearest the sea. Two officers of the 
fleet were sent to the governor, who said, “ I yield to the marine.” This 
ji ^ ^ seventy wounded, but smoke poured in through 

the badly constructed windows, bombs burst in the middle of the fortress. 
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without montioniug tlu* (uirbine fjrt? of the frt^shooters. A lotigor rei^intHuet* 
wus 

In IHof) the llusNisins boiabunltnl Sveabarg. 'Hui allies a)ttu’ke<l the 
furtiii(Hl immastery of Holovetski, in the Wliite Bt‘a, aiui in the sea of t tkhotsk 
tht'y bhiekiuleil the Hila'rinu ports, hestroytHl the arstniuls of rt‘tn)pavlov.sk, 
anil distvirlHHl the tran«iuilUty of the lluasinus on the river Amur. 

Mtauu'iHl by tlu? Austrian tHtneentration in Transylvania, !uul liy the luiab 
ins i f I'higlish anil Fri'iich troops at thillipoli ami Varna, tlw Hussians inmle 
a last ami vain attempt to gain poastwimi of Silistria, which they hail hekl in 
a state of siege from April to July at the cost of a great munher of men. In 
thi‘ Dobriulja an ex|Hnlition directed by the French was without result from 
a militiiry point of view, the soldiers ladiig thinned out byyholera and paludal 
fevers. The Ru.ssians decided to evacuate the jirineipidities, whieh were at 
onee occupied by the. Austrians in accord with Kurope and tiie sultan, 'rho 
war on the Danube was at an end. 


■run SKAT OP WAU TllAK.Sl'KfUtKI) TO THK ftUMKA US.-,! A.H.) 

'Pile war in the Crimea wa.s ju.st alanit to cummenei*./ Siegc-train.s wen* 
ordered from Ftigland and I'Yance, trun.sport.s were pn-pared, and other 
preparations were gmdufdly made. But the cholera attacked both the 
armies and the lleets, which lor two months lay prostrate under this driiidful 
.scourge. 

In till' Black bea, meantime, the jireparutions for the Crimean expedtiion 
were pre,s,sed forward willi greater energy in proportion as the cholera alialetl. 
But many .suecc.'j.sive lielay.s omantetl, i Iriginally the invading fore** w;m 
to have suileii on the l.'ith of August: then the 2(Mh wsm the day; then the 
22nrl; (hen the 2(ith; then the l.sl of ,Septemi>er (by which time'tlie FreneU 
siege-train would have arrived at Varna): then (he 2nd of 8eptemU-r. At 
length all warn ready; and rtS.tHH), out of T.'utXK) men, cavalry, inbuilry, ami 
artillery, were embarked at Bnltjik on the 7th. The Fn-mdi immU-red 'jfj.lKXl, 
the Fngli.sh the Sitme; and there was a picked eorp.s of about S.tXXl 'Purks. 
In a flotilla of iKd-ween two and thn*e Inmdred ve.H.si-l.s, this fir.*;! and muelj 
larger p.art of the mdteil army wen* tnui.Hporled up the cua.^t to i-'idisd.d, 
or the Island of Hiwjtents; from which point to CajH* 'Parklmn, in the iVimea, 
they w’ould make both the .shortest ami tlie mo.st .sheltered pa.s.sage. Being 
reviewed and fovmd all ready at Fidoni.si, the armada look its.seeumi departure 
on the llth, and reached without aceident the destined .shore on (lie Mth. 
On that, day the troo|»s iven* landed pro,sjH*rou,sly at “(ild Furl," Miiue Iweitly 
miles beyond Fupatoria, tir Ko.slov, within four or live ea-sy day.s* mureh 
froin Seba,stopol. t'i’on tins great forlre,ss the columns were at once diri'cted; 
while the transports returned in ha.ste to fetch the re.serves, amounting to 
about. 1 . 0 , (KM) men, 

Contniry to the expeetatlon of tbe allie.s, Prince .Vlemshikov, who eom- 
mamled in the Crimea, had re.sulved not to up{H)se their landing, but to await 
them on the left, or nouthern, bank of the river Alma. 'Pin* naltin* oi iiw 
po.sition m:iy hi* gathered from Lord llaglan'.s despatch. He say.s: 

_ "liporder that the gallantry exhiliited Ity her maje.sty',s (lutip--, (|„. 
dillicullje.s they laid to meet, may be fairly e,s|imated, I deem it right, even 
at the risk of being considered ti*diou.s, to endeavour to make you ueipiainled 
with the position the Hu.ssian.s had taken up. 

"It criKssed the great road aliout two miles and a ladf from the .sea, and 
Is very strong f>y nature. Tliu bold and almost predpiton.H range of heights, 
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of froin 350 to 400 foot, that from the soa closoly border die laff "k i i? t 
river, here ceases and formed their left, and t?rnkie twi 
amphitheatre or wide valley, terminates at a salient 
right rested and whence t/e descent to%he plaS 
front was about two miles in extent. Across the mmith nf ^ 1 
mg IS a lower ridge at different heights, varying from 60 to 150 ffeTpaSei 
to the river, and at distances from it of from 600 to 800 varl 
itelf is generally fordable for troops, but itebaSte a™e?t«mel7^,e~T 
and m inost parts steep,-the wiUows along it had been cut down m o^efto 
prevent them from affording cover to the attacking party, and m fit JvJrl 
thing had been done to deprive an assailant of ^y species of sheltpr^Yn 
front of the position on the right bank, at about 200 yards from the ilm\ 
IS the village of Burhuk, an^ear it a timber bridge, 4iich had been mS 
destroyed by the enemy. The high pinnacle and ridge before allud^ to 
was die key of the position, and consequently, there the greatest preparadols 
had been made for defence Half-way down the height and across^its froS 
was a trench of the extent of some hundred yards, to afford cover agSt 
an advance up the even steep slope of the hill. On the right, and a little 
retired, was a powerful covered battery, armed with heaw guns which 
flanked the whole of the right of the position. Artillery, at the^e time 
was posted at the pomts that best commanded the passage of the river and 
its approaches generally. On the slopes of these hills (fo rmin g a sort of table 
land) were placed dense masses of the enemy’s infantry, whilst on the height 
reservc, the whole amounting, it is supposed, to betwien 
45,000 and 60,000 men.” 

It was against this fortress — for it was little less — the British French 
cLiid. Turkish, forces were led.^ hsiving broken up their CBmp nt Kimishi on the 
19th of September. The way led along continual steppes, affording no 
shelter from the burning heat of the sun, nor water to assuage the intolerable 
thirst suffered by all. The only relief was afforded by the muddy stream of 
Bulganak, which the men drank with avidity. That day an insignificant 
skirmish took place between a body of Cossacks and the light division. On 
passing over the brow of a hill, the former were discovered drawn up in 
order. A slight fire was opened, which woimded three or four of the allies, 
but a gun drove up and threw a shell with such wonderful precision in the 
midst of the enemy that above a dozen were knocked over by this one pro¬ 
jectile, and the Cossacks speedily disappeared.i^ 


THE BATTLE OE THE ALIVTA (1854 A.D.) 

The allies’ plan of aggression was quite as simple as the Russian plan of 
defence. It consisted in turning the enemy’s two wings and then over¬ 
whelming them by a front attack. On the extreme right Gleneral Bosquet, 
in advance of the rest of the army, was to approach rapidly the Alma, cross 
it at a point not far from its mouth, ascend the slopes at all costs, then faU 
suddenly on the Russians’ left, surround them, and throw them back on the 
centre. This movement carried out, Canrobert’s and Prince Napoleon’s 
divisions, supported by a portion of the English army, would cross the river, 
climb the heights between Almatamak and Burliuk, and make the grand 
attack. At the same moment the English army at the left of the French 
lines would endeavour to turn the enemy’s right, and thus secure the day. 
Forey’s division would remain in reserve ready to help either the weaker 
columns or those in immediate danger, as the case might be. On the even- 
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ing of tlio Wtli of B<’})toml)or F'w'ld-Marslinl Huint-Anuunl hud sfiit. to 
(iivision a tracing of tlio propontai order of liattlt*. Tlif‘ jdaii wua so sinijilo 
liio soldiers hutl already auticipadnl and gucssctl it. At nightfall fl»t>v 
gaUan't-d round tlie (‘amp liro.s and disf-ussed Iht! (^hanci's of tiio plan with 
glooful (excitement. They })ointed out to each either thi‘ Uuasian camp {ires, 
scintillating dots of light shining out on the hill skhes, and tried tu reekon 
nji th(‘ eiuitny’.s luuulK'r by tlw». number of light.s. A gotni deal of imagination 
mingled ■witl'i their euknilatiotm, liut tlue results did not fright(*n them, tla-y 
wt‘rc convinced tliat th<e following day they would re.Ht vietorkju.s on the 
plateau. 

At th(^ first sounds of the reveille the troojis of Bosepad’s division w«*re 
a foot and ready to start, vt*ry jiroud of the place assigned tlann l»y the con¬ 
fidence of the (aimmnntler-in-eluef. 'J'ht* fog having somewhat lifted, at 
seven o’clock tliey left the hanks of the Bulgiinak and marehed o!T iii ifuiek 
lime towards the Alma, 'riiey wt*re not mitre th.-m two kilometre;; diaans 
from it whmi one of the tieIil-inar.'ihnrH aiilcs-de-camji arrived liof foot with 
ordem to halt, as (he ihiglish wt're not ready. (Hiedience was yielded with 
smni^ degree of unwilliiigness, which grew to impatienee as the halt wa.'» 
prolonged, it was ulnauiy half«p:ist tdeven when the niiireh was lesumei!. 
Tile divi.siou wsis formed into (wo eohnmis; Autemarre’s brigade nmreht'd 
towards Ahuntamuk, whert* the i’reneh .scout;-! had ju.st discovered a ford; 
tlie other lirigade, under Buuat, tunu*d towards the .sea, so a.s to rro.ss the 
river near its niottlh liy a sand liunk shown tliem by a steam pinnace. From 
their dominating positions the Uu,s.siuns conld see fhi.s tnauieuvre, Intf tltey 
tiaid no attentiun to it, judging that nature Itad provided sulhcient defeuci- 
t’or them on timt- side. They looked upon the whole of this movemmtt a;* 
mi'fely a diversion, and concentrated all their vvatchfu!nes{i on the main IumIv 
of the army, which had hitherto remained inotionle.Ms three kilometres to the 
rear of the* Alma. 

In the mean tinns Autemarre'H brigade, (‘lose on Almatamak and hitherto 
hidden from tint enemy by the e,scitr|>nient.s of (he jteiglilionring eliff. began 
to cross the Alma, 'riie hrd J«niave.s were the hrst over the ford, amt began 
with amazing “go” to climb tlie plateau. This a.scetit, which the I’u eiai!.', 
lu*avily etjuipped and accustomwi to the level, lK*tievcd impoH-ihle, win! 
rcliitively easy for men accustomed lime out of mind to the tuotdiark.M of 
African mountains. It. was wonderful to see (he,st‘ .strong, agile >nldierH 
.siiriiiging uji the slopi's, giving a helping hand to one another, elinging (“ 
tufts of graas and .scrub, and profiting by the .snmll(‘.st foutholil. I he Algerian 
sharp-shooters followed, th(‘n the fitHh’foot. Tiie nawt diilicult maf{<n' wa. 
to get the artillery over, ajul the hnldcst faltered ladore .such a ta.-.k. By 
a shcer miracle, of stout“hcartedne.ss and energy they man.nged to hoi. t i-vei/d 
{>ii‘c.e.s the whole length of (he escarpments. Suddenly the zouave.i appi'.-io-d 
at the top of the hill, before the very <‘ye.s of the as'tonlshed Hie, iatci, and 
by a lirlsk lire drove oil tlie t'neiny's vedette,s. In another moment .Algerian 
sharp-shooterH and men of the fiOth foot climbed the last sIo|m.;. 4 in their turn; 
then Uie field gun.s, draggetl up to the heights, were placed in liic-. At this 
identical moment Iknuit's brigade, which liad been delayed in ero . ing the 
bar, .appeared on the extreme right and began to .leale tiie elilV ’ neaie .f llte 
sea_. thily the second hattalion of the .Minsk infantry occupied tliH' po; ition, 
which had hitherto been held impregnable. Debouehing from fbe lifll*- 
village of AkIe.He they ran forwanl; Init, confused hv the fantu*t!e a.jieet of 
this imexiKJcted enemy. Hurried by the gap.s made in their ranks tiv the 
Fremdi long-range guns, thiiy wiwted no time over doubling iiack. Hmm, 
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nmning away altogether, they threw themsplv^c nr, +i, -n • 
followed by the shots of French artillery S bv tS St reserves, 

the plateau by the fleet at anchor near the shore.^ missiles thrown on to 
Saint'Arnaud, from his position in the rear nf fim at , 
the zouaves climb the hill. When they had watched 

he had listened amdously for thf sS?UStemTop n filf sS ’ 

the stafl-offlcere pouped round the comn'ander-mSS^Bythl 

marshal joyfully cried: I assure von it iq T , ™ 

the heights.” TJien searching thj distance wlth^his Ses^"® 
red trousers. Ah! there I recognise my African vS^rfrSm,aH» I 
monmg his generals, Sain^Arnaud gave-them the Lai iSStions 
sound of the guns had revived his failin'^ streuvlh • >„•<= x 

as in his palmiest days, and his face wal’lighted upLith conSiS 
and touching reflection of his warrior spirit. By a aestm-e t 

to his officers the course of the river and tte hilk which^qhnt in 
"Gentlemen,” he said, “this battle will be known as the battle of the 

It bemg now one o’clock m the afternoon, the front attack was imSli- 

under command of General Canrobert 
held the right; to left w'as drawn up the 3rd diyision commanded by 
Prince Napoleon Following the common plan, the latter was to attadi 
itself to the English right, but it did so only imperfectly, on account of the 
slowness of the allies. Set m motmn simultaneously, the two French divisions 
inarched towards the Alma. This time the Russians had anticipated the 
attack and were ready to repulse it. Sheltered by clumps of tre^, enclos- 
mg walls, and the gardens bordermg the river, innumerable sharp-shooters 
directed a weU-sustained fire against the enemy, and, in addition, a batterv' 
cstalDiisiiGd on the edge of th.G plateau covered th.e plain with, missiles Over- 
whelmed by this murderous fire the French troops halted. But the artiUerv' 
of the 1st and 3rd divisions shelled the ravines, compeUing the Russian sharp¬ 
shooters to retreat against a high bank on the left, and by thus diverting 
their attention enabled the rest of the French army to advance as far as the 
Alma. Laying down their knapsacks the soldiers themselves sounded the 
nver with branches of trees and boldly crossed wherever it appeared practi¬ 
cable. Towards two in the afternoon the 3rd division effected a crcBsing 
not far from Burliuk. As to Canrobert’s division, it had, almost entirely, 
already found a footing on the left bank a little above Almatamak. His 
first battalions had already reached the heights and slanted off to the right 
so as to Join hands with Bosquet’s division. 

It was quite time, l^^en Prince Menshikov was informed of the appear¬ 
ance of Bosquet on the heights near the mouth of the Alma, he at fet refused 
to believe the news and only the roar of the cannon had convinced him. 
^alising the greatness of the danger, the Russian commander-in-chief 
immediately hurried to reinforce his left flank, which in his excess of confi¬ 
dence he had left almost uncovered. As the brigades of Autemarre and 
Bouat took up a position, fresh Russian troops debouched on the w’estern 
side of the plateau. First a battery of light artillery, which arrived before 
the infantry it was summoned to support, lost half its number in a few 
moments; then four battalions of the Moscow infantry regiment supported 
by another battery. Shortly after this occurred. Prince Menshikov, having 
himself visited the scene of action, decided to make a fresh attempt. By 
his orders three battalions of the Minsk regiment, four squadrons of hussars 
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and two battories of Cossacks were drawn from the reserve to afford active 
support to the troops already engaged. Happily for the French these troops 
arrived only in driblets, so that their impact was weakened by being broken 
up. Even so their little main body, launched on the plateau with no retreat 
possible, found itself in a position almost as critical as it was glorious. If 
it continued to penetrate into the Russian flank victory was assured, but 
if it faltered it had no other prospect than to be brought to bay on one escarp¬ 
ment after another and routed in the valley, beyond hope of salvation. 
The Russian troops were not more numerous than the French, but the twelve 
guns of the latter could scarcely hope to hold out against the forty piejies 
which the Russians had brought _ into this part of the field. On receii^g 
overnight the commander-in-chief’s instructions. General Bosquet had 

replied: “You can count on me, but re- 
member I cannot hold out for more than 
two hours.” 

^ The general weariness was great and 

’^* 1 ’ moreover the ammunition was giving out. 

U' f With growing anguish Bosquet turned his 

IV towards the plain, waiting for the 

i general attack which was tp lighten his 

^ task. His joy may be imagined when he 
heard on the left, above Almatamak, the 
V W sharp crack of the zouaves’ rifles, and saw 

so appearing over the edge of the plateau 

f" \ General Canrobert’s first battalions. 

I '' Help was at hand, and with help the 

\ almost certainty of victoiy. _ At that very 

I \ moment a happy inspiration of Saint- 

ji 1 Amaud’s rendered assurance sure. Judg- 

SEBaKviTCH mbbshibov ing that the moment had arrived for caU- 
^ reserves, he sent orders to Gen- 

^ ^ eral Forey to bring up one of his brigades 

to succour Bosquet, and with the other to support Ge^ral Canrotert. ^'^om 
that moment the tide of battle set steadily against the Russians. Surr^de 
on their left wing, outflanked in their centre, threatened by the ^r®ach 
reserves, they yielded step by step, no doubt with fearful reprisals, but 
Sl y they retired. It was in vain that the M^k and Moscow regiments 
retreating obliquely, tried to resist both Bosquet’s and Camobert’s division; 
these brave endeavours only prolonged the resistance jd^out affectmg the 
result. After losing the greater number of their leaders they were com¬ 
pelled to retreat behind the heights and to retire to a tower for tele^aphic 
Communication which marked the enemy’s (^ntre. There a final bloody 
engagement took place. At last the flags of the 3rd zouaves and 39th 
toft were hoisted on the top of the tower, signal of the victory which the 

Russians thenceforward never disputed. ^ 

The part taken by the British troops m the final assault is thus 
described by the special correspondent of the Times: , • t,. • 

“The British line was struggling through the river and up the heights_m 
masses firm indeed, but mowed down by the murderous fire of the batteries 
Sid by grape, round shot, shell, canister, case shot,_and musketry, from 
some of the gi!ms of the central battery, and from an i^ense and compact 
mass of Russian infantry. Then commenced one of toe most bloody and 
determined struggles in toe annals of war. The 2nd division, led by Sir De 
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L. Evans in the most dashing manner, crossed the stream on the right. The 
7th Fusiliers, led by Colonel Yea, were swept down by fifties. The 65th, 
30th, and 95th, led by Brigadier Pennefather, who was in the thickest of the 
fight, cheering on his men, again and again were checked indeed, but never 
drew back in their onward progress, which was marked by a fierce roll of 
Mim6 musketry; and Brigadier Adams, with the 41st, 47th, and 49th, bravely 
charged up the hill, and aided them in the battle. Sir George Brown, con- 
spicious on a grey horse, rode in front of his light division, urging them with 
voice and gesture. Gallant fellows! they were worthy of such a gaUant 
chief. The 7th, diminished by one-half, fell back to re-form their columns 
lost for the time; the 23rd, with eight officers dead and four wounded, were 
still rushing to the front, aided by the 19th, 33rd, 77th, and 88th. Down 
went Sir George in a cloud of dust in front of the battery. He was soon up 
and shouted, ‘23rd, I’m all right. Be sure I’ll remember this day,’ and led 
them on again, but in the shock produced by the fall of their chief the gaUant 
regiment suffered terribly while paralysed for a moment. Meantime the 
Guards, on the right of the light division, and the brigade of Highlanders 
were storming the heights on the left. Their line was almost as regular as 
though they were in Hyde Park. Suddenly a tornado of round and grape 
rushed through from the terrible battery, and a roar of musketry from behind 
thinned their front ranks by dozens. It was evident that we were just able 
to contend against the_ Russians, favoured as they were by a great position. 
At this very time an immense mass of Russian infantry were seen moving 
down towards the battery. They halted. It was the crisis of the day. 
Sharp, angular, and solid, they looked as if they were cut out of the solid rock. 
It was beyond all doubt that if our infantry, harassed and t hinn ed as they 
were, got into the battery they would have to encounter again a formidable 
fire,_which they were but ill calculated to bear. Lord Raglan saw the diffi¬ 
culties of the situation. He asked if it would be possible to get a couple of 
guns to bear on these masses. The reply was, ‘Yes,’ and an artillery officer 
(Colonel Dixon) brought up two guns to fire on the Russian squares. The 
first shot missed, but the next, and the next, and the next cut through the 
ranks so cleanly, and so keenly, that a clear lane could be seen for a moment 
through the square. After a few rounds the square became broken, wavered 
to and fro, broke, and fled over the brow of the lull, leaving be hin d it six or 
seven distinct lines of dead, lying as close as possible to each other, TnaTlring 
the parage of the fatal messengers. This act relieved our infantry of a 
deadly incubus, and they continued their magnificent and fearful progress up 
the hill. The duke encouraged his men by voice and example, and proved 
himself worthy of his proud command and of the royal race from which he 
comes. ‘Highlanders,’ said Sir C. Campbell, ere they came to the charge, 

‘ don’t pull a trigger till you’re within a yard of the Russians! ’ They charged, 
and well they obeyed their chieftain’s wish; Sir Colin had his horse shot under 
him, but his men took the battery at a bound. The Russians rushed out, 
and left multitudes of dead behind them. The Guards had stormed the right 
of the battery ere the Highlanders got into the left, and it is said the Scots 
Fusilier Guards were the first to enter. The second and light division crowned 
the heights. The French turned the guns on the hill against the flying masses, 
which the cavalry in vain tried to cover. A few faint struggles from the 
scattered infantry, a few rounds of cannon and musketry and the enemy fled 
to the south-east, leaving three generals, three guns, 700 prisoners, and 4,000 
wounded behind them. The battle of the Alma was won. It is won with a 
loss of nearly 3,000 killed and wounded on our side. The Russians’ retreat 
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was covered by tbeir cavalry, but if we had had an adequate force we could 
have captured many guns and multitudes of prisoners.” 

It appears from papers found in Prince Menshikov’s carriage, that he had 
counted on holding his position on the Ahna for at least three weeks. He had 
erected scaffolds from which his ladies might view the military exploits during 
the period of obstruction he had provided for the invading force, but he was 
hurried away in the midst of a flying army, in a little more than three hours. 

THE SEIZURE OP BALAKLAVA (1854 A.D.) 

Without sufficient cavalry, and having exhausted the ammunition of the 
artillery, the allies did not pursue the defeated foe; but rested for a couple of 
days, to recruit the able-bodied, succour the wounded, and bury the dead. 
Then they went forward towards Sebastopol. A change now took place, as 
remarkable an incident as any in the campaign. Learning that the enemy 
had established a work of some force on the Belbek, and that this river could 
not readily be rendered a means of communication with the fleet, and calcu¬ 
lating that preparations would be made for the defence of Sebastopol chiefly 
on the north side, the commanders resolved to change the line of operations, 
to turn the whole position of Sebastopol, and establish themselves at Balak- 
lava. Aiter resting for a couple of days, they started on the march, turned to 
the left after the first night’s bivouac, and struck across a woody country, 
in which the troops had to steer their way by compass; regained an open 
road from Bagtcheserai to Balaklava; encountered there^ at Ehutor Mack- 
enzia (Mackenzie’s Farm) a part of the Russian army, which fled in conster¬ 
nation at the imexpected meeting; and were in possession of Balaklava on 
the 26th — within four days after leaving the heights above the Ahna. Thus 
an important post was occupied without a blow. 

Balaklava is a close port, naturally cut by the waters in the living rock; 
so deep that the bowsprit of a ship at anchor can almost be touched on shore, 
so strong that the force possessing it could retain co mmun ication with the sea 
in spite of any enemy. It is a proof of Menshikov’s want of foresight, or of 
his extreme weakness after the battle of the 20th, that Balaklava was left 
without effectual defence. The change of operations reminds one of Nelson’s 
manoeuvre at the Nile, in attacking the enemy on the shore side, where the 
ships were logged with lumber and unprepared for action. 

By this date, however, the allies were destined to sustain a grave loss, in 
the departure of Marshal Saint-Amaud. The French commander-in-chief had 
succeeded in three achievements, each one of which would be sufficient to 
mark the great soldier. He had thrown his forces iuto the battle on the Alma 
with all the ardour of which his countrymen are capable, but with that perfect 
command which the great general alone retains. He had succeeded in excit- 
ino- the soldierly fire of the French, and yet in preserving the friendliest feelings 
towards their rivals and allies, the English. He had succeeded ia retaining 
his place on horseback, notwithstanding mortal agonies that would have sub¬ 
dued the courage, or at least the physical endurance, of any other mm. 
Many can meet death, numbers can sustain torture; but the power of holding 
out in action against the depressing and despairing misgivings of internal 
maladies is a kind of resolution which nature confers upon very few indeed, 
and amongst those very few Marshal SainhArnaud will be ranked as one of 
the most distinguished. He was succeeded in the command of the French 
army by Greneral Canrobert, and died at sea on the 29th. By this event 
Lord Raglan became commander-in-chief of the allied forces in the Crimea. 
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THE ADVANCE ON SEBASTOPOL 

^ *0 be doubted that he would 

nave attempted to take Sebastopol by the summary process of breachins: and 
stormmg instead of the slower one of a regular siege. The former plan might 
Eave been sueeessM, for it is now known, upon the authority of the Eussians 
tnemselves, that when the alhes first broke ground before the fortress its prepa¬ 
rations for resistance were very incomplete. On the other hand, events have 
too pamfuUy demonstrated that the force with which the siege was under- 
taken was totally madequate, both in numbers and weight of metal. It was 
not sufficient to invest the place on every side, or to hinder the garrison of one 
Of the strongest fortresses in the world from receiving unlimited reinforce¬ 
ments and supphes of all Mnds. Hence, to use General Peyronnet Thomp- 

^^tration, the operations before Sebastopol have 
nitnerto been Ime the work of drawing a badger out of one end of a box, with 
series of badgers entering at the other. 

+ 1 , w position occupied by the English before Sebastopol was to the right of 
tfie h rench, at a distance of six miles from their ships. They held the summit 
of a ridge, vmence at long range, they could fire with some effect on the Russian 
outwork^ but as they descended the slope, their force was broken in two or 
three parts, while they were exposed to a fire like that which destroyed so 
many brave men at the ^ma. The French, on the left, rested on Cape 
Chersonesus, and were within three miles of their ships, in a position where 
tnough they imght s^er from the fire of the garrison, they were protected 
from the attacks of the Russian army in the field. The attack on the place 
by the land batteries and by the ships began on the 17th of October. The 
HussiaM had closed the entrance to the harbour by sinking two ships of the 
Ime and two frigates (they subsequently sank all the rest of their fleet), and 
tfie fare of the allied ships at long range produced so very little effect, whilst the 
^uahties sustained by them were so disproportionate to the damage they 
mflicmd, that the expenment was not repeated. 

Eight days afterwards the Russians in turn became the assailants A 
large re^orcement having been received under Liprandi, that general was 
detached to the Tchernma with some 30,000 troops to attack our rear. The 
pecuhanty of the position of the allied army facilitated its efforts. It has 
already bee:^xplained that Balaklava is at some distance from the lines of the 
besiegers. The road connecting the two runs through a gorge in the heights 
wnich constitute the rear of the British position, and which overlook the small 
grassy plmn that Tes to the north of the inlet of Balaklava. The possession 
of the port and the comectmg road are essential to the success of the siege, 
io defend them, Lord Raglan had placed a body of marines and sailors with 
some x^avy guns on the heights above the village and landing place of Balak¬ 
lava; beneath the heights he had stationed the 93rd Highlanders, under Sir 
barred the road down to the village. The plain running 
northward towards the Tchernaia is intersected by a low, irregular ridg^ 
about two and a half from the village, and running nearly at right angles 
to the re^ of the heights on the north-western slopes of which lay the British 
army. 2; m the plain was defended by four redoubts, intervening 

be^een the Tchernaia and the British cavalry encamped on the southern 
L ^ rising ground in their rear was held by the zouaves, 

wno had entrenched themselves at right angles with the redoubts. The 
extreme right of our position was on the road to Kamara; the centre about 
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Kadakoi, with the Turkish redoubts in front; the left on the eastern slopes 
of the high lands running up to the Inkerman ravine. 


THE BATTLE OP BALAKLAVA 

The object of the Russians was to turn the right and seize Balaklava, burn 
the shipping in the port, and, cutting off our copomunication with the sea, 
establish themselves in our rear. To accomplish this, Geiieral Liprandi 
gathered up his troops behind the defiles at Tchorgun on the Tchernaia. 
Here having previously reconnoitred our position, he divided his forces on 
the morning of the 25th of October, directing one body by the great ^tary 
road, the other by Kamara, and debouching upon the plain near the Turkish 
redoubts The redoubts were armed with two or three heavy ship-guns, and 
each manned by about 250 Turks. The Russians coming on with the dawn, 
some 12,000 strong, with from thirty to forty field-guns, att^ked the redoubts 
with horse artillerv, and carried them in succession; the Turks firing a tew 
shots, and then flying in disorder under a fire of artillery and the swords oi 
the Cossacks. Sir Colin Campbell, aroused by the firing, instantly drew up 
the 93rd in front of the village of Kadakoi; and the affrighted Turks raUied 
for a moment on the flanks of that “living wall of brass,’ to use the language 
of a French writer, presented by the Highlanders. But the redoubts being 
taken, the enemy’s artillery advanced and opened &e; and the cavalry came 
rapidly up. As the 93rd was within range. Sir Cohn Campbell drew them a 
little backward behind the crest of the hill. The Bntish cavalry lay to the 
left of the Highlanders, and a large body of Russian cavalry menaced both. 
The larger section went towards the encampment of the Briti^ cavalry, and 
were met at once by the heavy brigade, under General Scarlett. A brief but 
brilliant encounter followed: for a moment the Greys and Enn^killens lo the 
first line seemed swallowed up, in another they reappeared victorious, i fie 
long dense line of the Russian horse had lapped over their flanks; but the 
second British line, consisting of the 4th and 5^ Dragoons, charging, the 
Russians were broken and rapidly m^e off. While this was proceetog, a 
body of some 400 cavalry rode at the aghlandera, who, not deigmng to form 
square, mounted the crest of the hill, behmd which they had taken shelter, 

fired in line two deep, and sent the enemy flying. • .i j i,* i- 

But the fighting was not yet over. Seven g^ taken in the redoubts yet 
remained in the possession of the enemy; and Lord Raglan sent an order to 
Lord Lucan to prevent the enemy from carrymg off the guns, if possible. 
The order was wrongly interpreted as a perernptory order to ctmrge, and in 
that sense it was repeated by Lord Lucan to Lord Cardigan, who obeyed it 
and charged into the very centre of the enemy’s position, with a desperate 
sacrifice of men, but not without inflicting severe blows upon the enemy. 
Nor was the loss of life entirely a waste. To the Russians the incident proved 
the unmeasured daring of the foe they had to face; to the British troops it 
showed the lengths to which discipline and fidelity can be carried. The light 
cavalry brigade mustered 607 sabres that morning; m the twenty mmutes 
oceunied bv the charge and the return, they lost 335 horses, and had nearly 
as many officers and men killed or wounded. The heavy dragoo^ and the 
Chasseurs d’Afrique covered the retreat of the bleeding recant of this darmg 
band It was now nearly noon: the fourth division, imder Sir George Catfi- 
cart and the first division, under the Duke of Cambridge, had come up; and 
the Russians abandoned all the redoubts, except the furthest one to the nght. 
Nothing more was done that day. Looking to the extent of the position pre- 
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British army. the right rear of the 

Next day the enemy sallied forth from Sebastnnni 7nnn 
and attacked the right flank of the British armv ^hnV^?P^ m stronsr. 
second division under Sir De Lacy Evans, suonorted hv tif k • i by the 
a regiment of Rifles, two guns fr^m the li^hf Son tW 

ions, the Russians were gallantly repelled^and then French battal- 

with a loss of some 600W wo,Si<^lia*Si,er" "‘“P'' 

THE BATTLE OP INKEEMAN (NOVEMBER STH, 1854) 

Another fierce engagement, the most important of all in Ti 7 ti 5 s»t> +■!. u n- 
erents had yet been engaged, took place on%e fit of No“emfer 
days previously the Russia^ who already possessed a large fo7ee hff het^ 
longed fortificatio^, and others to the rear of the aUies in the nefghbourhot 
of Balaklaya, had been observed to receive large reinforcements, ulich Idded 

ir^^’000 or more, and the gSo? 
would probaWy justify Lord Raglan’s estimate of 60,000 men arraved aSn«^ 
the aUies on the memorable 5th of November. To augment the weight S?he 
force brought down to crush the besiegers, the now useless armv of the Danube 
had been withdrawn from Moldavia, leaving Bessarabia stiU defended bv 
special army but not, it is supposed, entirely exhausting the reinforeem'ent^ 
to be brought from the interior. The effort of Menshikov to throw hi« <=trSh 
mto a succession of powerful and, if possible, decisive blows, is shown bv the 
advance of Dannenberg’s army in the very lightest order, augmenting the 
numbers about Sebastopol without much regard either to their equipment or 
provision. The aim was to bear down by accumulated pressure; and it was 
with such a view that the batteries resumed the bombardnient of the allies in 
Aeir besieged camp, a strong force from the garrison moved out to act with 
Dannenberg’s army, and Liprandi made a feint, that might have been, had it 
succeeded, a penetrating attack towards the rear; and as it was, it did’busv a 
portion of the British and French forces. Thus the allies were to be occupied 
all round, while the weak, imintrenched, and unfortified point in their position 
towards the valley of the Inkerman was to be penetrated by a force of great 
weight and momentum.^ 

The English encampments were established between Karabelnaia and the 
valley of the Tchernaia, on a plateau called Inkerman, which two ravines 
narrowed at the south in a way which made it a kind of isthmus. Two strong 
Russian colimns, consisting together of thirty-six thousand men, converged 
in this direction. The first came out from Karabelnaia; the second descended 
from the heights on the opposite bank of the Tchernaia and crossed that river 
near its mouth in the bay. 

They had to join in ordfer to turn the English camp and take it from the 
back. Their movements were badly planned; each acted on its own initiative 
instead of joining. However, the English were in extreme danger. The 
Karabelnaia column surprised one of their divisions and nearly overwhelmed 
it by force of numbers. With a small reinforcement the English disputed 
every inch of ground with desperation and the struggle was prolonged through 
rain and fog, till the Russian general Soimonov was mortally wounded; _ fear 
struck his battalions; they ceased to advance, then retreated, not receiving 
any orders, and did not return to the combat. 
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The column which came from'the opposite side of the Tchernaia, and 
which General Pavlov commanded, had in the meantime commenced its 
attack on the other part of the English camp. Here were furious shocks and 
long alternations of success and defeat. Although the English right had been 
joined by their left, having got rid of the Karabelnaia column, the inequality 
of numbers was still great. The English had driven back the advance guard 
of Pavlov’s column to the valley of the Tchernaia; but the greater part of this 
column, supported by an immense artillery (nearly one hundred guns) pushed 
forward its closely serried battalions with such violence, that in the end they 
were masters of an earthwork, which protected the right side of the English 
camp (a battery of sand bags). 

Had the Russians remained in this position, the allies would have lost the 
day. TUI then the English had made it their pride to keep up the struggle 
without the help of the French. There was not a moment to lose; two of 
their generals were kUled, several no longer able to fight; the soldiers were 
exhausted. Lord Raglan called the French, who were awaiting the signal. 

General Bosquet, who commanded the corps nearest the English, sent out 
the first two battalions he had at hand. It would have been too late if the 
enemy had passed the fortification they had seized and had extended beyond 
the isthmus. The Russians had been less active than brave. The French 
foot soldiers renewed the marvellous charge of the English cavalry at Balak- 
lava. In their vehemence, they drove the greater number of the Russians 
far behind the battery of sand bags; they were repulsed in their turn by the 
mass of the^enemy;^ but the movement of the latter had nevertheless been 
checked. The Russian leaders were not able to manceuvre promptly enough 
to place themselves, as they might have done, between the English and the 
new reinforcements of French. 


The French battalions arrived in double quick time with that agility 
already shown at Alma by the soldier trained in African wars. The Russians 
repulsed a second attack; they succumbed under a third made with more 
reinforcements. One of their regiments was precipitated by the French 
zouaves and turcos from the su mm it of the rocks into a deep ravine where it 
was shattered. The rest of the Russian troops made a slow and painful 
retreat imder the terrible fire of the French artillery. 

This sanguinary day cost the Russians twelve thousand men, killed, 
wounded, or missmg. The English lost about twenty-six hundred men, the 
French seventeen to eighteen hundred. Beside their decisive intervention 
on the plateau of Inkerman, the French troops had repulsed a sortie of the 
garrison at Sebastopol. 

According to military historians, the check of the Russians was due, to a 
great extent, to their want of mobility and their incapacity for manoeuvring^ * 
the pedantic and Circumstantial tactics nnposed on them bv Nicholas onlv 
served to hinder them in presence of the enemy. ^ 

The allies, victorious, but suffering after such a victory, suspended the 
Msault and decided to keep on the defensive untfi the arrival of new forces 
ihey completed the circumvaUation which protected the plateau of CKer- 
sonesus, from Inkerman to Balaklava; the Russians had retired completely 
themselves on the town side by a line of contravallation i 
. While the afiies were occupied in digging trenches, laying mines, and 
mcreasmg the number of their batteries, the Russians, directed by the able 
iodtleben, strengthened those defences of the city that were already in exist¬ 
ence and imder the fire of the enemy erected new ones. The allies, in spite of 
the suffermgs mcident to a severe winter, established themselves more and 
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Sre^pS- ttf c“r =“■’ *» «a ‘he ,orc« of 

bloS“ott*pLte fo-ecrated by the 

destroying angel of counter-revolution. This Ls ? part thS 
without glory for thirty years, havbff nut dnw^ tjt W f 4-^® ^ot 

Rumanian revolutions and DrevpntprlS3?nc,o;Q°7^ • Hungarian, and 
of the Gennan revolutfon '^S hS obZSedT *“ *1' “eductions 

^vdutionin anifelegalmaSeSSXmolSVrflXlh^^^ 

and the empire. He had saved thp Ancf^or. t? ^ *^^7; ^he republic, 

tion of a democratic SiS eimiirtTbril^^^ prevented the crea- 
generous, disinterested, but reSented a iie_ was chivalrous, 

out of place in the modern world Dav principle that was 

chimerical aUiance becamrmo?P ^ ^ character as chief of a 

aspirations of the people hS been b d1?ppfT^^“^A- PF^^^cularly since 1848 
patriarchal despotSm?^ In Emone^is theories of 

glory of the czav, but b Russia h?<? diminished the 

his successes in Turkey Persia Caucasiiq ^impaired owbg to 

plabts agabst the pol5e were foro-otten^sS^’+t^^ Hungary. All com¬ 
press, and all efforts to control thefovSnSent b mSi ''estrictions laid on the 
and administration were relbquisLl- Twal Mb ^,^Pi?“iacy, wars, 
monarch would foresee evervthbl aSiy? u laboriou^ 

conclusion. iXd the^uYces^^^^^ ^ ^ 

opposition offered by a few timid soife and t? 

confidence in the existing goTOeS’ justification for blind 

own ports or to be sunk in th^haTbS ihf its 

conquered at Alma by the allies and af b®en 

of western troops fflty tWand 

Sebastopol, and of the two formpr nllbo p msolently established before 
turned traitor. The enbrcedX^^^^^^ Austria had 

favoured the committal of dishonest abs^bveSovL^^tt^^®* 
army had been destroyed by administra Hvp or^nisation of the 

been expected of the government and now fhp r - thing had 

threatened complete bankruptcy to autocracv^ aSj^f?^ intervened and 
was obliged to retreat before tbp am p^' absolute patriarchal monarchy 
hopes eiftertabed for thi 

Jerasalem and the extension of ^he Slavord^ deliverance of 

pointment. At this moment a nrodio-imia th® more cruel the disap- 

out Russia, tongues weS Sbo^sed o * itself through 

passed secretly from hand to hand hVbo-f ^ Sreat_ manuscript literature was 
gover^ent and all the hierarchy of offcSsT^^‘^^°'^ accusations agabst the 

from you?de?p^sbelD^of i^OTaMe°an?Sh?^°L^°^® pamphlets; “awake 
m bondage to the successors of tliA TqP i^* enough we have been 

before the^hrone of t^rsSfnd dL^^^^^^ T 

disaster. Tell hbi plaiifi? that his tWei 

not condemned our race to eternal slaverv rH s altar and that God has 
your hands the supreme power and tlw^bcy ’ ® into 

ignorance and passion ?oSZve Silbt ®ii^ded by 

gotten the interests of the counti?^ i^ave for- 

troops, in altering untt„,Z:-Indl™sfe— 
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pnijocts of ignorant charlatans. You have created the detestahh* institution 
of pn'ss-censorship that you might enjoy peace and reiuam in ignorance of the 
and coiuplaiuts of your pc'oplo, \ou have huritnl Iruth and lolltHi a 
gr(>at stone to the door of her sepulchre, and in the vanity of your heart you 
have cxchiinusl, ‘For her thcrti shall be no resurnadionl’ Notwithstanding, 
Truth rose on the third <lay ami left the ranks of the dead. (V.ar appi-ar 
before the tribunal of history and of (hxl! You have troddim truth under 
foot, and refu.s(Hl to others lilx'rty while you were yourself a slave to passion. 
By your obstinacy and pride you have I'xhausted Russia and anned th<i rest 
of the world against her. Bow your haughty head to the dust and implore 
forgiveness, ask ailvice. Throw yourself upon the mercy of your iH'ople; with 
tliem lies your only hope of safety!”/ 

DEATH OF THE KMCKUOU NIOUOI,.^.S I 

llio chivalrous soul of the Kmpm-or Nicholas could not rcc(ineil<‘ itself to 
the complete wrt'ck of all its political and spiritual ideals. Nicluilas fell a 
sacrifice to his pi-rsistent pursuit of traditions beipieathed to him by the 
Ali'Xandrine poliev of the last decade. 

Oil th(' 2nd of March, IShfi, Russia, ami all lCur(_ip(>an natioms, were ihs- 
mayeil ly the uiu'xpecti'd news of the .sudden death of _t!ie empi'nir .Nicholas. » 
Serve Russia!” wi'ri' his last words to his sou ami heir. ‘‘1 wish(‘d to ovej- 
come all national atniclions, to leave you a peandid, widl-organized and happy 
emiiire. . . Brovidence ha.s ordained otherwise!”/ 

K.STIMATK OF KK’IlOLAS 

Skriue,t: rcvicAving tlie life of Nieliolas in the light of the evolutionary 
Tihilosopiiy of our own thne, declares that the autocrat tailed beeausc in 
a progressive century be hud become an unnehronism. Ho believes, how¬ 
ever that Nicholas L died as grandly as ho bad livtul, in tbo firm assurance 
that ho had done his duty. While he ruled his Hubioets with a rod ot 
iron, ho was ever ready to servo them with an unsolfislmess winch hue. 
no parallel in history. 

Sweeping assertions such a.s those are usually t<> he taken witli some 
measure of allowance. In the present oa.so wo may (pi<*te, by way ot 
antidote, the astimato of Nicholas that a])i>eared in the London Tnii<-s 
of March 3rd, 1855: “In the long array of lii.st.ory, and among those liguivs 
dimly soon along the ages of the past which bear imperishable tnu-fs oi 
their guilt and their dobm, none stands a_more visible mai;k of r.’tril.ut ive 
Just,ice than ho wlio lias abruptly passed frotn the .scene ot hnimui utbdr.s. 
Nicholas ascended tlio throne m the priino of life, and ho won his e.rowu by 
his OWE daring coniposiix'o in tlio face of groat, dangors. llub (ioiuiimt ot thi^ 
Emperor Nicholas during tho.so oveiit.ful and |>erilou.s years, from IK-iS to 
1 H51 , raised him higher than ho had ever stood belore; ho was regarded as 
one of the wi.scst, a.s well as one of the mo.st powerful sovt'reign.s ot Eurupr, 
and Llio.se oven who deto.sted his despotic government cmibl not deny fluit 
ho had shown moderation, temper, and a st.rong desiye for jic.ai-e. No 
sovereign ever succeeded in inspiring his own subject.H of the Muscovite race 
with a more fanatic.al attachment to his penson, and it is perfectly true tliut 
wherever the lofty stature and imperial port of t he e/.ar was seen througbuut 
his dominions, he was hailed as a demigod raUier than a.s a man. His pri-ie 
rose with his station and his power, and at time.s he seeme<l po.sses.scd wiih 
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Numa Droz, minister of foreign afiairs for the Swiss Confedemtion, was horn Jan; 
1844 of a humble famUy of watchmakers. In 1864 he turn^ his attention to polito 
beSme editor of a radical instrument, Le Natwhol Su%s^. Durmg the elections of 1 
obtained a high place in the grand council, thanks to h^ facile elocution and his 
liberalism He was in 1882 one of the negotiators of the Fmnco-Swiss treaty. His v 
areSstino-uished for clearness of presentation, beauty of style, ^d substotialness oL 
Duh^ J. Has Bffeutliche Eecht der Bidgenossenschaft, ZUnch, 1855, 2yols, — Dufc 
H., Her s’onderbundskrieg, BSle, 1882. 
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liallucinations acting upon a mystical and excitable nature, as if be indeed 
transcended the appointed limits of all human greatness. 

“By what marvellous fatality, by what infatuation could it then happen 
tAat a ruler of men already past the illusions of youth, versed in the affairs 
of Europe, and professedly solicitous to maintain the constituted order of 
thmgs, suddenly descended from his exalted position, committed acts of 
astonishmg imprudence and injustice, destroyed his own influence throucrh- 
out the world, and died at last without a Mend? He was warned ea?ly 
irequently, and emphatically, that if he failed to control that indomitable 
pride which gave a pernicious import to his smallest actions, he would faE 
under the ban of Europe; and it is impossible to doubt that the agonisina- 
sense of humiliation and remorse at the loss of all he had reason to prizS 
as termina^d his life. It is one of the most solemn and forcible examples 
ct the tie which links human greatness to human frailty: and throughout 
ail future time the reign of Nicholas of Russia will be remembered as an 
instance or the miserable ending of a career which has been sacrificed to bad 
and destructive passions, when it might have been prolonged in peace eood 
fame, and honour.”® r & r- , g 
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Iii tni'iu*»rf nil thnf i tvi-r.! r .'U'ls 

ilurmjf th«^ ri'i|*i4 n| l\u^ mniir^rMr Alr*iui.4rr It, si ..4 « ; 
iHuation mid CMUthfiMU ,4 lUv'.nm nS ?l,r rs .4 »4 , h '4 

ssvri^ in iIh* il i-i- 1^.4. !*^ t„&t .*•: v.r, .- 

iM'fWout rhutinn^ whirl* |r»i4i *tU !hr, t : r-; .f 

nittiniuil HiVtiariiiff ihiii j-iliMri *4 ij^.n . , f *4 ,, 

fr**m thf* i.h'-|»riHlr*jrr Mf hr h ? !vl .ir.ri-* ! 

thrtn for Hrtnir rrtilufir's. i|ji 4 ihr ,,f ri,,-,y 

Jiholitiou t»f ohmiitiful itr*»l rrn »4 rur|*Miii| |r4ja-.L;, .rSi*- k; .r 0 h , 
tion of |*rriviiirkl nm.| ti^'riiotinl *t Hr -r 

lorut 4tf tunnji, tlui tww tr»|.n4}.u*l't nod ,„o*!.rf,4 m, 

without Uirtitionlli|.r othrr ilu|Hu!ns4 ao.. -ia'. I I 

Uu|)ro\uu*irUtH Illnuuu|4i^'4*r4 hy thr w»U *4 {h«* h.iir I :i>r|-A» 1 ? a’ pot 
inuiU’Hjuimhlo iulluouro U|»mu iho ita.rt|r»-!ufil 4i*„4 to- ml i,-. r ' » 

of ilm |* 00 |i|o, limi, it Umy Im Mlbl, Uof!';;|| ,1 s. o;- '^’^r 

rrvivul-—A. A. *’ 

IkiUN ill LSiK AIi'xujitl.Tcaiiic tn j.ow.-r at fhi- :i}'- <.f flartv >■>•%,-i, 
onnniLstanwH oi tin; greatest, diflicuity l.tith at ItHHa- aad aLiLiil 
burdan will bn a Iwavy on,*," hi.s fatla-r had naid tn hvu «i.. a d.ia.. 

uuUnr.s tinsl carn wa.s to tcrniiriatn uml.T ltnii,itiial4r i} .- , 

w;usnxhau.stin- Russia. At the n.-us of tlw doall. uf NirLMlw th- ^ . 

stocks amt hoiids ro.st* m every exc-haiat* in Kuroi-r: and l!a- a.- 4 i .■ 

tiiood was nut di-sturbed by the new eniju'for'.- nrMrlaiuan,.;, !» ,( i,. ^ 

hiAlluMriuir Hvdu,.^ ..r'. lV;: r, (AU. 
(.nne, the beloved Alexantler, ami our lather of ifuoeii hab'>- tie ti„,rv 


new conference t,K,k 

Russia,and tlic two we.stern power-s. ^ France deiuami.-d fh.- m-utralavitinn ,,{ 






,S=5..J 11. the czar libeeatoe 

IMtog'ourTc^” StfSS\“‘ 

resentatives of Russia, “ take from us Sebastopol! ” ^ Titov, the rep- 

The siege continued. Sardinia in its turn lent 9n nnn ^ x „ ^ 

Austria agreed to defend the principalities agains?Russia°a^ 
to support Austria. On the 16th of MaySsi^Tucceedi 
general-m-chief of the French forces. During the night nme 
the Russians made two sorties, which were repulsed afl the n^lierTf 
pied the left bank of the Tchernaia and an e^eHJttl t alhed forces occu- 

destroyed the military posts of Kertch and Jenikale, occupied thf&a'rf 
Azov, and bombarded Taganrog leaving the Russians no route by whi^h to 

TheTu.fa„.„piedAnaSS.S 

on ifrroutxTk by 

to Ouvragg BIan« {White f orta), on toShe S 
Malakov and the English to lay siege to the great Redan, but both expS 
tions were repulsed with a loss of 3,000 men. On the l^h of 4ugift X 
Italian contingent distinguished itself in the battle of Traktir on'thi Tcher¬ 
naia. The last day of Sebastopol had arrived. Eight hundred Jnd se^??.- 
four cannon directed their thunder against the bastions and the citv: and 
the Russians, who displayed a stoical intrepidity that nothing could shake, lost 
18,000 men from the effects of the bombardment alone. A million and a 
half of projectiles were thrown upon the city. The French had dug 80 
hlometres of trenches and sunk 1,251 metres of mines before the Mast bas¬ 
tion alone, and their parallels had been extended to within thirty metres of 
Malakov. Under a terrible fire, the noise of which could be heard at a dis- 
tance of a hundred kilometres, the Russian bastions crumbled away and their 
artillerists and reserve soldiers fell by thousands. Korinlov, Istomin, and 
Nakhimov succumbed. The besieged had not even time to substitute good 
cannon for those that had been damaged, and could scarcely accomplish the 
burial of their dead. The very eve of the crisis that was to end all had 
arrived.^ 


During the protracted siege of Sebastopol death had claimed Marshal Saint- 
Arnaud; the French commander general Canrobert succeeded him, and he 
was now superseded by General Pelissier. Lord Raglan had fallen a victim 
to cholera, and General Simpson was^ now in command of the English army. 

In these weary months of waiting there had been many sanguinary 
encounters both by day and by night, and repeated bombardments. But it 
was not until September the 8th, 1855, that the grand assault was made.^ 


THE FALL OF SEBASTOPOL 

At half-past eleven in the morning (September 8) all the trenches before 
the Karabel faubourg were occupied by the attacking force. Pelissier, sur¬ 
rounded by his staff, was installed on the Green Mamelon. In the sixth paral¬ 
lel was Bosquet, attentive to everything and influencing everyone around 
him by his calm energy. The troops, excited, eager, with their clothes loos¬ 
ened so as to fight the better, filled beforehand with the rage of battle (for 
the long siege had tried their patience), impatiently awaited the signal. From 
time to time bayonets showed above the parapets. Down with the bay¬ 
onets,” shouted Bosquet, who feared to reveal to the enemy the position of 
the French: then he added more gently: ^'Have patience! the time will 
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v.innvA It had a tVirt alniost eonua hiauj:^ now rai the .strtd.f <.»!' unnu. 
‘'Kon^ard!" ariad Bosquat, arid iiuincHlia.ttdy Ida ndinirs aa 4’nuiH.'a!id:i!d 
wart‘ jdautad on tlu* uarallal. Tliaonlar t!a\v from nitnith !<» intuith; di'.ao : 
ht^at, tnuupt'ts soiualtnl; fcla* nflieara with aakati swi>rds lod tlioir tru(.p tr.u 
of th(‘ tnnu’tu^s. 

Ilia Malakov |i:arrisoii at that tiiim was oompostHi o.f 5tiii arli!Fr\, 
cartain nulitianian or wtniviiianj and Mdd infantry hahaiLdui:: !*» tfio Mud 
liiq Pra^a and Zainosa raijciinants. Aftar haini^ prapann! for an allaak at 
<iayl)n‘ak tha Lnirrison was no lorr^ar iijjon tha alart, t hi!y tiia inmufra 
raiuainad Ijy thair irtius, with, a faw ritiainan alona; tha ramparts. All tha ivhI 
ware hiddmi in thoir ht»nifo|)nHif shalh»rs and waraahout hnishiit^^ thair din 
nar. llavini^ haauma a(‘austonit*d to alarms, flu\v WfS'a rastin;^ at ataaparafivt* 
(‘astaaud, yialdin,a to that lassifutla vvhiali oftan ovortalo'S tiia miiai ami will 
aftta’a nfald <if an\i<ms watidung. 'hhayrlid md im o a a ft* alnti* tin- 
otaumandanl of tlu* t'nrt, (M*m‘nd liassau, uiat was making an a\amni Oit*n mI 
tlM‘casamatas and horiowinr^ tlu* ta^oss of St. titanaroon th** nm \ df iawi.na 
Suddtad}’, on tlio str(»ko <)f iiotm, tha sltarp araak tiftljf* PraiM*li nik* rfSit 
air, and tha y:t)ua\‘as in thair l»rilliantly (’oknirad uniform : utav ,.nru iHioiidm 
up tha Malakov .slopos, “'Fha h'nmah an* up(M5 md \\a ai-*- atlaak^d' 
arit‘d tla* ^piard. lk‘fon‘ tha ilafamiars of Ilia haatiiui had f‘\fm had tnnt* to 
pick up thair aiaus, tha zotuiv<*s Inad thrown thaiusaKason tha work, ‘khav 
cl(‘art‘d tha fossa, atid without Waititn,!: for laddars s.t'.alad thar .tmrp :ual pra 
aipitata(i tluausalvas throu_*dii tlja amfjnanrras. 'Tha Kussian aunmu'. 
to thair Lqitis, d{*fantlin‘i; ilaansalvas with .stom^s, [uaka\as, and ..pMuar 
MaantiuK' tha man of tha Modlin naptnarif rushad front thair .diolfoi;, a.nd 
massaii thtaiisalvas towards tin* front a'i tha farf. 'Thara !ui»l, plaai* fin»^ at 
th{>sa liand to luniil tirdtts, st» rara in tlia history of haltlas, a da .paral*n naa' 
<uk*ss hidd, lull ot tarrihla apisoiiam Bui tlia Hussians wai'f* hampara*! hv 
thair loni^ <doaks; tlu* assailants, mora aativf» than ihay, dodys'd fha Blows t\{ 
i\mv (maniit‘H, surnamiiad thanp akrsad with thann aiai liltia by httla i^ndnai! 
grotuul. dlta numht^r of assailants momantarily inansasaiL ' Immadiafaly 
followinji^ tha rcouavtss, ahnosi sida by sUa vvith flamn appaannl a haftahoti of 
tha7th lina ra|.dmant,supportinji^ tha Afrifain trfit*ps with anaqry and hr:oar>. 
(kmaral liassau h*lk mortally womuital, uaarly all tlia (dhar Huvhan k-uim- 
ot!i<*(‘rs w(‘n‘ killad. Pr(*ss<‘cl ami outflankad tn\ i*varv sida tha Ih-, if*rrd n*li 
haak, surramiariai.!: t!it‘ forraqdain, and nd.iriluc hayond tha lira r- 

and t!u^ colours of tha 1st /aniavas wan* hoist(*d on th«- raptur^^d ivd»»nh!. 
d'hi* hattia had lastad only half an lunns 

Duriira; this sania spaaa of tima Dulaa’s division had iii^adad tia- Link* 
Ih'dun aitd drivtm haak tha riflaman as far as thasat-otal tsaaruif'-: w!nl t !.;l 
M ott(‘n)in<(‘\s division took possassion of tlu* rnrfain hafwaf'!i tlu* Msdh'oo 
a.ml tlu‘ LittJa Radmn l*Yoni tliis jjost of ohsarvafioti tiu* rnnanafidar i:i 
had S(‘(‘n tlu* Bnauhi c^agla plantwl on tha Malakov; hr h:ui aJ;:n v^ittu*, -d fiio 
triumplKUit passa.^tMif Dnlaaksand La Alrddanuim^'s divisions, Imnu’duLtolv 
lit^ hoishnl tlu* qu(*an’s colours on the (Iraan Mamalun. dins was tlu* : rsn.d 
for whH*h tha Ikuidi-^h w<Tit waitirtg. 

At tha si.<j:ht of it they jmurad out of tltair tranahas; with tha infiviud 
coo!m*.ss charact(*ristia of thair tamparanumt anti thair aoumry. Idr t a-nn.* 
tluar rilias, ntsxt tha iwm with scalinji*; laddtu's, than tlu* atf:u'*kim>: aoln.ni!^ 
<‘omposad of tha \i<rh\ tlivision and tlnr 2nd division, la tiKikimt thair attnaL 
ourallias w<*ra at a iiotihl(Miisa,dvaritag«a, in tha hrst platu* fha ILr i.'m, wmv 
on tha alart thronyduntt tha kmgth of Butir lina of dafom*a, ami, :ovnji.ltv. :t 
distunae of 2tH) yards lay bdAvaen tham and tha ( hvat ihM;tu. A nmrd^son 
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fire greeted them, and before they could reach the work the ground was 

^ continued to advance notwithstanding 

doubled to the fosse, scaled it, drew up their ladders, reached the now almost 
sahent-angle and routed the battalions of the Vladimir regiment 
Before them stretched a great space, open and exposed; beyond it were the 
bomb-proof shelters from which the Russians kept up their hottest and best 
SrfW the attacking party strove to push their undertaking 

further, vainly even did they strain every nerve to maintain the ground they 
had gained. After an hour and a half of ^ ^ 

futile attempts they fell back on their 
trenches. 

Whilst the English were being foiled 
at the Great Redan, Levaillant’s division 
approached the central bastion at about 
two o’clock and met with no better fate. 

At first Couston’s brigade succeeded in 
getting possession of the Schwartz redoubt, 
to the left of the bastion; it even fought 
a battle in the gully known as the Town 
Gully. But the commanding officer -was 
wounded, reinforcements arrived for the 
enemy, and it was brought back to the 
foremost parallels. To the right of the bas¬ 
tion Trochu’s brigade had invaded the 
Bielkine lunette and gained the bastion 
itself, but could no longer maintain its ad¬ 
vantage. Like General Couston, General 
Trochu was wounded, and the Russian 
reprisals shattered his unhappy regiments. 

A second attempt was not more happy, 
and orders came from the commander-in- 
chief forbidding a continuance of such 
bloody efforts. 

And indeed where was the use of per¬ 
sisting against the town when the princi- 

pal engagement had been fought in the Karabel faubourg, an engagement 
ercrything^ebeT succeeded or failed, would save or compromise 

Redan fortune had made the French columns pay dearly 
for their early success. Barely mistress of the bastion, Dulac’s division had 
been assailed by a heavy fire from the batteries of the Maison-en-Croix and of 

Moreover the Russians had brought 
up a large number of field-pieces to all the more favourable points, whilst a 
considerable number of reserve troops debouched from the Uchakov gully. 
Outnuinbered, crushed by showers of missiles, and finally compelled to evacu- 

troops had retired to their place-of- 
La Motterouge’s division had itself given way before the 

V the debris of Saint- 

Pol s brigade, which had already lost its general, de Marolles’ brigade and 

division. A little later arrived at full gallop two batteries of the 
Lancaster artillery which, by the hotness of their fire, strove to work havoc 
m the enemy s columns, and, above aU, to disperse the fog. The Little R?dan 
was taken, lost, retaken, abandoned. The bloodshed was terrific. GeSral 
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de Marolles was killed, Generals Bonrbaki, Bisson, Mellinet and de Ponteves 
wounded, the latter mortally; the trenches were so heaped with dead that 
it was almost impossible to move in them. Atop of all this General Bosquet 
was wounded in the right side by the bursting of a shell. He was obliged to 
relinquish his command, and a rumour even got about that he was dying. 
Shortly after a loud report was heard from the direction of the curtain. A 
powder-magazine had exploded, claiming fresh victims; General de la Mot- 
terouge was among the wounded. So many casualties, the loss of so many 
officers, the difficulty of fighting in a narrow space choked up with dead and 
dymg, even extreme exhaustion, all combined to dissuade from a renewed 
attack on the Little Redan. Only a portion of La Motterouge’s division par¬ 
tially held its own on the ramparts. 

It was now three o’clock. Judging only by the results as a whole the 
allies had to count more disappointments than successes. The English had 
been beaten back at the Great Redan. The central bastion withstood all 
attacks. And finally, in the Karabel faubourg the Little Redan, already 
carried, had just slipped from our grasp. But, notwithstanding, there was 
more joy than depression amongst those surrounding the commander-in-chief. 
All eyes were turned obstinately towards the Malakov. Were the Malakov 
safely held, not only would the other checks be made good but the advantage 
of the day would rest with the alhed army; for the occupation of this domi¬ 
nant position would render aU further resistance impossible. Now, accord¬ 
ing to all accounts, MacMahon was keeping safe hold of his prize and strength¬ 
ening himself there. 

He had maintained his position, God only knows at what cost of valour. 
We have related how the terre-plein fell into the hands of the allies, and how 
this brilliant success had determined the great attack. But inside the work, 
fortified and improved with so much care during the long days of siege, the 
Russians had thrown up a multitude of- traverses beneath which were their 
bomb-proof shelters, which formed all over the fort so many trenches easy 
of defence. The salient-angle once occupied, it would be necessary to carry 
one by one these traverses behind which were drawn up what remained of 
the Modlin regiment and the Praga and Zamosc battalions. Happily Gen¬ 
eral MacMahon had recalled the 2nd, Vinoy’s, division. Thanks to these 
reinforcements he had been enabled to force back the enemy, dislodge them 
from their positions and drive them towards the gorge of the redoubt. 

There an engagement had taken place more terrible than any throughout 
the day. Driven to bay at the extremity of the work, the Russians had, by 
a series of heroic rushes, attempted to retake the fort, the veritable palladium 
of their city. Whilst MacMahon hastily ordered up Wimpfen’s brigade, and 
the zouaves of the guard, in short all the reserves, the Muscovite officers 
sacrificed themselves one after the other in their efforts to avert a total 
defeat. First it was General Lisenko with a few remnants of the Warsaw, 
Briansk and leletz regiments; then General Krulov with four battalions of 
the Ladoga regiment; lastly General luverov with the same men newly led 
on to battle. Lisenko was mortally wounded, Krulov dangerously so, luve¬ 
rov killed. In the end the Malakov gorge was ours. The engineers began 
at once to put it in a state of defence: the capitulation of the little garrison 
of the tower, isolated in the midst of the fort, completed the victory. A 
supreme effort made a little later by General de Martinau with the Azov and 
Odessa regiments only served to demonstrate the powerlessness of our ene¬ 
mies to wrest the magnificent prize from us. 

And magnificent it certainly was. The corpses heaped around the for- 
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tlie Russians’ obstinate intention to defend or 
^ ^o^^ithstanding the fact that our triumph was coinplete tS 
fusillade had not ceased. There were stiU certain volunteers SS tw 

» t’ some desperate stroke. “ Give^us 

cartridges, they criedLet someone lead us again to battle.” But nearly 
all their officem were either dead or in the ambulances, and the remdnS 
scarcely trembled to answer them. Not that they were indifferent to so 
rushing a defeat, but after such desperate fighting an immense weariness 

now ““ ““'y 

traSSf hi hS 

follow all the varying chances of the 
j“f " • ^ surveyed the Karabelnaia, as if to gauffe the 

strength of the faubourg; for a yet longer time he contemplated the 
Malakov, so lately the pride of the Russians and now lost to them. Neither 
tlm ^lU hot firing which killed one of his officers at his side nor the time 
which pressed availed to cut short this searching examination.^ 

At last, judging that tte town was no longer tenable, he decided on con¬ 
summating the sacrifice. Tlie moment seemed to him a favourable one for 
two reasons: the success gained at the Great and Little Redans and at’the 
safeguarded central bastion, had established the honour of the Muscovite 
arms, where^ the extreme weariness of the allies guaranteed that the 

t ensuing night would be allowed by them to pass 

without further offensive action. The Russian commander-in-cS th?re- 
fore resolved to evacuate Seb^topol and to make all his troops cross-over 
0 the northern bank._ The idea once conceived he hurried to the Nicholas 
battery to secure the immediate execution of his orders. 

■ivrc./.MLn ^ of observation on the Green Mamelon, Pelissier had learnt of 

ancedlus trSv thrSenr^ advantage, somewhat counterbal- 

ancea It is true by the checks received m other engagements filled all 

with hope Neverthe ess, by reason of this multitude of eng JemStfvic^ 

appeared to be, though probable, still uncertain. Would McMahon be able 

to maintain his position at the Malakov? Might not sornreSdhirmin; 

change the triumph into a catastrophe? Would not the defeated Rntseiono 

ttategrto 

timrvwo at this stage when, towards the end of the day. General Mar- 

timprey turning his glasses towards the town thought he detected an unae 

eeqciinnc! nf first shades of evening, long pro- 

in^theL wa v Swa distinctly seen wend- 

en returned empty to fetch other passengers. The ranidlv 
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■detachments of sappers and marines were left behind, not to give battle to 
an already victorious enemy, but to level to the dust the city it was no longer 
possible to_ defend. As night fell the work of devastation was begun. Pow¬ 
der-magazines were blown up. The cannon and siege trains that could not 
be removed were sunk in the bay. All that remained of the North Sea squa¬ 
dron was sunk; even the Empress Marie was not spared, that splendid vessel 
which was commanded by the glorious Nahkimov at the battle of Sinope. 
Only the war steamers were saved and taken across to the northern bank. 
The blowing up of the Paul battery completed the work of destruction. 
When all was finished the great bridge was broken up. Then the executors 
of those savage orders departed in boats for the further shore. With them 
went the generals who up to that moment had remained at Sebastopol to 
guard the retreat. Of this number was Count Osten-Sacken, governor of the 

town, who was one of the last to leave, 
as a captain abandons his burning ship 
only when all the hands have left. 

The explosions of that terrible 
night had kept the allies on the alert 
in their camp, and had triumphed over 
their immense fatigue. At daybreak 
on the 9th of September, Sebastopol, 
already nearly deserted, appeared to 
them as_ an immense heap of ruins 
from which shot up tongues of flame 
kindled by the incendiaries. For a 
long time French and English contem¬ 
plated with a mixture of joy and hor¬ 
ror those ruins which attested the great¬ 
ness of their triumph and also the 
tenacity of their enemies. Beyond the 
roadstead, on the northern heights, 
appeared the Russians, vanquished but 
still menacing. 

On the morrow, September 10th, 1855 —after 332 days of siege, three 
SGt battles, and three assaults more bloody even than the battles — Pelissier, 
as marshal of France, in the name of the emperor, planted his country’s flag 
among the smoking ruins.« 

With the fall of Sebastopol the war was practically at an end. Hostilities 
^ntinued for some time longer, but neither side won any material advantage. 
The allies were not in complete accord on the question of the continuance of 
the war, England being inclined to push matters to a complete overthrow of 
Russia, while France was ready to talk about terms of peace. Lord Palmers¬ 
ton himself was a strenuous opponent of peace, and declared that Russia had 
not been sufficiently humbled. At this juncture Prince A. M. Gortchakov, the 
Russian ambassador at Vienna, taking advantage of the divided councils of 
the allies, urged Austria to act as peacemaker. The emperor Francis Joseph 
thereupon took the occasion to press upon Russia an acceptance of the four 
conditions on which Turkey was prepared to make peace, backing the com¬ 
munication with an implied threat of wp in case of denial. On January 
16th, 1856, the czar, much agamst his will, signified his acceptance of Aus¬ 
trian intervention. The preliminaries of peace were signed on February 1st 
and on the ^th of the same month representatives of the great powers 
assembled at Pans to settle the details of the peace. Negotiations proceeded 
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docu^ra t^3 s siifj£: f Uided“ 

should restore to Turkey the town anrl v Eussia 

Kkev st® ?d*"“r “T trTopTwere ^possession 

of the ^ack Sea was to be recoS it beS stSnlftT;i. neutrahty 
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steam or sailing vessels of 200 tons AU sbi^nf? ^ 
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AMELIORATION IN THE CONDITION OF THE SOLDIER 
^n emperor Alexander Nikolaivitch placed 
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Kid?,‘<‘nn.s.srusohaft, l^VamnifoId, 1BB2.« ‘ 

ldl>li<-hfn KytltKn<»s<'haft, Brdo, 1507, 

Icifrmann captain of Lucernois In tlio warn of Burgundy, wae tlio first to mvo 

■o 1 lio" fiction is inix'od wit lis f ct ut 

^u. iro.uJ:.K nuui^ dijUiiln <,f the* .sc«m>.s in vvhicli ho wa« an nolor 

^ Fassbind, T. (icwliichlo vmi Sdiwyz. Kdiwy/.. IWW -183H, 5 voIh. ~ Feddersen Ofsdiirl.tA 
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beliaviour. _Yet in previous times men were frequently made soldiers by 
way of punishment for some crime instead of being banished to the settle- 
rnents: fugitives, vagabonds, horse stealers, thieves, swindlers, and such 
vicious persons found a place in the ranks of the army. 

The emperor Alepnder II put an end to this shameful state of things: 
by the imperial manifesto of i860 the enrolment of soldiers as a punisliment 
for crimes and offences, an abuse which had attained vast dimensions, was 

abolished and replaced by other forms 
of punishment. _ But the czar’s chief 
care was to bring to fulfilment his 
most sacred idea, one which he cher¬ 
ished day and night: to give liberty to 
the peasants who were dependent as 
serfs upon the landowners; to abolish 
the law of serfdom. Amongst the 
great administrative reforms accom- 
phshed during the reign of the em¬ 
peror Alexander II, the hberation of 
the peasants occupies incontestably 
the &-st place and served as the chief 
foundation for aU the reforms that fol¬ 
lowed. All further changes were di- 
rectly or indirectly called forth by the 
abolition of the law of serfdom. This 
glorious accomplishment which gave 
new life to Russia, which breathed a 
new soul into the miUions of Russian 
peasantry, was the most important of 
aU the great deeds of the emperor Al¬ 
exander II, and the brightest jewel in 
the crown of his glory. 


THE EMANCIPATION OP THE SEBPS 
(1861 A.D.) 

The predecessors of Alexander II 
had already felt aU the evUs of the 
law of serfdom and had not unfre- 
quently aimed, if not directly at its 
abolition, at least at the amelioration 
of the position of the peasant serfs and 
their gradual preservation against the arbitrariness of the landowners’ 
authority. But all these beneficent measures were insufficient for the aboh- 
tion of the firmly established order; they only limited the rights of serfdom, 
put a certain restraint upon it, but did not abolish the right of the possession 
of serfs The glory of the complete emancipation of the peasants from the 
dependency of serfdom, the great and difficult initiative of the entire abolition 
of the law of serfdom in Russia belongs whoUy to the emperor Alexander II. 

The question of the abolition of the law of serfdom constituted the chief 
care of the emperor Alexander 11 during the first years of his reign; all the 
course of the work in connection with the matter of the peasants testified 
to what firmness of wiU, immovable convictions and persistency were brought 
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according to their own will and discernment. Freedom was given to the 
Russian peasaiit by the emperor Alexander II himself; it was not given under 
him, but by him ; he personally maintained the right of his people to free¬ 
dom,_ personally broke the chains of serfdom; the initiative of this great work, 
its direction and its execution belong wholly to the emperor. We repeat, 
the laws of serfdom crumbled away at his royal word alone. Together wdth 
the imperial manifesto of the 19th of February, 1861, were promulgated in 
both capitals and afterwards throughout all Russia, laws for the organization 
of the liberated peasants into the social order, entitled “General regulations 
concerning the peasants issuing from the dependence of serfdom.” Upon the 
basis of these laws and in particular by virtue of the reforms that followed, the 
liberated peasants were thus granted personal, social, and individual rights 
which placed them almost on a footing of equality with the other classes of 
the state. 


Laws and Social Rights Granted to the Peasants 

In conferring upon the liberated peasants the individual rights, common to 
all citizens of the empire, the czar was solicitous for the establishment of laws 
actually conducive to the security and amelioration of their condition, indis¬ 
solubly bound up as it had been with the use and enjoyment of the land. 
With this object in view it was established that the peasant should have a 
share in the perpetual enjo 5 ^ent of the farm settlements and arable land, 
in accordance with the qualities of the land of each locality and with local 
requirements. But as the peasants had not means to give the landowner 
at once all the value due for their share of the land, and on the other hand 
as the prospect of receiving the sum allotted, in small proportions duriag a 
period of thirty to forty years, was not an alluring one for the landowner, 
the state took upon itself the office of intermediary between the landowners 
and the liberated peasants and paid the landowner in redeemable paper 
aU the sums due to him and inscribed them as long term debts against the 
peasants, who were under the obligation of paying them off by yearly instal¬ 
ments. 

Together with the reservation of individual and property rights to the 
emancipated peasants, a special peasant government was established for them. 
The peasants received the right of disposing independently of their agricul¬ 
tural and public work, and of choosing from amongst themselves the wisest 
and most reliable persons for conducting their affairs under the direction of 
peasant assemblies. And as in the life of the Russian peasants many ancient 
customs and rules are preserved which are esteemed and observed as sacred, 
being the product of the experience of their forefathers, the emperor granted 
them also their own district peasant tribunals which decide upon purely 
local questions and arbitrate according to the conscience and traditions of 
these communities. 

The imperial manifesto was, as has already been said, signed on the 19th 
of February, 1861, but it was universally proclaimed only on the 5th of March 
of the same year; the news of the emancipation evoked an indescribable 
enthusiasm, a touching gratitude in the people towards their liberator through¬ 
put the whole length of the Russian land, beginning with the capital and fin¬ 
ishing with the last poor httle hamlet.'^ 

Having thus summarised the resffits achieved by this remarkable mani¬ 
festo, we give below a hteral translation of the full text of the document 
itself.® 
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Text of the Imperial Proclamation 

Manifesto of the Emancipation of the Serfs: 
By the Grace of God 
We, Alexander the Second, 

Emperor and Autocrat 
Of All the Russias, 

iiing of Poland, Grand Duke of Finland, 
et csetera, et caetera, et csetera. 

Make known to all Our faithful subjects. 


f n ^ j called by God’s Providence and the sacred law of succession 
to the throne of our forefathers and AU the Russias, We havJin acSaSe 
with this calling vowed to comprehend in <iccoraance 

Our royal love and care all Our faithful 
subjects of every calling and condition, 
from him who nobly wields the sword in 
the defence of the fatherland to the mod¬ 
est worker with the tools of the artisan, 
from him who serves in the highest ser¬ 
vice of the state to him who draws the 
furrow over the field with the plough. 

Upon examining into the position of 
the various callings and conditions of the 
state structure. We have observed that 
the legislation of the state, while organis¬ 
ing actively and well the higher and mid¬ 
dle classes by determining their duties, 
rights and privileges, has not attained to 
an equal activity in regard to the people 
bound to the soil and called serfs because 
they, partly through ancient laws, partly 
from custorn, are hereditarily settled under 
tlm authority of the landowners, upon 
whom at the same time the obligation lies 
to provide for their welfare. The rights 
of the_ landowners have been until now 
extensive and not defined with any exac¬ 
titude by the law, the place of which has 
been taken instead by tradition, custom 
and the good will of the landowner. In 
the most favourable cases there have pro¬ 
ceeded from this state of things kind, pa¬ 
triarchal relations of sincere and true 
guardianship and beneficence on the part 
of the landlord, and good tempered obe¬ 
dience on the part of the peasant. But 
with the increasing complexity of manners 

K the increasing diversity of relations, the lessening of direct 
intercomse between the landowners and peasants, the occasional falling of 
the landowners rights into the hands of persons who only seek their own 
profit, these good relations have weakened, and a path has been opened for 
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an arbitrariness ■which is burdensome to the peasants and unfavourable to 
their welfare, and to which the peasants have responded by insensibility to 
improvement in their own existence. 

These matters were observed also by Our ever to be remembered prede¬ 
cessors and they took measures to effect a change for the better in the position 
of the peasants; but these measures were indecisive. In many cases they 
depended on the co-operation of the landowners; in others they concerned 
only particular localities and were instituted to meet special requiremen'fcs 
or else as experiments. Thus the emperor Alexander I issued a regulation 
concerning the freedom of agriculturists, and Our deceased parent Nicholas 
I, who rests in God, a regulation as to the obligations of peasants. In the 
western governments inventory rules have defined the distribution of the 
peasants by the land and their obligations. But the regulations concerning 
the freedom of agriculturists and the obligations of peasants have been carried 
out only to a very limited extent. 

Thus, We have become convinced that the amelioration of the condition 
of the serfs or people bound to the soil, is for us a testament of Our prede¬ 
cessors and a lot appointed to Us, through the course of circumstances, by 
the hand of Pro'vidence. 

We have entered upon this work by an act showing Our confidence in the 
Eussian nobility. Our confidence in their devotion to the throne, which has 
been proved by great trials, and in their readiness to make large sacrifices 
for the good of the country. _ We left the nobility, at its own request, respon¬ 
sible for the new legislation in behalf of the peasantry. It thus became the 
jHiy’ of the nobles to limit their rights over the peasants and to take up the 
^fficulties of the reformation; and this involved a sacrifice of their own 
interests.^ But Our confidence has been justified. In the government corn- 
imttees, invested ■with the confidence of the nobility of each government, 
the nobihty has voluntarily renounced its rights over the persons of the serfs. 
In these committees when the necessary information had been collected 
propositions were drawn up for the new code regulating the conditions of per- 
f 0 W® soil) and their relations to the landowners. 

These propositions, which, as might have been expected from the nature 
ot tne naatter, were very various, have been compared, brought into harmony, 
arranged m a regular form, amended and completed in the higher commission 
appomted lor tins matter; and the new propositions thus constituted in the 
interests of landowners, peasants, and menials have been examined in the 
council of state. 


acc^pl^^ment assist us. We have decided to bring this work to its 

The landowners while preserving the rights of property over all the land 

peasants, in return for the dues established, 
m perpetual enjoyment of their farm settlements; Moreover, in order to ensure 
the security of their existence and the fulfilment of their obi gaW befor?the 

«ther necessa^ries 

Together with this they are given the right to buy their farm settlements, 
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land aS other’^md^s' StWto?Sei?H S“<imre aa property the arable 

from any obligations to the landowS Se UlS’ ■»* freed 

the po«on o! tree peasmtpreprteS. PTOhased and enter into 

posi®0?’ffdi5Sed“tSSi?Sted to°ttS'of°*‘““"““ry 

pation and exemption from taxes. \ 

Ihese are the chief principles by which are 1 
determined the future organisation of the peas- } 
ants and the memals. They indicate in detail / 

and menials k 

and the duties laid upon them in respect to the -n iM/ i] 

government and the landlords. -1 ' C, 

general, local and Iw \ 

®'^PP^®?^entary rules for certain ^ 

particular localities, for the estates of small landed f(' 

proprietora, and for peasants working in their i' 

landlords manufactories are as far as possible 

adapted to the economic requirements vet in I'lMiJwfTvs'lwimm^V 

order to pr«rye the usual prdlr, Wo loaf to tiS flwf f'■!. JlRl 

andlords the option of making a voluntary agree- wi IlF 1 h hi 

mentmth the peasants regaring land a/dSS I/,' ’lilllil 

+oKi u-x®T account of the inevi- WJ, ' i '.. iaiW Iil 

table midtitude of changes it involves, cannot be Ifr y 

at once mtroduced, but requires time for adjust- /1 T.«MB l)( 

ment, therefore in order to avoid disturbance in 

public and private affairs, the order existing untff 

now shall be preserved for two years, when, after 

the completion of the necessary preparations, the 

new laws shall go into force. 

For the_ lawful attainment of this. We have 
considered it well to command that: a woman of Kamchatka 

1. in every government a government coma- 

the 

blies'fow1rol?heS1?orfS toTve^tllte^^" districts, and district assem- 
^^^ 3 ‘^'Sides ’^^tch may arise in the Mfih^ent ofUe regiSSn?^' 

owners’ estates, in oSct^S^ wiii™lSvS the T' 

present formation, FoZost ^ councils should Lp +1 ties m their 

unffin^the smaller viUage communities mider one Vohst aXbSation 

■fSia=ss:ss^ir::“ 

f A district containing SGvoral Yillages.J 
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in their j^revions condition of subjection to the landlords and indisputably to 

landownera^re^to'see that order is maintained on their estate^ 
and preserve the right of the dispensation of justice until the formation and 

‘"^X^ontemplSg thfiSvhable difficulties of the reform We ffist of all 
lav Our trust in God’s most gracious Providence, which protects Russia. 

^ After this We rely on the valiant zeal of the Honourable body of tl^ 
Nobility to whom We cannot but testify the gratitude it has earned from 
Us and^from the whole country for its disinterested action m the reahsatior 
of Our preconceived plans. Russia will not forget that it has voluntary 
incited only by respect for the dignity of man and Christian love for its neigh¬ 
bour, renounced serfdom and laid the foundation of the new agricultura 
future of the peasant. We believe unquestionmgly that it will continue it 
good work by ensuring the orderly accomplishment of the new regulatio^ 
m the spirit of peace and benevolence; and that each landowner will com 
plete, whhin the limits of his own estate, the great civic movement of th 
whole body, by organising the existence of the peasants settkd on his land, 
and that of his domestic servants, upon conditions 
sides thus setting the rural population a good example, and encouraging 
in the exact and conscientious fulfflment of the state regula,tio^. 

The examples that We have in view of the generous sohcitude of the land 
lords for the welfare of the peasants, and the gratitude of the peasants for th 
beneficent solicitude of the landlords, confirm m Us 

snontaneous agreement will solve the greater number of difficffities, dm 
culties which are inevitable in the adaptation of general rffies to the diversit 
of conditions existent in separate estates; and that by this means the tra ^ 
tion from the old order to the new will be facilitated, and tha,t for the futo 
mutual confidence, good understanding and unanimous striving for the con 

mon welfare will be consolidated. x j. ^ 4 . 1 - 

For the more convenient accomplishment of those agreements between tl: 
landlords and peasants, by which the latter will acquire property, t^eth( 
with the farms and agricffitural appendages, assistance wiU also be afforde 
by the government, on the basis of special rules, by the payment of loan 
and the transfer of debts lying on the estates. 

We rely upon the good sense of Our people. When the gover^ent s idf 
of the abffition of serfdom became spread amongst the pedants who we 
unprepared for it, it aroused partial misunderstandmgs. Some thought 
liberty and forgot aU about obligations. But the mass of the peopl® did n 
wave? in the conviction, that by natural reasonmg a society that free 
enjoyed benefits must mutually minister to the welfare of society by t. 
fuffihnent of certain obligations, and that in accordance with the Christian la 
every soul must be subject unto the higher powers (Rom. xiii 1), must renc 
therefore to all their dues, and especially to whom are due tribute, custom, fei 
honour (v 7 ); that the lawfully acquired rights of the landowners cannot 
taken from them without fitting recompense for their voluntary concejic 
and that it would be opposed to all justice to avad oneself of the land belor 
ing to the landlord without rendering certam obligations m return tor it. 

And now we hopefully expect that the serfs, m view of the new futi 
opening for them, will understand and gratefully receive the great sacrif 
Sade by the honourable nobility for the improvement of their condition 

They will understand, that having received a firmer foundation of proi^: 
and greater freedom in the disposition of their agricultural labours, they hi 
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become bound, before society and themselves, to complete the beneficence of 
the new law by a faithful, well-intentioned and diligent use of the rights con¬ 
ferred by it upon them. The most beneficent law cannot make people happy 
and prosperous, if they do not themselves labour to establish their felicity 
under the protection of the law. Competence and ease are not acquired and 
increased otherwise than by unremitting labour, a wise use of powers and 
means, strict thrift and an honest, God-fearing life. 

The executors of this new system will see that it is accomplished in an 
orderly and tranquil manner, so that the attention of the agriculturists may 
not be drawn off from their necessary agricultural occupations. May they 
carefully cultivate the earth, and gather its fruits in order that afterwards 
from well-filled granaries the seed may be taken for sowing the land that is for 
their perpetual enjo 3 nment, or that will be acquired by them as their own 
property. , ^ 

Sign yourselves with the sign of the cross, orthodox people, and call upon 
God with Us for His blessing on your free labour, on your homes and on the 
public welfare. 

Given in St. Petersburg, on the nineteenth day of February m the year 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-one from the birth of Christ, and 
the seventh of Our reign. 

AnEXANDEK./ 


EFFECTS OF THE NEW CONDITIONS 

Let us now turn our attention to the epoch in which the ukase of 
emancipation was published. As regards the effect of the new decree on 
the minds of the population, it was soon evident that the educated classes, 
whose share in the work of reform had been burdened with sacrifices, ex¬ 
pressed their joy and satisfaction much more readily than the peasant classes 
whom it immediately concerned. The rebellious and discontented section 
of the Eussian nobility was and remained decidedly in the minority; more 
especially under the first impression of the great and decided step that had 
been taken, no one dared to show disapproval. Public opinion had declared 
itself so completely in agreement with the government that no one could 
venture on opposition. On the contrary, among the nobility and officials the 
number of those who exceeded the demands of the government was by no 
means insignificant. These could not disguise their annoyance that their 
wishes in regard to the gratuitous transference of the lands possessed by the 
community had remained unnoticed. Although not distinctly audible until 
a later period, these voices were influential because they could count upon 
the sympathies of the liberated section of the population. Moreover, a great 
part of the nobility, at that time, reckoned upon a rich compensation for the 
sacrifice they had made; they hoped to be able to excite public opinion in 
favour of the proposed demand for the establishment of a constitution, and 
with its help to reach the desired goal. Thus the disaffected feelings of the 
hitherto governing classes were veiled, and held in check, by hopes for the 
future. At the most a small band of stubborn adherents to the system of 
Nicholas grumbled at the liberalism come into fashion. They could not 
disguise their annoyance at the loss of their revenues and used every effort 
to regain their reactionary influence in the court circles. ^ 

The Eussian peasant took the important tidings of the loosening of his 
fetters in profound silence, and allowed some time to elapse before he made 
up his mind what position to assume in regard to the change. On the one 
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hand the habit of serfdom was too old and too deeply rooted to be immedi¬ 
ately cast aside; on the other the people's attention was too eagerly directed 
towards the still pending economic arrangements with the proprietors for the 
publication of the ukase of emancipation-—to make any immediate visible 
impression. The effect of the emancipation proclamation was felt most 
strongly and most clearly in the two capitals of the empire; here th(msands 
of serfs were living as tradesmen^ second-hand dealers, artisans, drivers, 
servants, &c., who had been obliged to buy with high obroc-payments the 
right to follow what was most profitable to them, and who were always in 
danger of being recalled by the will of their masters, and compelled to return 
to the old dependent position. For these, the advantages of the^ newly 
established arrangement of things were very apparent: they could enjoy the 
fruits immediately; the emancipation law fixed the duration of their depen¬ 
dence to two years only, and fixed an insignificant obroc tax for this transition 
period. It is natural that from these town-serfs should come the first 
expressions of thankfulness and joy; the first ovations to the czar-liberator. 

But even here the weak feminine character of the Slay race did not belie 
itself; their speeches were not, strictly speaking, passionate outpourings. 

The Petersburg descriptions of these momentous February days tell most 
characteristically of drunken bands of bearded cab-drivers and artisans who, 
reeling through the streets, shouted ‘‘Volyushka, Yolyiishka' (literally 
“blessed freedom”) on their way. Really effective, however, was the shout 
of rejoicing, with which the masses of the people received the emperor when 
he left the winter-palace, on the 19th of February, to be present at the pro¬ 
clamation of the emancipation-ukase in the Kazan cathedral, and the 
rejoicing when later the addresses were presented to the kaiser emperor 
by the recently liberated serfs—the drivers and lower-class citizens of the 
two capitals. 

Although this law had been proclaimed throughout the whole empire on 
the same day in all the churches, and the “arbiters of peace” had at once 
started to regulate the economic questions, the first important manifestations 
in the country did not occur until two months later, in the end of April, 
1861. These were manifestations of dissatisfaction and disappointment 
which arose east of the Volga, and had as^ their headquarters the govern¬ 
ments of Kazan and Hyni-Novgorod, It is more than likely that revolu¬ 
tionary amtators from the higher educated classes were the first to sow the 
seeds of (fiscontent. The people were convinced that the real emancipation- 
ukase of the czar had been intercepted in a fraudulent manner by the 
nobles and officials; that the will of the czar was to hand over to the 
peasants, without compensation and without drawbacks, the land they had 
hitherto cultivated. These doctrines fell on soil fully prepared, for the 
services rendered to the masters were according to the popular idea of a 
purely^ personal nature, and were no equivalent for the land conceded to the 
communities. “ We belong to the masters, hut the land belongs to us,” was 
the peasants’ creed, so that the abolition of personal servitude meant the 
same thing to them as the establishment of free property. In the Kazan 
district ixfatters soon reached the point of open revolt, and when the 
authorities interfered attempts at resistance were made. The discontent of 
the people at once assumed a genuinely national aspect; they grouped 
themselves around a new Pugatchev, the peasant Anton Petrov, who—as 
if a czar persecuted by the Boyars—devoted himself entirely to them, 
and within a very short time had gathered around him 10,000 men. 
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After fruitless endeavours to induce the deceived people to retui-n n. 
obedience by lair moans, force of arms had to be used 8 pwv.i u ^ 
led by Count Apraxin marched through the revolfeg cou^ tool Ae 
ringleader prisoner, and after Petrov had fallen into their bnriE’ i 
imtmtlyAct, order WM once more so eeteblishS^het in £ strt 
episode was completely forgotten. The peasants returned to theh dutv and 
the regulations of the "arbiters of peace” were on all side^ b 

Thoughts and hopes .of complete freedom were no? wTr enSelv foi 
gotten; the Volga region for a long time remained the scene of revJliiary 
experiments, Ijiat worked up the people with the expectation of a S 
awaited “new freedom” and caused them to cling to the old idea of 4 S 
division of the land. Now • and then secretly printed uaners LtiS 
Zemlya % Volga (Land and Freedom) appearecC vhich so?glt to give a 
revolutionary turn to the agrarian question. ^ ^ v« a. 

On the whole the settlement of the agreement of separation between 
peasants and proprietors was unexpectedly prompt and favourable in its 
course. .-Littb a,s it can be acknowledged that the Russian peasant made 
good use of his newly-found freedom or that the influence of this freedom 
was favourable to the practical development of agriculture, still it is a fact 
that the peassmtry displayed good-will in the agreement of separation a 
keen appreciation of the subject in hand and considerable docility wMe 
the task was honestly approached and justly dealt with by the arbiters of 
peace. . I ho execution of the. edict of the 19 th February. 1861, was not 
placed in the hands of the ordinary authorities, but was confided to officials 
chosen ad Jiog from among the landowners, who were granted very extensive 
powers. It was a lucky stroke of decided and far-reaching importance that 
these so-called arbiters of peace {Mirovuye Posrednild) were not included 
in tho service of the state and were not bound by the regulations of the 
bureaucratic hierarchy. For the first time in Russia, men of different 
occupations and social position, enjoying equal rights, stood side by side to 
help the accomplishment of patriotic work that promised neither titles, 
rank, nor proferuient. Generals in command, simple lieutenants, active 
councillors of state, and titular councillors were granted leave of absence 
directly, the choico of their fellow-citizens and equals fell on them, so that 
they might undertake tho division of the estates of the nobility and the 
communal lands in certain districts according to the edict and prevail upon 
both parties to come to an understanding; it was only where this could not 
be satisfactorily brought about that the' strict letter of the regulations were 
enforced and tlie operation of the higher authorities was requested.^ 


ABOLITION OF COEPOEAL PUNISHMENT (1863 A.D.) 

The first reform that followed on the abolition of the law of serfdom, 
which had been an unsurmountable obstacle to any improvement and reform 
in the political organisation of the state, was the abolition of the cruel and 
shameful corporal punishments which were formerly allotted for crimes. 

In the beginning of the reign of Alexander II attention had been directed 
to the fact that corporal punishment as a punitive measure did not accomplish 
the reformation amendment of the criminal, but only dishonoured the per¬ 
sonality of the man, lowered his feeling of honour and destroyed in him, 
the sense of his manhood. 

The emperor began by diminishing the number of offences amenable to 
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April, 1863, an imperial ukase followed, by wbicb corporal 
uunisliment was entirely abolished as a punitive measure, determmed by the 
?eXnce of the public tribunals. By this memorable ukase, wh ch mil 
ever remain a glorious monument m the legislation of Eussia. wem abolishe 
by the will of the czar-liberator, the last traces of slavery in > 

tuning of the gauntlet, the spur, the lash, the cat, the brandmg of ^e human 
body all passed away into eternal oblivion; the punishment of the rod, to 
which persons belonging to the class not exempt from corporal punish 
had hiCo been subjected, was replaced for them by arrest or confinement 
in prison, and was preserved only in two or three cases and then in the most 
moderate measure. 


REFORMS IN THE COURTS OF JUSTICE 

Almost simultaneously with the establishment of the provincial and 
inStions the emperor Alexander II recognised it as indispens- 
SSe forlrweto of his people, to reform the existing judiciary system and 
law proctedS^ reX all his subjects equal before the legal au horities, 
afford them all the same protection of the tribunals and the law, 
teS RuS 1 tanals, J is well keowe, were far from bemg d,sto- 

m lens:tlr ttie most trivial lawsuit sometimes dragged on for 

taXfffircoiS £ by a complete reorpiieation of the 

in the tribunals of v/hich,by command of the czar, new legal 

Sutes were composed, and received the imperial confirmation towards the 

^''‘^The^Sis’suptriority of the new tribunals over the old ones was at 
once evident. The new courts, carrymg on their business in public, punished 
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crimes without respect of persons; aU Russian subjects were recognised as 
equal beiore the law and the courts. The appearance of justices of the neaS 
had a particular importance for the people newly liberated from the depend¬ 
ence of serfdom; they afiorded the hitherto poor and almost defencSss 
lower classes a possibility of protecting themselves against every kind of 
offence, violence and oppression, and of claiming their legal rights almost 
witliout trouble or expense. 


THE POLISH INSURRECTION OP 1S63 

In spite of his ardent reformatory activity in the interior of the empire 
the emperor Alexander II did not neglect foreign policy. Although, at the 
conclusion of the Crimean war, the emperor 
had recognised the necessity of a prolonged 
peace for Russia, and therefore continually en¬ 
deavoured to avoid becoming entangled in the 
affairs of nations, nevertheless in all cases 
where the interests of Russia were affected, 
he firmly and calmly declared his requirements, 
and by means of peaceful persuasions main¬ 
tained the honour and interests of his country. 

The suppression of the Polish rebellion of 
1863 is particularly remarkable in this respect: 

The amelioration of conditions in Poland had 
occupied Alexander II immediately after his 
accession to the throne, and he had at once 
eliminated inequalities of legislation between 
his Russian and Polish subjects: all that was 
granted to Russia was granted also to the 
kingdom of Poland. 

All these favours aroused a feeling of grati¬ 
tude in the more moderate and wiser portion 
of the population. But they were not received 
in the same spirit by those Poles who dreamed 
of the re-establishment of the ancient Poland 
with its former frontiers, and of giving entire 
self-government to the kingdom by means_ of 
its separation from Russia, and the formation 
of a separate state. These persons looked 

with hostility upon all the actions of the Rus- _ a- •, 

sian government and, with the design of entering into an open conflict with 
Russia, secretly began to incite the people of Poland to revolt. , ,, 

In January, 1863, a fresh insurrection burst forth in Poland. But the 
revolutionaries were unsuccessful, and the Russian troops defeated th^ at 
every point, taking 300 prisoners and a considerable number of gims. _ 
desirous of again trying mild measures, and in the hope of at last bringing the 
Poles to reason, the emperor declared that pardon would be granted to an 
who laid down their arms by the 13th of May. But the term allotted expired 
without good sense having triumphed. Then Count Birg was appom e 
viceroy in Warsaw, and Adjutant-General Muraviev, governor-general of the 
northwest border. Under the direction of these two men, the conflict took 
a more decided character and the suppression of the rebellion was made 
tive. 
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Meanwhile, when the insurrection was already almost put down by the 
Russian troops, three great western European powers — England, France 
and Austria —expressed their sympathy with the Polish movement and at 
the same time gave the Poles hopes of assistance. Having concerted together, 
and being besides supported by Turkey, these powers simultaneously sent the 
Russian government threatening exactions for concessions to Poland. Nat¬ 
urally, these pretensions on the part of the powers were offensive to Russian 
national honour. A feeling of profound indignation and wounded dignity 
took possession of the Russian nation, and readiness was expressed to sacri¬ 
fice everything to the defence of the fatherland. Prince A. M. Gortchakov 
showed himself a worthy champion of Alexander II in the resistance shown 
to the European powers. 

Meeting with such decided opposition to their interference, the powers 
became convinced that the entire Russian nation stood behind the czar, and 
they were obliged to withdraw their exactions. The final suppre^ion of the 
Polish insurrection became thenceforth a matter of internal policy. Com¬ 
plete tranquillity was restored in Poland in the year 1864. 

Following on these events a series of measures was und.ertaken_ tending 
to the gradual union of the kingdom of Poland with the Russian empire. The 
most beneficial of all these measures was the ukase of the 2nd of March, 
1864, for the reorganisation of the peasantry in the kingdom of Poland. 

Strictly speaking, the law of serfdom had been abohshed in Poland as 
early as the beginning of the nineteenth century, but the freedom the pea¬ 
sants had then received was no better than servitude; they were individually 
free, but had no share in the possession of land. By virtue of the ukase of 
the 2nd of March, 1864, the land of which the peasants had the use became 
their property, and the compensation to the landowners was defrayed by the 

ijpon this important measure followed a series of other measures, con¬ 
tributing to the development of the general welfare of Poland; and fiinally in 
1869 it was declared by the imperial will that me^ures should be taken for 
the complete union of the kingdom of Poland with the other parts of the 
empire, by which the definitive pacification of Poland was completed. 


THE SUBJECTION OF THE CAUCASUS (1864 A.D.) 

The subjection of the Caucasus took place in the year after the suppres¬ 
sion of the Pohsh insurrection. 

Of all the nations that populated the Caucasus, only the Georgians and 
Armenians had succeeded, some centuries before the birth of Christ, in estab¬ 
lishing independent kingdoms. But being surrounded by powerful and war¬ 
like mountaineers and bounded on the south by the dommions of Persia and 
Turkey, the kingdoms of Georgia and Armenia had gradually fallen into decay, 
and therefore Georgia itself turned to Russia, as professing the same religion, 
with the request to be received into the empire. Yielding to the urgent 
request of the unfortunate country, the emperor Paul I, who was then reign¬ 
ing in Russia, annexed Georgia in 1800 a.d. 

After the annexation of Georgia to Russia, the mountain people made 
their appearance from the north and south amongst Russian possessions, but 
by continuing their previous plundering and incursions into Russian terri¬ 
tory, they hindered relations between the Caucasus and the empire. Thus, 
in order to secure the tranquil possession of Georgia nothing remained but to 
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subject to Russian domination those wild tribes of the Mohammedan faith 
which hyed m the mountains separating Russia from the Caucasus TW 
fore during the first years of the nineteenth century there comn^encedTn 
almost continuously persistent and truly heroic struggle of the Russian army 
against the Caucasian tribes, which was prolonged for more than sixtv vears 
until that definitive subjection of the Caucasus which took place during 
reign of Alexander II. ® 


TJie Taking of Schamyl 

The struggle against the Caucasian mountaineers was rendered peculiarly 
difficult at that time by the appearance of Schamyl as their leader uniting as 
he did all the qualities of a brave and experienced soldier to his spiritual call¬ 
ing. The possessor of an iron will and an astonishing skill in r uling over the 
wild mountain tribes, Schamyl converted them into an organ of war which he 
directed against the Russians. Added to this he fortified the almost impreg¬ 
nable mountains, constructed excellent fortresses and established powder- 
works, foundries, etc. Seeing all this the Russians began to carry on a regular 
warfare against the mountaineers. The commander-in-chief in the Caucasus, 
who also exercised the functions of Caucasian viceroy, was Adjutant-general 
Prince Bariatinski, with whose nomination the war took a decisive turn. 

Prince Bariatinski directed his efforts first of all against the eastern group 
of the Caucasian mountains. The general aggressive movement of the Rus¬ 
sian army, which was accomplished after mature reflection, soon placed 
Schamyl in an embarrassing position which put an end to the fascination he 
had exercised over the mountaineers, who had hitherto been blindly devoted 
to him. One tribe after another fell away from Schamyl and declared its sub¬ 
mission to Russia. Defeated and pressed on every side, Schamyl fled to 
Daghestan, the extreme eastern province of the Caucasus, on the shores of 
the Caspian Sea and took refuge with his family and a little band of adherents 
in the village of Gunib situated on the heights of an inaccessible mountain, 
where he decided to defend himself to the last. Meanwhile, the Russian 
troops, which had indefatigably pursued Schamyl, finally besieged him at 
Gunib and surrounded the village itself with a thick chain of soldiers. Upon 
the proposal of the commander-in-chief to put an end to the useless defence, 
and to spare the village the horrors of an assault, Schamyl, hitherto deemed 
invincible, saw his hopeless position, left his refuge, and surrendered himself 
as prisoner on the 6th of September, 1859, throwing himself upon the mercy of 
the czar. The taking of Schamyl produced an impression of astonishment on 
all the mountain tribes: the whole Caucasus trembled with desire for peace. 
After the taking of Gunib and the captivity of Schamyl the whole eastern 
portion of the Caucasus submitted to the Russian domination. __ 

After this all the efforts of the Russian troops were immediately directed 
towards the western Caucasus, adjoining the eastern shore of the Black Sea; 
but the definitive subjection of this part of the Caucasus required yet four 
years of uninterrupted and unrelaxed conflicts. _ Meanwhile, at the begin¬ 
ning of the year 1863, Field-marshal Prince Bariatinski was on account of 
impaired health replaced by a new Caucasian viceroy in the u 

emperor’s youngest brother, the grand duke Michael Nikolaivitch, after wfucn 
the aggressive movements of the Russian troops proceeded with such rapid¬ 
ity, that the entire conquest of the western portion of the Caucasus w^ accom¬ 
plished in the spring of the year 1864. Thus ended the costly ^d bloody 
Caucasian war, and since then all the Caucasus has belonged to Kussia. 
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WAES WITH KHOKAND AND BOKHARA 

Following on the subjection of the Caucasus, Russia began to settle 
accounts with three small neighbouring Mohammedan khanates, those of 
Khokand, Bokhara, and Khiva. These khanates were situated amidst the 
arid, sandy steppes of central Asia and were populated by half-savage robber 
tribes who continually made audacious incursions upon Russian central Asian 
frontier possessions, attacking Russian mercantile caravans, and plundering 
the merchants, either killing or arrying them ixAo captivity a,nd selling them 
as slaves. All this greatly hindered Russian trade with Asia, it destroyed 
the tranquillity of Russian frontier possessions and therefore had long been 
a source of preoccupation and disquietude on the part of the Russian gov¬ 
ernment. 

Therefore, in 1864, two small detachments of Russian troops, under the 
command of Colonel Tchernaiev and General Verevkine, were despatched 
from two sides for the punishment of the hostile tribes and the preservation 
of the Russian eastern frontier from their plundering incursions. Colonel 
Tchernaiev, by storm, took the Khokand fortress of Auliet, while General 
Verevkine sei 2 sed the Khokand town of Turkestan. In the following 
year, 1865, General Tchernaiev took by assault one of the most important 
towns of the Khokand khanate—Tashkend — after which the khan of Kho¬ 
kand ceased hostilities and declared his submission to the Russian czar. 

Then, however, one of the khanates neighbouring upon that of Khokand 
— Bokhara — began to disturb peace on the Russian frontiers and it became 
necessary to quiet it. A detachment of Russian troops under the command 
of General Romanovski was sent against Bokhara. 

The war with Bokhara was as successful as that with Khokand. In the 
year 1866 the chief forces of the emir of Bokhara were utterly defeated and 
the Russians took some towns and fortresses. But it was only after the 
Russian troops had taken the ancient, famous, and wealthy town of Samar¬ 
kand, that the emir finally submitted, being bound by a special treaty to 
allow the Russian merchants entire liberty to trade in the Bokharan posses¬ 
sions, and to abolish slavery throughout his dominions. This greatly raised 
the prestige of the czar in Asia. _ , . . -rr, , , , t, , 

The newly conquered territories in central Asia (m Khokand and Bok¬ 
hara) were joined to the Russian possessions, and from them was formed (in 
1867) the special government general of Turkestan, with Tashkend for its 
chief town.'J 


A GLANCE AT THE PAST HISTORY OP BOKHARA 

It may be of interest to recall in a few words the past history of the 
somewhat important territory thus acquired by Russia. We have already 
become acquainted with Bokhara in ancient history, under the name of 
Sogdiana; afterwards in Persian history it appears as Transoxania, or by the 
Arabic name of Mawarra an-nahr. The country was conquered by the Arabs 
in the early part of the eighth century, and towards the end of the ninth it 
was conquered by Ismail, the founder of the Samanids dynasty, who became 
emir of Bokhara and Kharezm (Khiva) in 893. Towards the end of the 
eleventh century the celebrated Seljuk sultan Malik Shah conquered the 
country beyond the Oxus, and in 1216 it came for a short time under the 
power of the Kharezmian prince, Muhammed Kutbuddin. In about 1220 
the land was subdued by Jenghiz Khan and incorporated into the khanate of 
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Jagatai. Bokliara remained under the successors of Jenghiz until the whole 
country was overrun and conquered by Timur (Tamerlane), who selected 
Samarkand as his capital and raised it to a high stage of prosperity. The 
descendants of Timur ruled in the country until about the year 150oj when 
they were overthrown by the Usbeg Tatars under Muhammed Shaibani, a 
descendant of Bhaiban, the fifth sou of Juji. Muhammed ruled over Trans- 
oxania, Ferghana, Khwarizm and Hissar, but in 1510 he was defeated and 
killed by Shah Ismail, the founder of the Persian dynasty of Sufi. 

The Shaibani dynasty ruled for nearly a century when it was replaced by 
the dymusty of Astrakhan, a house related to the Shaibanis by marriage. 
Under two rulers of this family — Iman Kuli Khan and Subhankuli Khan — 
Bokhara recovered somewhat of its former glory, and Subhankuli ruled over 
Khiva also for a time. In 1740 Bokhara had been so reduced under weak 
rulers that it offered its submission to Nadir Shah of Persia, and after his 
death the Astrakhan dynasty was overthrown by the house of Mangit (1784), 
which is the dynasty at present ruling in the country. Under the first sov¬ 
ereign of this family, Mir Maasum, Bokhara enjoyed a certain degree of pros- 
l)erity, although the ruler was a cruel tyrant and a bigoted ascetic. He led 
a curious life of pretended piety, living in filth and misery although sur¬ 
rounded by wealth. He conquered and almost exterminated the city of 
Merv and invaded and devastated Khorassan. At his death in 1802 he was 
succeeded by his son Said, a weak ruler who lived until 1826. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by one of the worst tyrants who ever occupied a throne — the emir 
Nasrullah Bahuder; he was cruel, lustful, treacherous, hypocritical, ungrate¬ 
ful to friends, whom he rewarded for service by putting them to death—in 
short, he ai)pears to have had all the vices it is possible for a human being to 
have. It Wiis during his reign that England and Russia tried to acquire 
influence in Bokhara. Two English envoys. Colonel Stoddart and Captain 
Conolly, were executed in 1842 after several years’ imprisonment in a loath¬ 
some dungeon. The Russian envoy did indeed come away alive from the 
court of the tyrant but he succeeded in gaining no concessions for his coun¬ 
try. Nasrullah died in 1860, his last act being to have his wife killed and 
her liead brought to his bedside. He was succeeded by his son Mozaffer-eddm, 
during wliose reign the Russian conquest took place.« 


TUB CONQUEST OB KHIVA (1873 A.D.) 

After Khokand and Bokhara came the turn of Khiva. In the early spring 
of 1873 three detachments of Russian troops marched on Khiva from different 
sides under the command of the governor-general of Turke^an, Adjutant- 
general V. P. von Kaufmann. Incredible privations and difficulties had to 
be borne and overcome by the Russian troops during this march across the 
steppes. First they endured frosts and snowstorms, and then under the 
sun’s burning rays they courageously accomplished in the ^ace of one month 
a thousand versts march across a desert, and finally reached the borders o 
the khanate of Khiva in the beginning of May. In three weeks hme the 
entire khanate was subjugated; some of the towns were taken after a com¬ 
bat, others surrendered without resistance, and on the 10th of June the capital 
of the khanate-Khiva —fell. The Russian troops entered the town in 

triumph, covered with fresh glory. _ fl^rl tr, the 

After the taking of Khiva by the Russians, the khan of Khiva fled to the 
steppes, but he afterwards returned and declared his submission, m conse¬ 
quence of which he was reinstated on his throne. But in spite o p 
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tion of the Khivan possessions fell to Russia. _ Besides this, the khan had to 
acknowledge a partial dependence upon Russia, he was obliged to reimburse 
her by a considerable sum of money for the expenses incurred in the cam¬ 
paign, and to allow the Russian merchants to trade freely in his dominions; 
he was pledged to discountenance plundering, to set at liberty all pri^ners 
and slaves, and to abolish throughout his possessions forever all traflic m 
slaves. Thus, through the medium of the Czar Liberator, freedom was brought 
into central Asia — the land of slavery and of arbitrary rule. The complete 
pacification of a great country was accomplished. 


THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR (1877-1878 A.D.) 

Besides the wars already enumerated, Russia had, under the reign of the 
Czar Liberator, to carry on another war, which entailed innumerable sacrifices. 

In the summer of 1875, the Skvonians of the two Turkish dependencies 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, inhabited by Servian races, rose against their 
oppressors, the Turks, and decided to take up arn^ in defence of their faith, 
freedom, and property, and the honour of their wives and daughters, and to 
endeavour to obtain equal rights with the Mussulman subjects of Turkey. 

In the summer of 1876 the neighbouring Slavonian principalities of Mon¬ 
tenegro and Servia came to the aid of the Bosnians and Herzegovinians, and 
declared war against Turkey. The Montenegrins were under the leadership 
of their Prince Nicholas, and the Servian troops under the command of the 
Russian General Tchernaiev, the hero of Tashkend, who volunteered his 
services to the Slavonians. 

Although Montenegro, which was small in the number of its sons, but 
mighty by their bravery and their love of freedom, had more than once 
defeated the Turkish army, Servia with her few troops could not stand against 
the Turkish troops, which definitively overcanae the Servian forces and were 
about to invade the frontiers of Servia. Russia, however, did not allow this 
invasion to take place, and in October, 1876, the emperor Alexander II 
required from the Turkish sultan the immediate cessation of further hos¬ 
tilities against the Servians, and in order to support these demands he _ or¬ 
dered that a portion of the Russian army should be placed on a war footing. 
The decisive action of the czar towards the Turkish government at once 
stopped the invasion of the Turkish hordes into Servia, and a two months’ 
armistice was concluded between Servia and Turkey. 

But in spite of this, the Turks continued their cruelties amongst the 
Christians of the Balkans; defenceless Bulgaria in particular suffered from 
the fury of the THirks. They traversed the country with fire and sword, striv¬ 
ing to stifle the movement taking place there by the savage slaughter of 
thousands of the inhabitants, without distinction of sex or age. 

For a long while Russia endeavoured to avert the situation, without hay¬ 
ing recourse to arms, in order—as Alexander_II expressed it—“to avoid 
shedding the precious blood of the sons of Russia.” But all his efforts were 
unsuccessful, all means of arbitration were exhausted and also the patience 
of that most peace-loving of monarchs, the emperor Alexander II. He found 
himself obliged to declare war against Turkey and to-advance his troops 
towards the Turkish frontier._ On the 19th of April, 1877, the emperor joined 
his army at Kishinev, where it had been commanded to assemble, and on the 
24th of the same month, after public prayers, he informed the troops of their 
approaching entry upon the frontiers of Turkey. Thus commenced the Russo- 
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Turki^ war, which was carried on simultaneously in two parts of the world 
— m Europe and m Asia. 

The commander-iri-chief of the Russian troops upon the Asiatic theatre of 
the war was the grand-duke Michael Nikolaivitch, governor of the Caucasus 
A few days after the issue of the manifesto declaring war, the Russian troops 
had occupied the Turkish fortress of Bajazet without a struggle (April SOth) 
and had proceeded to besiege the first class fortress of Kars, justly regarded 
as 9 ne of the chief points of support of the Turkish army in Asia Minor after 
which at the beginning of May they took by assault another sufficiently impor¬ 
tant Turkish fortress — that of Ardahan. 


As to the Danubian army, of which the grand-duke Nicholas Nikolaivitch 
was appointed commander-in-chief, on the very day of the declaration of war 
it entered into the principality of Roumania, which was subject to Turkey 
and directed its rnarch towards the Danube. At the passage of the Danube’ 
the problem consisted in diverting the attention of the Turks from the spot 
where the chief forces of the Russian army were to cross. This was accom¬ 
plished with entire success; complete secrecy was maintained, and during 
^6 niglit between the 26th and 27th of June the Russian troops crossed the 
Danube with the assistance of pontoons and rafts, at a point where the Turks 
least expected it, namely, from Zimnitzi (between the fortresses of Rustchuk 
and Nikopol) to Sistova; the Russian losses in this great undertaking did not 
exceed 1,000 men fallen from the ranks. Having thus crossed the Danube and 
disembarked on the enemy’s shores, the Russian troops, without giving their 
adversaries time to recover, began to move into the heart of Bulgaria, and 
took town after town and fortress after fortress from the Turks. 

But in Asia as well as in Europe the first brilliant successes of the Rus¬ 
sians were followed by some serious reverses, which like the victories were 
first manifested upon the Asiatic seat of the war. The most serious reverse 
of the Russians in Asia was the unsuccessful attack (June 25th) upon the 
Turkish stronghold near Zeven, after which the Russian troops were obliged 
to raise for a time even the siege of Kars, and to retire within their own fron¬ 
tiers. But the temporary reverses of the Russian troops on the European 
theatre of the war were far more important. The most serious reverse during 
the entire [icriod of the Eastern war was the attack of the Russian troops 
upon Plevna. Plevna was an insignificant Bulgarian town. The Russian troops 
hoped easily to overcome it, and on the 20th of July a small detachment of 
them attacked Plevna. But it turned out that the Turks had already man¬ 
aged to concentrate considerable forces within the little town, under the com- 
mand of the best of their leaders, the gifted and resolute Osman-Pasha, added 
to which the most talented European engineer had constructed round Plevna, 
in the space of a few days, a network of fortifications, I’endering Plevna an 
impregnable position. In consequence of this the first attack of the Russian 
troops on Plevna was repulsed by the Turks; the losses of the Russians 
amounted to three thousand killed. 


Ten days later (on the 30th of July) the Russian troops made a second 
attack against Plevna. But this time again the attack resulted in a like 
defeat; the enemy’s forces, which far exceeded those of the Russians, repelled 
all the assaults of the Russian troops, added to which this second attack on 
Plevna cost the Russians 7,500 men. Following upon this, with the arrival 
of fresh reinforcements for the army encamped before Plevna, a third and 
final heroic efiort was made to take this fortified position by storm. The 
chief part in the attack was_ taken by the brave young general Skobelev and 
his detachment. But in spite of his brilliant action, in spite of the heroism 
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and self-sacrifice displayed by Ms soldiers, tMs assault also was unsuccessful. 
On the 12th of September, Skobelev repulsed five furious attacks by the whole 
mass of Turks, but not receiving assistance, he was obliged to retreat. This 
last reverse cost the Russians as many as 3,000 killed and nearly 10,0p0 
wounded. But following on these reverses came a rapidly successive series 
of victories of the Russian troops over the Turkish, both in Asia and in 


The crowning success of the Russian troops in Asia w^ the fall on the 
ISth of November of the terrible stronghold of Kars, which was taken by 
General Loris-Melikov, after a heroic assault by night. All Europe recog¬ 
nised the taking of Kars as one of the greatest and most difficult of military 
exploits ever achieved. At the same time, on the European theatre of the 
war on the southern slope of the Balkans a great Turkish body of troops was 
concentrated under the command of the talented leader Suleiman Pasha, with 
the object of retaking at any cost the Shipka pass, which was occupied by a 
gmall Russian detachment. During the space of seven days (from the 21st 
to the 28th of August) the Turks endeavoured to wrest from the Russians the 
Shipka pass, and a series of furious attacks was made with this object. _ On 
the first two days a handful of heroes, who defended the heights of Shipka, 
repulsed all the desperate efforts of Suleiman Pasha’s entire army! The echo 
of the incessant artillery fire became one endless roll of thunder. The Rus¬ 
sian ranks dwindled and were exhausted from wounds and fatigue. It was 
at that time that the Russian gunners, under the command of General Radet- 
zki came to their assistance, and by the 24th of August fresh reinforcements 
arrived. The Turks’ insane attacks still continued during the 25th, 26th 
and 27th, but on the evening of the 27th of August all was suddenly quiet; 
the Turks had become convinced that they could not overcome the steadfast¬ 
ness and bravery of the Russian troops defending the Shipka pass, and had 


Meanwhile, after the third attempt on Plevna, it was_ decided not to renew 
ayain such dearly bought attacks, but to limit operations to encircling the 
darkish positions in order to cut off communication between Plevna and the 
surrounding places, and thus to starve the Turks into surrender. 

At the end of October General Gurko’s division, among which were the 
guards, took Gorni Dubinak, Telisch and a series of other Turkish strong¬ 
holds, situated to the southwest of Plevna and protecting the Sophia road, 
along which reinforcements and stores had hitherto been brought into Plevna, 
and°thus cut off entirely all communications between that town and the 
outside. After less than a month’s time all the provisions that the Turks 
had in Plevna were definitively exhausted. On the morning of the 10th of 
December, Osman Pasha, being desirous of penetrating through the Russian 
lines to the Danube, made a violent attempt to get out of Plevna. He cut 
his way through, but after some hours of desperate fighting — during which 
he was wounded in the leg—he was thrown back and compelled to surrender, 
with all his army to the number of more than 40,000 men. This heated action 
cost the Russians 600 men killed, and double that amount wounded. 

Taking deeply to heart the successes of his valiant army and the holy 
work for which it was fighting, the emperor Alexander II had at the end of 
May, 1877, at the very commencement, that is^ of the war, arrived in Bul¬ 
garia, and in spite of the weak state of his health had remained all the while 
amoiigst the acting army of the Danube, sharing all reverses and privations 
of military life on the march. 

“ I go as a brother of mercy,” said the czar when he set off for the active 
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army. And actually, leaving to others all the martial glory of victory over 
the enemy, the emperor concentrated his attention upon the sick and wounded 
soldiers to whom he showed himself not a brother, but a very father of 
mercy. Zealously visiting the sick and wounded soldiers in the hospitals 
and ambulances, the emperor showed them heartfelt sympathy, comforted, 
encouraged, and sustained the sufferers, listened to their tales with fatherly 
love, and with his own hand rewarded those who had distinguished them¬ 
selves by their services in battle. 

The wounded and their families were the object of the emperor Alexander’s 
unwearied care. He was rejoiced when the provisions sent out for the use of 
the wounded by the empress Marie Alexandrovna arrived from St. Peters¬ 
burg. Alexander unfailingly distributed them himself, carefully inquiring of 
each soldier what he wanted, what he liked, and strove to satisfy each suf¬ 
ferer ; to the musicians he gave accordions, to the readers books, to the smokers 
tobacco pouches, to the non-smokers tea, dainties, etc. Both soldiers and 
officers were as pleased as children at receiving presents from the hand of the 
royal “ brother of mercy,” and listening to his cordial, gracious words. The 
soldiers’ love for the emperor, their joy and rapture at seeing him acted like 
living water on the wounded; everyone that could move strove to rise, to 
stand up, to take courage; they stretched out their hands to the czar, kissed 
his raiment and blessed his name. It was only after the fall of Plevna, when 
the war clearly inclined to the advantage of the Russians, and further success 
was entirely secured, that the emperor, bidding farewell to his troops, left 
the active army and in the beginning of December, 1877, returned to Russia. 

Immediately after the taking of Plevna it was decided that, without losing 
time, the Balkans should be crossed. Meanwhile a severe winter had already 
set in and the Turks did not even admit the possibility of the Russian troops 
crossing the Balkans at such a time. But here again all the valour of the 
Russian army was displayed. To take a whole army across the Balkans in 
whiter was a work of the very greatest difficulty and danger; but to cross 
the Trievna pass had never yet been attempted by any army in the world. 
Strictly siieaking, the chief part of the Russian army crossed the Balkans at 
two other points, but it was part of the Russian strategy to carry an insigni¬ 
ficant portion of the troo{)s across by the Trievna pass in order that the 
attention of the Turks should be diverted from the chief army, and the pass¬ 
age of tlie latter thus be facilitated. The accomplishment of this terribly diffi¬ 
cult and almost impossible feat was entrusted to General Kartzev’s division. 
On the night between the 3rd and 4th of January the division moved on 
its road. After having reached by incredible efforts the very summit of 
the pass, where a short time was spent, on the 7th of January General 
Kartzov’s division stormed the Turkish redoubt, forced their way into it and 
drove out the Turks. After this the Russians had to descend to the so-called 
Valley of Roses on the southern slope of the Balkans, which was even much 
steeper than the northern. As soon as the Russians had come down from 
Trievna, the Turks abandoned their positions at the foot of the Great Balkans, 
and General Kartzov’s division entered into communication on one side 
with General Gurko’s division, and on the other with the Shipka division of 
General Radetzki. 

After descending the Balkans to the Valley of Roses, General Radetzki, 
together with General Skobelev, who had come to his assistance after the fall 
of Plevna, attacked on the 9th of January an army of 40,000 Turks at 
Kezanlik, who after a stubborn resistance were defeated and taken prisoners. 
After having devastated and scattered the Turkish army of Shipka and 
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accomplished the feat unexampled in history of the passage of the 
the Russian army continued its victorious advance; Adrianople, the 
capital of the Turkish empire, was taken without a struggle and the troop 
drew near to Constantinople itself. Then, on the 3rd of March, 1878, ^ 

a little place called San Stefano, at ten versts from Constantinople, TurlcOA' 
signed the conditions of peace offered her by Ri^sia. _ c 

Meanwhile the great European powers required that three conditions o 
peace should be submitted to their consideration, and thus the treaty of 
Stefano showed itself to be only a preliminary one; the great Europje^*'” 
powers ratified it only after considerable changes. These altered conditioJn ^ 
of peace were signed in 1878' by the plenipotentiaries of all the great powex'S 
at the Congress of Berlin; after which on the 8th of February, 1879, a 
treaty of peace, based on these same conditions, was signed at Constantinople 
between Russia and Turkey. 

The emperor Alexander might certainly with full right have insiste_d. oix 
the ratification of the treaty of peace of San Stefano without any alterations ; 
but then Russia would have incurred a fresh war with Europe, while tlxe 
emperor deeply felt the necessity of peace. It was time to give the Russian 
people rest after they had made such sacrifices in the struggle for their Sla¬ 
vonian brethren! Pitying his people, the emperor decided — however pain¬ 
ful it might be to him — not to insist on all that had been gained at the pric© 
of Russian blood and confirmed by the treaty of San Stefano with Turlcey, 
but consented in Berlin to great concessions, which did not, however, in any 
way interfere with the liberation of the Christian population of Turkey. 

By the treaties of San Stefano and Berlin, that part of Bessarabia was 
returned to Russia which, by the Peace of Paris in 1856, had been ceded, "to 
her by Turkey after the Crimean campaign. Thanks to this, Russia again 
reached the mouths of the river Danube; in Asia she acquired a portion of 
the Turkish possessions, with the port of Batum and the fortress of Kars, 
which guaranteed her security and future development. Finally, in com¬ 
pensating for the mihtary expenditure incurred by Russia, Turkey was bonne! 
to uay her an indemnity of 300 million roubles. 

‘Thus terminated the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878 — that decisive 
struggle for the liberation of the Slavonians of the Balkan peninsula, and! 
although in consequence of the interference of Europe Russia was far from 
attaining what she had a right to expect after the enormous sacrifices she had 
made, and the glorious victories she had gained, nevertheless the great and 
sacred object of the war was attained; on the memorable day of the emancipa¬ 
tion of the peasants in Russia, also the Slavonian nations of the Balkan pen¬ 
insula were liberated, by the help of Russia and her great monarch, from the 
Turkish yoke which had oppressed them for ages. To the emperor Ale^c- 
ander II, who gave freedom to many millions of his own subjects, was allotted 
also the glorious role of hberator of the Balkan Christians, by whom he W£t£u 
a second time named the Czar-Liberator! 



SPREAD OF EDUa4.TION AND CIVILISATION 

The new order of things established in Russia, thanks to the great reforms 
of Emperor Alexander II, called forth a particular want of educated, enlight¬ 
ened men. They w-ere necessary to the wise interpretation and execution of 
the luminous ideas of the Czar-Liberator. 

Recognising that the spread of education amongst the people is an indis¬ 
pensable condition of its prosperity, the emperor Alexander II, who hnd 
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become convinced by a personal survey of Russia, that one of the chief obsta¬ 
cles to her progress lay in the ignorance of the people, wished to give to 
his subjects the means for the highest degree of enlightenment. _ This solicitude 
was expressed in a radical reform of all the educational establishments of the 
empire, beginning with the university and finishing with the national schools. 
Properly speaking, it may be asserted that the primary national schools and 
village schools were created during the reign of Alexander II, for until his 
reign the primary education of the people 
was in a sad condition, and amongst them 
an almost total ignorance prevailed. . 

His legislation for the education of the 
masses should Justly be numbered amongst 

the most important works of the Czar- J'- 

Liberator. But many were the other reforms 

accomplished by him that also had a great ^ ''-a 

and beneficent signification for the Russian 

people. During the reign of the emperor 

Alexander II the country, which had until 

then but few means of intercommunication, 

became covered with a network of rail- 

ways. In conjunction with the extraordi- ' 

narily rapid development of railway com- d ' ■- 

munication, the postal service was perfected, -- Wv ^' 

the telegra,ph made its appearance, while ' JOm - i\ 

commerce and trade acquired wide develop- |\ 

ment. Finally; essential changes and im- > 
provements were introduced into the tinan- ^ 
cial administration of the empire; the police 
was reorganised and certain modifications 
were granted to the press, in consequence 
of which there was a powerful awakenmg 
in the intellectual life of the people. 

THE DEATH OP ALEXANDER 11 

In studying the wars which topk place 
during the reign of Alexander H, it is im- 

possible not to remark that ^ costhhk 

entered upon and carried on, not under tne 

influence of ambition, ? feeling of humanity, in order to pre- 

for conquest, but exclusively out of a t^eelmg m plunder- 

serve those on the fronU of t the^case in the subjection 

ing incursions ot and Khiva), or for the deliverance 

~ple, the dehverance o. 

IKS^ror A^aS nU ^ ‘k" “-Jli 

subjects during the^onsolidation“of the prosperity o: 

of the exaltation pf the j <■ labours and fatherly care oi tne 

the nation But m sF^e oHhe services he rendered to tne 

emperor Alexander II, m ®F ,, . clemency and unusuH 

a& be found those uho had 
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more than once tried by violence to shake the existing state and social o^ga- 
Son 5 Russia and who did not stop at any crime for the attainment of 
their ends. Their boundless audacity finally reached the l^t limits, and 
thev dared more than once to make attempts on the Me of the Cza,^Liberator. 

On the 2nd of March, 1880, the 25th year of the reign of the emperor 
Alexander 11 was accomplished, and this memorable day w^ celebrated with 
heartfelt enthusiasm in both capitals and throughout the whole Russian 
Empire. But amongst the millions of joyous Russian hearts, for one man 
alone in Ru.s.sia the festivity was not a festivity. That man was the czar 
himself the creator of the happiness of many millions of Russians and the 
cause of the rejoicings. The emperor did not doubt the sincere affection ot 
t!;e people towards him; he knew and felt that Russia loved her czar with 
all !.er soul: but at the same time he knew and felt, that in spite of ail the 
irlorv of his reign, in spite of the great measures he had accomplished, the 
Irnid* bore a handful of malcontents, whose designs it was beyond 
tine liower of anyone to arrest. 

the fatal 13th of March, 1881, came. About one o’clock m the afternoon 
the emperor drove in a carriage from the Winter Palace in St. Petersburg, 
accompanied by his usual escort, to the Michael riding school to assist at a 
grand military parade, appointed to take place that day. Coming out of 
tiie ri .iing school at the end of the parade, at about a quarter to three, and 
learning that the grand duke Michael Nikolaivitch, who was present at the 
I arade. intended to visit the grand duchess Catherine Mikhailovna at the 
Mikhailovski palace, the emperor proposed to his brother that they should 
go together. After spending about half an hour at the Mikhailovski palace 
the emperor came out alone, without the grand duke, and told the coachman 
to drive home by the same way.” The carriage set off along the Catherine 
canal, in the direction of the Theatre bridge. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, at a distance of about 350 feet from 
the eorner of the Engineer street, the emperor’s carriage as it drove along the 
side of the canal, past the garden of the Mikhailovski palace, came alongside 
a youiig man at the foot-path of the canal; he afterwards turned out to be 
the citizen Xieholas Ivanovitch Rissakov. When he came on a line with the 
imperial carriage, Rissakov turned his face towards it, and before the escort 
could notice anything, quickly threw beneath the feet of the horses harnessed 
to the carriage, something white like snow, which afterwards turned out to be 
an explosive instrument wrapped up in a handkerchief. At the same instant 
a dtcifening crash, like a salvo of artillery, resounded; two Cossacks riding 
LM?hInd ti.e czar’s equipage fell from their horses wounded, and a fourteen- 
yeur-old peasant boy, mortally wounded, lay groaning on the pavement; a 
thick cloud of snow and splinters filled the air. The emperor’s carriage 
anpearc I much damaged by the explosion; all the four windows and the little 
gn.i.-’S behind were bruken, the frame of the door was splintered at the side 
m.J back, :he side of the carriage was broken and the bottom seriously 
When he had thrown the explosive instrument under the carriag^ 
Ri^^ak v beuaii to run off in the direction of the Nevski Prospect; but at a 
lew yard:, from the spot where the explosion had taken nlaee. 


fel 


explosion had taken place, he slipped, 
ui was seized by some soldiers w^ho came up. The emperor himself 
V as entirely uninjured. He ordered the coachman to stop the horses opened 
tne leit duor, got out of the carriage, and went to the spot where Rissakov 
was mready surrounded by a crowd of people. 

Tneii, ehen the em^ror, desiring to exanaine the spot where the explosion 
iiad taken |iiace, had lett Rissakov, and had made a few steps along the path* 
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way of the canal, another man—who turned out to be a Pole named Grine- 
vetzki—waiting till the emperor was at a distance of two yards from him 
raised his arms and threw something on the footpath at the very feet of the 
emperor. At the same moment, not more than four or five minutes after 
the first explosion, another deafening explosion was heard, after which a 
mass of smoke, snow and scraps of clothing enveloped everything for some 
moments. When the column of smoke dispersed, to the stricken gaze of the 
spectators a truly awful sight was presented: about twenty men more or 
less severely wounded by the two explosions lay on the pavement, and 
amongst them was the emperor. Leaning his back against the railing of the 
canal, without his cap or riding cloak, half sitting on the footpath, was the 
monarch; he was covered with blood and breathing with difiiculty; the bare 
legs of the august martyr were both broken, the blood flowed copiously from 
them, and his face was covered with blood. The cap and cloak that had 
fallen from the emperor’s head and shoulders, and of which there remained 
but blood-stained and burnt fragments, lay beside him. 

At^ the sight of such an unexpected, such an incredible disaster, not only 
the uninjured, but also the sufferers from the explosion rushed to the emperor’s 
help. liaising the wounded emperor, who was already losing consciousness, 
the persons who surrounded him, with the grand duke Michael, who had 
arrived on the spot, carried him to the sledge of Colonel Evorginski, who had 
been following the emperor’s equipage. Leaning over the emperor’s shoulder, 
the grand duke inquired if he heard, to which the emperor replied, “ I hear,” 
and then in answer to the question of how he felt the emperor said: “ Quicker 
... to the palace,” and then as if answering the proposal to take him to 
the nearest house to get help, the emperor said, “ Take me to the palace to 
die . . . there.” These were the last words of the dying monarch, heard 
by an eye-witness of the awful crime of the 13th of March. After this the 
eniperor was placed in Colonel Dvorginzki’s sledge and transported to the 
Winter Palace. When the palace was reached the emperor was already 
unconscious, and at 25 minutes to 4 o’clock Alexander II was no more. 

The emperor Alexander II was great not only as the czar of a nation of 
many millions, but by a life devoted to the welfare of his subjects; he was 
great as the incarnation of goodness, love and clemency. The autocratic 
naonarch of one of the vastest empires of the world, this czar was governed 
in all his actions by the dictates of his loving heart. Showing himself a great 
example of self-sacrificing human love, he lived only in order to exalt the 
land of Russia, to alleviate the necessities and consolidate the welfare of his 
people.^* 
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CHAPTER XIII 

REACTION, EXPANSION, AND THE WAR WITH JAPAN 

^ the history of Russia the period extending from 1882 to 1902 was 
much less eventful than the thirty years immediately preceding. The reign 

a time of important administrative reforms and of 
great economic, social, and intellectual changes in the life of the nation. 

^ the emancipated peasantry had been made com¬ 

munal proprietora of the soil, a democratic system of rural and municipal self- 
govemment for local affairs had been introduced, the tribunals of all^egrees 
radicaUy reorganised, means had been taken for developing more 
the vast natural resources of the country, public instruction had 
unprecedented impetus, a considerable amount of liberty had been 
accorded to the press, a hberal spirit had been suddenly evoked and had 
spread rapidly among aU sections of the educated classes, a new imagimtive 
literature dealing largely with economic, philosophical, and social 
questions had sprung into existence, and for a time the younff generation 

awakenmg from her traditioL lelhlrgy, was 
about to oyertake, and soon to surpass, on the paths of national progress the 
more adyanced nations of western Europe. progress, me 

These sanguine expectations were not fuUy realised. The economic and 
moral condition of the peasantry was not much improyed, and in many dis- 
Sf positive iinpoverishment and demoralisation. Local 

self-government after a short period of feverish and not always well-dirS 
activityshowed s^ptoms of organic exhaustion. The reforaed tribunals 
though mcomparably_ better than their predecessors, did not give SSi 

administration the corruption and long-SSb- 
hshed abuses which had momentarily vanished began to reappear. Indtil 
trial enterprises did not always succeed. Education produced manv un¬ 
foreseen and undesirable practical results. The libertv of fho nvaJa f 
unfrequently degenerated iSto license. The IteVS whiA hK fi™ 
confined itself to demandmg feasible reforms soon sostpH Jntn ' 

of socialistic dreaming and revolutionary projects ^ 

In short. It became only too evident that there was no royal road to 
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a Russia, like other nations, must be content to 

Tn tw laboriously along the rough path of painful experience, 

in these circumstances sangume enthusiasm naturally gave way to desnond- 
ency, and the reforming zeal of the government was replaced by tendmcies 
of a decidedly reactionary kind. Already in the last years of the reign of 
^exander II, these tendencies had found expression in ukases and minis- 
terial circulars, and ^alous liberalism was more and more discountenanced in 
the official world. Partly from a feeling of despondency, and partly from a 
country required rest in order to judge the practical 
results of the reforms already accomplished, the czar refrained from initiating 
any new leg^lation of an important kind, and the government gave it to be 
understood that the period of radical reforms was closed. 

In the younger ranks of the educated classes this state of things had pro- 
duced. much d^satisfaction, which soon found expression in revolutionary 
agitation. At nrst the agitation was of an academic character, and was dealt 
with by the press censure, but it gradually took the form of secret associa¬ 
tions) and the police had to interfere. There were no great, well-organised, 
secret societies, but there were many small groups, composed chiefly of malA * 
pd female students of the universities and technical schools, which worked 
mdependently for a common purpose. That purpose was the overthrow of 
the existing regime and the reorganisation of society on collectivist princi- 
p^es. Iindmg that the walls of autocracy could not be overturned by blasts 
of revolutionary trumpets, the young enthusiasts determined to seek the sup¬ 
port of the masses, or, as they termed it, “ to go in among the people ” (Uii 
V narodj. Under the guise of doctors, midwives, teachers, governesses, 
factory hands, or co^on labourers, they sought to make proselytes among 
the peasantry and the workmen in the industrial centres by revolutionary 
pamphlets and oral explanations. 

For a tirne the propaganda had very little success, because the uneducated 
peasants and factory workers could not easily understand the phraseology 
and principles of scientific socialism; but when the propagandists descended 
to a lower platform and spread rumours that the czar had given all the land 
to the peasants, and that the proprietors were preventing his benevolent 
intentions from being carried into effect, there was a serious danger of agra- 
nm disturbances, and energetic measures were adopted by the authorities. 
Wholesale arrests were made by the police, and many of the accused were 
in^risoned or exiled to distant provinces, some by the regular judicial pro- 
c^ure, and others bj?^ so-called ^^administrative: procedure,’’ without trial, 
rhe activity of the police and the sufferings of the victims naturally produced 
mtense excitement and bitterness among those who escaped, and a secret 
body calling itself the executive committee announced in its clandestinely 
printed organs that those who distinguished themselves by endeavouring to 
suppress the propaganda would be removed. A number of officials had been 
condemned to death by this secret terrorist tribunal, and in some cases its 
sentences were carried out. As these terrorist measures had quite the oppo¬ 
site of the desired effect, repeated attempts had been made on the life of the 
emperor. At last, on the 13th of March, 1881, the carefully-laid plans of the 
conspirators, [as related in the last chapter], were successful. 


THE REACTIONART POLICY UNDER ALEXANDER III 

Finding repressive police measures insufficient to suppress the revolution¬ 
ary movement, Alexander II had entertained the idea of giving a certain 
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satisfaction to moderate liberal opinion without restricting his autocratic 
power. With this object in view he had appointed General Loris-Melikov, 
who was credited with liberal views, minister of the interior, and on_ the 
morning of his death he had signed a ukase creating several commissions, 
composed of high official personages and eminent private individuals, who 
should prepare reforms in various branches of the administration. 

His son and successor Alexander III (1881-94), who had never shown 
much sympathy with liberalism in any form, entered frankly on a reaction¬ 
ary policy, which was pursued consistently during the whole of his reign. 
He could not, of course, undo the great reforms of his predecessor, but he 
amended them in such a way as to counteract what he considered the exag¬ 
gerations of liberalism. Local seh-government in the village communes, the 

rural districts, and the towns was care¬ 
fully restricted, and placed to a greater 
extent under the control of the regular 
officials. 

The reformers of the previous reign 
had endeavoured to make the emanci¬ 
pated peasantry administratively and 
economically independent of the landed 
proprietors; the conservatives of this 
later era, proceeding on the assump¬ 
tion that the peasants did not know 
how to make a proper use of the liberty 
prematurely conferred upon them, en¬ 
deavoured to re-establish the influence 
of the landed proprietors by appoint¬ 
ing from amongst them “ land-chiefs,” 
" Ty.-y to exercise over the peas- 

ants of their district a certain amount 
of patriarchal jurisdiction. The re- 
alexasder hi formers of the previous reign had 

(1845-1894) sought to make the new local adminis¬ 

tration (zemstvo) a system of genuine 
rural self-government and a basis for future parliamentary institutions; these 
later conservatives transformed it into a mere branch of the ordinary state 
administration, and took precautions against its ever assuming a political 
character. Even municipal institutions, which had never shown much vital¬ 
ity, were subjected to similar restrictions. In short, the various forms of 
local self-government, which were intended to raise the nation gradually to. 
the higher political level of western Europe, were condemned as unsuited, 
to the naticinal character and traditions, and as productive of disorder and. 
demoralisation. They were accordingly replaced in great measure by the old 
autocratic methods of administration, and much of the administrative cor¬ 
ruption which had been cured, or at least repressed, by the reform enthusiasm 
again flourished luxuriantly. 

In a small but influential section of the educated classes there was a con¬ 
viction that the revolutionary tendencies, which culminated in nihilism and 
anarcihism, proceeded from the adoption of cosmopolitan rather tha.n national 
principles in all spheres of educational and administrative activity, and that 
the best remedy for the evils from which the country was suffering was to 
be found in a return to the three great principles of nationality, orthodoxy 
and autocracy. This doctrine, which had been invented by the Slavophila 
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of a previous generation, was early instilled into the mind of Alexander ITT 
by Pobiedonostsep who was one of his teachers, and later his mosUrusted 
adviser, and its mfluence can be traced in aU the more importLt acts oTtS 
pvernment during that monarch’s reign. His determinSn to Saintl 
autocracy was officially proclaiined a few days after his accession. . National- 
1 V orthodoxy, which pe so closely connected as to be almost 

blended together in the Russian mind, received not less attention. 

THE EUSSIPICATION OP THE PROVINCES 

Even in European Russia the regions near the frontier contain a great 
variety of nationalities, languages, and religions. In Finland the population 
IS composed of Finmsh-speaking and Swedish-speaking Protestantsfthe Baltic 
\“J,^bited by German-speaking, Lett-sptaking, and Esth-sp?ak- 
ing Lutherans, the inhabitants of the southwestern provinces are chieflv Pol¬ 
ish-speaking Roman Catholics and Yiddish-speaking Jews; in the Crimea and 
® there are a considerable number of Tatar-speaking 

Mohammedans, and in the Caucasus there is a conglomeration of races and 
languages such as is to be found on no other portion of the earth’s surface 
1 1 various nationalities were allowed to retain unmo¬ 

lested the language, religion, and peculiar local administration of their ances- 
torS’ but when the new nationality doctrine came into fashion attempts were 
made to spread anaong them the language, religion, and administrative insti- 
tutions of the dominant race. In the reigns of Nicholas I and Alexander II 
these attempts were merely occasional and intermittent; under Alexander 
ill they were made systematically and with very little consideration for the 
leelings, wishes, and interests of the people concerned. The local institutions 
were assimilated to those of the purely Russian provinces; the use of the 
Russian language was made obligatory in the administration, in the tribunals 
and to some ex^tent in the schools; the spread of eastern orthodoxy was 
encouraged by the authorities, whilst the other confessions were placed under 
severe restrictions; foreigners were prohibited from possessing landed prop- 
f-k 1 ^ j some provinces administrative measures were taken for making 
the land pass into the hands of orthodox Russians. In this process some of 
^officials displayed probably an amount of zeal beyond the intentions 
of the government, but any attempt to oppose the movement was rigorously 
punished. ^ 

Of aU the various races the Jews were the most severely treated. The 
great majority of them had long been confined to the western and south¬ 
western provinces. In the rest of the country they had not been allowed to 
reside in the villages, because their habits of keeping vodka-shops and lending 
money at usurious interest were found to demoralise the peasantry, and even 
in the towns their number and occupations had been restricted by the author¬ 
ities. But, partly from the usual laxity of the administration and partly 
from the readiness of the Jews to conciliate the needy officials, the rules had 
been by no means strictly applied. As soon as this fact became known to 
Alexander III he ordered the rules to be strictly carried out, without con¬ 
sidering what an enormous amount of hardship and suffering such an order 
entailed. He also caused new rules to be enacted by which his Jewish sub- 
jects were heavily handicapped in education and professional advancement. 
In short, complete russification of all non-Russian populations and institu¬ 
tions was the chief aim of the government in home affairs. 
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EOEEIGN- POHCT; THE EBEITCH ALLIANCE 

]Athe foreign policy of_ the empire Alex^der III likewise introduced 
considerable changes. During his father’s reign its main objects were: in 
the west, the maintenance of the alliance with Germany; in southeastern 
Europe, the recovery of what had been lost by the Crimean War, the gradual 
weakening of the sultan’s authority, and the increase of Bussian influence 
among the minor Slav nationalities; in Asia, the gradual but cautious expan¬ 
sion of Russian domination. In the reign of Alexander III the first of these 
objects was abandoned. Already, before his accession, the bonds of friend¬ 
ship which irnited Russia to Germany had been weakened by the action of 
Bismarck in giving to the cabinet of St. Petersburg at the Berlin congress 
less diplomatic support than was expected, and by the Austro-German treaty 
of alliance (October, 1879), concluded avowedly for the purpose of opposing 
Russian aggression; but the old relations were partly re-established by secret 
negotiations in 1880, by a meeting of the young czar and the old emperor at 
Dantzic in 1881, and by the meeting of the three emperors at Skiemewice in 
1884, by which the Three Emperors’ League was reconstituted for a term of 
three years. 

Gradually, however, a great change took place in the czar’s views with 
regard to the German alliance. He suspected Bismarck of harbouring hostile 
designs against Russia, and he came to recognise that the permanent weak¬ 
ening of France was not in accordance with Russian political interests. He 
determined, therefore, to oppose any further disturbance of the balance of 
power in favour of Germany, and when the treaty of Skiemewice expired in 
1887, he declined to renew it. From that time Russia gravitated slowly 
towards an aUianee with France, and sought to create a counterpoise against 
the Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria, and Italy. The czar was reluctant 
to bind himself by a formal treaty, because the French government did not 
offer the requisite guarantees of stability, and because he feared that it might 
be induced, by the prospects of Russian support, to assume an aggressive 
attitude towards Germany. He recognised, however, that in the event of a 
great European war the two nations would in all probability be found fighting 
on the same side, and that if they made no preparations for concerted military 
action, they would be placed at a grave disadvantage in comparison with their 
opponents of the Triple Alliance, who were believed to have already worked 
out an elaborate plan of campaign. In view of this contingency the Russian 
and French military authorities studied the military questions in common, 
and the result of their labours was the preparation of a military convention, 
which was finally ratified in 1894. During this period the relations between 
the two governments and the two countries became much more cordial. In 
the summer of 1891 the visit to Kronstad of a French squadron under Admiral 
Gervais was made the occasion for an enthusiastic demonstration in favour 
of a Franco-Russian alliance; and two years later (October, 1893) a stiU 
more enthusiastic reception was given to the Russian Admiral Avelan and 
his oflScers when they visited Toifion and Paris. But it was not till after the 
death of Alexander III that the word “alliance” was used publicly by official 
personages. In 1895 the term was first publicly employed by Ribot, then 
president of the council, in the chamber of deputies, but the expressions he 
used were so vague that they did not entirely remove the prevailing doubts 
as to the existence of a formal treaty. Two years later (August, 1897), dur¬ 
ing the official visit of President Felix Faure to St. Petersburg, a little more 
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light was thrown on the subject. In the complimentary speeches delivered 
by the president of the French Republic and the czar, France and Russia 
were referred to as allies, and the term nations alliSes was afterwards 
repeatedly used on occasions of a similar kind. 

In southeastern Europe Alexander III adopted an attitude of reserve 
and expectancy. He greatly increased and strengthened his Black Sea fleet 
so as to be ready for any emergency that might arise, and in June 1886* 
contrary to the declaration made in the Treaty of Berlin (Article 59) he 
ordered Batum to be transformed into a fortified naval port, but in’the 
Balkan Peninsula he persistently refrained, under a good deal of provocation 
from any intervention that might lead to a European war. The Bulgarian 
government, first under Prince Alexander and afterwards under the direc¬ 
tion of Stambulov, pursued systematically an anti-Russian policy, but 
the cabinet of St. Petersburg confined itself officially to breaking off diplo¬ 
matic relations and making diplomatic protests, and unofficially to gmng 
tacit encouragement to revolutionary agitation. In Asia, during the reign 
of Alexander III, the expansion of Russian domination made consideraWe 
progress.^ 

THE CONQUEST OF THE TEICKE-TUECOMANS (1S77-1SS1 A.D.) 

Transcaspia is the official name given to the territory east of the Caspian 
which was annexed by Russia in 1881 shortly after the accession of Alexander 
III. The country was inhabited by the Turcomans—a branch of the Turk¬ 
ish race —who have been identified with the old Parthians. They were a 
brave but wild and lawless people, bands of whom would frequently sweep 
down upon a peaceful village, kill the men, and carry off the women and chil- 
dr6ii to bo sold as slaves in Bokhara and Khiva. Whole villages were some- 
times wiped out in this way. The marauding raids of the Turcomans were 
a constant menace to the northern frontier of Persia and we frequently find 
the Persians engaged in war with them. The great Nadir Shah was himself 
a Turcoman. In 1861 the Persians had made a final attack on the Turcomans 
or Tekkes, as they are commonly called, and defeated them. 

The Russian conquest of the Central Asian khanates, however, materially 
altered_ the situation of these nomadic robbers; they could no longer sell 
slaves in Bokhara, as the Russian laws forbade slavery, neither could they 
carry on their depredations in lands _ guarded by the Russians, hence they 
turned to Persia and offered her their allegiance in return for her support 
against these civilised intruders. But they were now a serious obstacle in 
the way of these same Russians. Caravans from Bokhara and the East, to 
reach the Caspian, had to cross the Turcoman desert or else make a long 
detour to the north, and these plundering tribes seriously interfered with 
commerce. 

In 1877 General Lomakin was sent against the Tekkes, but the Russo- 
Turkish war intervened before he had accomplished anything. In 1878 
Lomakin attacked Dengil Teppe, was defeated by the Tekkes, and forced to 
retreat. The natives were greatly encouraged by this victory, their raids 
increased,_ and they tried to stir up the Bokharans and Effiivans to revolt. 
The Russians now undertook more vigorous measures. General Skobelev 
was put in charge of the campaign, a portable railway was started from the 
shores of the Caspian towards the Amu Daria, a large force of artillery was 
conveyed to the front, and a water distillery—of the greatest service in this 
waterless region — was established at KrasnoVodsk. Colonel Kuropatkin, 
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who had been on Skobelev’s staff in the Russo-Turkish war, came by forced 
marches to assist his former chief. 

The Turcomans were intrenched in three camps—Yangi Kala, Dangil 
Teppe, and Geok Teppe. The Russians began the main attack on January 
1st, 1881, charging first upon Yangi Kala. The Tekkes fought with the 
greatest bravery, but the Russian artillery forced them to evacuate. The 
Turcoman sorties were made usually a little after sunset and the attacks were 
exceedingly fierce. The Tekkes had their wives and children in camp with 
them, huddled in their felt tents, and their sufferings under the continual 
artillery fire must have been terrible. Finally upon January 24th, after 
three weeks of fighting, the Russians were successful, the Tekkes were routed 
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with great loss to both Russians and Turcomans. There are different esti¬ 
mates given as to the total number killed. 

Beveridge’sc figures, given below, cannot be far from right. He uses 
this siege to illustrate the Russian method of conquest. Their method, he 
says, ^^is to wage war while war exists and ^ to employ the methods of peace 
only when war is over.” He declares that Skobelev slaughtered twenty 
thousand men, women, and children at a place called Geok Teppe, utterly 
refusing to accept their surrender; but he finds palliation, if not excuse, for 
this deed in the belief that it was a policy that in the end made for the 
interests of humanity. He thinks it no worse to kill that number of people 
within a few days than to have the process dragged out over a long period 
of years; while the difference in effect on the law and order of the race is 
obvious. By Skobelev’s method a lesson was embodied that led to a complete 
re-organisation of the social conditions. 
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From that day to this, human life and property have been secure in 
Central Asia; whereas a more conciliatory policy would probably have 
resulted in increasing rather than checking lawlessness- Beveridge sees in 
this incident a characteristic type of Russian government and method. He 
thinks'that where law and order have been established at the point of the 
bayonet, they have tended to be upheld by the hands of the people. '' Among 
all the defects of Russian civilisation,’’ he says, “ its virtues are striking and 
elemental, and one of the chief of them is stability.” Doubtless there is an 
element of truth in this view, but it is one that will not commend itself at a first 
glance to every observer of Russian military matters. It may be added, how¬ 
ever, that Beveridge supports his view by calling attention to the efl&cacy of the 
Russian methods as practised in Manchuria during the Boxer movement.<^ 

The country of the Turcomans thus conquered was annexed to the Rus¬ 
sian Empire, the final annexation of Merv taking place in 1884.^ Alexander III 
then allowed the military authorities to push forward in the direction of 
Afghanistan, until in March, 1885, an engagement took place between Rus¬ 
sian and Afghan forces at Penjdeh. Thereupon the British government, 
which had been for some time carrying on negotiations with the cabinet of 
St. Petersburg for a delimitation of the Russo-Afghan frontier, intervened 
energetically and prepared for war; but a compromise was effected, and after 
more than two years of negotiation a delimitation convention was signed at 
St. Petersburg on July 20th, 1887. The forward movement of Russia was 
thus stopped in the direction of Herat, but it continued with great activity 
farther east in the region of the Pamir, until another Anglo-Russian conven¬ 
tion was signed in 1895. During the whole reign of Alexander III the increase 
of territory in central Asia is calculated by Russian authorities at 429,895 
square kilometres. 

ACCESSION OP NICHOLAS II (1894 A.D.) 

On November 1st, 1894, Alexander III died, and was succeeded by his 
son, Nicholas II, who, partly from similarity of character and partly from 
veneration for his father’s memory, continued the existing lines of policy in 
home and foreign affairs. The expectation entertained in many quarters 
that great legislative changes would at once be made in a liberal sense was 
not realised. Wlien an influential deputation from the province of Tver, 
which had long enjoyed a reputation for liberalism, ventured to hint in a 
loyal address that the time had come for changes in the existing autocratic 
regime they received a reply which showed that the emperor had no inten¬ 
tion of rnaking any such changes. Private suggestions in the same sense, 
offered directly and respectfully, were no better received, and no important 
changes were made in the legislation of the preceding reign. But a great 
alteration took place noiselessly in the manner of carrying out the laws and 
ministerial circulars. 

Though resembling his father in the main points of his character, the 
young czar was of a more humane disposition, and he was much less of a 
doctrinaire. With his father’s aspiration of making holy Russia a homo¬ 
geneous empire he thoroughly sympathised in principle, but he disliked the 
systematic persecution of Jews, heretics, and schismatics to which it gave 
rise, and he let it be understood, without any formal order or proclamation, 
that the severe measures hitherto employed would not meet with his approval. 
The officials were not slow to take the hint, and their undue zeal at once dis¬ 
appeared. Nicholas II showed, however, that his father’s policy of russi- 
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fication was neitlier to be reversed nor to be abandoned. When an influential 
deputation was sent from Finland to St. Petersburg to represent to him 
resnectfuUv that the officials were infringing the local rights md privileges 
solemnly accorded at the time of the annexation, it was ref^ed an audience, 
and the leaders of the movement were informed indirectly that local mterests 
must be subordinated to the general welfare of the empire. In accordance 
with this declaration, the policy of russification in Finland was steadily main¬ 
tained and caused much disappointment, not only to the Finlanders, but also 
to the other nationalities who desired the preservation of their ancient rights. 

In foreign affairs Nicho- 
^ las II hkewise continued 

the policy of his predeces- 
certain modifica- 
tions suggested by the 
.. change of circumstances. 

strengthened the cor- 
dial understanding with 
France by a formal agr_ee- 
«•’ ment, the terms of which 

were not divulged,.but he 
never encouraged the 
V ' ^ French government in any 

‘ L\'H& aggressive designs, and he 

■ f * '' ' V maintained friendly rela- 

\ tions with Germany. In 
^ Balkan Peninsula a 

^ slight change of attitude 

W g took place. Alexander III, 

W i indignant at what he con- 

•1 sidered the ingratitude of 

‘ the Slav nationahties, re- 

' mained coldly aloof, as far 

. as possible, from all inter- 

^ zr^'' vention in their affairs. 

^ j About three months after 

‘ “ his death, De Giers, who 

coDTST ltepp Tolstoi thoroughly approved of this 

( 1828 —) attitude, died (January 

26th, 1895), and his suc¬ 
cessor, Prince Lobanov, minister of foreign affairs from March 19th, 1895, to 
August 30th, 1896, endeavoured to recover what he considered Russia’s legiti¬ 
mate influence in the Slav world. 

For this purpose Russian diplomacy became more active in southeastern 
Europe. The result was perceived first in Montenegro and Servia, and then 
in Bulgaria. Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria had long been anxious to legalise 
his position by a reconciliation, and as soon as he got rid of Stambulov 
he made advances to the Russian government. They were well received, and 
a reconciliation was effected on certain conditions, the first of which was 
that Prince Ferdinand’s eldest son and heir should become a member of the 
Eastern orthodox church. As another means of opposing Western influence 
in southeastern Europe, Prince Lobanov inclined to the poh(;y of protecting 
rather than weakening the Ottoman empire. When the British government 
seemed disposed to use coercive measures for the protection of the Armenians, 
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he gave it clearly to be understood that any such proceeding would be opposed 
by Russia. 

After Prince Lobanov’s death and the appointment of Count Muraviev as 
his successor in January, 1897, this tendency of Russian policy became less 
marked. In April, 1897, it is true, when the Greeks provoked a war with 
Turkey, they received no support from St. Petersburg, but at the close of the 
war the czar showed himself more friendly to them; and afterwards, when 
it proved extremely difficult to find a suitable person as governor-general of 
Crete he recommended the appointment of his cousin. Prince George of Greece 
— a selection which was pretty sure to accelerate the union of the island with 
the Hellenic kingdom. How far the recommendation was due to personal 
feeling, as opposed to political considerations, it is impossible to say. 

In Asia,_ after the accession of Nicholas II the expansion of Russia, fol¬ 
lowing the line of least resistance and stimulated by the construction of the 
Siberian railway, was effected at the expense of China. As a necessary basis 
for a strong foreign policy the army was systematically strengthened. At 
one moment the schemes for military reorganisation involved such an enor¬ 
mous expenditure that the czar conceived the idea of an agreement among 
the great powers to arrest the increase of national armaments. The idea was 
communicated to the powers somewhat abruptly by Count Muraviev, Prince 
Lobanov’s successor in the direction of foreign affairs, and an international 
conference was held at the Hague to discuss the subject; but it had very 
little practical result, and certainly did not attain the primary object in view. 
[Its final act is given in the appendix to this volume.] 

A sketch of the recent history of Russia, however brief, would be incom¬ 
plete without some mention of the remarkable industrial progress made dur¬ 
ing the period under consideration. Protected by high tariffs and fostered 
by the introduction of foreign capital, Russian manufacturing industry made 
enormous strides. By way of illustration a few figures may be cited. In 
the space of ten years (1887-1897) the number of workers employed in the 
various branches of industrial enterprise rose from 1,318,048 to 2,098,262. 
The consumption of cotton for spinning purposes, which was only 117 million 
kilograms in 1886, was 257 millions in 1898, and the number of spindles, 
according to the weekly journal Russia of August 2nd, 1902, was estimated 
at that date at 6,970,000. Thanks chiefly to this growth of the cotton indus¬ 
try, the town of L6dz, which was little more than a big village in 1875, has 
now a population of over 300,000. The iron, steel, and petroleum industries 
have likewise made enormous progress. Between 1892 and 1900 the esti¬ 
mated value of metallic articles manufactured in the country rose from 142 
millions to 276 millions of roubles. As is generally the case in such circum¬ 
stances, protection led to temporary over-production, which brought about 
a financial and economic crisis; but if we may accept certain figures given 
by Henry Norman, d the crisis could not have been very severe, for he states 
that “ no fewer than 580 companies declared a dividend during the first nine 
months of 1901, their total nominal capital being £105,000,000, and the aver¬ 
age dividend no less than 10.1 per cent.” Much of this progress is due to 
the intelligence and energy of M. Witte, minister of finance, b 

KUROPATKIN ON THE RUSSIAN POLICY OF EXPANSION 

In connection with the Russian advance in Asia with its climax in the 
war with Japan, it may be interesting to notice an address made by General 
Kuropatkin to a party of English tourists at Askabad in November, 1897. 
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Its protestations of peaceful intent will come as a surprise to many wEo 
Eave seen in the Russian adyance only an insatiable land-Eunger. General 
Kuropatkin, whose fortune it was seven years later to command the Russian 
army in the war with Japan, said in part, as reported in the London Standard 
of December 14th, 1897: 

“ The policy of our government in Central Asia, since the accession of the 

late czar, has been eminently 
one of peace; and recourse 
has never been had to arms 
until every other means of 
gaining a given object had 
failed. Before the extension 
of the railway and telegraph 
to these regions considerable 
power of initiative w^as neces- 
sarily left in the hands of local 
officers. There has been a 
radical change in our admini¬ 
stration since the Trans- 
Caspian provinces were united 
to Europe by these powerful 
civilising influences. No 
operations likely to produce 
serious consequences can now 
be undertaken without pre¬ 
vious consent of his majesty. 
“It is the custom of the 

f )resent czar, as it was of his 
amented father, to furnish 
detailed instructions to pro¬ 
vincial authorities on all im¬ 
portant administrative mat¬ 
ters. The principles which 
govern the policy of Russia 
are very simple. They are the 
maintenance of peace and 
order, and economy in every 
branch of the public service. 



A Russian Child 


The means employe 
pass these ends ar^ 


ed to com¬ 
are eraally 


free from complexity, those 
in responsible positions are 
expressly informed by our government that the assumption of sovereignty 
over ahen nationalities must never be attempted, -without very serious 
dehberation, inasmuch as_ such become, on annexation, Eussian subjects, 
children of the czar, and invested with every privilege enjoyed by citizens 
of the empire. His majesty has enjoined on his representatives, as their 
first duty, a fatherly care of his Asiatic subjects. Efforts are made to pre¬ 
vent the mischief resulting from the powers of evil which lurk in populations 
so lately admitted within the pale of civilisation. The natives have been 
disarmed, and no pains have been spared to induce them to adopt peaceful 
pursuits. The fruits of this action are already visible. A solitary traveller 
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can now cross Central Asia, from the Caspian to the Siberian frontier, with¬ 
out incurring the smallest risk of attack. A few years ago I furnished 
weapons lor purposes of defence to the Russian colonists in seventeen villages 
established by me, and I warned them that it might be unsafe to undertake 
journeys without arms. They have, however, disregarded this advice, and 
never carry arms when at a distance from their homes. 

Between the year 1885 and 1888 we established an inviolable frontier 
with the aid of Great Britain; and in the twelve years which have since 
elapsed there have been no expeditions throughout its length of 600 miles 
bordering on Persia and 400 on Afghanistan. The latter country contains 
much iiitlarnmable material, but the explicit orders of the czar, as conveyed 
through the ministries of war and foreign affairs, are that there shall be no 
disturbance on the Afghan frontier. So scrupulous is our regard for the 
status quo that whole tribes have cast tlicmselves on our protection in vain. 

'‘The Piruzkhuis, Khezaris, and Jamshiois have crossed our borders in 
troops of as many as 1000 families, but we have always repatriated such 
refugees by moans of armed force. There have been similar cases in our 
dealings with Persian suWects. Turkestan proper has been free from war 
since tho occupation of Eerghana, twenty-one years ago. The Bokhara 
frontier has remained intact since the capture of Samarkand in 1868. The 
last complication on the Persian frontier dates from 1829—nearly seventy 
years ago. 

“ I am led to be explicit on these points by a sincere wish that the public 
may be convinced that we have a settled Asiatic policy which is in no way 
inimical to Groat Britain; and that we are perfectly satisfied with our present 
boundaries.”« 

EUSSIA IN MANCHURIA 

Russian advance in tho Far East has been going on so steadily and so 
(puotly tliat comparatively few realise to what an extent North-eastern Asia 
is becoming mssianised. Russian ships are seen in Chinese and Japanese 
harbours, Russian banks are found on Chinese territory, Russian railways 
are connecting those remote parts of the world with Europe, and most 
important of all, Russian peasants are being landed in tho Far East. 

The russification movement has been especially active in Manchuria^ 
whicli province has become prominent in tho last few years. Although 
Mancliuria does not look very large on a map of Asia, it covers nearly as 
much space as France and Germany together. Beveridge c recently spoke 
of it witn some enthusiasm, declaring that “ it is an empire more favourably 
situated as to its climatic conditions than any other part of Asia.” He 
characterises Port Arthur and Talionwan, or, as the Russians call it, Dalny, 
as '‘two of the finest military and commercial ports of Asia, or of the world.” 

Russian designs upon Manchuria first became prominent after the Chino- 
Japaneso war, when Russia objected to Japan’s acquiring any territory in that 
quarter. During the Boxer uplising in 1900 Russian troops overran Manchuria, 
and in a convention concluded between Russia and China at the end of the 
movement, the civil and military administration of the province was placed 
practically under the control of Kussia. Owing to objections on the part of 
the other powers, however, Russia withdrew this convention and another was 
signed in place of it on April 8th, 1902. According to this Manchuria was to 
remain “ an integral portion of the Chinese Empire”; China pledged herself 
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to protect the railway and all Russian subjects and their enterprises in Man- 
chmia, while Russia for her part agreed to withdraw her troops gradually. 
This agreement on the part of Russia remained a promise only. In the mean¬ 
while Manchuria was rapidly becoming russianised. The important cities 
along the railway such as New-Chwang, Mukden, Liauyang and Kirin became 
centres of Russian forces, Russian immigrants built and inhabited whole 
towns laid out like European cities with all modern improvements. Harbin, 
which in 1897 was a collection of mud huts, became a Russian city and a cen¬ 
tre of Manchurian trade. 

THE WAE "WITH JAPAN 

Russians policy in the Far East was the cause of friction with England and 
the United States, and especially with Japan; relations with the latter becom¬ 
ing more and more strained until they finally led to a war wMch broke out in 
February, 1904. In April of the preceding year Russia’s representative at 
Peking presented certain demands to the Chinese government which virtually 
excluded all foreigners — except Russians — from Manchuria, and were a 
plain violation of the principle of the “open door” which Russia had pledged 
herself to maintain in that province. Owdng to the opposition of the United 
States and Japan, however, most of these demands were withdrawm and per¬ 
mission was granted to open two Manchurian ports, although this was not 
carried out. In Korea also Russia opposed Japan, refusing to allow her to 
open the port of Wi-ju to foreign trade, and objecting to a Japanese telegraph 
from Seul to Fusan, although Russia herseH laid a telegraph line on Korean 
territory. 

In August, 1903, Russia took the important step of establishing a special 
vice-royalty in the Amur provinces which had been leased to her in the Liao- 
tung peninsula. Vice-adrmral Alexiev was appointed as first Russian vice¬ 
roy of the Far East, and was invested with civil and military authority which 
made him to a great extent independent of St. Petersburg. 

In September the Russian ambassador at Peking had announced that 
New-Chwang and Mukden would be evacuated on October 8th, but that date 
passed and Russian troops were still there, while Russia continued to 
strengthen her army and navy in the Far East. Japan demanded that Russia 
should evacuate Manchuria in agreement with her promises and that she should 
discontinue her aggressive attitude in Korea. 

Russia’s answers to Japan’s repeated demands were evasive, and on Jan¬ 
uary 8th, 1904, Japan sent a final note to Russia and, receiving no reply, 
withdrew her mmister and legation from St. Petersburg on February 6th, 
1904. On February 7th both governments issued statements announcing the 
severance of diplomatic relations. On February 8th the main Japanese fleet 
under Vice-admiral Togo, opened the war by surprising the Russian fleet at 
Port Arthur in a state of unpreparedness, and inflicting much damage. 

The attack was repeated on the following day with a repetition of the 
result of the first day’s assault. On the same day Admiral Uriu and a small 
Japanese squadron attacked and destroyed two Russian cruisers in the har¬ 
bour of Chemulpo. Thus at the very outset the Japanese had secured a 
decided^ advantage over their opponents on the sea. At once the cry arose 
m Russia that Japan, by not giving official notice of the proposed attack had 
violated international law, but neutral nations generally saw in Russia’s com¬ 
plaint only an attempt to excuse her defeats, and held that the severing of 
diplomatic relations was warning enough. Still that the Russians were not 
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entirely crippled was shown by the fact that within a fortnight their squadron 

t ?nn cut its way out of the ice, which was sSpSd 

to hold it captive, and harried the Japanese coast. But this danger did not 

rSnrv^1[Sdf^iT?fJapanese troops to Korea, which® began on 
iritvi p ^ month saw a continuation of Japanese suc- 

Artit ° Russian losses. Several times Admiral Togo attacked Port 
Arthur, at one time or another almost all of the Russian ships of war sustaining 
damage. Vladivostok was bombarded, and a successiof 
t t luinor uit,dgements took place between the outposts of the two opposing 

another from opposite sides of the Yalu riven 
unsuccessful attempt to '‘bottle 
up the Russian fleet m the harbour of Port Arthur by sinking five old steam- 

;i r.f' General Kuropatkin, the Russianmin- 

Un; appointed by the czar to the supreme command of the Russian 

armies m Manchuria to succeed Viceroy Alexiev and Admiral Makarov was 
at the same time appointed to the command of the fleet. By the end of the 
month the Japanese had, on the Manchurian border, in Korea, with which 
countiy they had concluded a close alliance, a force estimated at eighty 
thousand, with a base at Ping Yang. This was faced by a Russian force, 
slightly sinaller, but increased daily by reinforcements which kept arriving 
m a continuous stream over the Trans-Siberian and Manchurian railways 
i he Japanese succesp apfieared well nigh to stupefy Russia, and the demor- 
ahsation oj the czip s official advisers seemed complete. Beside the loss of 
ueneral Kuropatkin, who was succeeded as minister of war by General 
bakarov, both Count Lamsdorf, minister of foreign affairs, and M. Witte, the 
fiiiance mimster, retired from the cabinet. On April 13th, the Russian battle- 
t> A struck a mine or floating torpedo near the entrance to 

1 ort Arthur harbour and sank with all on board, including Admiral Makarov 
and tlic war artist Vorostchagin. 

During the succeeding month war operations of importance or interest 
were confined to the land. By the first of May the principal points in the 
Japanese military programme had unfolded themselves. The absolute com- 
inaiid of the sea and coast, thus assuring ease and safety in the transportation 
ot t roojxs and inimitions of war^ had been secured, and an efficient and for- 
imdal)I(' iiriny luul bocni landed on the Asiatic mainland. Korea too had been 
thoroughly occupk^d. The Japanese army, in the last days of April, began 
its forward movmufuit under General Kuroki, the fiurpose being to cross the 
lalu at several points and drive the Russians back into Manchuria. 

On May 1st, alter a six days fight on the Yalu near Wi-ju, the Japanese 
\vou their first land victory, and secured a firm footing on the Manchurian 
Side ol tlici \ alu. During the month of May Kuroki continued his advance 
into the interior, but his progress was slow owing to the difficulty in main- 
tainmg communication with the coast and constant skirmishing with the 
( ossac.ks who oiiposed his advance guard. Kuropatkin meanwhile pro- 
cc'eded to concentrate his forces at Liauyang on the Manchurian Railway 
soutli of Harbin, with tlie apparent intention of leaving Port Arthur to its 
fate. 

It was about tlu^ latter jilace that the activity now centred and against it 
a si'cond Japanese array under General Oku advanced. On May 25th Oku 
landed a forc.e_ of some forty thousand men near Kin-chau on the narrowest 
point of the Liao-tung peninsula. At this point the Nanshan hills extending 
from Kin-cliau, on the western side of the isthmus toward Dalny on the east 
afforded the Russians an excellent opportunity for defence and here they had 
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constructed a strong line of fortifications, mounted a large number of guns 
and manned them with the flower of the Port Arthur army. After a series 
of tentative attacks, Oku made a grand assault under cover pf fire from 
warships in the harbour of Kin-chau. In the charge up the heights he lost 
over 4,000 men, but drove out the Russians, who lost 2,000 men and 78 
cannon. Two days later the Japanese occupied Russia’s great commercial 
port, Dalny, finding the docks, piers, and railway yards uninjured. It was / 
thenceforward the Japanese base. 

Port Arthur was now left to its fate, save for the single effort of General 
Stakelberg who was detached with 40,000 men to make a dash southward, 
but was defeated by Oku at Telissu (Vofangow), eighty miles north of Port 
Arthur (June 14-16), and by Kuroki. He made his escape, having lost 
some 10,000 men on his vain foray. 

Kuropatkin’s tactics were Fabian and his eventual reliance was the rein¬ 
forcements which the Siberian railway poured in as fast as possible. The 
Japanese forced the attack. Marshal Oyama was in charge of the armies 
opposed to Kuropatkin, his subordinates being Nodzu and the brilliant 
Kuroki. General Oku also joined Oyama, the Port Arthur siege being placed 
in the command of General Nogi. June 26-27 the Japanese took the well- 
nigh impregnable position at Fen-shiu-ling pass. Shortly after Kuroki took 
the important pass of Motien-ling. On July 17 General Count Keller made 
a desperate effort to recapture it, but was repulsed with heavy loss. July 24 
Oku took Tashichiao and forced the Russians back to the walled city of Hai- 
cheng. July 29 Kuroki took the Yangtse pass, in whose defence General 
Keller was killed. Oku having turned his right flank, Kuropatkin was 
forced to evacuate Hai-cheng and retreat to his base at Liauyang. He 
was also compelled to give up the important city of New-Chwang. 

The capture of Liauyang was a great problem. The Japanese were not 
ready to attack until August 24, when they began a battle which surpassed 
anything which had hitWto taken place during the war. The Russian 
forces engaged were estimated at 200,000. The Japanese at 240,000. The 
Russian loss was more than 20,000, and their entire army only escaped cap¬ 
ture or annihilation by Kuropatkin’s skill in retreat. The Japanese loss 
was probably more than 17,000. 

The Russians retired to Mukden. October 2nd Kuropatkin felt strong 
enough to take the offensive, and assailed Oyama on the river Shakhe or 
the Sha-ho. A series of battles followed, lasting till October 18, when the 
Russians fell back again to Mukden, after a loss of 45,000 men killed and 
wounded, according to a Russian staff report. Oyama claimed to have found 
13,300 Russians dead on the field, and admitted a loss of 15,800 on his own 
side. 

Meanwhile Port Arthur was undergoing one of the most important sieges 
in history. The siege began on May 26th, when Nan-shan hill was taken 
and Dalny occupied, though on August 12th the last of the outlying defences 
was taken and the Japanese sat down before the permanent works. They 
combined a patient and scientific process of sapping, trenching and tunnelling, 
with a series of six grand assaults. The collaboration of such skill with such 
reckless heroism had its inevitable result. The garrison under General 
Stoessel held out with splendid courage against an army totalling perhaps 
100,000, but the gradual exhaustion of ammunition, food, and strength, 
together with the appearance of scurvy, compelled a surrender. January 
3rd, 1905, the Japanese took possession, finding 878 officers, 23,491 men, 
besides several thousand non-combatants. 
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The fleet which had made several efforts to escape had been reduced by 
loss after loss, and finally, on the capture of 203 Metre Hill, had been sub¬ 
jected to the fire of the land artillery and completely destroyed. 

During the leaguer of Port Arthur and the gradual beating back of 
Kuropatkin, other Russian activities kept diplomacy busy. The seizure of 
neutral ships in the Red Sea by two vessels that passed the Dardanelles as 
merchantmen and then equipped as cruisers, provoked such indignation in 
England and Germany that the seizures were discontinued. The Vladivostok 
squadron rnade daring raids upon Japanese and neutral vessels, but after a 
long pursuit was caught by Admiral Kamimura, who sank the Ruric and 
crippled the other two cruisers. 

About the middle of October, after innumerable delays, the powerful 
Baltic fleet, under command of Admiral Rojestvensky, set out with the 
avowed purpose of aiding Port Arthur. On the night of the 21st, while in 
the North Sea off the Dogger Banks, a part of the fleet mistook seme Eng¬ 
lish fishing trawlers for Japanese torpedo boats, fired upon them, and sank 
one boat and killed two fishermen. The indignation of the English people 
was intense,' war for a time seemed imminent; but the matter was ultimately 
referred to a board of arbitration, which, in the following February, found 
that the action of the fleet had been unjustifiable. In March, 1905, Russia 
paid the sum of £65,000 in damages. 

DISORDERS AT HOME 

The internal condition of Russia was rendered critical by the war, and 
by profoimd commercial distress. June 15th the Governor-General over Fin¬ 
land, Bobrikov, was assassinated by an opponent of the russification policy. 
On July 29th the Czar’s minister of the interior. Von Plehve, was slain by a 
bomb thrown at his carriage. Rightly or wrongly, Von Plehve was con¬ 
sidered the special author and adviser of the increasing vigour and tyranny 
of the czar’s internal administration. Jews abhorred him as the ma.n 
responsible for the Kishinev massacres, and the Finns looked upon him as 
the destroyer of their national institutions. He was succeeded by Prince 
Peter Sviatopolk-Mirsky, a man of comparatively liberal and progressive 
views. 

This gave some encouragement to the zemstvos, the farthest step toward 
representative government yet taken in Russia. They date only from the 
czar’s ukase of January, 1864. Each of the districts in which Russia is 
divided is represented by an assembly, elected by the three estates, com¬ 
munes, municipalities, and land-owners. Each district assembly in a prov¬ 
ince sends delegates to a general provincial assembly or zemstvo, which body 
controls the roads, primary schools, etc. Alexander II meant that these 
zemstvos should acquire large power, but after his death they fell under the 
sway of provincial governors. November 21st, 1904, the zemstvos lifted 
their heads again, and their presidents met in a congress which, by a majority 
of 105 to 3, voted to beg the czar to grant Russia a constitution and a genu¬ 
ine representative government. 

The czar, with some asperity of tone, refused a constitution, and while 
promising certain reforms, rebuked the zemstvos and forbade their further 
discussion of such unsettling topics. Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky now resigned, 
declaring that Russia was on the brink of a great revolution, and that the 
bureaucracy must be supplanted by “ the freely elected representatives of 
the people.” In January, 1905, Sergius de Witte succeeded to the office of 
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minister of the interior. One of the most prominent European statesmen, a 
liberal, and an eneiny of Von Plehve, his first statements were nevertheless 
disappointing to believers in radical reforms. 

Opposition to the war and hostility to bureaucracy and autocracy, dis¬ 
content among the working classes, and general disaffection now resulted in 
an important outbreak. On the 18th of January the workmen employed 
at the Putiloff, Neva Shipbuilding, and other works in St. Petersburg went 
on strike, and at the same time drafted a petition demanding legislation 
dealing with poverty and the oppression of labour by capital, guarantees of 
personal security, freedom of speech and worship, compulsory education, 
equahty before the law, responsibility of ministers, a representative assembly, 
and other reforms. On the 22d a delegation led by an unfrocked priest, 
Father Gapon, marched towards the Winter Palace in order to present these 
demands to_ the czar. Their way was blocked by the military, and upon 
their persisting in their attempt they were shot down by hundreds. On the 
24th General Trepoff, a man much hated because of his harsh methods, was 
appointed governor-general of the city with plenary powers, and every out- 
brea,k was put down in the most merciless manner. Many leading revolu¬ 
tionists, among- them Maxim Gorky, the celebrated novelist, were arrested, 
but some of them were afterwards released. Lesser disturbances also broke 
out at Moscow, Reval, Riga, Odessa, Warsaw, Lodz, and elsewhere, but 
were likewise put down. As usual the revolutionists resorted to the use of 
dynamite and to assassination. On the 17th of February the Grand Duke 
Sergius, one of the most hated of the supporters of the bureaucracy, was 
blown to pieces at Moscow by a bomb. On the 3d of March the czar 
denounced in a manifesto “the evil-minded leaders of the revolutionary 
naovement” for rendering assistance to the enemies of Russia, by attempt¬ 
ing to set up a system of government not “ suitable for our fatherland.” 
On the evening of the same day, however, he issued a rescript in which he 
promised “ to convene the worthiest men possessing the confidence of the 
people and elected by them to participate in the elaboration and con¬ 
sideration of legislative measures.” This rather vague concession did not 
allay the public discontent; serious agrarian troubles and peasant riots took 
place soon after, and during the months of April and May more than one 
hundred attempts at assassination were made, of which more tban forty are 
said to have succeeded. 

MUKDEN, THE SEA OF JAPAN, AND THE PEACE OP POETSMOUTH 

Meanwhile events at the seat of war had continued to be extremely dis¬ 
astrous for Russia. Late in January an offensive movement was undertaken 
by the Russian second army under General Grippenberg against the Japa¬ 
nese left, but the movement was repulsed with great loss, and Grippenberg, 
claiming that he had not been properly supported by General Kuropatkin,’ 
resigned his command. About the same time General Oyama’s army was 
heavily reinforced by General Nogi with the veteran army which had over¬ 
come Port Arthur. On the 19th of February the Japanese began a stupen¬ 
dous offensive movement. After more than two weeks of terrible fighting. 
General Kuropatkm was forced to retreat from Mukden and to retire beyond 
Tie Pass, after suffering one of the heaviest losses experienced by any modem 
army. Soon after this disastrous defeat General Kuropatkin was relieved 
from command, and General Linevitch undertook the task of reorganising 
the demoralized army. ° 
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A bope of Russia now lay in her navy. On the 8th of 

April Admiral Rojestvensky with the Baltic fleet passed Singapore, and on 
May 5th w^ joined off the coast of French Indo-China by another squadron 
^der Admiral Nebogatoff. After some days spent in refitting, the combined 
fleet sailed northward to meet the enemy. But the voyage which had been 
begun was to have a disastrous ending. On the 27th and 
28th of May, in a battle which is more fully described under Japan, the ill- 
manned Russian fleet was practically annihilated by Admiral Togo. 

_ Nothmg now remained but to make peace. By invitation of President 
Roosevelt, envoys representing the two belligerent powers held a conference 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and there on the 29th of August they 
arrived at a prelinunary agreement, which was later elaborated into a formal 
treaty. This teeaty, the terms of which are given under Japan, was more 
favourable to Russia than had been generally expected; but nevertheless it 
marked the complete defeat of the policy which had caused the war. 


FURTHER ATTEMPTS AT REVOLUTION 

In the meantime disorders in Russia had increased rather than dimin¬ 
ished. Riots and outbreaks occurred in Poland, the Caucasus, and else¬ 
where. ^ Towards the end of June, the crews of the Kniaz Potemkin and 
George^ Pobiedonosetz of the Black Sea fleet mutinied, murdered those of 
their officers who resisted, and proceeded to Odessa, where thousands of 
strikers and revolutionists made common cause with them. After much loss 
of life and destruction of property, however, the revolt was put down; the 
crew of the Georgei Pobiedonosetz surrendered and many of them were shot- 
and the mutineers on the Kniaz Potemkin surrendered the vessel on the 
9th of July to the authorities of Roumania on condition that they should 
be allowed to escape. 

On the 19th of August, the czar, influenced by these events and by rep¬ 
resentations and warnings from deputations from the zemstvos and dumas 
and fropa the marshals of the nobility, issued a manifesto in which he said: 
''The time is come to summon elected representatives from the whole of 
Russia to take a constant and active part in the elaboration of laws, attach¬ 
ing for this purpose to the higher state institutions a special consultative 
body entrusted with the preliminary elaboration and discussion of measures 
and with the examination of the state budget.^' This national assembly, or 
duma, as it was called, was to meet not later than January, 1906, but the 
date was subsequently postponed. The concession involved in calling it was 
rnimh mom apparent than real, for no guarantees were made of popular 
rights and liberties ; its powers were to be only consultative; and the 
rniddle and lower classes were practically excluded from taking part in 
choosing its members. The scheme was far from satisfactory to the revolu¬ 
tionists and reformers; and riots and disturbances of various kinds con¬ 
tinued, especially in Finland and at Baku, where many hundreds of persons 
were killed. 

On the 25th of September, a congress of about three hundred delegates 
representing the ^ zemstvos and municipalities of the empire met in Moscow 
to consider the situation. After a heated debate a resolution was carried to 
the effect that while the proposed duma would not be a truly representative 
body, it might " serve as a rallying point and support for the general move- 
inent for the attainment of political freedom,” and that therefore "Russian 
citizens, who are united on the political programme formulated by the 
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zemstvo congresses of the preceding and present years, should seek to enter 
the duma in as large numbers as possible for the purpose of forming ^ 
united group with the object of obtaining guarantees for personal hberty 
and equality.” The congress further declared that the suffrage should be 
placed on a national and not a class basis. 


PKOMULGATION OF A CONSTITUTION 

On October 21st an organised strike for the furtherance of political 
objects began on all the railways, and the railway employees were soon 
joined by workers in other occupations, until probably a million m^ were 
engaged in the movement. Moscow and St. Petersburg were cut off from 
communication with the rest of the empire ; fanaine became i^inent in 
many cities ; business everywhere was at a standstill. The whole object of 
the movement was to force the government to adopt reforms, and m part 
this object was realised. On the 30th of October the czar signed what has 
been called by some people the ‘ Magna Charta of Russian Liberties, and 
on the same day appointed Count Witte, who had gained greatly enhanced 
prestige by his success as one of the Russian peace envoys, head of a respon¬ 
sible ministry. In substance the manifesto promised to the _ people^ in-ido- 
lability of person, freedom of conscience, speech, and association, further 
extension of the right to vote for representatives to the duma, the establish¬ 
ment of the principle that no law can be enacted without the approval of 
the duma. Four days later, as a result of the situation in Finland, the czar 
repealed many harsh ordinances which applied to that country, admitted the 
responsibility of the secretary of state to the Finnish diet rather than to the 
monarch, and called a special session of the diet to discuss laws granting 
freedom of speech, of the press, of public meeting, of association, and for 
the establishment of a national assembly based on universal suffrage. 

But the revolutionists still remained unsatisfied. They demanded the 
immediate convocation of a constituent assembly elected by_ the universal, 
equal, and direct suffrages of all adult citizens, without distinction of sex, 
creed, or nationality, and the provision of all guarantees of civic freedom. 
Anarchy reigned over practically the whole country. _ At Odessa more than 
five thousand persons are reported to have _ been killed or wounded, while 
terrible riots occurred at Kazan, Warsaw, Tiflis, and elsewhere. At Kieff, 
Kishineff, Kherson, Rostoff, and other towns, horrible massacres of Jews took 
place; these massacres were practically unchecked by the governmental 
authorities, and were perhaps even instigated by them for reactionary pur¬ 
poses. On the 9th of November, a mutiny broke out among the sailors at 
Kronstadt, and a few days later another among both soldiers and sailors at 
Vladivostok, but both were ultimately suppressed. Disturbances created 
by the independence party in Poland led to the proclamation, on the 13th, of 
martial law in that country. As a protest against the government’s action 
at Kronstadt and in Poland a new general strike was called, but on the 20th 
it was ended by order of the Central Labour Committee. The workingmen 
were, however, at the same time urged to further the revolutionary propa¬ 
ganda, and to prepare themselves for “the last general encounter of all 
Russia with bloody monarchy now hving in its last days.” On the 23d a 
zemstvo congress which was sitting at Moscow passed a resolution demand¬ 
ing universal direct suffrage and the caUing of a constituent assembly. The 
congress also passed resolutions which are tantamount to a vote of no 
confidence in the government. 
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THE GOVERNMENT REGAINS CONTROL 

Tlie revolt now entered upon its most acute phase. On the 24th of 
November a combined strike and mutiny broke out at Sevastopol. The 
revolutionists captured the city, wounded Admiral Pisarevsky, and for several 
clays controlled affairs almost completely. The government, however, dis¬ 
patched overwhelming forces to the seat of the trouble; the rebel trenches 
were stormed; the ships were retaken; and many of the rebels were exe¬ 
cuted. Less important outbreaks occurred at Kronstadt, Vladivostok, and 
other places. In December, Lithuania and other regions arouncl the Baltic 
were in open revolt; uprisings occurred in the Caucasus, at Irkutsk, and 
elsewhere; a new general strike began on the 21st; assassinations and 
attempted assassinations were everywhere common; the peasants were rising 
against their lords; the whole Russian state seemed to be falling to pieces. 
One of the bloodiest struggles took place in Moscow, the old capital. For 
several days the rebels controlled a large part of the city; but the troops 
generally remained loyal; and after frightful street fighting in which hun¬ 
dreds of men, women, and children lost their lives, order was again restored. 
Elsewhere, also, the government gradually regained its authority. The most 
violent part of the storm of revolution was past. 

With the triumph of the government it was freely prophesied that a 
policy of thoroughgoing reaction would set in, and that, temporarily at least, 
the concessions already given would be ignored. Whether these prophecies 
will prove true, it is impossible to say. It is known, however, that on the 
26th of December a more liberal electoral law was issued, which granted the 
suffrage to many classes which had hitherto been excluded, while it was 
announced that the ultimate decision upon the subject of universal suffrage 
would be left to the duma. Early in January registration for the election 
of this body began. Charges were made that the minister of the interior, 
Durnovo, was seeking to control the election in the interests of reaction by 
arresting popular leaders; for this and other reasons the revolutionary 
socialists refused to register, but later changed their attitude. To allow a 
full registration, the time originally granted for this purpose was extended. 
On the 26th of February, 1906, a ukase officially fixed May 10th as the date 
for the meeting of the duma. On March 5th it was announced that no law 
would hereafter be valid without the consent of the duma and of the 
council of the empire. This latter body is to consist of an equal number 
of appointed and elected members taken from the clergy, nobility, zemstvos, 
acaaeiny of science, universities, trade, and industry. The annual sessions 
are to be convoked and closed by imperial ukase, and the sittings are to be 
public. Either house is to have the power to interpellate ministers and to 
initiate legislation. Before the duma was convened. Count Witte was some¬ 
what unceremoniously dismissed, and M. Goremykin, a liberal bureaucrat, 
was appointed premier; Stolypin being made minister of the interior. The 
course of subsequent events is traced in the succeeding pages.® 
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THE DUMA Al^D THE OUTLOOK IN EUSSIA 


Bx A. S. EAPPOPORT, Ph.D. 


THE FIRST DUMA 

Foe a considerable time it seemed as if tbe duma would never be con¬ 
vened. When will the duma assemble? was the question. Soon—later— 
never, were the answers given. But at last, on May 10, 1906, the first 
Russian parliament was opened in solemn pomp by Czar Nicholas II in the 
Tavrida Palace. There the so-called “best men” of Russia, the Scythian 
and the Celt, the Lithuanian and the Pole, the Catholic priest and the 
Jewish rabbi, had come together to deliberate upon the country’s welfare. 
Professor Muromtser was unanimously elected president. But the Russian 
representative national assembly proved a powerless body. Competent 
authorities predicted its speedy dissolution; and the prediction was soon ful¬ 
filled. The first Russian parliament was a frail infant destined to a pre¬ 
mature end. War, famine, economic distress had assisted at its birth, 
and opposition, secret or open hostility, was watching over its infancy. It 
could not thrive under such circumstances. 

But although a speedy dissolution of the first duma as soon as it had 
been opened by Czar Nicholas in solemn state had been predicted, the 
ukase dissolving the first Russian parliament came somewhat as a surprise 
to the European world. And yet this issue was the only logical one. The 
government of the czar soon perceived the impossibility of working with a 
duma whose members were speaking only for the gallery of the country. 
The duma was indulging in a long monologue to which the cabinet could 
find no response. It became clear to the court and to the bureaucracy that 
to arrive at any understanding was an impossibility. To allow the duma 
to continue its sittings was unwise and even dangerous. A decisive step 
had to be taken in order to avoid a disgraceful compromise on the part of 
the government. At this juncture, whilst the Premier, Goremykin, was 
ofiScially representing the government, the Star Chamber was busily engaged 
in finding a solution of the perplexing problem. Three parties, representing 
three distinct currents of opmion, were formed at court, and each en¬ 
deavoured to persuade Nicholas II to adopt and carry out the plan it had 
worked out for the welfare of the nation. 

The three parties were headed respectively by Trepov, by Count Ignatev, 
and by Goutshkov and Stolypin. Strange and almost incredible as it will 
sound, Trepov advised liberal concessions. The man who had arranged 
pogroms, the policier who had knouted, sent to mines and to Siberia, who 
had incarcerated in the prison cells of Sts. Peter and Paul and in the fortress 
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of Schlusselburg thousands of revolutionaries, whom he looked upon as 
personal enemies of his imperial master, this man advised the czar to hold 
out the olive branch to the cadets. 

Trepov was neither more nor less than a faithful Yanitshar, who knew 
no aim in life other than that of serving his master and furthering his in¬ 
terest. He had no theories and no principles. His sole criterion and 
standard of good and evil was the interest of the master. He was neither 
conservative nor liberal; he had no political opinions of his own. His was 
the soul of a Yanitshar, of a faithful bull-dog, whose qualities we cannot 
praise, but whose fidelity may perhaps elicit some admiration. When this 
faithful servant found out that it became of paramount importance to the 
interests of his imperial master to grant concessions, all the arguments of 
the reactionary party became as nought with him, and the implacable enemy 
of revolutionaries, the stage manager of pogroms and of riots, the terror of 
nihilists and of students, suddenly appeared as liberal as the cadets them¬ 
selves, without in the least having changed his views. It was for this reason, 
too, that shortly before death put an end to his zeal, Trepov was not a 
persona grata in court circles. His programme had been as follows: “ The 
cadets,” he said, ‘‘ are strong, influenti^, and above all, ambitious. They 
are thirsting for power. The view of portfolios and ministerial benches is 
dazzling them, iet us stretch out a hand to the cadets, let us grant them 
concessions, and, with united effort, build the bridge over the gulf which is 
dividing new and old Kussia.” 

. Trepov advised the czar to form a mixed cabinet, consisting of himself, 
perhaps, as minister of war, of liberal bureaucrats like Yerrnolov, former 
minister of agriculture, and of three or four prominent members from among 
the cadets. He thus hoped to satisfy the ambition of the latter, and, by 
granting them concessions, at the same time persuade them to abandon 
at least the idea of the compulsory expropriation of landowners, which he 
considered too dangerous a measure. Trepov's intention was to form a 
socially bureaucratic cabinet which, supported by the court and by the 
best organised political party in the country, would ultimately succeed in 
establishing order and save Russia, and above all, the czar. Active nego¬ 
tiations were consequently carried on between Trepov on the one side, and 
Milyoukov and other prominent leaders of the cadets on the other, through 
the intermediary of a foreign litterateur living in St. Petersburg. The 
endeavours of the faithful servant of the czar were, however, frustrated. 
Two other parties claimed the attention of thei czar, and both equally 
strongly condemned the Trepov programme. Count Ignatev—who has 
since been assassinated—surged the czar to crush the hydra-head of op¬ 
position. Ignatev represented that powerful class, the rich landowners, 
which is the mainstay of autocracy. He could see no possibility of con¬ 
cession. There was no necessity either, for Ignatev disbelieved in the 
danger of the revolution. It was only a bluff, he said, of Count Witte, 
whose ambition it was to be the president of the first Russian republic. 
The ancien regime must maintain its prerogatives; prisons, exile and 
Siberia would soon teach the few unwise dreamers that autocracy was as 
firm as ever, and meant to remain so for the future. The famous fmmer 
of the May laws advised a policy of oppression,—openly and unhesitatingly; 
—^he advised cannon shots and salvoes for the canaille: frighten the 
canaille and it will soon give up opposing its masters, and czardom and 
bureaucracy will again triumph. 
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The Programme of Stolypin and the Dissolution of the Duma 

Standing between these two programnaes, the liberal of Trepov and the 
reactionary of Ignatev, was that of Stolypin and Goutshkov, whicn ultimately 

S ained favour with the czar. Goutshkov's programme was briefly this: To 
issolve the duma, to promise the nation to convene another duma within 
a few months, and in the meantime to take the necessary steps so as to be 
sure of a government majority in the next assembly. Goutshkov maintained 
that he had carefully studied the causes of revolutions in western Europe 
and the course they had taken. He had arrived at the conclusion that 
revolution was a malady, a fever which will occasionally break out in the 
normal social body, but was not dangerous in itself, if properly attended to. 
The best remedies for this disease were patience and perseverance. Had the 
western European governments at various periods and in various countries 
been armed with a sufficient dose of these antidotes, had they not lost 
courage, and in a frenzy of despair either made concessions or adopted 
extreme measures, but simply tried to gain time, the revolutionary fever 
would gradually have abated, and the social pulse regained its normal state. 
Russia should now be wise and try to benefit by the experience gained from 
the study of western Europe. No extreme measures, but also no concessions. 
The programme, therefore, which Goutshkov, in conjunction with Stolypin, 
elaborated, was as follows: The duma must be dissolved by an imperial 
ukase; at the same time, however, hope must be held out to the country in 
the shape of a promise to convene a new assembly within a few months. 
In the meantime a strong endeavour should be made to organise all the 
conservative forces, who would rally round the party of the Octobrists and 
form the government party in the new duma. 

Nicholas II, as might have been expected from a man of his undecided 
character, listened neither to the liberal plan of his friend Trepov, nor 
to the advice of the reactionary Ignatev, but adopted the programme 
elaborated by Goutshkov and Stolypin. He was equally afraid of the 
concessions which Trepov advised him to grant to the cadets as of the 
dictatorship which Ignatev urged him to institute. He further wished, 
according to his ideas of chivalry, to keep his word which he had pledged, 
viz. to give his coimtry a kind of parliament. The Czar of all the Russias, 
therefore, decided to dissolve the duma and to issue a ukase convening a 
new one in a few months, in which care should be taken that the govern¬ 
ment and conservative elements should form the preponderating majority. 
And thus the struggle between the three parties in the Star Chamber ended 
in the victory of Goutshkov-Stolypin, and the result was the ukase of 
July 21, 1906, dissolving the duma—a ukase which startled Europe at the 
very moment when the English premier was welcoming the delegates of 
the Inter-parliamentary Conference in London. The Russian delegates 
suddenly learned that the assembly which they had come to represent in 
the English metropolis had ceased to exist. The cadets and the labour 
party assembled at Yiborg and drafted a manifesto to the nation. It was, 
however, of no avail. Although the cadets were not arrested, the nation 
was too frightened to respond to their appeal for support against the 
government. 
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Autocracy Triumphs 

And thus Nicholas 11, in uttering his famous words, ‘‘My autocracy 
is as famous as ever,” sent home the representatives of the nation, some 
of them to prison and death. Many fell as glorious martyrs in the 
battle for liberty. A shot fired at Terioki, by an assassin hired by the 
reactionaries, caused the untimely death of one of the most intelligent and 
useful ex-members of the duma, M. J. Herzenstein. 

And although Trepov had in the meantime died, his spirit was still 
hovering round the imperial palaces of Peterhof and Tsarskoi Selo. The 
mantle of Trepov had fallen upon his disciples. Pompously and solemnly, 
beating the big drum, the government of the czar announced to its faithful 
subjects and to expectant Europe that the era of reforms, of liberty and 
progress, was now to begin—an era of felicity inaugurated by a benevolent 
government. But instead of reforms and progress there commenced, 
promptly and vigorously, a period of oppression. Inspired undoubtedly 
by the example of the tribunaux revolwtionnaires of 1789, the Russian 
courts of justice were replaced by courts-martial. In the course of a few 
weeks more than 150 persons were either hanged or shot. Thousands 
were sent at the expense of the government to the mines or to the 
Siberian snowfields, where they could find leisure to cool their burning 
revolutionary brows. As many as three trains a day were leaving Russia 
for Siberia, transporting into exile hundreds of political offenders, 
men and women unworthy of the liberty the government was willing to 
grant. 

Even the optimists had to admit that things looked grave. M. Milyoukov, 
the eminent leader, urged at the Congress of Helsingfors the necessity of 
abandoning the idea of a passive resistance and of refusing to furnish recruits 
and to pay taxes. The idea of a general strike had to be abandoned, the 
armed local revolts were speedily suppressed, the much talked of agrarian 
rising came to nothing. The struggle for liberty was gradually being 
crushed. Thousands of brave men were court-martialled, piteously mur¬ 
dered, slaughtered, tortured and imprisoned, sent to fortresses and to mines. 
Autocracy triumphed. 

Events which followed the dissolution of the duma thus tended to prove 
the soundness and the advantage of the Goutshkov-Stolypin programme. 
The revolutionary fever, as Goutshkov had called it, broke out; the crisis 
was reached, but it did not turn out to be fatal. The country did not rise. 
The plans of revolutionaries to get into their power the whole district round 
Tsarskoi Selo and to arrest the czar were frustrated. The mutinies of 
Svyborg and Kronstadt were premature, remained unsupported, and were 
easily and speedily crushed. The great peasant mass remained passive. 
A new duma had been promised and the country decided to wait. The 
cadets, on the other hand, committed a blunder with the Viborg manifesto, 
and thus furnished the government with a pretext—of which it was only 
too glad to avail itself—to prosecute them as revolutionaries: the party 
suffered considerably; its clubs were closed, its pamphlets confiscated, and 
its organs suspended* 
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Under Roman Dominion 


57 B.C. Caesar’s lieutenant, Sergius Galba, subdues the Helvetian Veragn and Sec 
Helvetia is made a Roman province. , . . . 

62 B.C. The Helvetians take part in the revolt of Veremgetonx. 

43 BC Romans settle at Noviodunum (Nyon) and in various other parts of Helvetia. 
27 B.C. Helvetia is made part of Belgica, one of the provinces of Gaul, and comes i 

directly under Roman control. . , .tn i m-t *^ 

15 B.C. Rhaetia (the Orisons) is subjugated by armies under Drusus and Tiberius J 

and made a Roman province. . xt - t t 

A.D. 69 Aulus Csecina lays waste Helvetia and maasaefes large numbers of the inhaluti 
Claudius Corius, a Helvetian deputy, by his eloquence saves the people from < 
plete destruction. Aventicum (Avenches) becomes a Roman city of importi: 
Roman civilisation makes much progress in Helvetia, especially in the western 
+inTi. TTnflfir the Romans military roads and fortresses are built. 


From the German Invasions throuch the Carlovihgxanb 

260 Hordes of Alamanni devastate Switzerland. They partially destroy Aventicum. 
300 Christianity makes some converts in Switzerland. 

305 Alamanni again ovenmn Switzerland. 

406 The Alamanni conquer eastern Switzerland. 

409 The Burgundians march toward the Rhine and approach Switzerland. 

443 The Burgundians settle in western Switzerland, receiving *‘Sabaudia’’ (Savoy) 
the Romans. 
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THE SECOND DUMA 

In the moantime preparations for the election of members for the new 
dnina were carried on. Goutshkov proceeded to work out his pls-ns in 
arranging the electoral campaign. Neither money nor trouble was spared 
in the endeavour to secure a government majority for the new duma. 
Rumours were circulated and repeated that ten million roubles (£1,000,000) 
had been assigned by the government for the campaign. These rumours 
were never officially contradicted 5 and in fact considerable sunas were 
lavished by the conservative and government parties. Dozens of journals 
were started by the Octobrists in the provinces, hundreds of orators were 
sent out to enlighten the people, millions of proclamations were distributed 
among the peasants, fighting bands were organised and provided with sticks 
for the purpose of beating Jews, students, and the wives and children of the 
intellectuals. A great number of guns and revolvers from the arsenals were 
distributed among the Black-hundreds. Clergymen were commanded by 
their ecclesiastical superiors to preach from their pulpits in the interest of 
the government, and to brand the first duma as a J *ewish Kahah ^ All the 
parties that were ever so little more radical than that of the Octobrists were 
accused of being revolutionary and their existence declared to be illegal; 
their. bureaus were closed, their newsp^ers suspended, and their books and 
pamphlets confiscated and burned. Thousands suspected of radicalism, 
among them lawyers, physicians, and other respected and honourable citizens, 
were arrested, taken away from their families and sent to prison or to Siberia. 
In order to frighten the Jews a pogrom^ was arranged in^ Sedhee. The 
government further found the senate a willing instrument in its hands for 
the business of interpreting the electoral laws. In order to eliminate the 
radical elements and to invalidate them as electors, the senate interpreted 
the election laws in such a manner as to suit the government. 

^ In spite, however, of all the endeavours made by the govemmen^t—^in 
spite of terrorism, hooliganism, police and clergy—the opposition was clearly 
in a majority in the new duma. It was opened in March, 1907, but dmmg 
the first few weeks no proper work was done. And indeed it seems as if 
the difficulties now arising are even greater than those by which the 
government was faced in the first duma. There seems to be no hope that 
the government will be able to work with a majority in the present duma. 

It is not within the province of history to foretell the future, but past 
and present events seem to suggest that Nicholas II will have to choose 
one of the following three alternatives 

Primo: To continue the struggle against the demands of his own nation 
for liberty, to uphold the ancien regime, and ultimately to establish a 

Secundo: To grant the peasants economic privileges and thus make them 
abandon the ideas of political freedom. 

Tertio: To yield to the claims of the radicals and consent to play the 
part of a constitutional monarch, i.e. reign nominally, but not rule. 

^ That Nicholas II will choose the last-named alternative caimot for one 
moment be imagined. All those who have closely followed the history of this 
scion of the Holstein Gottorp family must admit that with all his weakness 
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lie has many traits of character that remind one of his great-grandfather, 
Paul L There is a great deal of obstinacy in him, coupled with notions of 
chivalry. It was that romantic chivalrous notion that made Paul commit 
many follies, and it was this same sentiment which made Nicholas declare 
that it is his duty to hand over to his son and heir the burden which God 
had placed on his shoulders. As for the second alternative—even if the 
czar were willing to adopt it—the court party will most violently oppose it. 
The interests of these parasites are at stake. 

There remains consequently the first alternative, which will, in all 
probability, be the one chosen by the czar. Czardom will continue its 
struggle against the nation. 
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TREATY OF PARIS 

GEXER.^ TREATY ™eN THE QUEEN OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT 
THe Vrfnph SiMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, THE EMPEROR OP 

K?NG OF ^ PRUSSIA, THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, THE 

KING OF SARDINIA, AND THE SULTAN / 
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It is expressly understood that such amnesty shall extend to the subjects 
of each of the belligerent parties who may have continued during the war to 
be employed in the service' of one of the other belligerents. 

Art. 6. Prisoners of war shall be immediately given up on either side. 

Art. 7. Her majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, his majesty the Emperor of Austria, his majesty the Emperor of 
the French, his majesty the King of Prussia, his majesty the Emperor of all 
the Russias, and his majesty the King of Sardinia, declare the Sublime Porte 
admitted to participate in the advantages of the public law and system 
(concert) of Europe. Their majesties engage, each on his part, to respect the 
independence and the territorial integrity of the Ottoman empire; guarantee 
in common the strict observance of that engagement; and wiU, in conse¬ 
quence, consider any act tending to its violation as a question of general 
interest. 

Art. 8. If there should arise between the Sublime Porte and one or more 
of the other signing powers any misunderstanding which might endanger the 
maintenance of their relations, the Sublime Porte and each of such powers, 
before having recourse to the use of force, shall afford the other contracting 
parties the opportunity of preventing such an extremity by means of their 
mediation. 

Art. 9. His imperial majesty the Sultan having, in his constant solicitude 
for the welfare of his subjects, issued a firman which, while ameliorating their 
condition without distinction of religion or of race, records his generous inten¬ 
tions towards the Christian population of his empire, and wishing to give a 
further proof of his sentiments in that respect, has resolved to communicate 
to the contracting parties the said firman, emanating spontaneously from his 
sovereign will. . . . . 

The contracting powers recognise the high value of this communication. 
It is clearly understood that it cannot, in any case, give to the said powers 
the right to interfere, either collectively or separately, in the relations of his 
majesty the Sultan with his subjects, nor in the mternal administration of his 


empire. ,. , . , . 

Art. 10. The convention of the 13th of July, 1841, which maintains the 
ancient rule of the Ottoman empire relative to the closing of the straits of the 
Bosporus and of the Dardanelles, has been revised by common consent. 

The act concluded for that purpose, and in confoimity with that principle, 
between the high contracting parties, is and remains aimexed to the present 
treaty, and shall have the same force and validity as if it formed an integral 

part thereof. .' , ^ 

Art. 11. The Black Sea is neutralised; its waters and its ports, thrown open 
to the mercantile marine of every nation, are formally and m perpetuity 
interdicted to the flag of war, either of the powem possessmg its coa,sts or ot 
any other power, with the exceptions mentioned in Articles 14 and 19 oi tne 

present treaty. , • .i i. j 

Art. 12. Free from any impediment, the commerce in the ports and waters 

of the Black Sea shall be subject only to regulations of health, customs, and 
police, framed in a spirit favourable to the development of commercial trans- 

action^rder afford to the commercial and maritime interests of every nation 
the security which is desired, Russia and the Sublime Porte will admit consuls 
into their ports situated upon the coast of the Black Sea, m conformity with 

the principles of international law. r * j-i. r>f Art 

Art. 13. The Black Sea being neutralised according to the terms ol Art. 
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11, tlie maintenaiLce or establishment upon, its coast of military-maritime arsen¬ 
als becomes alike unnecessary and purposeless; in consequence, ms majesty 
the Emperor of all the Russias and Ms imperial majesty the Sultan engage 
not to establisM or to maintain upon that coast any mEitary-mantune arsenal. 

Art. 14. Their majesties the Emperor of ah the Russias and the bmtan 
having concluded a convention for the purpose of settling the force and the 
number of light vessels necessary for the service of their coasts, which they 
reserve to themselves to maintain in the Black Sea, that convention is annexed 
to the present treaty, and shall have the same force and validity, ^if it foimed 
an integral part thereof. It_ cannot be either annulled or modified without 
the assent of the powers signing the present treaty. , . 

Art. 15. The act of the Congress of Vienna having estabhshed the prmci- 
ples intended to regulate the navigation of rivers which separate or trawrse 
different states, the contracting powers stipulate among themselves that those 
principles shall in future be equally applied to the Danube and its mpuths. 
They declare that this arrangement henceforth forms a part of the pubhc law 
of Europe, and take it under their guarantee. _ . t ^ 

The navigation of the Danube cannot be subjected to any iinpediment or 
charge not expressly provided for by the stipulations contained in the follow¬ 
ing articles; in consequence, there shall not be levied any toll founded solely 
upon the fact of the naingation of the river, nor any duty upon the goods 
wMch may be on board of vessels. The regulations of police and of quax^ 
tine to be established for the safety of the states separated or traversed by 
that river shall be so framed as to facEitate, as much as possible, the pssage 
of vessels. With the exception of such regulations, no obstacle whatever 
Rhail be opposed to free navigation. ... 

Art. 16. Establishing a temporary international commission for the con¬ 
trol of navigation on the Danube. ... 

Arts. 17-19. Establishing a permanent commission for the improvement 
and control of navigation on the Danube. . 

.Art. 20. In exchange for the towns, ports, and territories enumerated m 
Art. 4 of the present treaty, and in order more fuEy to secure the freedom of 
the nav^ation of the Danube, his majesty the Emperor of aE the Russias 
consents to the rectification of his frontier in Bessarabia. .... 

Art. 21. The territor}^ ceded by Russia shall be aimexed to the principality 
of Moldavia under the suzerainty of the Sublime Porte. The inhabitants of 
that territory shaE enjoy the rights and privileges secured^ to the princi¬ 
palities; and during the space of three years they shaE be permitted to transfer 
their domicile elsewhere, disposing freely of their property. 

Art. 22. The principalities of WaEachia and Moldavia shaE contmue to 
enjoy, under the suzerainty of the Porte and under the guaranty of the con¬ 
tracting powers, the privEeges and immunities of which they are in possession. 
No exclusive protection shaU be exercised over them by any of the guaran¬ 
teeing powers. There shaE be no separate right of interference in their 
internal affahs. 

Arts. 23-27. Concerning the government, administration, preservation of 
order in, and defence of the principalities of WaEachia and Moldavia. 

Art. 28. The principality of Servia shaE continue to hold the Sublime 
Porte, in conformity with the imperial hats which fix and determine its rights 
and immunities, placed henceforvmd under the coEective guarantee of the 
contracting powers. In consequence the said principality shall preserve its 
independent and national administration, as weE as fuE liberty of worship, 
of legislation, of commerce, and of navigation. 
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Art. 29. The right of garrison of the Sublime Porte, as stipulated by ante¬ 
rior regulations, is mamtained. No armed intervention can take place in 
Servia without previous agreement between the high contracting powers. 

Art. 30. His majesty^ the Emperor of ah the Russias and his majesty the 
Sultan maintain in its integrity the state of their possessions in Asia, such 
as it legally existed before the rupture. A mixed commission for the verifica¬ 
tion or rectification of the frontiers is provided for. 

Art. 31. The territories occupied during the war by the troops of their 
majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of the French, and the King of Sardinia, 
according to the terms of the conventions signed at Constantinople on the 12th 
of March, 1854, between Great Britain, France, and the Sublime Porte; on 
the 14th of June, of the same year, between Austria and the Sublime Porte; 
and on the 15th of March, 1855, between Sardinia and the Sublime Porte, shall 
be evacuated as soon as possible after the exchange of the ratifications of the 
present treaty. The periods and the means of execution shall form the ob¬ 
ject of an arrangement between the Sublime Porte and the powers whose 
troops have occupied its territory. 

Art. 32. Until the treaties or conventions which existed before the war 
between the belligerent powers have been either renewed or replaced by new 
acts, commerce of importation or of exportation shall take place reciprocally 
on the footing of the regulations in force before the war; and in all other mat¬ 
ters their subjects shall be respectively treated upon the footing of the most 
favoured nation. 

Art. 33. The convention concluded this day between their majesties the 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of 
the French, on the one part, and his majesty the Emperor of all the Russias 
on the other part respecting the Aland Islancls, is and remains annexed to the 
present treaty, and shall have the same force and validity as if it formed a part 
thereof. 

CONVENTIONS ANNEXED TO THE PRECEDING TREATY 

1. Cmvention between the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Emperor of AuLstria, the Emperor of the French, the King of 
Prussia, the Emperor of Russia, and the King of Sardinia, on the one 
part, arid the Sultan on the other part, respecting the Straits of the Dar¬ 
danelles and of the Bosporus. 

Art. 1. His majesty the Sultan, on the one part, declares that he is firmly 
resolved to maintain for the future the principle invariably established as the 
ancient rule of his empire, and in virtue of which it has at all times been pro¬ 
hibited for the ships of war of foreign powers to enter the Straits of the Dar¬ 
danelles and of the Bosporus, and that, so long as the Porte is at peace, his 
majesty will admit no foreign ship of war into the said Straits. 

And their majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of the French, the King of 
Prussia, the Emperor of aU the Russias, and the King of Sardinia, on the other 
part, engage to respect this determination of the Sultan’s, and to conform 
themselves to the principle above declared. 

Art. 2. The Sultan reserves to himself, as in past times, to deliver firmans 
of passage for light vessels under flag of war, which shall be employed, as is 
usual, in the service of the missions of foreign powers. 


% 
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Art. 3. The same exception applies to the light vessels under flag of war, 
which each of the contracting powders is authorised to station at the mouths of 
the Danube, in order to secure the execution of the regulations relative to the 
liberty of that river, and the number of which is not to exceed two for each 
pow’er. 

2. Convention between the Emperor of Russia and the Sultan, limiting their naval 

force in the Black Sea, 

Art 1. The high contracting parties mutually engage not to have in the 
Black Sea any other vessels of war than those of which the number, the force, 
and the dimensions are hereinafter stipulated. 

. contracting parties reserve to themselves each to main¬ 

tain in that sea six steam-vessels of fifty metres in length at the line of flota¬ 
tion, of a tonnage of 800 tons at the maximum, and four light steam or sailing 
vessels, of a tonnage "which shall not exceed 200 tons each. 


3. Convmtion between her Majesty the Quean of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of the French, and the Emperor of Russia, 
respecting the Aland Islands. 

pajesty the Emperor of all the Russias, in order to respond to 
the desire winch has been expressed to him by their majesties the Queen of 
ttie I nitpl Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the Emperor of the 
French, declares that the Aland Islands shall not be fortified, Ld that no 
military or naval establishment shall be maintained or created there. 


Dedaraimn respeciing maritime law, signed by the plenipotentiaries of Great 
hritain, A.iistna, France, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey, 
assembled in congress at Paris, April 16th, 1856. 

1 C K P^^^potentiaries who signed the treaty of Paris, on the 30th of March, 
ibob, being duly authorized, and having come to an agreement, have adopted 

the toiioWing solemn declarationo p 

1. Privateering is, and remains, abolished. 

2 . The neutrai flag covers enemy’s goods, with the exception of contraband 

Oi V ar. 

to “Ot Me 

4 Blockades, in order to be binding, must be effective — that is to sav 
mammmed by lorce sufficient really to prevent access to the coast of the enem:^ 
The governmenis oi the undersigned plenipotentiaries engage to bring the 

the knowledge of the states which have taken part in 
the congress oi Pans, and to invite them to accede to it. 

Convinced that the maxims which they now proclaim cannot but hf. 
received wth gratitude byjhe whole world, the undersigned plenipoten- 

their governments to obtain the general 
adoption thereof will be crowned with full success general 

Tne present dMlaration is not and shall not be binding, except between 
tho^ powers who have acceded, or shall accede, to it ‘ ^ 

Done at Pans, the 16th of April, 1856. 

[Here follow the names of the plenipotentiaries of the signatory powers.] 
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TREATY OF BERLIN, 1878 

L^re follow the names of the ambassadors.] 

have agreed to the foUowingltipSatioS^^^ estabhshed between them, they 

[hL^Moto rSteuS °iooS“f SiiSlJ * 

of 10 kBomelres from S^makoT^ “ radius 

assisasslsl 

befoi'ttt elStton^tU M°n“dral h™”™- ““>• 

llltlsiteislls 

a2' 7 S! administration of Bulgaria. 


THE HISTOET OF EESSIA 

Treaty When the Organic Law is completed the election of the Prince of 
Bulgak shall be proceeded with immediately. _ M soon as the Prmce shall 
have been installed, the new organisation shall be put into force, and the 
Scimlity shall enter into the full enjoyment of_ its autonomy. 

Art 8 The treaties of commerce and navigati^ as well as all con- 
yen tos and arrangements concluded between Fomgn Powers and the Porte, 
and now in force are maintained m the Principality of Bulgaria, and no 
f'hanffe gtia.ll be made in them with regard to any Power without its previous 
Snt No transit duties shall be levied in Bulgaria on goods passing 
through that principality. The subjects and citizens of commerce of all the 
powera shah be treated in the principality on a footmg ®Ttiahty. The 

mrmunities and privileges of foreigners, as well as the rights of consular- 
iurisdiction and protection as established by the capitulations and ’^sage^ 
shall remain in full force so long as they shall not have been moified with 

the consent of the parties concerned. . 

Art. 9. Tribute to be paid by Bulgaria to suzerain court, etc. 

Art. 10. Railway questions in Bulgaria. ^ ^ , 

Art 11. Evacuation and demolition of Bulgarian fortre^es. 

Art! 12. Land rights of non-resident Moslems and others. _ Commis¬ 
sion to settle questions of state property. Bulgarians travelling m Tur ey 

subject to Ottoman^laws. which will take 

the name of “Eastern Rumelia,” and will remam under the direct pohtical 
and military authority of His Imperial Ma]est 3 ^ 1 he Sultan, under conditions 
of administrative autonomy. It shall have a Christian Governor-General. 
Art. 14. Boundaries of Eastern Rumelia. . , , . . j- t 

Art. 15. His Majesty, the Sultan, shall have the right of providing for 
the defence of the land and sea frontiers of the province by erecting fortifica¬ 
tions on those frontiers and maintaining troops there. .Internal order is main¬ 
tained in Eastern Rumeha by a native gendarmerie assisted by a local imhtia. 
In forming these corps, the officers of which are nommated by the Sultan, re 
sard shall be paid in the different locahties to the religion of the inhabitants. 

His Impenal Majesty, the Sultan, undertakes not to employ irregular 
troops, such as Bashi-Bazouks and Circassians, m the garrisons of the fron- 
tiers The regular troops detailed for this service must not m any case be 
billeted on the inhabitants. When they pass through the province they shall 

not make a stay there. , . , , ^ • j.i. 

Art. 16. The governor-general shall have the right of summoning tlie 
Ottoman troops in the event of the internal or external security of the 
province being threatened. In such an eventuality the Sublime Porte_ shall 
inform the representatives of the Powers at Constantinople of such a decision, 
as well as of the exigencies which justify it. „ r ■ a 

Art. 17. The governor-general of Eastern Rumelia shall be nominated, 
bv the Sublime Porte, with the assent of the Powers for a term of five years. 
Arts. 18 and 19. Creating a European commission for the organisation ot 

Eastern Rumelia. i-u i. j -i 

Arts. 20 and 21. Concerning foreign relations, religious liberty and rail¬ 
way administration of Eastern Rumelia. _ r n i ■ a 

Art. 22. Regulations concerning Russian occupation ol Bulgaria ana 

Eastern Rumelia. Evacuation of Rumania. , , , i • j.i. 

Art. 23. The Sublime Porte undertakes scrupulously^ to apply, m the 
Island of Crete the Organic Law of 1868 with such modifications as may 
be considered equitable. Similar laws adapted to local requirements, ex- 
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ccptmg regards the exemption from taxation granted to Crete shall akn 
be introduced into the other parts of Turkey in Europe, for which no such 
organisation has been provided by the present Treaty. The Sublime Porte 
shall depute special Commissions, in which the native element shall be largelv 
represented, to settle the details of the new laws in each province. The 
schemes of organisation resulting from these labours Rha.!! be submitted for 
examination to the Sublime Porte, which, before promulgating the Acts for 
putting them into force, shall consult the European Commission instituted 
for Eastern Rumelia. 

Art. 24. In the event of the Sublime Porte and Greece being unable to 
agree upon the rectification of frontiers suggested in the 13th protocol of 
tlie Congress of Berlin, Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, and Russia reserve to themselves to offer their mediation to the two 
parties to facilitate negotiations. 

Art. 25. The provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina shall be occupied 
and administered by Austria-Hungary. The government of Austria- 
Hungary, not desiring to undertake the administration of the Sandjak of 
Novibazar, which extends between Servia and Montenegro in a south-easterly 
direction to the other side of Mitrovitz, the Ottoman administration shall 
continue to exercise its functions there. Nevertheless, in order to assure the 
maintenance of the new political state of affairs, as well as the freedom and 
security of communicajiions, Austria-Hungary reserves the right of keeping 
garrisons and having rnilitary and commercial roads in the whole of this part 
of the ancient Vilayet of Bosnia. 

Arts. 26-33. Recognition of the independence of Montenegro and regula¬ 
tions as to its boundaries, freedom of worship, debt, commerce and defence. 

Art. 34. The High Contracting Parties recognise the independence of 
Servia, subject to the conditions set forth in the following Article. 

Art. 35. Differences of religious creed to be no bar to oflficeholding in 
Servia; freedom of worship assured. 

Art. 36. Boundaries of Servia. 

Arts. 37-42. Concerning commercial relations and consular jurisdiction in 
Servia; railway administration and property rights. 

Art. 43. The High Contracting Parties recognise the independence of 
Rumania, subject to the conditions set forth in the two following Articles. _ 

Art. 44. Differences in religious creed to be no bar to oflficeholding m 

Rumania: freedom of worship assured. , . , -x u -d 

Arts. 45-46. Concerning the cession of Bessarabian territory by Rumania 
to Russia and the addition of the Danubian_Delta, etc., to Runiania._ 

Arts. 47-4:9. Concerning fisheries, transit dues and rights of foreign con¬ 
suls in Rumania. , rr^ i j -o 

Art. 50. Reciprocity of consular rights between Turkey and Rumania. 

Transfer of public works in ceded territory. 

Art. 52. In order to increase the guarantees which assure the treedom 
of navigation on the Danube, which is recognised as of European interest,^ the 
High Contracting Parties determine that aU the fortresses and fortifications 
existing on the course of the river from the Iron Gates to its 
rased, Ld no new ones erected. No vessel of war f te t^^^ 

below the Iron Gates, with the exception of vpsels of ^^S^t tonnage mt 
service of the river police and customs. The stationnpes ^fj^® , 

at the mouths of the Danube may,_ however, ascend 

Arts. 53-56. Concerning the rights and duties of the European Oommis 

sion of the Danube. 
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iCHHO^’'OLOGlCAL SUM^rARY 

40fl Tho FrankB tho AlaTOAnisi^ nmximng eastern Switzerland. 

4iKl d’lio (loiliM e(nu|U(‘r Uha*im, 

mi Muv/, iUnulvhnud rtilea in Burgundy. Ills lawg beeoine |Wfc of SwisH inBiitutions. 
f»:M 'the t»unkB. tuuier <1odoniii% t»a|»ture neneva. 
r.-'W 'riu- I-'niukH Hubjuf-iito th« IJurgimcHsinH, bringing wpslcm Switzerland into tlicir 
power. * 

bod Uh;M^in iH given up to the Frankn hy tlie Gothg. 
oTO d’h<^ BangohanU invade gtaithern SwUzerlamL 
b74 The Krauki’^h king (Jontran eluM’kH the ineurHtoiw of the Bangohardi. 

<Ut) 'i'lie ihddee inonka, le<l hy t'tduinhamm and GalluBj. spread (Ihrintianity in Switzer** 
land. 

tiHT The (’arlovingiauH h<‘gin their rule over the FrankH, They foHtor r(digu>UB eBtahh.Hh- 
mentH in Switzerland. 

7t»H diarlenuigne aseeutiM the Frimkinh throne, lie givoH an iinpetuH to religion, edtica- 
tion, and industry in Switzerland; loundH aehools and elmndu‘H and inen^aHes their 
w^ealili, 

774 d'he t'rankH gain ptWHeaHlon of the Italian valleya of Switzerland till then held by 
the Bangedwirdi. 

S4:i By Bte 'treaty of Verduin wesl^wn or Biu'gnndian Switzerland falls to Bothair, eastoni 
or (lennau Switzerland tAianmnnia) wdih Ithietia to I.udwig the German. Feudal¬ 
ism is hec(uning well estnbHHhed in Switziudnnd. TIn‘ ehureh owiih hirgt* <‘HtateH 
an<i the hislnipH are powerfuL Arts and seieneeH progress in the niouasierieH of 
St. thilB lielehenau, and BflllferH,. 

SbS Ludwig the Gernian Bnuida the FraunitinHter at l^urleh. 


Time of BunotiNomN ako Auamaknun EunKus 

Bndtilf T is erowjua! king of Upper Bnrguntly and begins to rtde over we8t(?rn 
SwitzerliOid. 

tvi7 (*t)un( Btu’khard nf Ehadia is nuole thike of Alamumda. (Swabia). He rules over 
eaHt<*ni Swit zerland. 

hlP Hurkhnrd B duk(' of Ahunannia, defeats RmloU U of tipper Burgundy at Winl<Tihnr. 

ia’t) Alnmannia is f<n'uuUly inrorporated with Germany, BaHtern SvvitZ(*rhui<l thus be- 
vimwH a part of Germany. 

1122 Kinlelf II (d Upj>er Ibtvgniuly marries lUirkhard’s (hujghier Btu'tba. \v!io brings to 
lUtrgondy the upjter A.arguu. 

IkU) lUid<4l‘ H ne<piire!» Aodat (('ifduram' Burgundy) uh the resnli of a raid InB^ Italy 

with Uugi> nf Brnvenee. Horn the kingclnm (d’ lUirgundy is ronnited and Switzer¬ 
land, us an important, part <d' ihis kingdom, attains prominenee. 

UbT Uudidf II of Burgumly <iieH, Gtaui Bhnsm Bertha, his widow, rules beiietleently as 

regent for her son Gniirad. 

ttfu tTnrad is phoss! under the gtnirdianHhip of Gtio I of Germany. Beginning of Ger* 
luan intlm-nee in wentern Switzerland. 

PhO (‘oiuuti <h-featH the liungarians that invade Switzerland. 

img kmi’«*n B.eitha ftamds a religinus hnuse at Bayerne. ('rraditimud.) 

te.iu Kkkelmrd 11 nl St, Gall, the numi fannurs man nf hsirning of hi.s titne, dies. 

tej2 d‘he serfs risi* against the rmbteH nf Aargau ami 'rhurgau, 

pua lUidtdf lU nf lUirguinly. Swiizerlami is itmied. over more ami more to tire elerg^y 
luni the great noldes. 

luUl Hminlf Ul ahdn-ate-s in favor i»f Henry llyd Gernuiny, Henry is op|)omHl Ijy the rnddes 
ui Btirgtmdy in several InBtleH in Switzerland. 

1022 'rtm liistinguishetl seliidar K|^tker IM of St. Gail dies. 


FticiM' tim I’sum m SwrrzFui,.\Nu tuis cifuman FMrKieoKS to tins Foiiniunci 

OF Tui^; Swms Goj^FEiiiaiATurM 

lo:t 2 t'nnrad H <»f flermany defeats the Burgundians at Mt»rat and Xetniuitel. 

Bf.'Kt He in erifwned kitig nf Burgundy and Hum atlds wsviern Switzerland to Gernuiny, 

1o:h Burgundy, Ahunannia, and lUnetm fall to Henry Hk All Sw‘itz»*iiand is hereby re- 
tuiiti'd im. part nf tiermany. 1^*4. tlall is a leader in learning, i‘he ahhevs of I^nrieh, 
Bfjrimtu, and Kin-ded«dn and the bishHpries nf Gnire, (‘linstaiuM*, uutl Bille attain 
great erntnenee, 

10IS Htuiry III of (h-rmany by asHuming the ermvn nf Bomhardy seeurt'S posHession of all 
tht» territniies nf Switzerland md. alnwdy within hin d«unini*aiH (Italian Switzer- 
landb He h i're*|uentty at Bftte ami Sohdhnrn. He holds imperial ditds at Ziirieh 
aiul lavishes gifts m her religious fouiHlations. 
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Art. 57. Rights of Austria-Hungary on the Danube. _ 

Art. 58. The Sublime Porte cedes to the Russian Empire in Asia, the 
territories of Ardahan, Kars, and Batum, together with the latter Port, .as 
well as all the territories comprised between the former Russo-Turkish 

frontier and the following line: . jm i i 

[Here follows new boundary line between Russia and iurKey.j 
Art. 59. His Majesty the Emperor of Russia declares that it is his inten¬ 
tion to constitute Batum a free port, essentially commercial. ™ x. 

60. Restoration of Alaschkerd to Turkey: cession of Khotour to 

^^’^Art. 61. The Sublime Porte undertakes to carry out, without further 
delay the improvements and reforms demanded by local requirements in the 
provinces inhabited by the Armenians, and to guarantee their security agamst 

the Circassians and Kurds. .... 

Art 62. Pledge of Turkey to maintain the principle of religious liberty. 
Art 63 The Treaty of Paris, of March 30th, 1856, as well ^ the Treaty 
of London, of March 13th, 1871, are maintained in all such of their provi¬ 
sions as are not abrogated or modified by the preceding .• 

Art. 64. The present treaty shall be ratified., and the ratifications 
exchanged at Berlin, within three weeks, or sooner if possible. 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed it, and affixed 
to it the seal of their arms. Done at Berlin, the thirteenth day of the mont 
of July, one thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight. 

[Signatures.] 


Ill 

TELE FIRST BLAGUE PEACE CONFERENCE, 1899 

fAn international conference of representatives of the principal 
■powers of the world assembled at The Hague, May 18th, 1899, in 
response to a call issued by the Cmr of Russia with a view to con- 
certed action in regard to an amelioration of the haraships of-war, 
the furtherance of the principle of the arbitration of international dis¬ 
putes the maintenance of a general peace and the possible reduction 
of the world’s military and naval armaments. The states represented 
were Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, China. Japan, France, 
Mexico, the United States, Great Britain, Sweden and Norway, Den¬ 
mark Russia, Spain, Italv, Servia, Siam, the Netherlands, Rumania 
Turkey Bulgaria, Greece, Switzerland, Luxembourg, Persia and 
Portugal. Sessions continued until July 29th, when the delegates 
embodied the conclusions eached in a final act for submission to the 
several states represented. This final act consisted of three conven¬ 
tions three formal declarations and a series of six resolutions. The 
resolutions embodied an expression of the desire that certain unsettled 
points in regard to neutrals, contraband and so forth might be passed 
upon by an international tribunal at an early date. The conventions 
w^ere (11 For the pacific settlement of international conflicts ; (2) Re¬ 
garding the laws and customs of war by land; (3) For the adaptation 
to maritime warfare of the principles of the Geneva Convention, 
Aiio-ust 22nd, 1864. The declarations had to do with (1) The pro¬ 
hibition of launching explosives and projectiles from balloons ; (2) The 
prohibition of the use of projectiles difliising poisonous gases; (3) 

The prohibition of the use of expanding or flattening bullets. The 
Conventions were signed at once by 16 powers, Germany, Great 
Britain Ansfcria-Hangary, Japan, Italy, and several minor powers, 
withholding their assent temporarily hut finally accepting them.] 
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A. CONVENTION FOR THE PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 


Title I—On the Maintenance of the General Peace 


Art. 1. Agreement of powers to use best efforts to 
ment of international disputes. 


ensure peaceful settle- 


Title II—On Good Offices and Mediation 

J^ts. 2-4. Recommendation of the principle of mediation, the exerci<?e nf 
which IS never to be considered an unfriendly act exercise ot 

^ functions of the mediator are at an end when once it i<! 

declared either by one of the parties to the dispute, or by the mediated 
hunself, that the means of reconciliation proposed by him are not accepted. 

Art. 6. Good offices and mediation, either at the request of the narties at 
variance, or on the mitiative_ of powers strangers to the dispute, have e£ 
clusively the character of advice, and never have binding force. 

• 4 . f acceptance of mediation not to hinder preparations for or 

interfere with the prosecution of war. lor, or 

Art. 8. Concerning special mediation. 

Title III — On International Commissions of Inquiry 

aud procedure of the Commissions of Inquiry 
of fhe International Commission of Inquiry is limited 
.0 a statement of facts, and is in no way the character of an IrbS award. 

Title TV On International Arbitration 

Chapter I —On the System of Arbitration 

^ts 15-19. Recognition of the efficacy of arbitration conventions and 
he implied engagement of loyal submission to the award. ’ 


Chapter II— On the Permanent Court of Arbitration 

Durt.^^‘ of the signatory powers to organise a permanent 

P®’'“anent court shall be competent for all arbitration cases 
nless the parti®s agree to institute a special tribunal. ®ases, 

r mternational bureau, established at The Hague serves as 
e meSs S he eou“rt’ "ff ^ 

of' §®^®®f^uu of members of the court. 

^ b® ®^®s®u from the general list of members 

Art ™'’® agreement. 

a 3‘ TV? be ordinarily at The Hague. 

jurisdiction of the permanent court may, within the con- 
•tions laid down in the regulations, be extended to disputes betwSn non- 
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(II) The contracting parties agree to abstain from the use of bullets which 
expand or flatten easily in the human body, such as_ bullets with a hard 
envelope which does not entirely cover the core,_ or is pierced with incisions. 

(III) The contracting powers agree to abstain from the use of projectiles 
the object of which is the diffusion of asphyxiating or deleterious gases. 

The above declarations are only binding on the contracting powers in the 
case of a war between two or more of them. They shall cease to be binding 
from the time when in a war between the contracting powers, one of the bel¬ 
ligerents shall be joined by a non-contracting power. 

The non-signatory powers can adhere to the above declarations. 

In the event of one of the high contracting parties denouncing the declara¬ 
tions, such denunciation shall not take effect until a year after the notification 
made in writing to the government of the Netherlands, and forthwdth com¬ 
municated by it to all the other contracting powers. This denunciation shall 
only affect the notifying power. 


D. CONVENTION EOB THE ADAPTATION TO MARITIME WARFARE OF THE 
PRINCIPLES OP THE GENEVA CONVENTION OP AUGUST 33ND, 1854 

Arts. 1-5. Military hospital-ships owned either by a state or a private in¬ 
dividual or society not to be considered belligerent. 

Art. 6. Neutral merchantmen, yachts, or vessels, having or taking on 
board, sick, wounded, or the shipwrecked of the belligerents, cannot be cap¬ 
tured for so doing, but they are liable to capture, for any violation of neu- 

trahty. ... , . , 

Art. 7. Concerning the inviolability of the religious, medical, or hospital 
staff of any captured ship. , . , , , 

Art. 8. Sailors and soldiers who are taken on board when sick or wounded, 
to whatever nation they belong, shall be protected by the captors. 

Art. 9. The shipwrecked, wounded, or sick of one of the belligerents who 
fall into the hands of the other, are prisoners of war. 

Art. 10. Concerning the treatment of the shipwrecked, woymded, or sick, 
landed at a neutral port with the consent of the local authorities. 

Art. 11. Concerning limitation, ratification, acceptance by a non-signatory 
power and denunciation of the above articles. 


IV 

THE PORTSMOUTH TREATY 

{The “ Times,” 11th October, 1905] 

TEXT OF THE ARTICLES 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan on the one part, and his Majesty the 
Emperor of AU the Russias on the other part, animated by the desire to 
restore the blessings of peace to their countries and peoples, have resolved 
to conclude a Treaty of Peace, and have, for this purpose, named their 
Plenipotentiaries; that is to say;— 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan:—His Excellency Baron Komura 
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Jutaro, Jusammi, Gmnd. Cordon of the Imperial Order of the Rising Sun, 
his Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 

His Excellency M. Takahira Kogoro, Jusammi, Grand Cordon of the 
Imperial Order of the Sacred Treasure, his Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the United States of America; 

And His Majesty the Emperor of All the RussiasHis Excellency M. 
Serge Witte, his Secretary of State and President of the Committee of 
Ministers of the Empire of Russia, and 

His Excellency Baron Roman Rosen, Master of the Imperial Court of 
Russia and his Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the United 
States of America; 

Who, after having exchanged their full powers, which were found to be 
in good and due form, have concluded the following Articles:— 

Art. 1, There shall henceforth be peace and amity between their Majesties 
the Emperor of Japan and the Emperor of All the Russias and between their 
respective States and subjects. 

Art. 2. The Imperial Russian Government, acknowledging that Japan 
possesses in Korea paramount political, military, and economical interests, 
engage neither to obstruct nor interfere with the measures of guidance, 
protection, and control which the Imperial Government of Japan may find 
it necessary to take in Korea. 

It is understood that Russian subjects in Korea shall be treated exactly 
in the same manner as the subjects or citizens of other foreign Powers—that 
is to say, they shall be placed on the same footing as the subjects or citizens 
of the most favoured nation. 

It is also agreed that, in order to avoid all causes of misunderstanding, 
the two high contracting parties will abstain on the Russo-Korean frontier 
from^ taking any military measures which may menace the security of 
Russian or Korean territory. 

Art. 3. Japan and Russia mutually engage:— 

(1) To evacuate completely and simultaneously Manchuria, except 

the territory affected, by the lease of the Liau-tung Peninsula, 
in conformity with the provisions of additional Article I. 
annexed to this treaty; and 

(2) To restore entirely and completely to the exclusive administration 

of China all portions of Manchuria now in the occupation or 
under the control of the Japanese or Russian troops with the 
exception of the territory above mentioned. 

The Imperial Government of Russia declare that they have not in 
Manchuria any territorial advantages or preferential or exclusive concessions 
in impairment of Chinese sovereignty or inconsistent with the principle of 
equal opportunity. 

Art. 4. Japan and Russia reciprocally engage not to obstruct any general 
measures common to all countries which Chma may take for the develop¬ 
ment of the commerce and industry of Manchuria. 

Art. 5. The Imperial Russian Government transfer and assign to the 
Imperial Government of Japan, with the consent of the Government of 
China, the lease of Port Arthur, Ta-lien, and adjacent territory and territorial 
waters, and all rights, privileges, and concessions connected with or forming 
part of such lease, and they also transfer and assign to the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment of J apan all public works and properties in the territory affected by 
the above-mentioned lease. 


f 
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The two contracting parties mutually engage to obtain the consent of the 
Chinese Government mentioned in the foregoing stipulation. The Imperial 
Government of Japan on their part undertake that the proprietary rights 
of Russian subjects in the territory above referred to shall be perfectly 
respected. 

Art. 6. The Imperial Russian Government engage to transfer and assign 
to the Imperial Government of Japan, without compensation and with the 
consent of the Chinese Government, the railway between Ohang-chun 
(Kwang-cheng-tsze) and Port Arthur and all its branches, together wdth 
all rights, privileges, and properties appertaining thereto in that region, as 
vrell as all coal mines in the said region, belonging to or worked for the 
benefit of the railway. 

The two high contracting parties mutually engage to obtain the consent 
of the Government of China mentioned in the foregoing stipulation. 

Art. 7, Japan and Russia engage to exploit their respective railways in 
Manchuria exclusively for commercial and industrial purposes, and in nowise 
for strategic purposes. 

It is understood that this restriction does not ^^pply to the railway in the 
territory affected by the lease of the Liau-tung Penmsula. 

Art. 8. The Imperial Governments of Japan and Russia, with a view to 
promote and facilitate intercourse and tx'affic, will, as soon as possible, con- 
cluds & separate conyeiitioii for tlie regulation of th.eir connecting railway 
services in Manchuria. 

Art. 9. The Imperial Eussian Government cede to the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment of Japan in perpetuity pd full sovereignty the southern portion of the 
Island of Sakhalin and all islands adjacent thereto and public works and 
properties thereon. 

The 50th degree of north latitude is adopted as the northern boundary 
of the ceded territory. The exact alignment of such territory shall be 
determmed in accordance with the provisions of additional Article II. annexed 
to this treaty. 

Japan and Eussia mutually agree not to construct in their respective 
possessions on the Island of Sakhalin or the adjacent islands any fortifica¬ 
tions or other similar military works. They also respectively engage not to 
take_ any military measures which may impede the free navigation of the 
Straits of La Perouse and Tartary. 

Art. 10. It is reserved to the Eussian subjects, inhabitants of the terri¬ 
tory ceded to Japan, to sell their real property and retire to their country; 
but if they prefer to remain in the ceded territory, they will be maintained 
and protected in the^ full exercise of their industries and rights of property 
on condition of submitting to Japanese laws and jurisdiction. 

Japan shall have full liberty to withdraw the right of residence or to 
deport frorn such territory any inhabitants who labour under political or 
administrative disability. She engages, however, that the px’oprietary rights 
of such inhabitants shall be fully respected. 

Art. 11. Russia engages to arrange with Japan for granting to Japanese 
subjects rights of fishery along the coasts of the Russian possessions in 
the Japan, Okhotsk, and Behring Seas. 

It is agreed that the foregoing engagement shall not affect rights already 
belongmg to Russian or foreign subjects in those regions. 

Art. 12. The treaty of commerce and navigation between Japan and 
Russia having been annulled by the war, the Imperial Governments of 
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Japan and Russia engage to adopt as the basis of their commercial relations 
pendmg the conclusion of a new treaty of commerce and navigation on the 
basis of the treaty which was in force before the present war, the system 
of reciprocal treatment on the footmg of the most favoured nation, in which 
are included import and export duties, Customs formalities, transit and 
tonnage dues and the admission and treatment of the agents, subiects 
and vessels of one country in the territories of the other. 

_ Art. 13. As soon as possible after the present treaty'comes into force all 
prisoners ot war shall be reciprocally restored. 

The Imperial Governments of Japan and Russia shall each appoint a 
special commissioner to take charge of prisoners. 

M prisoners in the hands of one Government shall be delivered to and 
received by the commissioner of the other Government or by his duly 
authorised representative in such convenient numbers and at such con- 
yement ports of the delivering State as such delivering State shall notify 
in advance to the commissioner of the receiving State. 

The Governments of Japan and Russia shall present- to each other as 
soon as possible after the delivery of prisoners has been completed a 
statement of the direct expenditures respectively incurred by them for 
the care and maintenance of prisoners from the date of capture or surrender 
up to the time of death or delivery, 

Russia engages to repay to Japan, as soon as possible after the exchange 
of the statements as above provided, the difference between the actual 
amOTnt so expended by Japan and the actual amount similarly disbursed 
by Russia. 

Art. 14. The present treaty shall be ratified by their Majesties the 
Jtm^eror of Japan and the Enaperor of All the Russias. 

Such ratification shall with as little delay as possible, and in any case 
not later than fifty days from the date of the signature of the treaty, be 
announced to the Imperial Governments of Japan and Russia respectively 
through the French Minister in Tokio and the Ambassador of the United 
btates in bt. Fetersburg, and from the date of the later of such annoimce- 
ments this treaty shall in all its parts come into full force. 

The formal exchange of ratifications shall take place in Washington as 
soon as possible. ^ b “ 

Art. 15. il^e present treaty shall be signed in duplicate in both the 
English and French languages, 

• are in absolute conformity, but in case of discrepancy in 

interpretation the French text shall prevail. 

In conformity with the provisions of Articles 3 and 9 of the Treaty of 
Feace between Japan and Russia of this date, the undersigned Pleni¬ 
potentiaries have concluded the following additional Articles:— 


I. To Article 3. 

The Imperial Governments of Japan and Russia mutually engage to 
commence the withdrawal of their military forces from the territory of 
Manchuria simultaneously and immediately after the Treaty of Peace comes 
mto operation ; and within a period of eighteen months from that date the 
armies of the two countries shall be completely withdrawn from Manchuria 
except from'the leased territory of the Liau-tung Peninsula. The forces 
01 the two countries occupying the front positions shall be first withdrawn. 
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The high contractmg parties reserve to themselves the right to maintain 
guards to protect their respective railway lines in Manchuria. The number 
of such guards shall not exceed fifteen per kilometre, and within that 
maximum number, the commanders of the Japanese and Russian armies 
shall, by common accord, fix the number of such guards to be employed 
as small as possible having in view the actual requirements. 

The commanders of the Japanese and Russian forces in Manchuria shall 
agree^ wpon the details of the evacuation in conformity with the above 
principles, and shall take by common accord the measures necessary to 
carry out the evacuation as soon as possible, and in any case not later than 
the period of eighteen months. 


II. To Article 9. 

^ As soon as^ possible after the present treaty comes into force, a com¬ 
mission of delimitation, composed of an equal number of members to be 
appointed respectively by the two high contracting parties, shall on the 
spot mark in a permanent manner the exact boundary between the Japanese 
and Russian possessions on the Island of Sakhalin. The commission shall 
be bound, so far as topographical considerations permit, to follow the 50th 
parallel of north latitude ^ as the boundary line, and in case any deflections 
from that line at any points are found to be necessary, compensation will 
be made by correlative deflections at other points. It shall also be the 
duty of the said commission to prepare a list and description of the adjacent 
islands included in the cession, and finally the commission shall prepare 
and sign maps^ showing the boundaries of the ceded territory. The work 
of the commission shall be subject to the approval of the high contracting 
parties. ^ 

The foregoing additional Articles are to be considered as ratified with 
the ratification of the Treaty of Peace to which they are annexed. 

Portsmouth, the 5th day, 9th month, 38th year of Meiji, corresponding 
to the 23rd August (5th September), 1905. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed and 
aflSxed their seals to the present Treaty of Peace. 

Done at Portsmouth (New Hampshire), this fifth day of the ninth month 
of the thirty-eighth year of Meiji, corresponding to the twenty-third day 
of August (fifth September), one thousand nine hundred and five. 


V 

THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN CONVENTION, 1907 

[A convention between Great Britain and Russia for the purpose of 
settling by mutual consent the various questions affecting their interests 
in Asia, and of preventing all cause for misunderstanding on the said 
questions, was ratified on September 23, 1907. The document is divided 
into three headings, relating respectively to Persia, Afghanistan, and 
Tibet. A supplementary clause has reference to the British occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley.] 

[The Times^^ 2Qt}i Septemher, 1907] 

His Majesty the King of the United iKingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, 
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1057 Rudolf of ERemfelden Regius Ws rule as duke of Alamanuia and governor of Bur- 

1077 RuTlf^s eW SSwitzerland is dra^ into tke 
struggle between Henry IV and Pope G ^ ^ ^ ^ Guelf-Zabringen faction 

1000 

and is m-ade duke of tkat portion o: 

1114 Tkf^ 
1127 CoS'oASenjgjjed^ert^^^^^^ 

of Zahringen. This family governs benevolently throughout the century. 

IS SSSSSHrSf 

states the house of Hapsburg gams in wealth and power 

5- %?S£‘£H 

1190 BeSd V defeats the rebellious nobles at Avenehes and in the Grindelwald. 

1191 Berthold V founds the city of Bern. 

liss issTvrssis'i.jv^: ie™ .. s.™y. ,h. M.»d,.. 

T.;xs? » ffiSSnSr 

1245 - 1250 *Sfpe 5 leTf Switzerland teke sWe^ in the 

\m p£e of Krls^aSSged®"^^^^^^^^^^ Ty^°^eatness^the bon 

1264 ^ { founded through the inheritance of the possessions of the R-y^urg 

1266 ZuriA ^the aTof Rudolf of Habsburg defei«ts Ulrich of Regensburg. Rud, 

gains in influence with several Swiss towns. Hahsbunr at L6w< 

1267 Pierre of Savoy defeats an army sent against him by Rudolf of Habsburg at Howf 

burg. Peace between Habsburg and Savoy. -Rale snhmi 

1273 Rudolf of Habsburg besieges Bale. He is chosen 

Rudolf inherits the possessions of his cousins in the Waldstatte. 

1275 Rudolf of Habsburg is consecrated emperor by Pope Gregory at Lausanne. 

127? Sf acquires Fribourg. He now holds in Switzerland temtories equivalent 
1277 Kudolt acquires^jn ^ Thurgau, Bern, and Lucerne the towns of Surs 

Sempach, and Winterthur, the convent of SSckingen, and the wardenship of 
Waldstatte. 

1288 Rudolf twice unsuccessfully besieges Bern. c 3 »-hr,^. 5 bfllde and Bern 

1289 The Bernese suffer loss in an Austrian ambuscade at the Schosshalde and, Bern 

1291 Tlm^OT ^of UiLUnterwalden (the three Waldstatte) form the ^ 
^lasting League (Etcige Bund), for the defence of their common rights and intere, 
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iind His Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias, animated by the sincere 
(losiro to settle by mutual agreement different questions concerning the 
interests of their States on the Continent of Asia, have determined to con¬ 
clude Agreements destined to prevent all cause of misunderstanding between 
Groat Britain and Russia in regard to the questions referred to,_ and have 
nominated for this purpose their respective Plenipotentiaries, to wit: 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, 
the Right Honourable Sir Arthur Nicolson,_ His Mamty’s Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to His Majesty the Emperor of AU the 

His Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias, the Master of his Court, 
Alexander Iswolsky, Minister for Foreign Affairs j r j • 

Who, having communicated to each other then full powers, round m 
good and due form, have agreed on the foUowing : 

ARRANGEMENT CONCERNING PERSIA 

The Governments of Great Britain and Russia having inutually engaged 
to respect the integrity and independence of Persia, and sincerely ^es^ 
the preservation of order throughout that country and its peaceful 
mon\, as well as the permanent establishment of equal advantages for the 

<T'Kio iind industry of <xll otter nations 5 , . -i • 

' Considering that each of them has, for geographical and economic reasons, 
a specSl SstTt^^ maintenance of place and order m. certain provmces 
of ?>ersia adioining, or in the neighbourhood of, the Russian frontiCT on 
Vionfl nrid the frontiers of Afghanistan and Baluchistan on the o^er 
w“d Eei 4 dSr«f aTo 6 i„g .U came of coi^icf between to 
respective interefts in the above-mentioned Provmces of Persia, 

Concessions of a political or com insurance &c.—beyond a line 

rnlwop bonks Yesd. lakhk. 

storting .^-'SpSsian tro*ntier at the intersection of the Bussyn 

nettop 

siiniiar Ih^ataye-menttoned placi are included 

“S^n i “iSKat BtitA engages not to seei the Concesstons 

”'Tl Klia, on her part, engages not to seek »S?“tTKw pSS 
in fawnr nature—such as Concessions 

any Concessions of a p /xnrio trancmoTt insurance, &c.*—^beyond a 

for railways, banks, wav of Gazik, Birjand, Kerman, and 

line going from the Afghan ^c^^er ^7 T ^irectlv or indirectly, demands 
eud4 n&e British 

for similar Concessions in o above-mentioned places are m- 

?,STn to rJ^o^ r^sritu^ Skt-t to seek tiS Ceneessions 

referred to. not to oppose, without previous awange- 

„ ™rSarB»rSof any gncessions whatever to Bnt.^ 
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subjects m the regions of Persia situated between tbe lines mentioned in 
Articles I and II. 

Grea,t Britain undertakes a similar engagement as regards tke grant of 
Ooncessions to Russian subjects in the same regions of Persia. 

All Concessions existing at present in the regions indicated in Articles I 
and II are maintained. 

understood that the revenues of all the Persian customs, with 
the exception of those of Farsistan and of the Persian Gulf, revenues guaran- 
teemg the amortisation and. the interest of the loans concluded by the 
Government of the Shah with the “ Banque d’Escompte et des Prets de Perse ” 
up to the date of the signature of the present Arrangement, shall be devoted 
to the same purpose as in the past. 

It is equ^y understopd that the revenues of the Persian customs of 
Faisistan and of the Persian Gulf, as well as those of the fisheries on the 
fhJlT Caspian Sea and those of the Posts and Telegraphs, 

pi be devoted, as in the past, to the service of the loans concluded^ the 
Government of the Shah with the Imperial Bank of Persia up to the date of 
the signature of the present Arrangement. 

Tv.arl‘ ® irregularities occurring in the amortisation or the pay¬ 

ment of the mtere^ of the Persian loans concluded with the “ Banque 
Prgts de Perse” and with the Imperial Bank of Persia 
up to the date of the signature of the present Arrangement, and in the 
event of the necessity arising for Russia to establish control over the sources 
of revenue guaranteemg the regular service of the loans concluded with the 
first-named bank, and situated in the region mentioned in Article II of the 
present Arrangement, or for Great Britain to establish control over the 
guaranteemg the regular service of the loans concluded 
f second-named bank, and situated m the region mentioned in Article I 
present Arrangeinent, the British and Russian Governments under¬ 
take to enter beforehand mto a fnendly exchange of ideas with a view to 
determine, m agreenaent with each other, the measures of control in ques¬ 
tion and to avoid all mterference which would not be in conformity with 
the prmciples govemmg the present Arrangement. 

CONVENTION CONCERNING AFGHANISTAN. 

The High Contracting i^rties, in order to ensure perfect security on 
their respective frontiers m Central Asia and to maintam in these regions a 
sohd and luting peace have concluded the foUowing Convention •_ 

- , f't Britannic Majesty’s Government declare that they have no 

mtention of changmg the pohtical status of Afghanistan. ^ 

^ His Britannic Majesty's Government further engage to exercise their 
mfluence m Afghanistan on y m a pacific sense, and they wfil not themsS 
take nor encourage Afghanistan to take, any measures threatening Russia 
Russian Government, on their part, declare that they^ recognise 
Mghamstan as outside the sphere of Russian influence, and they en^ao’e 
that all their pohtical relations with Afghanistan shall be conducted^throu4 
the mtermediary of His Britannic Ma esty’s Government; they fur&r 
engage not to send any Agents mto Afghanistan ^ luitner 

. 1 , Go^^ument of His Britannic Majesty having declared in 

the Treaty signed at Kabul on the 21st March, 1905, thkt they mcooSe tlm 
Agreement and the engagements concluded with the late ^Ameef^Abdur 
Rahman, and that they have no intention of interfering in the inteiml 
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government of Afghan territory, Great Britain engages neither to annex nor 
to occupy in contravention of that Treaty any portion of Afghanistan or to 
interfere in the internal administration of the country, provided that the 
Ameer fulfils the engagements already contracted by him towards His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government under the above-mentioned Treaty. 

Art. HI. The Russian and Afghan authorities, specially designated for the 
purpose on the frontier or in the frontier provinces, may establish direct 
relations with each other for the settlement of local questions of a non- 
political character. 

Art. IV. His Britannic Majesty’s Government and the Russian Govern¬ 
ment affirm their adherence to the principle of equality of commercial 
opportunity in Afghanistan, and they agree that any facilities which may 
have been, or shall be hereafter obtained for British and British-Indian trade 
and traders, shall be equally enjoyed by Russian trade and traders. Should 
the progress of trade establish the necessity for Commercial Agents the two 
Governments will agree as to what measures shall be taken, due regard, of 
course, being had to the Ameer’s sovereign rights. 

Art. V. The present Arrangements will only come into force when His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government shall have notified to the Russian Govern¬ 
ment the consent of the Ameer to the terms stipulated above, 

AEEANGEMENT CONCEENING THIBET 

The Governments of Great Britain and Russia recognising the suzerain 
rights of Chffia in Thibet, and considering the fact that Great Britain, by 
reason of her geographical position,' has a special interest in the maintenance 
of the status quo in the external relations of Thibet, have made the following 
Arrangement:— 

Art. I. The two High Contracting Parties engage to respect the terri¬ 
torial integrity of Thibet, and to abstain from all interference in its internal 
administration. 

Art. II. In conformity with the admitted principle of the ^ suzerainty of 
China over Thibet, Great Britain and Russia engage not to enter into 
negotiations with Thibet except through the intermediary of the Chinese 
Government. This engagement does not exclude the direct relations between 
British Commercial Agents and the Thibetan authorities provided for in 
Article V of the Convention between Great Britain and Thibet of the 7th 
September, 1904, and confirmed by the Convention between Great Britain 
and China of the 27th April, 1906; nor does it modify the engagements 
entered into by Great Britain and China in Article I of the said Convention 
of 1906. 

It is clearly understood that Buddhists, subjects of Great Britain or of 
Russia, may enter into direct relations on strictly religious matters with the 
Dalai Lama and the other representatives of Buddhism in Thibet; the 
Governments of Great Britain and Russia engage, as far as they are con¬ 
cerned, not to allow those relations to infringe the stipulations of the present 
arrangement. 

Art. III. The British and Russian Governments respectively engage not 
to send Representatives to Lhassa. 

Art. IV. The two High Contracting Parties engage neither to seek nor 
to obtain, whether for themselves or their subjects, any Concessions for rail¬ 
ways, roads, telegraphs, and mines, or other rights in Thibet. 

Art. V. The two Governments agree that no part of the revenues of 

H. W.—VOL. XVII. 2u 
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Thibet, whether in kind or in cash, shall bo pledged or assigned to Oroat 
Britain or Russia or to any of their subjects. 

ANNEX TO THE ABEANGEMENT BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN ANP 
RUSSIA CONCERNING THIBET 

Great Britain reaffirms the Declaration, signed by his KxcoUcney the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India and ajipendod to t.ho ratilicatmu of 
the Convention of the 7th September, 1904, to the eiVoot that, the uceuput iou 
of the Chumbi Valley by British forces shall ceaso after the payiuont of threo 
annual instalments of the indemnity of 25,00.000 rupeos, provided that the 
trade marts mentioned in Article II of tliat Oouveiition have been efrectively 
opened for three years, and that in the meantime tlio 'rhihotan authorilioH 
have faithfully complied in all respects with t.ho terms of the said t’onv<snlion 
of 1904. It is clearly understood that if the occupation of tlio (dmmhi 
Valley by the British forces has, for any reason, not been Un-minated at t he 
time anticipated in the above Declaration, the British and Russian tJovurn- 
ments will enter upon a friendly exchange of views on this suhj<!ct. 

The present Convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications oxchangod 
at St. Petersburgh as soon as possible. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signeil the 
present Convention and affixed thereto their seals. 

Done in duplicate at St. Petersburgh, the 18th (31st) August, 1!H17. 

(L.S.l A. Nh'ou.son. 
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T\w form a tc'mporary allisuiet* with Zurich. Tn the stru^T,‘.^le for the 

inipiU'ijU thnuie Iw^tween Atlolf of KtWHUU niul AlberU <luke of Austria, the con- 
ftHlcnites with Zurich and Ihllc Hide against Ahuu-t. VTur (‘uhiu^h. The terx-itorics 
of hisht^p of (Nmstancc axid the abiiot of St. (JaU xtrc iaitl \viist<‘. 

1292 'rhc Austrians defeat the men of Zurich before, Winterthur, Zuri(h is fonual to make 
IH'itee wit lx Albert xind her allianee with the fon‘st Hiutes is annulled. 

1294 Tlie first Lamlsgemeinde of whitdx tvmrd renmins is h(*ld in Sehwyz. 

1297 Adtdf of Nassau xis kixxg of yernxany contlrm.s the charter of 1240 to Bchwyz and 

the satxie chartxw to l.-ri. 

1298 'rhi‘ Herxu'se tlefeat the Axmtrian nobles i%t Dornbflhl Albert, <Iuke of Austria, ascends 

the thTinnn throxic axxd strengtheiiH the power of Austria in Switxerlund. 


THE FOUETEENTH CENTURY 

1307 Wiwxier StautTacher of Belxwy55, Walter FOrst of Uri, and Axmold of the Midehthal 
in Unterwiildexi, with thirty eompiuxions take an oath on the ltdt.li to free the 
country from oppressors. William Tell shoots tiie Austrian builitf (.Icssler. (These 
evxoxts are xunc reganhnl as legendary.) 

I30H 'I’hi* expulsitm id the baililfs. (This event srune historians now regard as merely 
tnuiititvnal xind rtder it to the \nmoil 1245-50,) King Albert is murdcTOl. Bern 
etuH-Iudes a league wdth Bolothurn. 

1309 Henry VUI eonflriitn ilw eharters of Behwyi^ xind llrl, and grants Hlxerties to Unter- 
w'uhhux, phieing all three under direct imperial jurisdiction. The conhslerutes renew 
tlieir alliance with Zurieh, 

1314 Tin* mexi of Sehwyr. <*apturc the abbey of Kinsiechdn heeausc of a quarrel over pasture 

hind, hrederiek of Atxstria places the Waldstlltte under the ban of the empin*. 
9'h(- WahlstHtte eonclude a!liane<*H wdth OlaruH, Ursern, Art, and Inierlaken. Louis 
of Bavaria, rival of Fred<*rick for tlie (ierman throne, declares the baji removed. 
eonft‘ih‘rat<‘S lake his side in the struggle for the throne. 

1315 Duke Is'opold of Austria, lirother of ErtHh»riek, moves against the WahlHiilCie. Ilus 

Swiss vumpuHh the Austrians at Mox'garien. I^iopold is slain, d’he three forest 
(listriels rmiew the Kverlasting Isaiguc of 1291. 

1319 Louis of Bavaria recognises the new league, declares the political rights of the house 
of Austria forfeit in the fijn^st districts, and confirms th(*ir s<*verul charters. 

1318 Truce with Austria, q’he llabshurgs surrender all jurisdiction over the Waldstlltte, 
but ibeir rights merely as laiulowncrs ari^ re<‘ogniz<‘d. Risings against. Austria 
in wesirrn Switzerland, lasqiold besieges the free town of Solothurn, but soon 
withiiraws. (Tratlitional rcHcuc of tlu; AuHtrians at the bri<lg<‘ by the. men of 
Suhaimrn.) 

1323 Bern and other liurgundian towns enter into an alliance with the forest districts 
for protect itm against Austria and the uriHiocracy. 

132S Liu’crnc revolts frtan Austria, 

1332 Lne«‘rnc (fourth of the **ohl *’ placcH) joins the league, 

1333 t‘ivi(- revolution in Zurich plaisHi RmUnf Brun at the head of the city govenunent and 

gives power to the crafi-guilds, 

1339 'I'ht' Bernese with men from the forcHt diMiricts defeat the noldcs at I^auiien. 

13:»9 MaM‘iucr«‘ of Austrian I’onspiratorH at Zurich. Tins men of Zuricli destroy the castle 
ot KHpperH«‘hwyL Zurich thereby incurs the enmity of Austria. 

1331 Zurich i tilth of Hm placck) for pxotcetion against Austria entm-s the league. 

First regulations us to the uhl that the coiihnlcrates mve to each oth«*r, first fediTul 
rights and ehtablishment of the ctrcle of confederate defence. Duke Allicrt of 
.'Smdi'ia unHUcecsHfully benieges Zurieh. 

1332 Zug and (ibirus (si^,th and seventh of the ohU'^ places) enter Urn lenguc. The duke 

id Austria renews war on Zurich. By the terms of the peace of Brandenburg, Zug 
and Cilarus are again brought into subjection to Austria* 


Tuic <A>-?fFi£r)-i*ULvTiON or tuk Exoiit Or,r> PhAOKs 

1333 Betn fcompleting the eight‘%4d places*^) enter.s the league, adding greatly to its 

wtiengtb, 

1334 Zuindi is |test*»ge4l l»y the forces of Austria and the empire* 

1333 IVarr is declared at itcgeiisburg fUatisbon}, 

I3f»l riotrles tV reet*g*dses the confederation id eight states as a lawful union for the 
preservation of the public peace ( 

13 lU Zug is fiecil from Austrian rule by the men of Heliwyz. 

i3tn The Uoitedmwsbiind | league «l QmVn house) k lormwl in tlie Engadme* 


the histoey of switzeelawd 


1368 The Peace of Thorberg adjusts matters between Austria and the confederates. Zug 
1370 ^ of th. d«w ..a 

1382 11«, » dfoofl b? *»> *■><■ >■> ‘b' 

1384 MSnm Thm, Burgdort, ij>a oUot plaee. from EodoH of Kjbu® 

1385 *r“' “• “ 

1388 Th^m^r 5 cCs^aided by a few from Schwyz defeat the Austnans at Nafels 

1389 TW^Meraterire ^cmedTnfteir conquests by a seven years’ truce with Austria 

«« rp«pi.s^jrsrv: 

coui^ry hereafter is commonly known as Die Sohwei« (Switzerland). 

1395 Formation of the Upper (Grey) League in the western Gnsons. 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


1402 Revolt of the people of Appenzell and St. Gall against the abbot of St. Gall. 

1403 The Annenzellers defeat the abbot’s forces at Vogelinseck. , , . ,, t.c,++ 1 a n 

Itoi The tKs troops assisted by an Austrian army, are defeated in the battle o 

the Rheinthal or Stoss. 

1408 The Ar)Denzellers are beaten at Bregenz. , « . t 

Mil AnLnfell is placed under the protection of the Swiss League (save Bern). 

1412 The truce of^the league with Austria is prolonged for fifty years. During the firs 
half of the century the league increases its territory, not giving political rightf 

1414 The°'council**of*^onstanee is convened. Switzerland is visited by great numbers c 

1415 DuS^XdSL^of Au^trfa°^Ss John XXHI escape from Constance. The emperc 

Siffismund places Frederick under the ban. By Sigisimmd. s 

conquer the Austrian Aargau. Bern receives the lion s share. ^ The _ first commo 
bailiwieks {Freie Amter) are established. Uprising of the Valais against the bare 
von Baron, a despotic ruler. 

1416 Lucerne, Uri, and Unterwalden form an alliance with Upper Valais. 

1417 Uri and Upper Valais take the Val d’Ossola from Savoy. 

1422 The attempts of Uri and the confederates to acquire territory to the south of the All 
receive a check in their defeat by the Milanese at ArbedO'. 

S S: SJ'rfL" “JSS’l. in th. Gruonm Condirtl. 

Claims over the territories left by Frederick, counir of Toggenburg, cause dissensie 
between Zurich and Schwz. The other confederates take sides witk Sehwyz. 

1440 The men of Zurich invade Sehwyz but are compelled to retreat. Felix Hllmmerli. 
humanist, furthers the new learning at Zurich. . v i.- n* 

1442 Zurich allies itself with Austria and resists federal jurisdiction. Civil war (the Uj 

1443 The Zurich troops are defeated at Sankt Jacob on the Sihl. Stfissi, the buigomast' 

1444 Zurich^^is^ besieged by the confederates. Charles VII of France sends to her a 

wild bands of the Armagnaes under command of the dauphin Louis. Ihey slaught 
the confederates, who make a heroic defence at Sankt Jacob on the Birs^ before x>a 
1450 Peace is concluded. Zurich is forced to renounce her alliance with Austria. 

1452 The Swiss League concludes treaty of friendship with France. A new class of alli< 
the associate districts [Zugwandie Orte), begins to gather round the leagiie. 

1458 The league forms an alliance with Bapperschwyl. Sigismund, duke of Austria, irritab 
by its loss declares war. 



^GHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 61 

14f)0 Tho confoderatos overtun the Austrian Thurgati. This results in the second accession 
of coniniou luuliwicks. The art of printing is establislvt'd at Ihlle. Rnuuling of the 
I’niviu'sity of Bah‘. Material and artistic culture llouris^u's. 

I bil sigismftud gives up Thurgau which comes under the ])rot(‘ction of the confederates. 

Mt>3 <‘onfederates n*uew the .Freneh treaty with Louis XI. 

M(>7 Zurieh piir<*ha.H<*s Winterthur from Sigisimind. The league makes a treaty of friend- 
shi}) with Philip the ChKal, duke of Burgundy, 

^ l-H)H TIu^ Swiss lay si(‘g<* to Waldshut, Sigi.smund buys them olL 

]*B»9 Sigismiuul ol>tains t,he pi*<d.tH*tion and tinancial aid of Charles the Bold of Burgundy* 
-He gives as secuirity Alsace, the Waldshut, and the Bhu’k Forest. The alliance 
of Charles with Sigismtnul violah^s the irtaity of 1467 and ineenaes the vSwiss. 
Charles the Bold eomnuis the mortgaged lands to Peter von Ilagenbaeh, as cof/L 
11 is sev<‘rit y is complained of by the Swiss. 

1470 Louis XI of Prance makes a treaty with tlic Swiss to secure their neutrality. 

1471 The thna* lcagu<‘H of the Clrisons confirm an earlier alliance. 

147JJ Sigismund b<*.’omiss the ally of Louis, who aims to reconcile Sigismund and the Swiss, 
and turn tluon against Charles the Bold. 

1474 The confed(u*at<‘s attempt in vain to get redress from ('harh's the Bohl for the wrongs 

don(‘ by Hagmibach to their friends in Alsaee. As the result of th(‘ eirorU of 
Louis XL the Pverlasting Com|>aet {Eicltfe MMitunp) is sigmul at Chnstaiiee. By 
it Sigismund rimounccB all Austrian claims on the lamls of ilie conhslcrates and 
they agret^ to support him. The freedom of the Swiss Cotifedio’aiion from the 
Uahshurgs is now formally established. The Swiss and Sigismund join a league- 
of tin* Alsatian and Rhine cities, llagenbach is pxd- to <h‘at.h with the connivance 
of Htu*n. Th{^ confedm'ates at the instance of Sigismund d(‘clure war against Cdiaries. 
Jk‘rn takes the lead in westward aggression. lir*rico\iri is taken by the con- 
ft‘d(*raii‘H. 

1475 Furt.lu'r su<‘cchscs of the Swiss. Bern captures sixty towns in Vaud, fighting against 

Savoy, which has joimal Cdiarh^s the Bold. Bern and Ujipcr Valais form an alliance- 
and tiu* latter |>revents ilu^ passage of the Milanese troops of Savoy. The emperor 
and Louis desm't the eonfcd(‘niteH, 

1476 Charles tlie B<dd ea|)iun‘H Crnuson and has the garrison <‘xeeut(‘d by two of their- 

own cmuradeH. Thi* Swiss gain a glorious victory in t he bai th' of Cranson and retake 
tb(' town. Rich spoils and rcvtaige, ('harlcs b(‘Hi<‘g(‘s Morat, In t.lie Inittle of 
Morut the Swiss dtunsividy dchait ih(‘ Burgundians. By iutio'vcntion of luouis Xf 
an arraugement is made with Savoy by which for the first, i.imi* Prciadi speaking 
distrii'is b(‘com(* conn(»cicd with the confi‘d<‘ration. Savoy loses Prihourg, Cranson,. 
Morut, Crb<‘, Pathalhuis, and Aighs Bmm |>rotits most. 

1477 The Swiss and tlie troops of Rmir*, duk(‘ of Ijorraine, didVat Charles tin* Bold at the 

battle of Nancy. 1Tie foundation of Swiss nationality is (irmly laid by these vic- 
t4»rivH, ami the fame of Swiss arms is \v<nid-wid(‘; but intis'iml Jcalmisics arise, 
Uiots in various statics. T'he Imnd of tln^ Ma.d lafc. Zurich, Born, laicm’iie, Pri** 
bourg, and Soltddiurn form a si^parati* loagin^ and a imrpeinnl trinity iEurgreeht), 

147B T!it^ men of Zurifh, Lui'crms Itri, and Si’hvvyi^; didcat the MilancHC at the battle' 
of Cioriiico, Swit/.erland (‘Xpands toward ilie south. 

14Bt) Prilnnirg and Soloihurn seok ailmission to the league. TTiis demand is opposisl by 
tlie rural members ami supported by the towns belonging to the separate league of 
tlie Burgreeht. 

14BI The Compaet. of Stauvi (Etunzvr VtrknmniH) prewmts disruption. ’Niehohis von dcr 
Pluhe ai<l,i to an understanding. Fribourg and Soloihurn (the ninth and timih tuem- 
bers) an' ndmittml to the eonfeileration. The sepurali' b*ngm' of the towns is dis¬ 
solved. I)ang(‘rouH Hocieties are forbidden. The compaet cuneentraicH the govern¬ 
ment. of tlu' I'onfederatioii^ 

14HP Hiins W aldmann, burgomaster of Zurich, attempts to suliordinatt' the peasants. He* 
is iot-rtbrown and excimled. 

MOO InmirnM'tion against the hslcral govennmmi in Si. CaU is |mi ilown. 

I4tn> 'fho Swiss rofiiHc to obey tlu' imperial {-hamber, objo<4in|.!: to taxaibn without repre- 
Himtatiom 'I4n*v refuse to join ilie Swabian League. 

1 m7 'I’ho oonb-derates eoiiclnde a perpetual league with the Crey Lmigue of the Crisnns. 

idtts 'fhe eonfisbs'utes eonelmle a perpetual league with tlu* lastgue of Cod’s House (f/ofk'#- 
hatisfuuuf) of the tlrisous. ^ - 

1469 TIm* Swi’^s go to the support of their allies in (he Crisons against the emperor Maxi¬ 
milian and the Swabian League. Sms’esses of thi' Swiss at 4‘rie,m*n, at Bnnierhoh 
near Ui1h‘. at Calven, at Schwaderbsi, and at Prasten/.. The Swiss Ctmfederalion 
by the peai-e of Bah* seeun*H freislom from (iernum imperial regulutions and rises 
io the lank of an allied Hiate of the 4*mpire, having pruetieal imh'pendence.^ The 
Swims establish their rights in tlie 'fhurgau. T'he Iisigue of Ten Jurbdktions in the 
Crisims ctmfirius an alliance with the Swiss lB*aguc, 


THE HISTOEY OE SWITZEELAto 


1500 Swiss mercenaries engaged by Lonis Sforza snrrender Novara to the ^^en& r^b^^^^^ 
fitrht the Swiss in the French army of Louis XII. Ly the neip oi me. 
hfeomes a^r%erty. 0 ^ France. The practice of Swiss serving in foreign armies 

has now become frequent. 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTUEY 


1501 Bale and Sehafihansen (the eleventh and twelfth members) are admitted to the 

1510 SchinnerrbShop of Sitten, induces Swiss troops to aid in the expulsion of the French 

ifiio Thy^s^conouer Milan and drive the French out of Italy; declare Maximilian duke 
of Milan. Li return the confederates receive Ticino and the Grisons leagues ge 
the Valtellina, Cleves, and Bormio. 


TnB COKFEDEKATION OF THIRTEEN STATES 


1 Appenzell is admitted to the confederation, thus completing the confederation of Thir- 
fLn States The Swiss defeat the French at Novara. ^ 

humanism in Switzerland. ^ . i.- 4 - 

> ThTdietTt Lil^eme^fSdds the clergy to at Zurich 

I 7wiTi<yli’s teaching is sanctioned by the council at two disputations at 

iSpusCLward the work of the Eeformation, but is not supported by the 
n+TiPr confederates The first ecclesiastics are publicly marned. 

1 TTndefleadership Zurich dissolves the monasteries. The forest states prevail 
^^ ^he dTet at Sue to pronounce for the old faith. Keligioua riots occur in the 
ThuSam The monastery of Ittingen is burned down. The Reformation progresses 

5 The mas^sSStd at Zurich. The temporal rights of the Grossmiinster are 
5 The mass is aisconimueu Carolinum, a school for humanists, founded by 

turned over . 'j. ^ nursery of culture. Lausanne concludes an alliance 

wlth^Fribourg and’Bern. The disorders caused by the anabaptists are checked. 

. The Swiss mercenan^ Kck MdXto^SeSlg tL & decides in favour 

^ ^ of the\fd^fStk Several executions follow. Geneva forms alliances with Bern and 

7 FvSiclS coburghership of Zurich and Constance (BBangeliaelt^ BurgrecM). Bx- 

ecution of the Catholic bailiff in the Thurgau. Troubles in Toggen- 

burff and St Gall widen the breach between Catholics and Evangelicals. 

8 Bern loins ZuriTand Constance in favour of religious freedom and is followed by 

BairSchaSsen, St. Gall and Miilhausen. The confederation is in danger of 

9 Li^^^^^Urif Schwyz, Unterwalden, and Zug form the Christian Alliance (OAmif- 

liclie ^Yereiniaunq), and ally themselves with Austria. First war of Kappel. The 
Austrian allianee^is annulled and religious parity ior each member of the confedera¬ 
tion is declared by the first Peace of Kappel. 

10 Genoa with confederate aid secures freedom from Savoy. it 

11 Second war of Kappel. The Catholic members of the confederation advance on Zurich, 

Near Kappel the men of Zurich are defeated and Zwingli is slam. Second Peace of 
Kanpel. The Eeformation in Switzerland is considerably checked. Catholic reaction, 
The league is now completely split into Catholics and evangelicals. 

\2 William Farel begins to preach the Eeformation in Genwa. 

The Eeformation is successfully planted in Geneva by Tarel. 

56 Lrn conquers Vaud and Lausanne and takes them from Savoy. Calvin comes tc 
Geneva. The first Helvetic confession is published. 

58 Bv influence of the papal party Calvin is exiled from Geneva, 

1 cllvin returns to G^eva Ini there establishes a theoretic government, the coitstsfo- 
^ rium. He enters upon a harsh rule, imprisoning and executing bis opponents. 
t8 Constance is captured by the Austrians in the war of Smalkalden and is cut off frou 
the Swiss Confederation. 


CHEONOLOGICAIi SUMMAEY 6S 

15^0 (’nlvin's thcologH*nl \\'lih thc^ Ktiridi reforntorH arc partly by the Com- 

prutnwa of Zurloli {{fmmtma Tigurimin), 

Horvtdiia m burmnl at tba i^tako at Ooaeva at tliViiwtan 'O of ("alvin. 

1553 rulvin^axprlH from <U*nova imiiiy who aphold municipal liberty ami replact^a iliom 
by foreijyjmwH. Tho city gnitm tho luuua of the '‘rrotoHiaut itome/' Mvaof^c'lieak 
driven <»ut of I^Kuirno taka ndii^o in Ziirkh. 

1551) <’alv«ii fouiulH tho Univoraity of (hm<^va. 

15tM Calvin dit*H. Thr*odore do B^/,o hvkhhhmIh him an head of tho church. Kmiuuud 
Philibert, dtike of Savoy, aupporied by the C'atholic imuubcr.s of the Icaj.tuo, demands 
buck the dinirictH Hci/.wl by Hem ill irdM). 'Phe Treaty of Laiisamu' rest ores severul 
of them. The eouuterdteformatkm (Catholic reaetion) muk<‘H itself stronyly felt 
in Swit'/.erhuid. It in furtheml by Carlo Korromeo, arehbiMhoj) of Milan, ami at 
Lueerne by Ludwig FfylTcr, the-' *‘SwiHH king.** 

15dr> The Cathidie stat<‘K id Swits^aubind ally IhemHclvcB with Pope 'Pius TV. 

15dd The se<*ond Helvetic <-onfeHHion is publmhed m a basiH for union between the Calvinists 
am! the J^urieh ref<»nner«. 

1374 The <3itholic reaetion adviuie<*H by the eHtablishinent of the Jesuits at Taua'me. 

l5HCi A papal mmeiii comcH to Lueenu*. Ih»rromeo founds at JMilan the “(bllegium Helvetl- 
<*um *’ for tlie education of Swiss priests. 

15^1 'the Capuchins Weuma active in Swily.crbuid for the Catholic reaction, 

l5K‘i llic Protestants object to the introduction of the <*regorian cahmdur. 

15Htl 'the Cohicn <w llorromcan League ft»r support of (‘aiholieism is ftuuued by the Bcvcn 
Catholit' menda^rH of the conftsicrution (tJri, Schwy/,, Untcrwalden, jaieerne, Ziig, 
i'Veihurg, Sobdhurn). 

IJKH Th(' ri‘foruu‘d states form a separate h*ague with Hirashurg, 

1507 Appenzell is dividtal into two parts, ** Inner KhodeH/' C’atholic, and ** Outer Ehodes,** 
Protestant, 


THE BKTHOTEKNTH CKKTUIIY 

1502 Th<^ Duke <jf Savoy nttenipts to get hold of Ceiieva (the “ KH<mhid(C), 

UiLlO MaHH;u’rr of Prot<‘slants in the Valiellina. 'the van<*y is won f<»r the (htilioUcH. I’he 
Ss\i‘!s < *<»nh'th*ratian reumins nominally neutral in the Thirty VearH’ War, but variouB 
imonbrnH beeome, involved from lime to time. 

ldd;i T'lo' Au.Htrians ct>m|uer the Priltigau. 

Lidi Knou'h tuki* the \ altellina, 

d Im' \ altrlluui in taktm l»y the imperial troops. 

ItPj.t d h«* Ihob-u tNnupronuHc adJu.Hls the rtdigivniH Htatus of the “ common bailiwiekH,** 

irt.db ddo* I'deiirh onee umre (’upture the Valtellina. 

\iu\i Crtuy*’ .buuttNeU with help of the S|nuuardfi ilrivea the Freneh out of the. Valielllnn. 

buiU d lu* imb'|H'ntb*ne«'* tj the t«rin(tnH is e»dabliahed. 

IdiH by the dreaty of Wentphalia tlo'* Swins Conhaleraticm is formally sepataied. from Cler- 
^inany and recogni/.t'd ns imlei'iendent, Iveligious tti\i?4onH coniinm* ti» cripple the 
ciimgy of the cimfederat i<m. Poverty, a result of the. Thirt.y Vimrs' War, tstuw^a dis* 

t'Mldrlit. 

Hi53 ddo- PeaHantH* War breaks tmi in Prern, Holothurn, Lueerne, ami I'iitle beeause cd the 
<»ppreHt»ion of thi' go\'erinng {’lass. The peasants f<.»rm a league of StimiswahL They 
air 4«'frsited at Wohleusehwyb 

Id.M ddtc Pitdestani Swms intei'cedo for |lie WaldenHcs. d1iey win the friendHidp of Oliver 
Cromwell, who pays gieai honor to their envt^ys. 

ItPfJi Prof «^htant lugitivrs fioiu Srhwyv, find refugi* in ^uiieh. 

phOI ddie hi»4| \dltmei'gen War leiud'ls. Christopher ITytlVr of Imeerne with a lasly of 
Calliolies defeats the Proteidants at Villmergem A treaty in eomdmled whieh pro* 
\itbMs f*»r the imiivithial sovereignty of mreh member of the confederation in religams 
mat lef#, 

IfekI ddo* ronfrderation makes a treaty wit.h lamia KIV of France, l>y which PrutcHiant 
mcrcrnarics aie taken into the king*s pay, 

IlhIH An fheiesiilitd cneioaehmcntH i«y Imuis in tin* Franehed tirntf* the c«miVtlcrnt«*r. provide 
b-r joint arfhtu ugiumd outnhie eneioien by putting into e\«‘fUtion tin* agreement 
imwui as the Ih-fcnwonalc, French ProteHiani lefugees find ehcltcr in Swit/.ei'ltuuL 


THK KliiirrEFKTH iT*:KTI!ll¥ 

inC Piene Fatio at the hemi of ii rmumittce of tdic council iii (lenrva demamls a more 
liberal giwcinment, 

1712 The abbot »»f SL tbdl by Im oppressshms rouses the people of Toggeidmrg to insur- 
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rection. The second ® TL’^cItholics°frTSatK%m^^^ 

Tie ?rfatfofAarl°?^a-^^^^ “ common hailhvicks ” religious liberty and gives 

advantages to the Protestants. Triiekli Bund agree to put France 

1715 The Catholic members ^he f ^ederat^ of^deeline.'^ The con- 

l?g S =■”.» 25—. »a a.. ■Xf.a"" <«■« 

ones) at Zug - Linden” in the Outer Rhodes of Appenzell. 

S? S: &Vc‘S7<?—I 2~n. IJ — 

1T44 Demands for to'oveSrow”^^ oligarcliy at Bern. 

1749 Hentzi’s conspiracy attempts ™ J /Hanrrlpr in Neuohatel. 

1748 Discontents of the „ a„ crushed by the government of Uri. 

Appenzell. . . ^ 

1764 The “Harten” are victorious ^ g Geneva to suppress popular revolts 

1768 Amed^“™ls°” “pfsorde^^in the patriciate of Lucerne. 

Wll LY^ttThlSnilair^^^^^^ join in making a new alliance with 

France. Political disturbances occur in 

1780 mie ^ plltlr“wasef^slxeS at Zurich for opposition to the city 

Franc? Sardinia intervene. Fmigration from Geneva. 

Insurrection at Fribourg under Rhodes of Appenzell, is executed. 

™ SoSs.;;.—SAS5 iStr- 

federation. Lovrer Valais nses aga ^i^the help of the French drives out the 

1792 Porrentniy defies P"“^;’^g^°Paeia?Eepublic. This afterward becomes the French 
toperial tooops|^forms ^ from France by a force from Zunoh 

aXito Mas“ of tte Swiss guards at the Tuileries by the Pans mob. The diet 
of Aarau orders the recall of the Swiss regiments. “natives” 

S S.?m”r2iSrm m* Dmnmfd. 

1795 A reaction sets min Geneva. The insu^^^^^^ Valtellina with the Cisalpine 

1797 She Dimetory to protect the liberties of Vaud against 

the oppression of Bern. 


The Helvetic Kepublio 


IVQS Pronch troous in response occupy Mttlhausen, Bienne, and part of the lands of the 
^ orince-bishop of Bale. Insurgents open the prison •f Chillon. Another I rench army 
LteL Vaud and the Lemanic Bepublic is proclaimed there, 


=nl^^B(?;iblic is proclaimed Hiem The French 
Fribourg and Solothurn; defeat the Bernese after fierce fighting at Neueneck, take 
Bern the stronghold of the aristocratic party, and pillage the treasury, ihe Hevo- 
lution triumphs over the Confederation. By order of the Directory, the Helvetic 
Hepuhlic one and indivisible, is proclaimed. Peter Ochs of Bhle supplies a con* 
Tp-n nf the thirteen members of the old confederation accept the new 


Kpnublic one ana inaivisioie, is jjiuuAa.iJUj,»ju.. ........ "ax " 

stitution Ten of the thirteen members of the old confederation accept the new 
covemment. Twenty-three “ cantons,” or administrative districts, are created. The 
forest districts rebek Tbeir resistance, headed by Alois Reding, of Sehwyz, is put 
down after desperate conflicts at Schmdellegi, Morgarten, and at Botbenthurm. An 
insurrection of the mountaineers of Upper Valais 

repressed. The French put down an insurrection in Nidwald with great bloodshed. 

(The days of terror of Nidwald end.) .,,4 ., i„ a„c. 

1799 Zurich, the forest cantons, and Rhmtia become the scene of the struggle of the Aus 
trians and Russians against the French in the wars of the Coalition. 
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Tim NIXETEKXTII CBNTUIIY 

# 

1802 Strife hvi*vevn t!io contraliHiii ami the finleraliHta. Bonaparte withdraws the Firmdi 
troops. 'Fhe Helvetian government ih driven from liern. Bonapnri.e convenes 
Swiss statt‘snien at Baris in the vtmHuUni and twin hh mediator. The Fric^kihul, Hie 
lust #.\ustriuu possesHion in Switjserland, is given to the Ilelvelii* Ki‘pul)li(‘ by 
BonuparttL 


Tnjfi Hi*NKEI>KUATION OF NINETEEN (‘ANTONS 

1HP;I Napoleon’s Art of Mediation Is made the eonslitniion of ^‘Switzerland.” I'his name 
for th(‘ tirst time is umisI as tin* odieial mum* of tin* country. The thirte(*n members 
of iht* old e(nife<leration are set up again and six new eanlons an* uddeth There 
are to lu* im mon* privih‘ged classes or suhjeet lands. Bwit/.erhiml enjoys t 4 *u 
years i>f peaet* and prosperity. 

IS04 In.Hurreetitm breaks out at Horgen In the canton ^urieh. 

I sod NcuehAtel is given to Marshal Berthien 

ISB^ \’alnis, whieli has been a separate repuldie, is made into tin* Frem*h department of 
the Simplon, ‘fhe Swiss Soeiety of the Buldh* (Jood is foundtsi. lk‘HtaIozzi awl 
hVll4*nherg work out an edueaiional system. 

IS 13 Austrian and Russian troops, supported hy the reaetionavy party, enter Switzmiawl; 
Hit* diet ahtdishes Hn^ constitution of IHtKk 

1H14 “The long diet” at. Zurieh attempts to adjust party tlitrerenees. Bern ht‘atJs a party 
anxious tt> n*stt)r<* tin* old onler. Knrieh and the majtmity stand out for the nine- 
tet*n euntouH t>f Napoleon. The allies enter Switza*rland. 


1‘lIE lUCAOtm OF 1’WENTV-TWt> STATES 

1B15 Tin* Swiss tUt*t. aeeepts the deeisions of the eongress of Vienna awl a new (‘onstituiion, 
tin* lMMU«ral Baet, is ado|ded. 1‘he lt*ague of States is made to inelude 

twt'iitV'two mt'mliers. 'Pin* Hov(‘n*ign riglits of each canton an* recognis<*d. 3’ln*' 
ftslcral diet exercises su|>r<*me Hov<*reignty only in pur(‘ly national coin*ernM. Tln^ 
great iMiwcV't at the congress of Vienna guarantee the neutrality of Switzerland. 
Switzerland is freed from mihHerviem‘y to l'Vaw*e. New armtocraeies make ihi*m- 

s<d\es felt. 

lHl7 Swit/eriand hecomes a party to the Holy Alliance, 
isiu 'Phe Heh etie Soeiety again takes up politira! reformH. 

1H;!3 Kreedton of the press is restrieted uinier iidlnenee of tin* great powers, IntcUectual 
react ion un<l nlt ramoutaniMn lieeome noticealde and eaus<* disja'iisionH, 

18311 ‘Phe July revolution in Baris tlnds an (*eho in Switzerland. 'Pwelve eantoUH reform 
their eonditutions in a denmeratie sense. Bopular iii'inonstrations at the asHemhly 
ot IJder. 

1831 J’he aiistoeriii’y of Bern suhmits to Idieral reforms, 

1832 'Phe canton^ Zurich, Bern, Hueerne, Solothurn, St. <«all, Aargau, and Tlmrguu agree 

to united aetion looking toward reform {Sirtmirr (Vmcorduf), ‘Pliey are ojtpoHed 
by the reactiunary eanlons, Id'i, Sehwyz, l‘nti*i*wal(len, \'alais, and Ncuehale}, 
W'hieh form the league id Sarnen fSarner Buwl|. 

1H33 Bale istlitiilrd into a lura! (;BuHi*lhtnd| and an urlmn tBacodstHdi) half eanton hceauHc 
of the dedre ot tin* rural population fVu* lusiportional repiivsentatitm in the Hint, 
1834 Bolitieul tefogees to Switzcriailil increase to such an exti*ni that measures are taken 
by the diet to pre\«nt ahuse of the privilege of asylum. 

1.833 Religious tumults in Aargau. 

Isjti HdheulHes vHth Kruiiee over taritt regulationH, ReligioUH tumults in the Ilernese 
Jura. 

1.838 'Phe Soeiety of the HrdtH is found<*<l at Heneva. 

1 . 8.30 React mn in Zauieh against ra<lieals and freethinkerH. iStruusV l#lfe 0 / JfHUH), 

IH40 t‘leiieuls leudt against the radicals in Aargau. 

1841 'Phey are put down, F.ight monaHleries in Aargau an* HUiijumsed, Tim riuarrel pro* 
\okes disputi'S in the diet. 

1843 'Phe iVwt etle«ds n (’ompiomine in the religious rpiaiTcl in Aargau, by %v hi eh four instead 

of eight of the monasteries are suppressed. The seven Hatholic ca«ionH» Hri, Sehwyz, 
rntera aldmi, Lucerne, Zug, Frilnmrg, and Valais, hen‘up«m birm a si-parutc league, 
the Somierbund, 

1844 The Sfunlerlmnd ileebires for tin* reopening of alt the moimHt<*ries in Aargau, Tlu^ 

II. W, *•« vole XVII, 'F 
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ill 


Parties of free-lanc 


clericals in Lucerne, the Vorort, give high posts to Jesuits. 

1845 Thttttak^on Lu^^ffs ren;wed.but is unsuccessful. The radicals gain control 

1846 TlS'ra‘|cals become “he^d^rfu which the ratals are m 

res^TCS to revise the pact and asks the cantons to expel the Jesu^s. ffhe atten 
tfcu W the decree leads to the Sonderbund War. This is quickly ended by i 
defeat of the rebellious Catholic cantons at Gislikon, largely because of the g 
eeneralsMp of Dufour. 


Switzerland as a Federal State 


a eounetl of states (Stdnderatii), a national-council {Natimal Rath) and a fede 
or Ifcuti^ German, French and Italian are recognised 

■national lanffuages. Bern is chosen the national capital. 

1855 The Sal pflytihnic school is opened at Zurich. Improvements in the edu 

1850 Atylf?oSi.irlV'“^^ put do^ and causes a dispute between Swit. 

land and the king of Prussia, the overlord of Neuchatel. 

IS t. n»lmuty M .h. It.I 

,88. .. «““■ 

is?r?«‘sronifCS't d.pp« » 

,884 Thr“.Sn ;< toSodu... tomanlt.™. in w.r,.„. H~llon , 

at Geneva lead to bloodshed. 

to revise the constitution in a democratic sense but tails. 

1867 An international congress of workmen is held at Lausanne. 

aSSSS'lnTOttm 8 Mtz.il.nf (tb. zliugel. ..g.tat mti.rnontuu. 

,878 A?.l^!fjt‘”t‘ i mJ 5 bp . “W; , 

hfcanse he ubholds the doctrine of papal infallibility. 


SWITZEELAtlD UNDBB. THE CONSTITUTION OF 1874 


1874 A new constitution, a revision of that of 1848, is accepted by the people. The r 
eXm hS becomes a part of the machinery of the federal government 
had already been part of that of most of the cantons. The new constitutiM 
creases centralisation in the government. The,international postal congress n 
at Bern and lays the foundation for the international postal union. 

1876 Kelicious and political differences cause an armed encounter in Ticino. 

1877 A iSsr regulating the working hours in factories is passed, marking an advam 

labour legislation. 

1879 S^sMon^Ss^an^ end to dissensions over the financiering of the St. Goti 
railway. 

1882 The St. Gotthard railway is opened. 

IS gsS"£i.i.‘.f r5“ “ZiS a. b..„n.«..M 

at Bern to secure the protection of copyright. 

18S7 Alcohol is made a state monopoly, t i a-. :__ 

1888 The creation of a see at Lugano excites the opposition of the radicals. An impo 
law for the protection of patents is passed. 
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1K8i> npy Wohlgc^nurth in #?£|H*1kc!. Qc^rmany protests, Biffiealties arising out 

of the Swiss (’\iHtom of gnuitiiig political afiyluin are settkKi. 

1S!H) llt‘li‘fious riot at 'I'ictiio. 'J’he principal eoinpulHory inHumnee against sickness and 
acfitlcn^ is acct‘pte<i by popular vote* 

lSi)l The hnieral (Mnistitution is amended so that fifty thouBiind citizens by the ^‘initiative” 
oun eompel the feilenU uuthoritieH to prepare and subnut to the people any reform 
in eonstituti<m dmnanded by the petitioners. The estuhlishmeni of* a state 
or ftvlerul bank is approved by the people. The purehase of the (Vntnil Railway by 
till' tMmhnh'ration is r<*je<’ted by popular vote, 

IK03 Thi‘ killing of animals in Jewish fashion is prohibited by exereiHe of the initiative 

ism An attempt by tin* initiatiN'e to secure the adoption for the government of a socialist 
scheme to pr<n iile employment fails. 

iSPd A Natitinal exhibition is held at CJeneva. Lalionr dots dir<*eted against the employment 
of Italians eause many of these to leave Zurich. The eighteenth international eon- 
gtfvi on tsipyright lueets at Bern and takes steps for copyright reform in (*<Tmany 
ami Cihssit Britain* 

IBfiT The national eouiuil adopts a hill authorising the eonfedcration to purehase the 
five primnpul railroads when the terms of the coneesHions expire. Th<‘ ptopoMuls 
of the government as to a federal bank are r<»jected by the jicople. An international 
congress ft»r the j>rotcetu)n of lalnnir is hid<l at Zurich. It votes in favour of the 
pndnhition of Sunday labour except under special contliiioim, for the restriction of 
unhcalthfnl trades and night-work, for the Imlterment of the eomUtions of employ¬ 
ment for women and for a working <lay of eight hours by legal enactment 

ISOS 'hhe government authorincs the conHtructkm of the Simplon tunnel. The people %mte 
for ih{‘ unitlcation of the cantonal laws civil ami criminal into a set of fe<leral codes. 
‘i‘he principle of the purchase by the confederat/ion of the judneipal ruilroads is ap- 
provetl by popular \ote. I’he empress Elbubtdh of Austria is asHassinatod by an 
Italian anarchist in (hmeva. Expulsion of nnarclusts follows. 

IBIih 'riH‘ sohemc for the (establishment of tlie “double initiative” is lauiuduHL The law 
for the compulsory insurance of working imm ag((iust sicknc^5S and a<‘eident is 
pascsl by the logislaturtx 

1000 This proposal, howevtn*, is r(\ject(Hl by the peoph* by a large majority. The pro- 
|msul.s for proportional representation in tlu' national council and for the elect,ion 
of till* fe*leral council by the people (the “double initiative”) are rejected by 
po|mlar vote. 


'niK TWKKTIKTH (T^lNTUliY 


1001 


10i)L 


1003 

l‘MM 

nm 

imi 

Uht: 


On representaiion of the Turkish governnumt the hshTal council HnppreHH<‘H publitae 
tioii^ ot tlu^ party of Young Turk«“y eriticiHing the sultan for the Armenian mas 
satTri. Public opinion coml^uuning tin* action of the eoun(‘il as a violaiion of the 
right of anylum timls cxprc?ouou in many phuavi. Anti-Russian (hunonHirations are 
made lit Ofio’va and Bern by Hocialists. The Hoeialisi movement gains in strength. 
Oithcultics with Ituly over the publication in an anarchist organ at (ieneva of an 
article r»dlccting on the murd<*rcd king Humbert eumwH the temp<»rary withdrawal 
of tin* dij.lomatic representatives of the two countries. A general strike in (Jeneva 
Icatl.i ti> ilinlurbanees \vhi<’h arc put down by troops. The federal couindl issues a 
flci'ire mippresning such religimm congr<*gationH or orders as have not been autinrr- 
i wd h\ hiw, 'Ihe radical democratic majority in tin* national council is considcr- 
abl) strengthened. 

A iicvv jooteetivc taritf is mioptetl lyv popular volt*. The Zionist vimtivem at BAle voieg 
to investigate ilrcat BritaiiPs oiler of land in East Africa for Jewish coUmiHation. 
Arhilrafhm treaty cmielmUnl witj^ (*reaf Britain, and mnv commendal treaties arranged 
wifh th-rmany and Italy, Poimtruction of the Himplon tnnmd hindcre<l by dist'overy 
(d ind springs. , . 

'rim moth and simtfi headings of the Hitnpbm tunnel mmd. on hebruary ‘J4th. Arbitra- 
tion trcali«*s ratitied with France, Austria. Italy, B(*lginm, Swci!(‘n, and Norway. 
Otiicial inaugnratiim of the Simplon tunnel by tlie president and the king ot Italy, 

Mav liHIn .... ^ i* i i t 

Idn* gtivmumcnt piuitioned to conduet a plcbiHcite prohibiting tin* sale of abHinlhe. (rch.). 
PropoHubi to build electric railway Up the Matterhmn ; ami gem*rHl railway netivit^y. 
Struv»*‘» at VYn'ey, itivolving the ealUug out of (be militia ; agreement urnved at in 
April. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TillO INTKLLI'XrrUAL DEVELOPMKNT OF RUSSIA 


By DR. A. 8. BAFPOPOR'f 

Author i>f »* History/* ** Tins iJwmi of tlm Ikiioiwrovs/* itc- 

/■ 

TIitbria ovoIvor very slowly, like an empires that is not of yesterday and 
Uiat Inis ample time iKifore it/' is one* of Nietzsche's nunarks before his roiuson 
had hopelessly gtnu) adrift in the vast ocean of insanity. This remark of the 
<Jerman poet-philosopher is true enough. What Nietzsche, however, did not 
know or did imt say is that one can hardly spi^ak of any evolution, as far m 
g<sHa*al (dvilisation, intelle^etual culture, and development are concerned, of 
liussia as a wholik Only a smtdl minority, th(^ so-calk^l intellujeniia^ luis 
evolvc^d intollc<‘f,uaIly, not liussia itself. Here lies the fundamental differ- 
enct* l)etwt‘<‘n Hussiaand t!ie rest of Europe. 

'riu‘r<* is a, vast gulf, vvvr broadening, betwc^iai the lUissian inh^lligentia 
and the mnujiks. Thought and culture, nay even civilisation, seian to be 
limited to a select few. The bulk of tlie people has not only faile.d to advance 
from a state in whi<‘h it was surprised l>y Jiuighiz Khan, !nit it has actually 
retrogratlt‘d to a mon^ savage condition. Revolutions hav(^ passtnl over their 
h(‘atls without in the least affecting them, ^^dlie Russian massifs," says 
I^‘roydk‘aulieu (7Vat I>!ntjnre oj tlw Cmr^), 'Miave not felt the breatli of 
either tlu^ H<‘naissanee, or tbe Reformation, or tlu* Rt^volution. All that has 
been tiont‘ in Europe or America for tlu^ lust four eiaituries, since th<^ time of 
('oluinims and Luthia*, W'ashington and MiraUaiu, is, m far us Russia is con- 
ceru(*ti, UDU-existent/’ 

The piujplit nev<*r flunk, <jr at least liave not yc^t l<d‘t that crude state of 
Imrbarism which preeetl<‘s the dawn of civilisation; thi‘first rays of tliought 
have seairct‘{y tinteti with (irkait lines the dark horizon of ignorance, and super- 
.stititm of the H.ussiau popuftition; the great events have failtnl to stir its 
meiital inertia. 1 am, however, far from maintaining that the fault lies with 
the nature and national ehara<d.<u (d the ptaipk*. Tlui rich nature, thcHuhlle 
spirit of the Slav, Ins powcu'of adaptation and imitation make him not only 
accessible to western civilisation and culture but also capablt‘ of producing 
sumctliiug wliicli bears the impress of the peculiarity of the Hlavonic genius. 
The intelligeutia is now giving arnpk* proof corroliorating this statement. 
Tlie Russian intellig(mtia has passisl tli<^ pliases of growing and changing an<i 
doubting ami has reached a comhtion <d maturity, asserting its manhood ami 
right. lk*h)re examining tlu* intellectual de.velopment of the Russian in tel- 
ligentia and the point it lias nM<dietl, as compared with western Europe, we 
must try to fmd <mt t!ie causes that first produced that gulf Imtw^am the few 
and the many, and tiie circumstances that wuire instrumental in wideningit. 
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Tt Jq a Tnktake to imagine that the very first foundations of Russu 
intellectual development were laid by Peter the Great and that Russi 
Sthoul behind western Europe in culture and civilisation, is^stih m >h 
v(iXm vigour and freshness and will soon overtake the old world. The 
wa^ a timef at the beginning of the eleventh century, when Skvor 
Tountries uAder the rule of the Norman conquerors were on the same level 
kvTisation as western Europe. The foundations were laid before the Nc 
- rnan invasion and very frequent were the rektions between this people 
the east and those in the north of Europe. Long before the ninth centui 
Kipv was known to the inhabitants of bcandmayia. Many & narl soug 
refuge there and many a merchant ship found, its way to the shores 
Russia. On the road along which the commercial connection between t. 
East Sea and Byzantium developed were situated the towns of Smolens 
Tsherni<^ov Pereiaslavl (ef. V. der Bruggen, W^e Bussland Furopms 
Wurde°v 22) When the Norman princes, the varangians as they we 
caEed by^the Slavonic nations, conquered these towns and subdued one tn 
after the other, the existing civilisation developed rapidity under the p 
tection of the new rulers. Forth from Byzantium and Greece from ita 
Poland, and Germany, with which countries the descendants of EuriR ke 
up a connection, western influence came to the north. Learned monks cai 
from Byzantium, architects, artisans, and merchants from Greece, Italy a 
Germany, and were instrumental in spreading the languages, customs a 
ideas of the west. Not only did the kniazi (princes) of Kiev build churcl 
and edifices after the model of Greek and Italian art, but they estabiist 
schools to which Vladimir compelled his nobles and boyars to send their cl 
dren. The commercial relations with the west and the south were very vi¬ 
and frequent, and on the market places of Kiev and Novgorod motley crot 
of Normans and Slavs, Hungarians, Greeks, Venetians, Germans, Arabs, s 

Jews were to be seen. j -x 

The intellectual culture of the time had not yet, one must admit, pe 
trated the masses of the Slavonic tribes. _Yet the Normans, as the propa 
tors of culture, speedily and easily merged into one with the conquered trie 
much easier perhaps than the Normans who came with William the Cqnque 
amalgamated with Britons and Saxons in England. Had the Tatar invas 
not taken place, it is highly probable that the intellectual development 
Russia would have followed the same lines as that of western Europe, 
commercial and intellectual relations with the rest of Europe, so eag( 
sought after and cultivated by the Norman princes, would have contim 
and brought the Slav countries in increasingly closer contact with the v 
and under the influence of all the currents that were destined to trav( 
Europe kter on. The Renaissance and the fevival of learning which s. 
their light upon the dark mediseval age (and only a few rays of which foi 
their way to Russia by way of Poland at a much later period) would h 
made themselves felt in Russia. This was, however, not to happen. 
Mongolkn invasion had actually cut off Russia from Europe, and brough 
under the Tatar influence. The Norman civilisation, which was in a nas( 
state, was crushed; the threads connecting Russia with Europe were cut 
The wave of Mongolian invasion had inundated the flat land situated bet-w 
Europe and Asia, carried away and destroyed every vestige of wesi 
influence. Kiev, Moscow, Tver, Riazan, Tshernigov, and Smolensk v 
conquered by the hordes of the Great Khan, who from his seat somewhei 
the heart of China or in the centre of Asia sent down his generals and 
collectors. 
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lIinuinHls of thouHandB of Mongols came to Ilussia, mixcul with the Slavs, 
and iniluenetHl habits, eustoins, civilkition, social 1?1V, administradiou and 
<n'^!i Iangu<tgc\ Tlie nifiuence was a very far~rt^a(‘.hirig and dec^p ota^; Mon¬ 
golism lias penetrated liussiau life to a iuu<‘h higlier dc^gree than a liussian 
wtMiKi to admit or western Europeans hav(^ n^alised. (Jrc^a.Ua^ and 
gn'ater be<‘aine the gulf betwe<m the liussian and tlu^ iioinama^ and Teutona*. 
wi)rlds. Hut tlmt gulf miglit have Ikhui bridged over and Ibissia- might have 
Ihmui savtni, whtui tlie dawn of Indieraiul happuuMlays brolo^ in, by another 
power: tin* influence of the chureh. H(U’e again, howtvau’, owing to (‘ircum- 
stanet\s, this in many resjHHds civilising agisit was powerksss. 

In spite of all the n^proac-hes hurl<*<l at tlu^. (*hurch, it must Ih‘ admitt(‘d 
that it. had all tlu^ taiucation in its hands. In Htissia., howmau', tlu^ ease* was 
* ditlVreid. From the Vi*ry beginning, ever siiua* (hristianity was ititnHlueed, 

4'ver since Vladitnir liad aecepted baptism in Ki(‘v, Uu^ Russian p(a>j)k‘ as 
thristians were <livkied into two distinct groups. Whilst the (mthusiastic 
adluu*(‘nts of the new nhgiou tmdi^nvotinal to introdiua^ tlu^ pudy of Byzan- 
timn, th<‘ mass of the pta)ple, although nominally (hristian, rcsnaiiuHl hea,then 
% in n%Hlity niul has remaiiuHl so up to tlu^ prt'smit. This was diu^ to two n^a™ 

I sons. Vladimir hatl a<’repb^d tla^ (Jn^dv form of worship with its asecd-icism. 

Aseetieisni and luonastadsm, a ndJrtms'nt from the world, be(‘am<‘ tlu^ (hris- 
tian ideal. This ideal was too high, too unattainabh^ and too fort^ign for 
I reality ami for daily life, whilst on tlu^ othm* hand tlu^ piudeet (hristians 

<amsidtT(Mi tlu‘ life of the world as siiifvd and dangia'ous, Thus tlu' <‘lergy 
sought rtdinsmait in (doisters and monasteric\s and the mass, wliilst a.e(*epting 
the^ e.on*mouu\s of liyzantiinti. had hiarned not hing of tht^ ethical UMiehings of 
t diriNtiauity. The, gulf hetAveon clergy and pi'oplo was also dm^ to anot.her 
, reason: Tht^ tirst, memhers of the clergy weni (IreidvS, monks coming from 

* liy/.antium, who spoke, a language incomprolumsilile to tlie Slavs. 11ie llus- 

siau bishops, who gradually t ook the place of the hsirmui iamUnai monks, and 
who e.ould eammumie.atr^ with the people, were still Ph) ignora.ut. tliemselvcs. 
Atid thon suddimly t,ln* Tatar invasion eame. i'unncction with Fiyzantium 
^wls mil tdb Tim intlux of the (inHik clorgy anti l^»yza.ntine learning had 
eoasud ton taudy, bfdbre the Itnssiaus had luel tinm to aetinire some amotmt 
of knowloilge, to n'plae.e, it . Thus whilst tluj itit elleet ual devtdoptaeut of t.he, 
" mass took plaee vt'.ry slowly, tlu’ intelleiUual h*vel of t.he clergy sank rapklly. 

Tim t‘unset[ueam<i was tliat when the Russian eJm-gy met-the. pcioplc th<‘y w(5re 
iMith tm the same iiitttlhHvtual level; tin? priests IumI nothing to t<amh a,nd ha<l 
im prestige. This also eKplains, psyelmhigically, th<‘ origin of so many reli- 
giotis seetr; in Rtissia,, lluviitg m^ n^spect and no atlmiration for the igtmruut 
prier.t, adtluded to drink, the peasant goes his own way wlam he sudthsily 
feels a eraving for ndigious i«|f#'nls.. 

'riiUH the Mongolian invasion Imd <*ut off Russia from Rurope and whilst 
t!u* latter was [lassing tlirougli tlie phases of transition, ap|)roa(dung slowly 
but gradn.'itly the times of light and Earning,^ Russia stood still. The ICurojie 
of the itenaissanee was tuii a mvi/m or niliiln. It was tlayresult oi a slow 
pHNMws of developnamt. Tin* barbariatis who had built tludr realms on the 
ruins of tin* aiieitmt workls, H(dlas and Romt‘, had taken ov(*r the edassical 
laaitage hd’t ta tlami after the^ disapp<*aranee‘ of the' Roman Rmpins ^ Rueb 
and barbarous, howe*ve*r, these* nenv eamtjiuu'ors had no unde*rslamling fe>r 
tin* vrdm* ejf tin* htuatage* ami ele\stroy<‘d many of its riedie^.st. treaisures. Worlds 
<if intelleTtua! culture* we*r<* lost, lint slowly the age* of undeuvstamiing dawned 
ami tlu‘ fea*mer liarbarians brought feudh many eg’the* tre*avsure*s whiedi the‘y 
bail nde*gated to tine* lumber*ro<im, addetl many of tlmirown, and bleauled 
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^r,o wlinlp The result was the Graeco-Roman, Romance, and Tei 
’Utilisation Crusades, Arabian civilisation passing by way of Smu 
SXS SorSon, Renaissance, revival of learning, the tljoover^. 
scholastic , of commerce, scientific inventions and discoverie 

stlmXting’the deare for learning and creating impulses in every «ew dire 
stimuia g ^ stirring events were so many phases through whic 

SS E-iopeaf life pas^ before they reached the state . 

HAVPlnnment Many were the streams and cross-currents that tr 
^SsS'S^Ktely bdore they mited and eontmued the more rap 
iSce of a new Me and civilisation. All this was lacking m Russia. Russ 
mS d^ing its Mongolian period, the time of general transition. None 
thfforces which, although invisible, were steadily furrowmg the Europei 
Su and mepSbg it for the influx of fresh air and new light, were at work 
Russia ^The phase of transition had not yet commenced. That period 
PnStaiit change of mingled decadence and spiritual growth, that ceasele 
ESof thf old and the new, unnoticed at the tpe but.cleariy disti 
gdshed from the distance of later ages, was lacking m Russia. There w 
no pope, no powerful church, and consequently no Reformation and no spii 
of individualism—no feudalism, no knights, no (>usades and no acquaintan 
with foreign lands, no spread of commerce, and no widenmg of the naeni 
horizon of the people. There were no learned inonks copying Greek ai 
Latin manuscripts, paving the way for scholasticism and modern thoug 
There was even no language in which the treasures of the ancient world coc 
be communicated to the Slavs. Few people could write, few even cou 

^^°^here were no schools and the attempts to establish some such insth 
tions during the seventeenth century failed. A school was founded at M( 
cow under Alexis, but here only a foreign language or two were taught. . 
aim was to train translators for the government. There was no art, r 
technical science. There were no medical men. The two or three forei 
practitioners were considered as sorcerers. • i i i. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century therefore Russia had abi 
lutely no culture of her own. All that the Normans had established had be 
wiped out. The Byzantine influence had no effect. And when after a stn 
gle extending over three centuries the czardom of Moscow had thrown off 1 
shackles of the Great Khan, liberated itself from thraldom and laid the loi 
dations of the great empire of Russia, it had only established, on the rums 
the old Mongolian, a new state which was Mongolian and Tatar in its essei 
and spirit, in its customs and institutions, and had little or nothing in comir 
with the rest of Europe. _ . • i, j 

Moscow was the inheritor of Mongolism, th§ Czar was spiritually, and e^ 
physically, a descendant of Mongol princes. Ivan IV married a Mongol 
princess, his son married a sister of the Mongol Godunov. They had ac 
ally taken over the inheritance of the khans of Kiptchak. It was in this bar 
soil that Peter sowed the seed of European culture. What happened? 

Peter was undoubtedly great and deserves this title. He was_ one of 
great makers of history. But though great in his plans, great in what 
wished to accomplish, he was not great in what he really attained. He o 
saw the superficiality of European civilisation. He introduced it like_ so 
foreign product, like some fashionable article, like some exotic plant, with 
first asking whether the national soil was propitious for its cultivation. . 
at the utmost, created a hot-house atmosphere where his plants could ve 
tate, and they remained what they originally were; exotic. He failed to 
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that civilisation is the product of a long process of evolution, the natural pro¬ 
duct of the social and national conditions, drawing itV life and sap from the 
innfer forced of the people. Instead of making use of these inner forces of his 
people, he endeavoured to introduce civilisation by his power of will. He 
only hadian eye for the effects but not for the causes that were working as 
the hidden springs. 

In France, in England, in Germany, in all western Europe, civilisation, the 
ntioral and intellectual evolution, was a natural phenomenon, the effect of pre¬ 
vious causes. In Russia, civilisation was the outcome of a sudden revolution, 
the^ slavish, reluctant and half-hearted compliance with the commands of an 
individual will. The former was natural, the latter artificial. An evolution 
is a slow change, an unconscious and imperceptible process, finding a state 
prepared for innovation, a soil, furrowed and fertile, ready to receive the 
seed and to bring forth fruit. A revolution, on the other hand, is a radical, 
sudden change which seldom succeeds and, in most cases, calls forth reac¬ 
tions. In Western Europe there was, as we have seen above, a time of transi¬ 
tion from the barbarous to the civilised state. The morning of the Renais¬ 
sance had dawned upon mediseval Europe and tinted with orient colours the 
sombre sky. The first rays appeared on the horizon of the Italian poets, 
dissipating the darkness here and there. The sun gradually rose higher and 
higher, penetrated the houses of the people and w^oke them (who had been 
lulled to sleep by the mysterious whisperings of superstition) from their pro¬ 
longed slumbers. They awoke, opened their windows and allowed the light 
of the morning to penetrate into their dark abodes. Not so in Russia. There 
the people were suddenly awakened, dragged out from the utter darkness, 
without any transition, into the broad midday of an artificial light. They 
opened their eyes, but the light was too strong, too glaring; so they shut them 
again. Peter wanted to jump over three centuries and catch up with Europe. 
He established a fleet without Russian sailors, an administration with foreign 
administrators, an academy of science in a land without elementary schools. 
He began a race with Europe but his people could not follow him. He bor¬ 
rowed everything from Europe and instead of giving his people a chance to 
develop naturally and freely, he crushed the spirit of independence and intro¬ 
duced a knout civilisation. Everything had to be done by order. He forced 
his people to swallow Europeanism. The bulk of his subjects, however, could 
not digest it. The consequence was that they could not follow the few, and 
remained far behind them. The gulf therefore between the few, who form 
the present intelligentia, and the great mass — a gulf which was but narrow 
towards the end of the sixteenth century when by way of Poland and Livonia 
a glimpse of the western sun penetrated into Russia —suddenly widened con¬ 
siderably. Thus the origin ofe the striking phenomenon which Russia offers 
in her intellectually high developed intelligentia and her uneducated, ignorant 
masses is to be sought in Russia’s past, in the absence of a period of transition, 
and in Peter’s misunderstanding the process of European civilisation, in his 
admiration for the effects, but utter ignorance of the causes that brought 
about these effects. 

There is, however, yet another factor — a factor which, whilst accounting 
for the existence of an intelligentia, or a coterie of intellectuals, and of an 
utterly ignorant mass, will also throw some light upon the intellectual devel¬ 
opment of this very intelligentia and explain the reasons which compelled it to 
choose certain channels by which it sends forth the currents of its thoughts. 
This factor is the despotic government of the czars. If Russia’s unhappy 
past and Peter’s good intentions but great blunders produced the present 
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, 1 4 - t-Uai- pmmtrv. the autocratic govemmeni 

state of iatellectual -fo „ej.v best to preserve this condition 

of the Reformer’s succj^sors has ^®^ernment to civilise by mearwfo 

the knout has on the one ha _ ,, ® ^ on the other, it h^ given i 

only a few Eussians ^ ^ intellectual productions of these fe\v 

certain fcctron to the thoight lien the spirit of clvilisa 

Even during the reign inrlpnendent thought has had to sustain a fierce 

tion began to ^ f tj^J^most civilised countries of western Europ* 

struggle agamst . £ reaction traverses the stream of intellectua 

ever and anon a bigots, false patriots, literar 

evotatron i the rfantles of philosophers, i 

wStera on the indepLdent thought of man, to mp the ta 

wEgttra“MS7SeltS,“ 

maruh onwards. ISTot so in Russia. _ . , • n x, 

In the empire of the czar thought was, and still xs to a certain extent, 
crime, and every means is employed to keep it within the boundaiies pi« 
scribed by the governing power. To overstep^ these boundaries, to develo 
itself freely, was to declare war against authority, to revolt. Ihe history ( 
evolution of thought in Russia is therefore almost identical with the revoli 
tionary movement. If, whilst working on the construction oi the temple wit 
the right hand, the left has to wield the sword agamst a sudden attimk ol tr 
enemy, the edifice can rise only very slowly. Renan says (m his Future ( 
Science) that the great creations of thought appear m troublous tunes, an 
that neither material ease nor even liberty contributes much to the origmalit 
and the energy of intellectual development. On the contrary the work < 
mind would only be seriously threatened if humanity came to be too muc 
at its ease. Thank God I exclaims the Breton philosopher, that day is sti 
far distant. The customary state of Athens, he continues, was one of terro 
the security of the individual was threatened at every moment, to-day « 
exile, to-morrow he was sold as a slave. And yet in such a state Phidias pr 
duced the Propylaea statues, Plato his dialogues and Aristophanes his satire 
Dante would never have composed his cantos in an atmosphere of studioi 
ease. The sacking of Rome did not disturb the brush of Michael Angel 
In a word, the most beautiful things are born amid tears, and it is in the mid 
of struggle, in the atmosphere of sorrow and suffering that humanity develo 
itself, that the human mind displays the most energy and activity in all dire 

iTTrtn ftvx ITT!n q 1 nob qti/^ n mi I*.! A TH lllQ Trio'S. 1 


seems to have in view only the individual, nay the genius. Suffering ai 
oppression, physical, intellectual and moral, are schools where the stroi 
gather more strength and come forth triumphant, but where the weaker a 
destroyed. What is true for the dite, for the very limited number of t 
chosen few, does not hold good for humanity at large, which is not stro: 
enough to think when it is hungry, to fight against opposing forces and 
hurl down the barriers erected against the advance of thought. Few inde 
are those who can carry on the struggle to a successful issue. The Russi 
government, with its Mongolian traditions of autocracy, threw the gr< 
nation, which remained behind Peter's forward march, back into coinpb 
indifference and apathy, into a state of submissive contentment, where, li 
a child, it kissed the rod that punished it, sometimes cried like a child, a 
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was lulled t<i sloop by tlio whisporings of mystic suporstition tmd the vapours 

of ViHl/if. ^ 

^I;ui uut populace a terrifying oxainplo in thh martyrs of Eussian 
thought i A tornhle destiny awaited him who dared to step beyond the lino 
tract‘d by the hand of the governinoxh;» who ventures to look over the wall 
enuOed Ify imperial tdease. ;*The history of iiussiau thiukors/'says Alex- 
aiuler ilorzou (liusslitmrs tioidale ZuMuiule, page loO), “is a long list of* 
martyrs and a register of cmvvictsA Those whom the hand of the imperial 
govmmmeiit had spared dieil in the prime of yontli, hoforti they had time to 
(levelop, like blossoms hurrying to tniit life bidore tlu^y eould bear fruit. A 
Tushkm and a Lmanontov Ihll in tfm prime of youth, one thirty«“Oight and 
the <»ther twtmty-.s<jvim years old, victims of tlm unnatural state of sotsiety. 
Htuisias Iksuuuaridiais, UrihoitKlov, a premature end in Persia in his 

thirty*tiU.h year; Knizov, the Eussian Burns, .Bielinski, the Russian Lessing, 
dital in inisery, the Iat,tur at the ago of thirty»eight.. Oiserneevski was torn 
irom his literary aeJ.ivity au<l sent to Siberia. Dobrolubov sang his swan¬ 
song in his twout-ydiftli year. Oliaadaev, the friend of Scholling, was 
dettlarod mad by onho' of the government. 

If su<di measures have kept the people in a state of ignorance and still 
lowered tht^ already low level of civilisation, the auUxiratic rule has further, 
us it was miahbi to crush it, caused the intelligent,ia to turn its thought 
into a certain direction. 

If we fellow the developmiuit of the Eussian intelligontia we notice at once 
t hilt all tlu^ mirrcnts of its intellcctnal life liave Ixaai and still are, at the 
present, time at. least., ttouverging into one Cimtro, swidling the stream, tliat is 
alniady running high, to a vast and mighty ocean, which is sending its waters, 
through many (dianmds, all over Europe. This centre is literaturo. Since the 
ft)Uutlation id t,ho Ac:idemy of S(5i(*mu) l»y Peter the Groat liussian achieve¬ 
ments in tlu'. domains of sciieneo, technical education, art, seulpturo, inusic, 
[laiuting, hisU>ry and jdnlosopliy have heen very smalL 

la sc.iom'.e and :u*t tho Uussians have prodm;ed nothing of importance, 
notliiug t»rufmul Meutlcluev, Lohatslievski, Pirogov, Botkin, vSoloviev arc 
a fuv seitmtific names of some mnlnmm but they are few as (‘.omjiarod with. 
Kun^pe ami America, Many others, wlio are known to tlio western world 
us Russians, are in resdity ftiirnians or Armenians, The gnait historian, 
Karamcin. was tjf 'fatar extnuvtitai. Ainasowski was an Armenian, and 
Antokol^.ki and Mentlelcev were flews. 

Itussia has hud no Spinov.a. anti no Kant, no Ntavion and no Spencer. 
Hints* tin* foundation of tlx* Pniversity of Moscow in 1755, somt^ stanblanee of 
Russian philostjphy lias apjasartsi hut a Holovit*v and a Grotty a Troitski and 
a Pretdirajenski havt* (inly hitrtHluced ilu^ philosojihy of Gtaauany, France, 
and Isngland into Russia, but not worktsl out ihtar own philosoplucal sys¬ 
tems. 'rims, wliiLsi Russian scientists, bxhnituans, artists ami (*v{*n musi- 
(’iaiis have to go abroad to (‘omplete tluar tMlmsiiion, Russian philoso[)hta*s 
iiorniw from ih*gel or I)t*seartt*s, from l 4 K‘kt‘ or (hmlte This is, howewan*, 
not flu* {*ase with Ibisstan liUa’ature. Itussia has (|uiek(‘n(‘d laa* ditvehipnamt 
in the realm of lit(*ratun‘. Her decades wen* iMmturies. Rapidly six* has lived 
flirough phas(*s of growth and revolution, of aeliievtaneni and relkHdion which 
liuve tilled long periods in {dhm' iH*ophrslives. Th(‘p(*aksof Russian (ineativc 
power in this domain, the protlmdaons of Puslikin ami dhrgcmiev, of Daanon- 
tov, Dustoievski ami 'Folstoi proudly face thti hf*ighis of literary wcvStern 
Kuropie, 

Whilst, Iiowt‘ver, the Russian genhis of the inhdiigtmtia centred its forcti 
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in literature this literature bears tbe unmistakable trait, that distingu^bei 

mmpsm. 

pursuing a goal, ^ccomplisbrng a task ^ continuous sigb or a: 

T1i 6 Russiadi litcro-turG is & long y i ariQ Balzac 

admonition. Line toTS, somewhere, when 

.. They lore ,rt “IrtlSl” STs^iS wlShlEniu 

iru nL d^Ing The inteUootunl end inetructi™ moments pn 

S^tCtS, «.owS tr;lerTnl formgn ~ 

and the social and political state of the count Y ... 1 ^- 

had suddenly launched Kussia-which “id limi 

^urrounied bv a population vrbose mental developraent was on a very L 

"“if “ “CX"sLn oenS—aS S in“ter2nTe> !he h 
n*We to eSose tSTatf SXsian society. The Bns^ writer heoa, 
Sfostte Se wS not aniious to be artistic, to shape hjs e‘y'«.“4 ^ 
fascinating, but to give as true a picture of Eussian life as be possibly c 

to show tbe evil and to suggest tbe few whom 

Sucb in broad bnes, was, and stib is, tbe state wbich the lew, wnom 

termed tbe Eussian intelligentia, have reacbec?. In a moment of strength 
Eussian genius bas attained itself, witb self-assertmg individua ^ J' 

S ^robstacles are manifold, but it figbts vabantly a?/ moves 
stefdllv This only applies to tbe few. When tbe day of political freed 
will dwn for Eussia, ffen and then only tbe great evolution “d tbe m 
lectual development of Russia itself, of the 

be<Tm. On tbe day when civil and religious despotisii^ that everywn 
oruslies individuality will cease, then the genius of the Eussian people 
2,'d the maiee top wilf awake from them mertia to . 
i;iro f.ViA o-radnal unfoldinsT of spring into summer. 




CHAraai I 

LAND AND PPIOPLIC AND EARLY HIH'J'OHY 

t'l'o 1(K54 A.i>.] 

KXTKNT, CONKICUltATIOM, AND CUMATK 

To .'irrivt' :i< a juKf. a])j)r<‘ciHtion of Russia,’s genius \k‘o. must have a knowl- 
islgc of the soil that nourislic's lu>r, (he peoph's iJuit inliahit her, and (,h(' hist,ory 
through vvhieli sli<‘ has passed. Ij<‘t us begin with nature, soil, and eliinate. 

'File lir,-;t faet (liat strikes us in regard to the Russian empin^ is its vast- 
iifss.* it,-, colossal dimensions are so out of proportion to tlu* smallness of 
tlm greate. t aniong i'luroiienn stab's, that, to Itring them within the splien; 
of humaii imagination, Alexander von ilumholdt, one of the greati'st. sekai- 
tists of his ci'nt_ury,_ makes tlie statement that the portion of (he globe \mder 
U'u.'wia's dominion is greater than tla^ entirt' Hurfac(' of the moon at its full. 

The torriiorh'.s of that vast ('inpire acknowledge no limits; its vast plains 
sfreli'h tovvard the heart <tf (he <tld continent, as far as the hug(^ pt'nks of 
central A.aa; they are stopjwd between tlie Bhnrk and tie' (Caspian seas by 
the gri'at wall o! (h<‘ Caucasus, whos(' ftad, is planted Ix'lctw Iht' sea-lcNa'l, 
and the height of whoA' .summit.s e.xceeds by eight Imniinid feet (hat of Mont 
Blanc. 

In j.ake^; Ii.'eloga and Onega,*n th(' northwest, Uussia posse.s,S(!s (he greatest 
lake.;, in Europe; in bake Baikal, in Silxu’ia, tlu' greatest in A.sia; in the 
Ca-'pian and ,\ral .seas, the greatest in tla? world. Her rivers e(jual her plains 
in proportion: the (tltg (he Yenisei, the Amur, in Asia; the Dnh'jM'r, (lie 
(tin, the \'olg.i. in Europe. Tla* eentral artery of Uu.ssli is the Volga. — a 
river thal, in it.s winding eoiii-.se of la’urly twenty-four hundred mik'.s, is not 
altogether EnrojH'.-in. .Nine tenflisof the Itussi.’in territory are as yet nearly 
empty (h inliafnt.'oits, and nevertheless the popul.'ition, aeeordiiig to the 
eemais tif is;)7, taken over all the empirt'except I'inlaiid, mimhf'red 12i),()()0,- 
(Xtt); and the .'innual inereaso Is vf'ry nearly two million. 

* til thii Hunnkn mi urea of w}iuiw 

Dulrnithoui ouf^ itath of kml flu* 
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THE SIMILAEITY OF EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC RUSSIA 
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therefore the geographers have in turn taken the Don, the Volga, the Ural, 
or again the depression of the Obi, as boundaries. Desert steppes stretch 
fronf ^he centse of the old continent into Russia by the door left open between 
the Ural chain and the Caspian. From the lower course of the Don to the 
Aral Sea, these low steppes on both banks of the Volga and the Ural rivers 
form the bed of mi old, dried-up sea, whose borders we can stUl trace, and whose 
remnants constitute the great salt lakes known as the Caspian and the Aral 
seas. By a hydrographical accident which has had an enormous influence 
upon the character and destinies of the people, it is into one of these closed 
^iatic seas that the Volga, the great artery of Russia, empties, after turning 
its back upon Europe almost from its very source. 

To the north of the Caspian steppes, from latitude 52° to the uninhabitable 
polar regions, the longest rneridional chain of moimtains of the old continent 
forms a wall between Russia and Asia. The Russians in olden days called it 
the/'belt of stone,” or"belt of the world”; but, despite the name, the Ural 
indicates the end of Asia on the one side, only to mark its recommencement, 
almost unaltered, on the European slope. Descending gradually by ter¬ 
races on the European side, the Ural is less a chain than a plateau crowned 
with a line of slight elevations. It presents principally low ridges covered 
with forests, like those of the Vosges and the Jura. So greatly depressed is 
;Ae centre that along the principal passes between Russia and Siberia (from 
Perm to le^terinburg, for example) the eye looks in vain for the summits; 
in constructing a railroad through the pass the engineers had no long tunnels 
to build, no great difficulties to surmoimt. At this high altitude, where the 
plains are snow-bound during six or seven months, no peak attains the limi t 
of eternal snows, no valley embosoms a glacier. 

In reality the Ural separates neither the climates, nor the fauna and flora. 
Extending almost perpendicularly from north to south, the polar winds blow 
almost equally unhindered along both sides; on both, the vegetation is the 
same. It is not till the heart of Siberia is reached — the upper Yenisei and Lake 
Baikal — that one finds a different soil, a new flora and fauna. The upheaval 
of the Ural failed to wipe out the resemblance and the unity of the two regions 
it divides. Instead of a wall between the Russias, it is merely a store-house 
of mineral wealth. In the rocks, of eruptive or metamorphic origin, are 
veins of metals not found in the regular strata of the great plains. It no 
more separates one from the other than does the river of the same name; 
and when one day Siberia shall boast a denser population, the Ural will be 
regarded as the axis, the backbone of the two great halves of the empire. 

THE DUALISM OF NOETH AND SOUTH 

... m 

Unity m immensity is Russia’s chief characteristic. From the huge waU 
of the Caucasus to the Baltic this empire, in itself greater than all the rest of 
Europe, in its numerous provinces presents perhaps less variety of climate 
than west European countries whose area is ten or twelve times less. This i? 
on account of the flat uniformity. And yet, underlying this homogeneity of 
climate and configuration, nature has marked with special characteristics and 
a distinct individuality a number of regions which, divided into two groups, 
embrace all European Russia. Equally flat, with a climate nearly equally 
extreme, these two great zones, notwithstanding their similarity, present a 
remarkable contrast in soil, vegetation, moisture, and most other physical 
and economic conditions. One is the forest region, the other the woodless 
zone of the steppes; they divide the empire into almost equal halves. 
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THE SOIL OF THE BLACK LAJJTDS AND THE STEPPES 


The Black Lands, one of the largest and most fertile apicultural t 
the world, occupv the upper part of the woodless zone at its ^ncturej 
forest and lake district. Obtaining moisture and shelter from the lat 
Black Lands enjoy much more favourable climatic conditions than th 
Sthetitreme'south. They derive theix 

of black humus, of an average depth of from one and a halt to nve le 
sisting partly of loam, partly of oily clay mixed with organic substan 
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dries rapidly and is thereupon reduced to a fine dust; but it absorbs moisture 
with equal promptitude, and after a rain takes on the appearance of a coal- 
tock paste. The formation of this wonderfully fertile layer is attributed to 
tfidslow decomposition of the steppe grasses, accumulated during many cen- 

The ^hemoziom circles like a belt across European Russia, from Podolia 
and Riev on the southwest beyond Kazan in the northeast; after the inter- 
mption of the Ural ridge it reappears in Siberia in the southern part of Tobolsk 
The trees disappear altogether as we advance southwards, till not even a bush 
p to be seen. Nothing is visible to the eye but hundreds of miles of fertile 
f hold stretching beyond the horizon. As a consequence 

oi its fertility this portion of Russia is most populous; the population increases 
steadily, as railways are constructed and as agriculture gains upon the sur¬ 
rounding steppes. 

Between the Black Lands and the southern seas lie the steppes proper 
^ ^ dead level of the country, the absence of all arboreal vegetation, 

and the summer droughts attain their maximum. These great plains, cover¬ 
ing oyer half a million miles of Europe, include many different qualities of 
sou, destmed to as many different ends. 

The sandy, stony, saline steppes will forever be unfit for cultivation. The 
lertile steppes which occupy the greater part of the space between the Black 
^ 1 ^ Black Sea and the sea of Azov consist of a layer of black vege¬ 

table mould ready for cultivation and teeming with fertility. The grass 
growing five or six feet high, in rainy seasons even higher, accounts in some 
measure for the absence of w’'oods: its rapid luxuriant growth would smother 
young trees. 

The virgm steppe wdth its rank vegetation — the steppe of history and 
poetry — dmimishes day by day, and wfill soon disappear before the agri¬ 
cultural invasion. The legendary Ukraine has almost lost its wild beauty: 
Gogol s steppe, like Cooper^s prairie,^ will soon be but a memory— 
lost m the black belt. The long delay in opening up these grassy plains is 
due as w^ell to the lack of water and wood as to the lack of workers. The lack 
of water is difficult to remedy, hence the plains are bound to experience alter¬ 
nately good and bad years; hence, also, the frequent famines in lands which 
otherwise might be regarded as the storehouse of the empire. 

^ Perhaps an even greater drawback is the lack of trees; thereby the popula¬ 
tion is deprived both of fuel and of materials for building. Stalks of the tall 
steppe-grasses and the dung of the flocks, which otherwise would go to the 
soil, supply it with a fuel that w^ould not suffice for a dense population. The 
mtrochictioii of railroads and the opening of coal mines will, however, remedy 
little by little these evils, by supplying fuel and restoring the manure to the 
soil. The proximity to the estuaries of the great rivers and to the Black Sea 
renders the position of these steppes especially favourable to trade with 
Europe. 

The Ural-Caspian depression is as truly a desert as the Sahara. It contains 
but few oases. These salme steppes sink in part below the sea level, like the 
Caspian itself, whose ancient basin they formed, and which now, narrowed 
and sunk, lies about eighty-five feet below the Black Sea’s surface. This 
region is of all European Russia the barest, the driest, and the most exposed 
seasons. It is decidedly Asiatic in soil, climate, flora, fauna, and 
inhabitants. This barren steppeland, covering three hundred thousand square 
miles, has less than a million and a half inhabitants. It is good for nothing 
but pasturage,; and is therefore overrun with nomad Asiatic tribes. 
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we . , nresent au entirely uiiici<=xx. — — - 

coast of the Cnmf"i^£ViQonotonous. In the valleys of % Caucasni 
varied as the real E^sia^s the empire south^r<^ - 

appear again Ind scattered and monotonous as m tb^ nortt 

dense and "'^Soro^ > varieties of plant life for which Russia se^s i 

Here fruit-trees ttove; and ^ fee-bound north to the Blac 

vain over her wide plains iroui ^ precarious exisl 

'sir_ the vine X“ "J-'w are the fruits that caimot p^p 

cnee; the ite Crimea suspended above the sea, or m Tran; 

in the hanging gardens ot tne where, not content with havir 

introduced successfully the cultivation ( 
cotton and the sugar cane, the Russis 
merchants are anxious to establish t< 
plantations. 



diversity of races 


Costume worn by Cossack of the 
Ukraine 


The number of diverse races is s 
counted for by the configuration of Ri 
sia. Lacking defined boundaries to ei 
and west, Russia has been open alwa 
to invasion—she has been the great hi^ 
way of emigration from Asia into Euroi 
The strata of human alluvions have i 
where been more numerous, more mingi 
more broken or inharmonious than on t 
flat bed, where each wave, pushed by 
one behind it, encountered no obsts 
other than the wave which had preced 
Even since historical times it is dime 
to enumerate the peoples who have_ 
lowed one another upon Russian soi 
who have there formed empires more 
less durable: Scythian, Sarmatian, U( 
Avar, Bulgarian, Hungarian, Oha 
Petcheneg, Lithuanian, Mongol, ia 
without counting the previous migrat: 


nf tVip Pelts and Teutones, or of peoples whose very names have pens) 
tat S most oWSre have left upon the populatma s. 

imnression whose origin to-day it is impossible to trace. _ 

^While the configuration of Russia has left ner open to every mvader, 
structure of her sol forbade the development of the mvaders into organ 
SSfinlepSdeut of one another. Wad .^tv aS 
of slow development by physical causes, this ^ . 

tribes is an historical heritage. Without ^Aandv aifd s‘ 

the north, uninhabitable save for hunters and fishers, i 

steppes of the southeast, where wander only pastoral nomads, this comple 
of races and tribes, far from being a result of adaptation to . 

from being in harmony with physical conditions, is directly opTOsed to U 
Far from having a tendency to race diversion, the natural conditions mad 
unity and harmony. The absence of boundaries made it impossible loi 
+.n iQnla.tft thftmaelves. * 
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In the inuiK'nw (luadriliitmi! ooinpriml l)<'t\V('('n the glacial ocean and the 
lila<-k vSea, ht'twt'cn th(‘ Baltic and the Ural, then* is hnt. a. singh; innuntain — 
nn^i singh- dividing line. Over thia even surfa(u\ th(' dilT<‘rt'n|. tnlx's have 
iiec>^ihged to seatti'i- at random — ju.st as the wat<‘rs ha.v(‘ flowasl tog(dher, 
liavingVo ridg(> to .separate th<*ni, no hanks to contain them. Thus, while 
<-ustom, ndigioii, an<l language prevent<‘d tln'ir mingling, they w(‘re yet 
olilig<‘d to live sail' hy side: to invade out' anotlu'r, to mingl(‘ oiu'with another 
without I 0 .SS of individuality, as th(“ rivers which flow together witliout con¬ 
founding their wafers. Kxhau.s(ed in the effort to spnaid over too large 
expanses, or hroken up into fragments, all flw’si' races liave the mori' <'asily 
suhmiited to the domination of oiw* rule; and \mder this <Iomination they 
hav(‘ been the more rapidly unifie<l and mingled. From this fusion, hegini 
centuries ago under the ChrLstian empire and the Mu.scovil(> .sovf'nngiity, have 
sprung the Rus.si;m people—that ma.ss of about 121),()()(),(){)() souI.s,'which, 
compared with other p('op!e.s, re,s«‘nd)les the sea (hnaniring its own .shore.s, a 
.sea dotted with i.slaiuis whicli it swallows one by one. 

Ojit of tlu' setnning chaos of Russian ethnology emerge (kdinih'lj’three 
principal elements --' Finn, Tatar, and Hlav, which last has to-day to a great 
extent alworlx-d th(> other two. Not counting the three millions of J(‘ws 
in the west, the sevim or eight hundr<‘d thou.s:uul Rumanians in Bessaiabia, 
the eight or rum^ hundred thousaml (lermans of th(' Baltic jirovinces ;uid the 
southern colonies; without counting the Kalmucks of th(‘ st(‘ppe of the lower 
\'oiga, the Circa,ssians, the Armenians, the (leorgians, aiul the whole ))ab(‘I 
of the Cauca,sus all the races and tribes whicl) ha.ve invad<‘d Itu.ssia, in 
the ]*ast .'uid all which inluibit- her to-day c.an be tnus'd to one of these t.hre(^ 
raci’s. .‘\.s far liack as hi.story goes, are to be found \ipon Itussian soil, under 
om^ muue or another, repres<‘ntativ<‘s of all tlu'st' thns' groujis; and tlieir 
fusion is not yet so complet<' that- w(' cannot, trace their i)rigin, their dis- 
tim-tive ctiar.acti'i'istics, or their respi'ctiv*' original dominions. 

The Mnnisli trilie seems in ohkm times to hava* occupied the most exten¬ 
sive territory in what is to~<lay calle<l Hus.sia. It is manife.stly foreign to 
.■\ryan or Furopean stock, whence, with the Celts and Ijatins, (iermans and 
Slays, most of the F,uro{H>an peoples have sprung. Fthnologic.al clas.sifi- 
calions usually place the I'diins in a more or le.ss comprehensive grouji known 
vjtriou.slv .as 'ruranian, Mongolian, and Mongoloid. 

The .Mongols, projH'rly so calleil, with the 'I’atars are u.su.ally arranged 
Iieside the Finns in the l’r;d-.-\llaic group; which, on the other hjiml, rejects 
the Chine.se and other great nations of oriental .-Vsia. 'I’liis cta,s,sification 
appears to be the mo.sf rea.sonnlilf'; lint it mu.st be noiiceil that this (iral- 
.'\Itaic group is far from presenting the same homogeneou.sne.ss as the ,'\ryan 
or ."'emitic group. The relaiioiiship l«*tw('en the nunu-rous branches is far 
kw fumlament.al tliaii Ix'lween Latin and Cerman; if is probably far more 
remote th.an that Iwtween the Brahman or (Jheber of India and the Celt 
of Scotland or Brittany; at bottom it is perhaps less clo.se than t«‘tween 
the Indo-Kuropean and the Sianite. 


Tlw Finns 

The Finnish race, which outside of Hungary is almost entirely com- 
priscil within Furopean R.u.s.sia, numbers five or six millions, divided into 
a dozen different triix’.s. To tla* Hungarian family in the north bi'longs 
the only FiniiLsh people which ever [ilayed an important roh' in Furope, 
or arrivwl at a high state of civilisationthe Magyars of Hungary. Jn 
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C A +>,A Vmns DroDerlv so called; they are subdivided into 
the northwest we find the x _ P P_ j _Armsf,itntin(r 


•thwest we find tne x™ p^j-. des^n^te themselves, constituting 

wo or tojnto, t 


S Sy tribe tatta 
of country, a ^ch their kindred have been swallowed up/ They 

the slow absorptij^ fiy population of the grand duchy of Finland — a popu- 
form five-sixths of the ^P ^ element mmgled with German and 

lation almost wholly wal 


lation almost wn^^j —r"tt,e cities 

Russianjs predomman^m th ^ Ymmsh territory; 


the immediate surrounamg j ^ century ago Russian was 

not understood in the hai^ets lying a1 
the very gates of the capital. To this 
Finnish branch belong the Livs, a tribs 
nearly extinct, which has given its nami 
to Livonia; also the Lapps the last 
physically the ugliest, morally the leas 
developed, of all the branches of thi 

^^^^The race is almost infinitely sub 
divided; its members profess all th 
religions from Shamanism to Moham 
medanism, from Greek orthodoxy t 
Lutheranism. They are nomadic, lik 
the Lapp; pastoral,_ like the Bashkr 
sedentary and agricultural like 
Esth and the Finn. They have adopts 
the customs and spoken the languaj 
of each and all, have been ruled fc 
peoples of different origins, have bee 
russified after having been partial 
tatarised — all these influences contri 
uting to break up the race into msi 
nificant fragments.^ As num^ous 
their Hungarian kindred, the Fmns 
the Russian Empire are far froin t 
ing able to claim an equal political si 
nificance. . . , 

Is it true that the alliance with the Finns is for Russia an irremediat 
cause of inferiority? It is doubtful. In their isolation and (hsruptic 
hampered by the thankless soil upon which they dweU, the Fims haw be 
unable to thieve an original development; as competition, they ha 
everywhere manifested a singular facility of assimilation with more develop 
races with which they have come m contact; they allowed themselves ea. 
to be overwhelmed by a civfiisation which they ^emselv^ were um 
to originate: if they possessed no blood-ties with Europe, tl^y placed 
obstacles in the way of annexation by her. Their religion i® the be^ pre 
The maiority have long been Christians; and it is principally Christian 
which has led the way to their fusion with the Slavs and their assimi a 
into civilised Europe. From Hungary to the Baltic_ and the Volga, 
have accepted with docility the three principal historical forms ot tmnsuani 
the most modem, Protestantism, has thriven better among the h mnisn ^ 
Esthonic tribes than amone: the Celtic, Iberian, and Latm peoples. 



A Tatab 


(Hussian) 
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If wf «'ck iij laui^uago an uiuaistakablo sign «{ race and intolligtiucn, 
Itjau.st bo ad mitt ad that (Hsrtain Finns--the Suojfw of Finland like the 
Maj^ar.s ut Hungary — Ijuvo brought their agglutinate languages to a 
pt‘rtfN«,jou which fur power, hurniony, and wetdth of expresHioh well hears 
cuuiparison witii our most complex flexioiial I:tuguag<‘s. If it is true that 
the I'iiiiis are related (o the Mongols, they have eertaiidy the virtues of that 
race, whieh liolds its own so well in its struggle with lOuropc*: they possess 
the same stability, patienee, and jK'rst'veranee; lu'iiee perhaps the fuet that 
to every eoimtry aud (‘very state whieh has IVIt tludr inthmiu'e the Finns 
have eommunieated a singular power of resistance, a nanarkabh; vitality. 


K-ruNonotiifAL msTwimrrioN- or- ukijcions 

'I'ht; h'iim ha.s iM'eome Christian: th(( Turk or Tatar, M().slem: the Mongol, 
Buddiiist: t<! this (-thuologieal distribution of ndigion tla-re are huv e.xca'i)- 
tious. ih-reto an' attrihutahle tin- causes of the widely difi'(‘r(*nt d(\stini(‘s 
of thesf' thn‘(‘ groups- partic-ulurly th(( la'ighhouring Finns and Tatars. 
It i.s n-ligion whieh lias prepared the oia* for its Furoj)ean (‘xistenoc:; it is 
religion whieh has mad(‘ that exist(‘n(a! iinpossihlt^ for th(i other. Islam 
has given (he Tatar a higlu-r aud mon- pr(‘<(ocious (dvilisation; it has inspired 
him to_ build liouri.shing eith-s lik<‘ th<‘ auci(’nt Narai and Kazan, and to found 
powerful states iii Kuropeand A.sia; it has aehi(‘V(‘d for him a brilliant past, 
while exposing him to a future* full of ditrundties: while saving him from 
ahsorptiou into Kurnp<‘, it has left him e.ompletely outside tliegatce of imxk'ru 
civilisation. 

It is the Tatars who have given to the Russians tlu* name of Mongols, 
to which th(‘ 'I'atars them.sfdves hav<( hut a (juestionahle riglit. In any 
ease tin- title Is not aifjdicable to tlu* tnu; Russians, who have at, most hut 
a drop or twu of .Mongul Idood in their v(dns, ami le.ss of Talar than the 
Fpaniard.s have of Moorish ur .And). 

.Al the .same finie with the proc(‘,s,s of ah,sori)lion and ((.ssimilation of 
the Fiuni.-di (dement, another pro('(*,s,s has for e(*utune.s hee'ii going on■ an 
invcr.se proee.ss of .se-en-tioii and (dimiiiation of the- Tatar and Mo,s!(‘m eie- 
ment.s whirli Ru.ssia found herse*!f unable to as.simil;ite. After th(*ir sidi- 
niKsion a gn-at mmdter of Tntur.s left Ru,s.sia, being unwilling to iK-cona- the 
suhji-rt.s 111 th(‘ iiitidels who.se masters thej’ had he(*n. Before the progr(‘s.H 
of ('hri.siianitV (lu-y spontaiie-ou.sty re-treate-d to the; lands still dominati-d 
by the law of the prophet. .After the d(*.struetion of the- Khanates of Kazan 
and .A.strakhan, they te-nde-d to eonce-ntrute-in the (Vimea'i and th(- n(*ighhour- 
ing straits in what up t(),th(- eightt-e-nth (-(-ntury was known as Little 
Tartar\ ; after tlu- eompiest of the; CriiiK-a by Catla-rine II they took th<*ir 
way .Ntill farther towunl tlie emieire of their 'lurklsh Im-thre-n. lOven in 
our own time, after the- war of Se-hustopol and afte-r the eoaepiest e)f the (kui- 
ea.sus, the emignilion of the 'latars and the Nogaians la^gan again on an e-nor- 
mou.s Hc.'tle, togef lier with that of the C’irea.H.si!ms. In the Crime-a the Taber 
pupuleition, :dn*iidy diminish(‘d ltyoae*-half in thee time of (Catherine II, is to¬ 
day .seareely one-difth of what it Weis sit the- lime of the eiime-xeition to 
Rus.-^!i. Tlie introduction of ohligatory miliUiry service in the year ,Di7-l dreeve 
(Item out in large nuinhe-rs. By elefeat. and voUneteery e-xile- have the 
T.'iteers liee-n reduee-d to insigniflniut. groups iei a couJitry wlee-re-, foniKfrly, 
they re-igne-d for centurhis “ in some parts of which even the-y were the sole 
inhahitauts.I) 
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the history of RUSSIA 


the SLAVS 


* X Qio,r« who form the nucleus of the Russian population,Tt 
As to the , ,, , migrated to Russia from the neighbgj^moo 
generally The Byzantine annalists of the sixtl^d th 

of the Carpathian : ries speaking of the Slavs, whom they calle 

begi^mg of the seventh centmig,^^^^ 

Sklaboi, a name appear^ as ea^ Danube to the mout 

rthe'Mfwr S'tS sCs pro^rly so named, tog northeast . 
?L nmute S “far to the east as the souree of the Vistula, md on tl 
of the Dniester. In this, their statement agrees mth that i 
right ba,nk ot the mie r Russian scholars suppc 


jornandes,^ 


thrWstorian of the Goths. Some Russian scholars suppoi 
that before commg to the Danube the Slays hy( 
near the Carpathians, whence they invaded tl 
Bvzantine empire. These encroachments, begt 
nine as far back as the third century, resulti 
in the penetration of the Slavs m 
southern Austria and the Balkan pe 
insula. Byzantine annalists of t 
sixth and seventh centuries, Procopi 
and the emperor Maurice, who had 
fight the Slavs in person, speak 
them as being ever on the mov 
“ They live in woods and on the bar 



of rivers, in small hamlets, and are alwa 
ready to change their abode.’’ At the sai 
time these Byzantine annalists describe t 
people as exceedingly fond of liberty. Fr< 
the remotest period,” says Procopius,1 
Slavs were known to live as democraci 
they discussed their wants in popular asse 
blies or folkmotes.” The Slavs are fond 
liberty,” writes the emperor Maurice®; tl 
cannot bear unlimited rulers, and are ] 
easily brought to submission.” The sa 
language is used also by the emperor L( 
^'The Slavs,” says he, “are a free peo] 
strongly opposed to any subjection. If 
Byzantine historians do not speak of the 
vasion of the Slavs into the limits of 
empire during Ahe second part of the seve 
century, it is because their migration took at this time anc^her direct 
from the Carpathians they moved toward the Vistula and the Dnieper. ^ 
During the ninth century, the time of the founding of the first princij 
ties, the Dnieper, with its numerous afiiuents on both sides, formed 
limit of the Slavonic settlements to the east. This barrier was broken < 
by the Viatitchi, stretching as far to the northeast as the source of the f 
On the north the Slavs reached the great Valdai plateau from which Kusi 
largest rivers descend, and the southern part of the great lake region, thg 

There is no indication that the race is deficient in genius, it was 
Slavs who opened the way to the west by two great movements which r 
gurated the modern era — the Renaissance and the Reformation; by 


A Finnish Costume 
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LA XI > N 1> PEOi^LK AK I) KA U LY 111 SIX) IIY 

iV^H^xiny thv laws tliaf j*:overn tlie inuvers(% aiul tlu^ plc^a for lihcrty of 
thnii^ht I ho Polo (\»|HTnicus wan tho laa'uhl of (hlHh^o; tho (Wh Jolm 
tho prooursor of Luthor. lYIaiul mi<l Bohonua, tho two Slav ilooplos 
mo>%^r\y oouaootod with tlio \v<sst by noighhourluHnl and ivhi^ioip ran cih^ a 
hajg luon distinguislual in lottors* ^vmm\ politics, atid'war Ihiji^usa 

alono could turnish an entire gallery of men taltaded along all lim^s. There 
wliert' roinotoness from the Wi\st and ftn*(agu oppn^ssion have nuuW slialy 
impossible and prevented single nanu'S from be<*omi!)g wah^lv known, the 
l>o<ip!o hav(‘ manif(^s^(‘d their genius in songs which hn^k noiu» of the t|uaiiti(‘s 
udan’onf in tlje most sphmdid poetry of the west. In tliat popular impersonal 
literature which %\v admire m frankly 
in the mmanaros of Spain, tla» balknfs 
of Scotland and ({ermany, the Slav, 
far from yielding tlu^ palm fo the 
Katin or the IVuton, jn^rhaps exetds 
both. Nothing more truly po<dicaI 
exists Ilian the pvsmvs of Serviaor tlu* 

<!<iumas of Litth* Russia; for, by a sort 
of natural eomjynsation, it is ainting 
tlu^ Slavs Itaisl initiut<‘d into western 
<ndtun‘ that^ popular po(dry lias llow- 
ered most freely. 

In temperanumt and eharacter the 
Slavs pH'sent an ens(*mhl<‘ of defects 
and ((uahtics which unites (luan mor(‘ 
iH'arly with the Katins and (\*lts than 
with tluar maghbours (he (iermans. 
d hoy are charact(‘rised by a vivacity, a. 
warmt h, a mobility, a pctulancty an (*x- 
uiua-ancc m»t always found totlussuim^ 
ilegroo amt mg cvon tin* poopk^s of tlie 
St )U 11 n Among 11 a‘ Sla vs t»f | nirm* 1 >I <n n I 
thoso oharat'ftaistics havt^ marktal ihnir 
political litc with a mobihu imamstanty 
ami anarchical spirit whiidi lias ren- 
th'rtMl oxtnancly tiitlicmit tluar national 
tsxistonct'and which, taken with their a Woman of Yxnxrfm 

geographical posititm, has iHam the 

grtait tibslMck* in the way t)f their civilisatiom The<listinguishing faculty of 
ilH‘ ract‘ is a ctniain flexibility and elasticity of teinficraimmt anti clmractm' 
which renter it adaptable t<» reccfition and the rt'production of all sorts of 
tliverso ideas: tho imitativi* faculty of the Slavs is wtdl known. This gift is 
<‘v<‘rywh(*ro tlisfrilaitoti among tluan; this Slav inalkaability, peculiar alike 
to I oh* ami Russian, is perha|>s fumiainenially hut a rt’sult of tlM‘ir historical 
pHigross am! of their geographkaal i>osition.' Hut lately ent(*red in at the 
gate of civilisation, and during long years inferior to the n(‘igIihouring rac(*s, 
they have ahsays gom* to si’hool to the others; instead of living by their own 
invontion, they have liv<*d by borrowing, and the imitativo spirit lias become 
their ruling fa<*ulty, laiving betai for tliem the most useful as well as the most 
wiiiely f‘Xorcised. 

In the West the Slavs tidl under the influence of Rome*; in the east, umhu* 
that of Byy^antium: hence tfie antagonism which during long (xmturif\s has 
st*t strih* in the midst nf the two chief Slaviudc nations. KnitiMl by their 
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*e icret of the moral and ™ ^tually cost tocher 

St|e JhiA, ^ Ur J on tho* vast evsTplams, 

’them wrn*°'«“" “* Th^'tonte o«3m?n mdUvina, app^ra » ^trmm 
1“ SS«2; or^ yet l-lated armdst 


■S &pe; harking bacK ^ ^^ian ^ away m.the nortn oy 

thm oihoot - the Letto-Lithuaman Lithuanian ^oup long 

marshy forests, restricted by powen s or West. Last of all 

renmined closed to all outer mfiuenc^^ language even to-day is the 
the peoples of Europe to accept Christoa^ y, contention among 

nearSt of European tongues to the Sanskrh.^ obtained a footing 

the Gemians, the ^f’g^n^hiflliemie on their religion, they found themselves 

Sid Vto Sotestants, ^^tholics, both sides with complete 

" Mtod with Poles and Russians, brothers by race and 

absSon, the Lithuanians and the Sam^^^^ souls, Catho- 

langu^e, stih number m ancien^L t^^^ majority^of the population of Vilna 
lies for the most part, they formea^ ^^ Lithuanians constitute 
and Kovno. In ^^fi^/SeSt puP^ation of oriental Prussia whose name 
fde'ffir™™ opte of “ raSe which kept its language mtact up 

seventeenth centu^._ . +V\i <5 familv the Letts, crossed probably 

The second fistmg group of to ^quIs,^ they inhabit chiefly Courland, 
withFinns, nimbernaore than a m 11^ subjected, and made slaves of by the 
Vitetesk and Livoma, but conve^^^^^^^^ domtoion of the German barons 
Teutonic knights, they have nothing in common but their 

of the Baltic pmvinces, with whom of Finland, the 

religion —in number and widely scattered, are incapable 
Letts and Lithuanians, scanty m num intermixture of 

of forming by themselves ^ more civilised, was formed a 

races, by the assimilation Tn fact contrary to popular prejudice 

newpeople--ahomogeneousnation, in races — 

there is in Russia something Kj-o+jQ^ality” — as united, as compact, and 
there is what we to-day call a Y notwithstanding all her 

as self-conscious as any uation m t • p^btical conglomeration or 

mSorppli.^'s'iemlembles France in her national unity rather than 

■ msstts-be comp^ rrs^i^* of^iirilor 

pavements whose scheme a ^ , L most of Russia's original alien popula- 
S'betg XSt tetuSs and forming around her a sort of bell 

'TSIhc rtntre ™ 

K S’ffeS " Sn^r m cS Ke 

and to ‘"S'“S sLSreSS^ rSfmanner of life. Th 

Sn the country,, haviug the same unity, almost the sam 

monotony as the plains which it peoples. 
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LAN!» AXI} AXI» KAULV HiSTtUIV n 

The itmit liHusinHit uml thf Liiih' Hiiiiinn-i 

twn jiriiiripal aliriu^st tw<i peoples, speaking two 

\\ht41y st^parnleti from eneft igher: the Urf*nt Unssinus niiil the 
Liflle l{im>ian'e In tlanr qiuililies and in their deferts they repn\seut in 
Uussia the lOentul e«nitrast of north aial sontln llieir history is no less tliver-- 
siheei t}yui their iiaiure; the first ha,ve their eentn^ at Moseow, (he seciind at 
Kiev. »*^lreirfiiiig, the tme to the luniheast, tht* other tlie southwest^ these 
two uiietjual halves of flie nation do not preeisely eorn\sponii to the two gn^at 
p}i>psiral 7aines of lltissia, Hus is ^{ue partly to naturta partly fo histoiji 
wliieii lias hindered the devt*lopmeni ill fheoia^and h»stered that tif fheothiT. 
Hie suiithf*rn stepjif's, ofnai fo (*very invasion long arrested tin* expansion of 
the Lillie Hirnsians, who for rent nries were sliut u[un the basins of the Dnieper^ 
the ling, and the Ihiiesltoq wliile the iifeat |{nssians spread fretdy in I he north 
aial past and t‘stah!ished tliemselves in the enormous basin of the \'oIgn; 
musters iu\arly all the fon\st regions and of the gnxtt Lral Lake, they took 
pos„Ht\>^siun of the Hlark Belt aiai tlu* steppes along the \'olga and the Don. 

Hie Wliite Bussian inhabits Molulev» \'itei.)sk, (Jnsino, Minsk -a region 
possessing some of the finest forests in liussia^ hut whose soil is marshy and 
nin^tiolosoinm Lniteti politieally with thf‘ Little Itussian, the two hav<" been 
elass4sl multw t!ie name \Vesti*rn Uussians. Subjeeted at an txtrlv date by 
Lithuania, whose dialeii beeame its olhrial language^ White Itussia was witli 
the greater part of Little Hiusan united to Boland, ami was for {‘tsituries the 
ohjort of .strife betwei*n th.at nation and tla^ Mu.simvite (v,ars, from the (‘tTec^ts 
tjf uhieh ;'‘trih* she .still blonds. ()f tla^ three Bussiaii Iribos this is perhaps 
tho pure \ in bltjinl; but (hanks !♦> (In' sterility of tlu' soil ami th<‘ remojene.ss 
of th«* :r:\, she has, nauaitied the poonx;! ami least mlvaneml in tuvilLsafiom 
Hie i!roaf ivUssi.'Uis. are the most vigorous ami exp:uisiv{‘ r*ltanent of tla* 
Hus’-daii nation, albeit the most mixed. Mnnisli blood ha.; k^ft its tra(‘es in 
tlenr phvMi|ta‘: d’al.ar dominion In tlieir eliaraeter. Ikhnre tlu* advent of {hi*> 
UofuamAs they forinotl .alone the Museovila^ Ivmjnre, and fh<*ir t*z:irs took the 
lillf^ ”Sttvori*igu of all the 4 long iKUore Alexis, father of Befer the 
Dreat. jmtitiod tlii; title by tht' annexation of tht' Lkraine. Henrt' (ln*ai 
Hussi.a, umlrr the name Mm:et»viit% fias been eonsitlt‘rv«l by eerl.ain foreigiu'rs 
tht' true, fht' only Bus: ia. Hus is an m’oa*; sinee tlie tJnsat Bus.-san, the pro- 
duet of fhe etiloniy.afion of ('entral Bussia l>y the wtsslern Bussiaus Indore the 
invasion of tin* lafars, antedalt'S tlie sta.te .and i'ven tin' vdlagt; of Moscow. 
If ihtU'efrom has emergor! the Museovite aufoi'rat*}', it U imptjssibh' tti cut 
llie that bind ti to tht* great Slav O'putilh’ td tlie worlt! nanu' is .still 

tlie jirtive s)‘mbol of liUaiy.. XovgrtonL 

."^laV ttf all tht* petiplt'S^hat pretend ba tie* iiaint*, tht* (treat Bussl.au 
has K-rn tie* eMttni ier of the rata*. I iis wholt* history has bta*n om* long strug- 
gl<* against A'dai his eompiests havt.* et>ntri!.aitt*d lt> tla^ aggramliseimait of 
Kurofitu Ltsig die V.as.sd <tf the Tatar khans, he never hirgot umler Asintm 
domination Im^ Kuropean t»rigiu; ami in the farthest limits of Muscovy the 
very naim* Asiatie is an insult to tlie |if*a.s.ani. 

('jinquomr over .\sia, intlueneed morsdly aiMl physiesllv by all the popula¬ 
tions as.simil'it«’d or .sultjugaied Iw lum in his mareli from tie* Dnieper to the 
I'ral, the Dosit Bussian lo.d sr»mt*llung of lus independenee, Ids pride, his 
indi^'iiimility: bti! lie gaitietj in ■Unfulii;\mind solidity. 

In ,spite of tie* obvious evidenia*s of Ids ndxeif Idood. the (treat Bu.ssian 
IS in fM*r!Vt*t hariiioiiy ^Ddi fhe rauensiun raia* hy ihe exterior {dianuieristies 
whieh distinguish it —-his stature, his eoniplt'xiou, da* colour of his hair and 
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TT ■<! act to be tail, his skin is white, beard so dear to 

“Is SfSSS S':SoTthe M»gd, tte Chi»^ 

^?ic Sople ti tote of tkose Cos^‘*XSS 

S! uSiTtSto RuBBia 

Pdes^he Tatars, and the Even to-day the Zaparogian, 

the sWonym of freedom and ’^^Sn remains the more or less conscious 

Sd\vowSafoS 

accessible to revolutionary deduct transplanted to the 

Of the Cossacks the Caucasus are Little Russians; the 

fSks^r&t S1M are Great Russians* 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL OEGANISATION 


It is extremely d^^ulUo dr^w an apjoxi^^^^^ 
life of the Russian Slavs even m ^s ^ elei^ent tending toward 

scattered tribes there was “°fjtact with the populations living oi 

siderable modifications in J nv giavs, like that of all othe 

The entire social organisation of th y descent from 

Aryan and ”^on-Aryan peoples, was bas P discover traces c 

common ancestor.^ , ^ amSig & few tribes. In time of peac 

this primeval organisation _m clans amo g discuss commo 

these clans were m the ^abd of meetmg tog ^gether” when he wan 

affairs. The chronicler us This practice seems to have be« 

to speak of decisions taken in eommon. p^ggian Slavs these folkmot 
SioSn to all Slavonic peoples rfZined to the end of the 

we known under not only in the northe 

existence a necessary part of the political msi , pnncipaliti 

city republics, Novgorod and bu^^ ne y 

of Russia, with the exception ® Ses or clan chieftains 

Among these tabes we also cental there were among t 

and it is ako certam that as oarly as t occupied an advantage^ 

Russian Slavs private oymers of tracts of la of the commum 

position as compared with the But on the wh 

and from whom the latter noWes fboyar ; g^tire political and econoi 

If world comploto 
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itself, self-sufficient and independent both economically and juridically. The 
community was the possessor of the soil, which was periodically redistributed 
among its component members; the separate patriarchal families, and the 
asserSiyy of the heads of the families was the body that judged and decided all 
things ]^taining to the community. It is thus that we are to understand 
the apparently contradictory reports of the Byzantine writers, who say, on 
the one hand, that the Slavs know of no government and do not obey any 
individual, and on the other hand speak of a popular government that has 
existed from ancient times, that discusses all things in common, and that has 
many petty princes at its head. 

It is self-evident that a government adapted to the requirements of a 
village community must assume a different character as soon as the settle¬ 
ment gains in extent and assumes the character of a city. And cities grew 
up quite early in northern and southwestern Russia. Toward the end of 
the ninth century Kiev had a wide fame as a large and populous city. Con¬ 
stantine Porphyrogenitus also knows of Novgorod, Smolensk, Linbetch, 
Tchernigov, Vishgorod, and Vititchev; in the time of Igor more than twenty 
cities can be named. The question as to the origin of Russian cities has 
called forth much debate and an extensive literature. 

The chief difficulty lies in a proper understanding of the so-called Bavarian 
geographer, a writer of the ninth or tenth century, who counts, in his descrip¬ 
tion of the northern Slavs, some twenty peoples with more than 3,760 cities. 
These latter he calls now civitates, now urbes, without indicating that there 
is any distinction of meaning to be attached to these terms, so that we are 
left to conclude that both names denote settlements. The present consensus 
of opinion as to those old Russian cities is as follows: 

The old word grad, (now gorod, city) denoted any space surrounded by 
a palisade or earthworks. Thus there were wooden and earthen cities built 
for protection in time of war, and every community had its city. But in 
the regions that offered a natural protection by their inaccessible and swampy 
character the need for these cities was not so urgent, so that the wooded 
and marshy north had fewer cities than the open south. Numerous remains 
of these ancient earth piles enable us to recognise the position and wide 
extension of these old Slavonic settlements. Sometimes they are circular 
in form, others consist of a double angular trench with outlying earthworks. 
These are to be distinguished from the wooden cities, which were originally 
built for trading purposes, and only later were fenced in and enclosed, p 
that they could also serve for protective purposes. They were built in 
favourable situations, adjacent to some trade route. The more complex 
social relations that grew up m them demanded a more thorough organisation 
of social and political life, for w^ich the village community did indeed furnish 
the basis, but which, in the long run, was found to be inadequate. The 
questions of general interest to the city were settled in the first place by 
the vetche, which greatly resembled the village gathering of the family elders. 

But the need of a power which should decide all questions that might 
arise while the vetche was in abeyance, was more pressing in the cities, and 
favoured the development of the power — originally very limited, — of the 
kniazes or princes, who were elective and whose dignity was neither hereditary 
nor lifelong. The prince did not even have a permanent military following; 
his dignity was of a purely personal nature. It is certam that not he but 
the veteh4 had the power to make laws. Our information concerning the 
political organisation of the earliest period of Russian history is very scanty, 
and we know more of what it lacked than of what it possessed. What strikes 
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US most Jthe 

who could defen H _ j;ff«rPTitiation into classes. 


Brians to the ureei^ ^ 
products of the north 


•who could deteua ^ ^ rlifferentiation into classes. 

safety. rlkrem with certainty any socia carsimon in 

Nor can we fisc®^ that a thnvmg ^^ade was >36^^^ 

On the other hand ^ led from the gu i^ ^ ^ 

the ninth century ^Tud the Varan- 

PU of north we« 

• tuntsp ancient trade relations — 

; IS into those ancic enforced by warlike 

' K T£t we are to look for the most 

. I t“ w^t armTof the old Russian state. 

tL trade rou« We see 
no compelling reason to deny the honour 
>K s Mkw ' ? ?i nlthough it IS established 

^ StSSlSt tS evei before the middle 
■ ^ of the ninth century the Nf ““(iftpttier 

' Byzantiuin along tins route. On tlie o^^^^^ 

hid, the marauding and 

which were carried on by Russians 
^ i Jlth century and earlier to the sea 
of ‘Prtt aPan, and further still .to 
xi ^ Pniicasus und the shoics of Ptrsiu, 
^ai^d from Scandinavians, and not 




IIBLIGION 


The religious conceptions of the Rus- 
ciinn Slavs were but little developed. A 
t Sr A^yan peoples, i-lucfog the 

-hil livV*/li'VMH ^^r- 3 ==- c;iov <5 excel them m this respect, incit 

U neither a distinct priestly class, noi 

Pc to images of the gocl^ nm w. 

'K'l there distinct typos of gods, f lit Arab 

writers before the ninth p“J5p,°o„Pttot”thisTpreme go(l was oalle 
the universe. It is ^^cw generarUy acceptc^ gr 

Svarog and was a f toder Vl, and Voles, god t 

were regarded as his f“ldren. rerun^^^^^^ must be brought in relatio 
herds, both mentioned by the '^“^,7^?^fSiese two gods were taken ovi 
to the sun. But it is highly probable that ^h^c ^wo ^ yarded i 

, n, - o,„„„ fwrarnn cPaw Varanmau rulers. Watei also was b b 


- 


Native op Yakutsk. 


to the sun. But it is highly Water also was regr.^ ^ 

by the Slavs from their Varans, ., , -A q,nimate lacings whicli must I 
ied, and, like the .forest, .it Wate 

propitiated with sacrifices, since th y . _ shades of the dead, swa 

&e, and earth were related to death The «« tom 

al? »ei" "o^e ‘fo ttoidm of\he dead (rai). T 
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the history of RUSSIA [865-907 a-d.] 

. * • bxiij it is inorc probstbl©* 

‘“S'SHSnke wo 

Shortly „ , Varangi^^ bands in „f,,i fhat he was able to 

became sole chief of ah the v ara ^ P^^^'^^l.rrP .tretehinK from 

1 * 1 * 1 ^ 

arch Photius^^ablished ^ bishop™ aUiiev^^^^ g79^ jie 

After the death of his ^’^®^y®^®Jgcand Ingvarr), hut by the eldest member 
was succeeded, not by his s^ Igor (Scan “^g Novgorod with m 

r\i h\^ faniilv Oleg (Scand. Helge). cm'hiAf't SUwo~FiM^i^l^ tribes 

of y^giC,rsiJ?f ,K?KrivS-s»a«l ,iom the 

xStls, Meriaais, VesiMis, l’“™J,SSn,ichi anil the Sovenms from 

3 %e^':ae - Sp- 

eastern Slavs. 


The Treaty with Constantino'ple 


'Ji fie i TiiUjhy v./w.v«. 

But Kiev was only one f ConstLitii^^^^ 

Varangians. The ^e^l' ^'f^Jarid was ever regarded as the goal of their ambi- 

prize that dazzled then eyes and wge^^^^ thousand boa s 

tion. Accordmgly, in 907, Oleg sa lea Constantinople. The 

and eighty thousand men “d ransom for the city and to 

frightened emperor was oblige to p ^ between the Russians and 

agree to a treaty of free commer suburbs of the city was assigned 

& Greeta. A city itself could te 

AiSd bj^ moSSty Russians simultaucously, »ho were to be uuanued 

1“ SiTLSsfo L“e, ,r reiS 

parties with him to this treaty, %[,„ \inount of tlunr gains as con- 

to give validity to an agreement affecting the^a^^^^ 

querors. These warriors swore to tb® treaty by then g 

and by their arms, placed faml honoured most. Th. 

rings, their naked swords, the thing -Zv, v,r,ntv to Kiev to enioy there ai 
KGTharian then departed with his rich booty to mev, w> enr ^ 
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r.ANI) AND 1*K<>{*LE AND KARLV III STORY 

[uiiA.tt.l '*• 

The Fir^t thx'ummt »/ Himinii IIiiitorif-(OLt a.D.) 

TUrrr y.'ars nftrr this cyciit, in IHI, (>1 (‘k sent aml.assadors la (’(uislaati- 
nnplc (I. ivncw the trt'aly t»l aUiancf ant! commaraa iiclwccn the I wd ampins 
this (ivaty, pivsanaal jti the ul.i chnmich* of Xaslur. is (he firs! writlan’ 
nmntiiuant at K’ussian lusttiry, far all prcvanis traafics wan* viahal It is af 
Valua. as pivsaatin^ (a ns stiiiw austauis uf tlu‘ times in which it was iicixali- 

ilcrc h.Il.,w same f.f tlw* articles that W(*r(‘ siKHetl hv the s.ivereimis af 

( rmstantuioplt* and ni Kinv rnspntdivi‘lv: 

i! <‘"mi!ut miy outrage on a Hussiati. or a Htissian oti a 

t,n-ak, ami it he m.t siiihciently iiroved, theaatii of the accuser shall he taken 
ami juslii-i' Im‘ ilaiic. ' 

ill. " Ifa Itussiaii kill a (’h)istian, or a ('hristiaii killa Russian, fheassas.sm 
.shall he put to <ie;ith on the very spot where th(> crime was committed. If 
llie_ mitn erer fake_ to flight ami he ilomiciliated, the portion of his fartune 
wim-h lieluia^s to hull aceimling to law. .shall he adjmlgeii (a the ne.vt of kin id 
he d.rea.sei am the wife oi flie murderer .shall ohiain the other portion uf 
tun nMafr \i!u{*h, tu” law, ,should hinu 

IV. “He who strikes another with a sword, or with anv other weapon 
.sha 1 pay three litres ot gold, according to tlu' Hu.ssian law.' If he have not' 

flat sum and hi' athrms it uiion oath, he shall give the' iiartv injured all he 
has, fa file garment he has on. ' J • <"■ 

V. “ If a H 11 ,s.sian commit a theft, on a Hreek, or a (Ireek an a. Russian 
niH hn hn tnknii in tliu ant ami killnd l)y (he proprintnr, no imrsuit shall 
liat lor a\epguig his death. But if the iiraprietor can seize him hind liim 
and Bring him to the judge, he shall t;dic iiack the things stolen, ami the thief 
sliall pay him the triple of their value, 

_ Russian in the service of the emiiefar, or travelling in the domin¬ 

ion,s at ilial priiice, sli.-di hapjH'ii to die without having ilisposi'd of his goads 
amt has none at hi,; m-ar relations al.out him, Itis jtroperty sliali lie .sent td 
hns.sia to hi" heir,.; and, if he have liequeathed them tiv tesjamenl they slcill 
Be at like manner remitted to the legatee," ‘ i J • 

The name i of ( HegT aiiiBassadors who negotiated tIds treat vof peace,.slmw 
ttiat all ol them were .Northmen. From this we may conclude ihat the govern¬ 
ment oi the country was as yef, wholly in the immlsof iha comjucror.s.' 

THU HMIOS* OF lUOR 

Igor, the Hall oi Rurik, who w,*! married to a Scandinavian princc.ss named 
iHga (tlelgji), was nearly lofty ycar.-i of age when he sticccedcdl Oleg in Ul.'t 
He <i.smided the throne under trying circuni.stance.s, for thedeatli of Uk- victor 
revived the courage of the vamnushed and (he Drevlian.s rawed the stamlard 
of revol against Kiev; hut Igor .soon quelled them, ami punwhed tlicm by 
augmenting their tnhiite. Hie t ghiehes. who dwelt on tlie .southern .side hf 
tile Omep('r, cont<‘iided longer lor their lilierty against the voyevod .'dyenekl 
wlmm Igor had despatched agaiiwt them. One of their principal town.s 

trihutar 

.Meanwhile new em*mies, fonnidahle from their mimhers and tiieir tliinst 
tor pillage, .simwed thenwelve.s on the frontiers of Ru,s.sia: Ihe.so were llie 
1 eti'henegs, turnons in the Ru,s,siun, Byzantine, and Hungarian aimaks, from 

It. W. VHI*. EVIL It. 




^ the history of EHSSIA [930-944 A.D. 

t^v»ot 7 wprp 9 , nom^d. p6oplGj of t/liG Turco 
the tenth to fte t«lf* ^^ieted^n theirtacee. 



KriTaSW -f 

Undress The only objects of JY ® g from the east they establishes 
fSS ehorTS r iilck sea. Theoeetorth occt 
th^lvos along the n t the Rufian ew 



vvms tne gmuiiu ^ j j^y ottier irom uumint^iuxcon 

the one for its defence, and ^ mouths of the Danube were m tl 

for the cataracts of the Dnieper and th more than 

K of those “marauders - th^ the expense of their neigl 

hundred years toindulgetiiei™gPP remained for five yea 

b^s. Hatdng conclu jd a treaty riot speak of any war wii 

Them wtTm noS tradition afforded him any clue to the result of th 


them ^tU 920, nor had tradition anuhuct. 

campaign. , distinguished by any important event un 

The reign ^ jar^^yrif his |iardian, he engaged in an expedite 

the year 941, w en chroniclers do not exaggerate, Sor e 


troops being at a distance he had fime^o ov^^^^ abhorrence of the feroc: 
PonL, and Bithynia. .Nestor speaks w^im a which they coi 

displayed by ^^^P'gjganed their wanton lust of destruction, an^their f 
apply fire or massacred in the most atrocious manner eiucifi 

oners were invariably figd to stakes to serve as butts for 

impaled, cut to Pi^es, buried alive, or x Russian as it rode at and 

archers. At last the Gree , confident of victory. But the tern 
near Pharos, prepared for batt , struck them with such dismay t 
Greek fire lamohed Minor Descending there to pillf 

rhe%nS^cgo«' 

nnet^d 

Sdinartans coUected for tto fidSC^nf “ 

to pay on the mattei 

rtf thp waters where all men run the same risks. 
^^^i?accOTdance with these views Igor granted peace to the empire o) 

proposed conditions, and the following year he ?^g 

Sy which was in part a renewal of that made by Oleg. Of the 

_ . ... _T— ji«;i A1 


LiOO-l/Jj 11 - 

r. mt. a TiAt <!o favourable to tbe Eussians as tbe one concluded with 01 

[> Tbis treaty was not^favourani importance is that it makes u 

result, evidently of ^o allusion in tbe treaty of 911. From tbis i: 

A‘Xs.t.3 list Ourlrg tth 
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X V/W 

^•^estor Tells of the Baptism of Olga 

+ +n +>ip Greeks and came to Tsargorod (Conran 
T +TiP vear 948 Olga went to the Gree . , • i Qlga came to him 

\t that time the and prudent mind, the empero; 

idikitototelhgere^ 

“''“k’ “jfsTd* “o te^’emp™ akd paSar“ 

S‘;rS — .. . .a 




// >1 


^//i' 

mi" // m ‘ 


i.W darkness; the sons of Russia sm 

ifl bless thee unto the f st generatu 

d/ Awk of thy descendants, d^d at h 

M;: t0 w baptism she was given the name 

Helena, who was in ancient tim 
empress and mother of Constanti 
the^ Great. And the patriar 
!^l blessed Olga and let go. 

// hj^ _r\\ After the baptism the empei 

//Mi I'li sent for her and said to her; 

// / 'M - UK will take thee for my wife. 

/ ^ Ml She answered; “Howcanst tl 

/# ¥m ■%/ wish to take me for thy wife wl 

// Ikf'' ^ r^cy. thou thyself hast baptised ine j 

// called me daughter? for witii 

I Christians this is unlawful and tl 

!') \ thyself knowest it.” 

' Ji . And the emperor said: T 

i deceived me, Olga, and 

/ gave her many presents of gold 

^ ‘'‘^^^1 silver, and silk and vases and let 

A depart, calling her daughter. 

^ She returned to her home, g 

first to the patriarch to ask 

blessing on her honse and saying unto him: people are heathen and 

son, too; ^y ^d J^My'^f^tthM daughter, thou hast been bap 

And tie patriarch said^ Ohrilt oK sSpres'erve thee as He presr 
in Christ, Jkou h^t pu xfQab’in the Ark, as He preserved Abraham 

?w°’^i'V\®nffrShe Sodomites, Moses from Pharaoh, David from 
AbiiMlech, Lo ^ furnace, and Daniel from the lions, 

the three young fvnm thp enemv and his snares!” Thus the pati 
shah He Prese^e thee peace to her own land and came to Kiey 

itir. to be baptSd S i would not listen to her, for if any one then v 
H wi not forbidden, but people mocked at him. And 
Sten saiS “My son, I have learned wisdom and rejoice; if thou knew 
to So rejoice.” But he paid no heed to her, saying: 


[' Acooiding to another Ms., Constantine, son of Lev.] 
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shnul.i 1 alunr :i.inpt a .^trang.' faifh, niy druiijina ifuli„uvrs, in.-n-at-innA 
, •''lx* 7^ tlnmnrl haj.tis.'ii: all will ,1,, nkruD,.'-' 

1 . he w.Hil.i nnf Iis an „ his iimJlnTatui |H«r.sist<‘,i in tiu' lu-allinn ni,<iuniM 
inii kiiuwing (hat \yh.r li.u's nut. hnnrb'n t«> his nsnlh.T .diall fall into mis- 

iLn , I 1 *»■ W‘H ntigowl against liis mnthcr. llnwcvar 

,,V, . Hiai saiei: *‘ < hxi’a will he .inna! If (h.d wilk 

> ha\« uinrey on my rmr and on tho Ihissian laud, Ha will nut it iidn 
thr.r haarf.s (.. turn fn (.'ud. .'va.i as Ha did unfn ma ” And l av raM 
said sha imma! far har son and fur (la- paupla night and dav, and si a 
up hiT stm until ho was gmwn to !«• a man.ft ‘ “ u'uugiu 

MYiATosi.Av; TtiK vnT.mv tw XOimi OVKit SUITII 

'*"• rains of gmy.'rninant in ildj, and ha rulad only 

11 InH lu^hhurl was hlli^l with warlikiM^xjHnliliuns HimtusIumI 

til. \uti((hi tn I ha anipira thus dastroying lha dangar avar nianaaini- 
foin (ha aas ami muting all Jha Slavs undar ona dnmininn. In iltW hi- 
uufh.d—..d. lha mstigatt.iiM.t (ha (Jraak ampac.r, who furnishad liim (1,,. 

l a l)V.7nh! ' '■"■"'i'V.' 7'^',.'' *!i‘.usaiid man against (ha H.dgarians of 

1. Ikmulx aonquarad l araiaslavl (tha Inaatam of which is unkiinwn) and 
Huiustorus (tha modani Mlistna), and hagan to fonn tha pn.jaaf nfaraating 
ioi hunsah a m-w ampira on tha ruins of tha Bulgarian ..owar, whan liaiuti 
laaaha.l luin ot a raid .d lha 1‘atahanags against Kiav ami of tha imminant 
dangar (u lus tmUharami aluldran who wara halaaguarad in (hat town l,,.av. 
HUr !mrris..n; m tha auuqnarad (uwns ha hurriad hark hy havad n.ara'has 
and dln\a t!,a Irlahaua.w lork into lha stappa. Ha dividad hi,; Ruasian 
dmmniyn,, aim.iig hr: thn-,- yntiiu': :on;:. giving Kiav ti» lamp,,Ik. Ilia hmi 
o! Ih- Hrar han : U; (Hag. ;md Nuvgumd to \ ladimir: whila h‘ him: alf uanf 
l.aak tn jmlgana, t.;r *'I’aivia la\ l i; .ia:«r U’liim. uhaiv .all gn,,d (him-• maa( 
!m.- futis, Ulna irml'!. and >a,td Imm t Iraara, ; ilvar .ami Imr. a,, fnau Hnhamia 
and Hungary, liir ■. uax, h.may. and kava.a from Itn. ia." 

In !i;ii ha aonquamd Hnlgaria and rro.::;:ad tha B.aikans uith an armv of 
hirl v thou; and man. Haiaatad hatora AiTa.iipola 11},.• pimant la, la Hmara.s) 
ill. luihaiian iollouar.r gava way to lhair pliimiming imlinat.-, ravag.-d' 
M.a.aa..,.(ua. am! . aattarad m all diraafioma uhila tha aniparor .luhn 'IV.imi-'kas 
U.a ■ mai.uig avt.-„. iva pivp.aratiou:: fur lhair annihilation, 'Hiim tha vi-ar 

i''.' ^r'‘V u " .'■'•nr tha itn... ian garrison uas airuo.v) 

tniuinkala,! af laraiaslavl. vvluali tha tdiaak;: took Itv ;4orin. ami only a 
mall ramnaiii maaliad Sviato; kw. In ihH liour of naad Sviatoslav axhihil...! 

, tramami.Hr'aiiargy By raaalling his roving hamki h.‘ ;omi found hiimalf 
it It.a Jit-ad oi ; ivf\ thou and man, am! a pitalmd haltla was fought, 'kwalva 
tirna.i tha vit'fojy «a_\a|-ad from ona .Mida to tha otiiar, hut tiiiallv thair lack 
of aavstiry and fhaij- infaj-ior armaiiianf daridad fh.-day against tha Uus.si.aus. 
and thay uai'a toraad h.aak upon Hr tar. For ihraa montiri thav liald tha 
town agaiia-t a fagular ■ ioga. until, raduaad in numliars l.y huiigar arnl 
munarous ; orlia--, .“v iato i:iv liaaidad on a la. f da pcrafa affort tti hraak 
Ihroiigh til.* (iiaak lit).''. d'ha hatlla is dasaritiail in gfaat datail itV t'lia 
l«v .'’anlim‘ hi'forian-’, in uhotu Svinfo.-lav'.- Itfawry avaitad aihnir.ation. 
|■illaan th'iUiami Hus-data-i w.u'a laft on tha fiald, tha .survivors Wara foraati 

' A/. XXL a. 
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THE HISTOEY OE EITSSIA 

1U» If"" 

back into Duroston^s 

S Sto'in5l"oKg 

Ms Srmy with the rapids of the Dnieper these 

to grant a free passage f SigW and killed him, and only a smal) 

sons of the steppe surprised Sviatoslav au^ reached Kiev.?« . 

remnant of his force, led the y fortunate event for the Russiar 

Sviatoslav’s ’suffideSy eccentric capital; had Sviatosla^ 

empire. Kiev was already a sum y j, jj[g successor would haw 

established the seat °of being the founder of a mighty 

gone still further; and Runk instead^^^ 'principal leader of_ one of thos 

■would have been nothin^, _ ^ transient irruptions of th 

rofthsS barbarians, wk» » "“I* 

the world without leaning '>f“y 
manent trace »f a'“PPfff£i K “ " 
Greek emperor Tzimiskes, bviatosiav mt 
with a hero as Pertinacious as hmgelf a 
with far more talent, and the iii^sia 
driven back within the limits of Rus&i 
weJe compelled to establish themselv 

Sviatoslav’s death seems to have le 
no perceptible influence on the destini 

d Russia!for his three J^^^Xo'i 

the undisputed possession of ^thoii 

wMle he and U*. warriorc wem flghtmg 1 
« new empire m the Balkan pcpmsu 
his dmsion of Russia among his soi 
as if it were his private ^ 

its misclaievous effects. lu 977 civi 
broke out between laropolk, who was 

Kiev, and Oleg, who wM in the Dre 1 


Kiev, and uieg, wuu wao taa - 

country. The latter was defeated in 

LUUUbi j. Kr rWp. thn 


country, me 

dominioM._ . TUnv^orod the youngest of the three brothers, i 

Vladimir, PX^/hiS sSty^^^^ fled across the sea to seek re 
became alarmed for ms v^rirqndans After two years he returned wit 
among the Scaninavm adventmers,’expelbd from Novgorod the voyev 
numerous force of N „ , during his absence, and led his a, 

whom laropolk mS he conquered Polotsk on the Dvina, an ii 

against Kiev. On its prince by the name of Rogv 

pendent Varangian P^J^rciig S daughte^r Rogneda to marry him. 1 
(Scand. pWf men^ mrrendered Kiev without offering any re 

polk, beteyed by bto »ande of Vkd mu 

ance and ^ n + jgg^th 'iTadimir now became sole ruler of Rii 

whose order he was e”Odea . „ achieved with the ai 

The victory of Jlad^m over ^ victory of the Rui 

Northmen • south, of Novgorod, where paganism was 

north oyer permeated with Christian elements. A 














THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA 

and array thyself in,^y ^FJ^ird^Hs tog?^^ Ms clergy and they 

cA^ fcn the patriarch heard ^ec 


Sd’"«the9atHarchh^^^^^^^ 

Siratedthe semce asfor a g t f i^ussians into the church and 

choirs sang And emp^oj- beauty of the 

+liev were placed m a spacious p explained to them the archiepiscopal 

SSraJhe^.tbe smgg;_j*en 4 

service, the ministry M , admired and praised 


churcn anu Ah p deacons and. tne Qivme uinoc. 

service, the ministry of ^he Jie . , praised the service. And the 

^th wonderment and gf^&^c^led them and said, “Return now to y 9 ur 

“S” ®tod*eJSe“temLewdl. giving torn great gifts and showing 
country _ _+h£s 


country. —•' . ui j j.x, 

them honom. ^ country, the prince assembled the 

men they returnecl to tuen ^ ^ gg^^, 

boyars and elders and aid to to have seen.” And he sand 

they have returned, let i +w said ; “ First we went to the 

“ Speak before the droiym . .^^orsbip in their temples, they stanc 

Bulgarians and we observed how they wor^^P^ 

^dthout girdles, they sit ^own o k amongst them but onb 

possessed by the demon, and there ^ ^ 

sorrow and a great > thm g celebrated in their temples, bu 

to the Germans, and we saw ma y Greeks, and they took u 

we saw no beauty there, ^ben we ® | ]^new whether we were i; 
where they worship then God we no long 

heaven or on earth f fJbere S £ow that it is there, that God Hwel 

weknownothowtotellof t, we^ any other land. We ca 

among men, and their ® ^ .^^hen he has tasted sweetness cannc 

never forgetitsbeaiRy,for asevery manjhen^^^^^ 

afterwards ^j^dure bitterness,g^^^ grandmother Olg 
answered; _ If g^ adopted it. And Wa<hm 

Si“^S to*all’we be baptised?” They answered: Wle: 

*°In 1 he’ve^ 988 VlISm^/d with his troops ag« 

Greek toJ. and the ff to in toara* “ ^ 

mir established , A® o-il Kherson fonght hard against hr 

Ke WoeSded to to^ Si ST-Se etonsted, Ind Vladiioir said 
tom' “S yon do not sunender I will stay three years d necessary. E 

‘^'tf^tah'S.Jedtis men in battle array ^d oonmanded them 

1 M j + the town. And a man of Kherson, by name An 

t^ius^tMew out an arrow, on which he had mscribed: “To *be east of t 
ifp SiLs the waters of which come mto the town through pipes, dig th 
andSu shaR intercept the water.” men Vladimrr heard this he bol 

nn to heaven and said; “If this comes to pass I ynll be baptised 
TOinmmided his soldiers to dig above the pipes, and he cut off the water, i 
the people, exhausted by thirst, surrendered. * , r, ' + ^,,,0 

^ So Wadimir with his droujina entered mto the town. And he sent mess 
eers^to Biil and Constantine, saying; “Behold I have conquered y 
famous totvm. I have heard that you have a maiden sister; if you will 
dve her to me, I wiU do with your capital even as I have done with this tov 
W emperors were grieved when this message was brought to them and s 
Ko„v +l,p fnllowine answer; “It is not meet to give a Christian maidei 


The emperors w^ere grievea wnen rms message was uruugub tu uiciix . 
hack the following answer: '‘It is not meet to give a Christian inaide] 
marriage to a heathen. If thou art baptised thou shalt receive what 1 
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askest, and the kingdom of heaven besides, and thou ghalt be of the same 
faith as we, but if thou wilt not be baptised we cannof give thee our sister.” 

When he heard this, Vladimir said to the emperor’s messengers, “Tell 
your emperor thus; I will be baptised, for I have already inquired into your 
religion, and your faith and rites please me well as they have been described 
to me by the rnen whom we have sent.” And when the emperors heard these 
words they rejoiced and persuaded their sister, who was named Anna, and 
sent to_Vladimir saying: “Be baptised and we will send thee our sister.” 
Vladimir answered: “ Let them come with your sister to baptise me.” T^en 
the emperors heard this they sent their sister with some dignitaries and 
priests; and she did not want to go and said: “lam going like a slave to the 
heathen, it would be better for me to die.” But her brothers persuaded her, 
saying: “It is through thee that God shall turn the hearts of the Russian 
people to repentance, and thou shalt save the land of Greece from a cruel 
war; seest thou not how much harm the Russians have already done to the 
Greeks? And now if thou goest not they will do more harm.” And they 
persuaded her with difficulty. So she took ship, kissed her parents, and 
weeping went across the sea to Kherson. 

_ When she arrived, the people of Kherson came out to greet her, led her 
mto the town, and took her to the palace. By the will of God Vladimir’s 
eyes were then sore and he could not see anything, he was greatly troubled. 
And the czarina‘ went unto him saying; “If thou desirest to be delivered 
from this malady, be baptised as quickly as possible, or otherwise thou wilt 
not be cured.” When Vladimir heard this he said; “If this is accom¬ 
plished, truly the God of the Christians is great;” and he was baptised. The 
bishop of Kherson after having announced it to the people, baptised Vladimir 
together with the czarina’s priests, and as soon as he laid his hands on him, 
he saw. When Vladimir perceived how quickly he was healed, he glorified 
God,_ saying: “ Now only do I know the true God.” And when his droujina 
saw it, many were also baptised. Vladimir was baptised in the church of St. 
Basil, which is in Kherson in the midst of the town, where the people hold 
their market. 

After the baptism Vladimir was wedded to the czarina. And when he 
had been baptised the priests expounded to him the Christian faith. After 
this Vladimir with the czarina and Anastasius and the priests of Kherson 
took the relics pf St. Clement and St. Theba, his disciple, as well as the sacred 
vessels and relics, and he built a church on an eminence in the middle of the 
raised with the earth taken from the trench, and this 
church still exists. As a wedding present to the czarina he gave back Kherson 
to the Greel^, and himself returned to Kiev. When he came there he com- 
manded all the idols to be overtfeown, some to be chopped in pieces, others cast 
mto the flames. Then Vladimir had the following proclamation made through¬ 
out the town, “^osoever to-morrow, rich or poor, mendicant or artisan, 
does not come to the river to be baptised, will be as an alien to me.” When 
the people heard these words, they came joyfully, saying: ''If this faith 
were not good,_ the prince and the boyars would not have adopted it.” The 
next day Vladimir came with the czarina’s priests and those of Kherson to 
the banks of the Dnieper, and an innumerable multitude of people were 
^sembled and they went into the water, some up to their necks, others to 
their breasts; the younger ones stood on the banks, men held their children 
m their arms, the adults were quite in the water, and the priests stood repeating 

P In the original Nestor always calls thus tlie sister of the emperors.] 
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5ti liPflven and on earth to see so many souls 
the prayers. And t^ere , the people returned to their homes and 

Sve? When they were bapteed tne Wie 

Vladimir rejoiced that he an^ pj^ ^^at the people should 

and priests should be and viUages; then he sent for the chil- 

S baptised throughout all the tw °cted in book learning. Thus 

Sen & the.chief tohf and^ mst 


he baptisea , instructea m dook leaimiig. xnuo 

Tnl to .«SSfd“ th Ms soS Sa his people, for he had twelve 
S Sd he SSh lived in the Christian faith.* 


The Death 0} Vladimir the Christian 


, ri roc nn +n describe the changes wrought in Vladimir _£ 
The chjonicler then g?®® prince, who had hitherto been an on- 

character by his in sLral places numerous harems witt 

ental voluptuary “^changed into the faithful husband of his Christiai 

hundreds of wives, suddenly chgg j jre appropriated, 

wife; andhowhewhohadmurde became fearful 0 : 

and the father and brother ^^mit a sin, so that it became tin 

punishing offenders and mmim enforce justice and punish the guilty 

duty of his Pnests ^0 admo^^^^^^^^ ^ veneration the founder 0 

All this, whether true or la , gpUgequent generations. 

Russian Christianity 7^®,^®J^-pl„nce 3 Christianity does not seem to hav 
On the other hand, his acceptanc i o agricultuK 

diminished his love of war, whidim th^e^ ^ 

Lssians were by M in suppressing revolt! 

necessity. Throughout his^r^ h^ TelTthe weak iSropolk ~ Galici 

reconquemg territory lost during t^^ Polind —and punishing Lithuanian 

or Red Russia had then been lost ^ 

Volga Bidgarians and Pdche^^^^^^ strategical points and tran 

‘^tefa tai cdlU from the north to the borders of tl 

J- • 1015 leaving a large number of heirs by his numeroi 

• ?WiSn thit he made among them of his states we lea: 

XtwaftL extent of Rnssia^totegch To^ta^^ta^^^^ 

to ItMav ?» 17 h FhTeiX to SA&a^he coSry of the tfre 

cipahtiesbemg m theEm t y> . ^ Mstislav, Tmoutarakan^; 

V ^^Inhew S^totlk Sother and victim laropolk, the pr: 

his country of Minsk, founded by a Varangian nam 

who like Askold and Rogvolod, was not of the blood of prmces.3 _ 
^ This dmsion of the territories of the state among the heirs of the prii 
ratT^ mtire accord with the ideas of the Norse conquerors, who regarc 
their^onquests as their private property. It was, moreover, dictated by ' 
Sonomic^onditions of the time. Money being but rarely employed and 
navments being made in service and in kind, it was mdispensable, in mak 
OTOvision for the members of the ruling house, to supply them with territo. 
?nrl ‘^iibiects The immense extent of Russia, the lack of adequate mean, 
^ammunication and its subdivision among a large number of tribes with 
any national cohesion, were further reasons for the introduction of this sysl 
of government.® 
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fj sntionarian inquiry instituted by Catherine in 1794.resulted in proving that Ti 
tarakan “4 situated on the isle of Taman, forming a key to the confluence of the sea of . 
with the Black Sea.''] 
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Mi. tnpn k. Uhu daim.H! H ,hvi.l.nl paivnfaK.' In-hw.-i, \la.liinir an.l 
■ 1 '1“'. 'vi.Imw Uf (!„• lall.T. who nu tfir luundf d 

hi'i hu l.atai vvaa Inmal It) iivt- with thf !tn’iiu>r. .nIic hdiiK alirativ pivinianl 
ua,- ai Ki.'V when tlit; iiinv.'toJ \ la.JiiuirN tit‘atit arrivf.l. li,. hairiuui' i'niiuk'cil 
111 :i, prMj,rl lur .siazni^ tlit> thry»iic. whifh was favt.tijvti in il-t lunnalitm hv 
t.i<- anavaMiii; iiu »'cilUy tif his (aihar, whtist* Uaath imw ripian'.l if infn ai-lidi'i. 
1 IS aiiitntiuns sciiiaiH’s fiiihrafcii a phiii for scftirirtj^ tlio stilt* limnarciiv hv 
ul'faiiiiiiK till- Kiaii.l pniH-cl.tiii (ir.sf, aiui (lien hy artifin* or (ivacli.'rv lii'nu't 
Us t'l'.tthiT : .till til (lit* way, St) that he iai)j:hl tlms tvt.rjjaiiisf imtifi-thi- on.* 
Iwa.l iat* tiivitift! ait,I i!i,|cpi.it,|,.ut KoviTmufiils. Th.> intuiiant lia.i iitiw 
ainytsl wittai Hus vittluiil sdiftiiu was to !«• put into fXffution. His iwothor 
Hons who vy.'ts fiiiplttycil wifli (lie .ariuy against tin* f’di-honi-gs. was tlu* 
tii-M ol.j.a-f o his lintfam! tVar, iMn-auso his good tjuaiilios !mtl so stronglv 
ns-oiuiiifiitlfti Imu, that he was tho most pt.pular of (he hroiiitTs, and tiio 
in.. :! hkoly to gam tlia nsrtaitli'm'y through tlm will of tla* pt-opii*. 'I’horf 
was hut onosmv mi-thotl to g,*| ritl of lids formidahlo rival, and Sviaio|.t.lk 
dnl not hfsitati’ to atltipt it. When fhi* inlolligt-iifo of his fat liar’s (ifraaso 
ri'afhcil Hons, ha licrlaroii that tho throiio devolved properlv upon the ekler 
trother, an.l reyeletl the miaidmous olTer of the sol.lierv lo* assist in plariii"- 
Inm upon it This iiohl.* insensihility to the gtaii'nd wisiralienated his froop,s\ 
and hmi (i) fla* da:at„';ns df tVia !naialianMis rival. Tlu* arrassiiis wIh) 

Udiv runuai-: Ytnrtl (ii dvspatrh Iiirn foriial r*aay nrm^ss In his hid, ami havifM( 
tmst slain a iaitiifnl Ihi-sian who tluvw hiiust^lf tha pcrsnu of hi.s master 

(huy rtiuH ulhH’ffTl fiaar hurrilih* [lurjHtsa. ’ 

. 'ly" "'li-T l.n.thers met a similar fate. Clel, was informe,i hv letter that 
hr. tather was iH, and de.iivd Ins return. ^ On hi:; way he was so injuiv.l hv a 
i:ul Inin hn liMf , 1 ^ ai hinvdi tn viadijtta* tu:: jnurtM’V in a litfvr. In (his. 

tale lie li<:irned ih.'if S\iatop<>lk had i;..ueii order.; for hi.-s mur'ler, which, 
oaopo-d prohahly hy the rewanl, were carried into elTeet hy hi-; own cook’ 
will, . t.-d.hfd luiu with a knife in the l.reasi. Hof h < d,*!. and ika-i; wem after' 
w.-U'd - -amii-d, vHdelt appe.-ip, lo have heeii the la-it eompililiienl paid hv the 
loi i:oi, to ilinr ill n.-ed prinee.;. Tlies* villaiiiie-; alnrmt'd a lliir,! ho’,liter, 
Wilt, He, to Hungary; hut ilie emU arie; of tlie Iriiimjihant as.se-.in seized 
lull) m hi; thglil, hrought him l.aek to lh,< eapifal. ami put him to death, 

ihe way to the ihroiie^ wa ; now loleraltly well eleared. .'-tviatopolk' ! 
found ill, tiirtli,'!' liilhi'iilly in a nmiiig rite government of Kiev, and falling 
m ■Ufli of tl,.- Iiihntary pi-,,vin>-,-; as hi ; iveeiil exees es either ferrili,*,! into 
Mihun loti or ie,!uee,l within hi; e.mtrol. lint Ihe most powtadu! ot.poiieiif 
y».i ii-niaimhti tu Ih* 

lai'o !;iv, prim-i- ,,f \,,vg,,r,„i, ;darmed ami ontrageii hy the erui-ltie.s of hi.s 
hio, i,-r, mill appreheieiing that, nidi-s-i tlmy were ;pei'-,!i!v an■e^|ed, they 

ttotuld .hpi'iKii! iiiIm fii: jti'inripfiJifd^irmnnini |ti uilvn-iirv njitfii Kif»v nml 

fill tlif ll.hni I I r;i t riridf*. I liV XmVJ*'*!!’! d till ullMfll lit* W»HS 

in'tKdli fiofr* in-'! It) flit* \u'4^111 HJid iiiitdnf'T ; fit jji''aV. f'JdtS'rtl o.h waniilv 
iiiiM i!i:d fliM i\ raf,d ua.;, drivm md !\k'*v uiflitmt innrh rnsf 

‘t! ftltdpi. niHi Mhlipof ftt lirr iMr lii.afaJian- in-la^^. tUviinhutf PiiaiMl. 

fhaf pMlaiaj ua.; n- tiny ihr rnifiMir.- rtYads tff a di.^astfniiH 

and 'trayyliny ranipaiyn in ^a'rinany whirh Irnt iaui.hjd^'nihly rntiiirnil hf»r 
aii4 ri||f:dl,^4 }pa' fyitiy flm ainbifinn nf hnr rnsllaxs 

MiPi, j iafr*4%.indl*'4 ilm ar4niir nf fhn Pn!vS| 

uiHn aiiiiiiatf'4 iiitirh hy r!nsirr» mI* rin’nvnrini^ nrnviiirns ui4t4i 
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\aadimir had f 

howSlr!atprisedd the mC- 
erful force, advanced into Eu^ the Bug, prepared for battle 

ments of the enemy, met tnem oi ^ov some time the mvader 

The army of Boleslav lay at the pp t and might 


Sai^yTfBolefvlaya^ 

hesitated to ford the river ^ q|. a petty occurrence excited his 

probably, have returned a^ he ^am^^^ TCsian^olLr one day, wMe both 

impetuosity, and urged him f orw inactive within sight of each 

other, stood upon the bank of the 
river, and with gesticulations and bold 
language mimicked the corpulmt size 
4^^ ancf gaft of the Polish duke. This m- 

^ suit roused the spirit of Bo eslav, who, 

^ ‘X'S nlunging into the water, and calling on 

r'; his men to follow, landed in the face 

‘Hi ' of the Russians at the head of his m- 




^ 1 , 


iil 


lABOSLAV I 
(Died 1054) 


H ?ilSdr«o?." I to. -d well-c,.. 

M\ tested action took place, and tardily 

A closed in favour of the Poles, who 

lil'ill flushed with victory, pursued the fugi 
tives to the walls of the capital 
V Sviatopolk was now reinstated in hi 
\ throne, and laroslav, disheartened b’ 
iSlPs^Af a defeat, made his way to Novgorod 
wM \ 1 where, doubtful even of the fidelity c 
his own people, he prepared to cros 
the Baltic in order to get beyond th 
WH reach of his brother. The Novgorc 

' M dians, however, were faithful, an 

.■' 'A proved their attachment to his perso 

\ by taking down the rigging of tt 

lABosLAv I vessels which had been got m read 

(mrwLi ness for his departure, and by levyn 

^ contributions amongst theniselyes f 

the purpose of enabling, hto to procure auxiliary troops to assist m 

’"'TnThf meaSt^Sopdk was unconsciously facilitating his 

.1 StCT the Poles had helped him to re-establish himself, he beg 

firLsive^uperiority of their presence, and plotted a base desi 
to feel th pp instigated the inhabitants and the soldiery to consp 

‘"Jf.rihe 2 masSMre to in midst, of .to secun' 

agamst t e g before it had time to be carried mto executu 

at a design so cruel and treacherous, he resolve(i to take am 
reveni^ Vhe capitaPwas plundered of its accWated wealth by 1 
Slenseci Poles, who, but for the moderation of their leader would h. 
Srnied it to ashes; and, loaded with treasures, they returned towarcis 
Russian frontiers. Sviatopolk was artful enough to turn the whole tra 
in tbp discredit of his ally, and thus to rouse the courage of his ^ 
K^ers VS were easily persuaded to take the fieM against Boleslav. . 
bSrente met on the 4nks of the Bug before the Poks had passed 
boundaries. The battle that ensued termmated m the discomfiture 
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Svialt.pulk, \vhi« now rotunuHi with hrnkfU fniDuu'S >0 tin- raiiitnl wliich 
hc-ha.i Ml laiflv (‘iitcrci! with awlaiitatiuns of {nuuiph/ 'riiD wa.s (In- ininnr- 
tiiiiity Un- Ian..lav tn aj.jH-ar with hia fullnwcrs. 'Ha* usuriivr’s (rnnps ware 
so railiic.'il l.y hi> ialc ilisas!era, tliat ha was turc<‘(t lu sack assistatica fmin 
tlia I’flaiiaaai; ■, (lie hia'aiiitary aaamias nf fha {•iniiitry; aiul (hay, (ainj.lrd 
hy liuj.r.< nf linniy. tluakaii tii his staiularil lu ra.sDf (lit- a]i|iruaah uf harnslav. 
'I’ha anuir..: Hint nil a plain naar tha jilaaa whara Huris had I>aaii assassinaiaij 
hy lha aniiiui.aiid ul (ha Oalrifiiia. 'I'ha cuinciiiant’a was furtunata, fur 
lanaiav, takin-c a jirndaid a.lvaiitaKa uC (ha ainnuustam-a, ampluvad all 
his aluijUaiiaa in dasariliinj: (u his suldiars (ha ri>i:hta(ni.snas.s uf tha a'ansa in 
wliiali th.-y u.-ra .-npraisatl ai'alnst a saartitd Cain, (ht .shiHidar uf ;t hndhar’s 
hlniid. Ha; uraliun, a.inaltniin}!: with a farvan! pniyar (u (hf‘ Ahnipddy (u 
narva his .artii, aiui iliraat his swuni, so that ha might hi* mada (In* instrU" 
uii'id i.f rnparaiiun in .so jmst ;i light, wrought Oowarfully upon (la* .'issamlilial 
iiini\, .'Hill asaitad (ham (u ,'in uiiasainpli'ii ilisplaviif hravi'iw. I'ha .'ulvantagi* 
uf nnmhai's \s;i.s tm (hi* uppo.sita ,sida; hut .such w.a.s tha auuniga axhihilad hy 
tha .Xuvgurudiaiis. (ha( afli-r a ilasparata haUla, which I.n.slatl (hruughouY 
(hi* whnla ilay, (Itay .siu*aaai!a<i in putting tha ajnauv cumplalalv t<i llighl. 
Sviatupnlk took to honst* {utd fiiHi, but dif‘ii in a wratchad anndiiiun on (In* 
mad. 

Till* /.aal and hravary of tha .Novgunidian.s wan* nut forguttiai hy lam.slav 
whi*n ha aaaandyd (ha thnina .'inii i*imeantrat 1 * 1 1 (ha .sola doininiun i'n him,sail'. 
Ills lir.'d altaiition was diraati*d In (ha ravi.sioii iif (ha i!l i'un.s(rui*(i*d law.s of 
(hair city, and (o (hi* grant of aartain franalii.sa.s, which hail (ha affaal of 
procuring unanimity iiinong; I lha inhahitaid,;, ami of i-slahlishing (ha peaceful 
alls and cnmiimraial intara.-t,; ol’ (ha plaai* upon a sura and soli.'l fomulation. 
lia ;it unci' aviiiaad a capacity for h’gi,slat ion heyund the ahilitia:; of his most 
di tini'iii'hail piadara. lU". .•md sal ahoiit (hi* lahour.", of improvamanl in m 
V i!'iiriiii,. a taiupar, and with so muclt aptiluda for hi.i ohjaats, (hat tin* hap- 
pia. I iv. nil pr.-mii; up undar hi:; adutinistraliiin in all part.-: of (lu* ampin*. 

Hul il wa.- not in tha dasiiny of the age in which he lived (o permit .sueh 
a\tan. iva Irtnatiis to prii.'U'a, ' without inlcrrnplion. Mii liruthar .MiD.-dav, 
Ilia •iwaiiih on of \ ladiinir, a warrior dislingui. had in his wans again.':! the 
Ko ua.' . di aoiiianla.l wilh the anlafgad authoriiy that lha granil prince- 
doiip \a lad in lie* hand, of l;iro.;l;iv, tran.iniltad to him a palilion prayitig 
ot him to caila to him a p.ml of the fr;itarnal appaiiaga which he govcrni'ik 
lai'o lav parfiallv a.- aiifad to the raijua.d. by granting to hi.'; brutlicr ihi'.iHmall 
ti'iritoi’) oj Mtu'iiin. Thi grant wa..,; in: tillicianf to .'iati fv .M.slislav, w!io 
inuncihatI'lv 1 . juippad an armv and proreadei 1 to watn* an offaii.'iiva war agidn.'it 
tha monarch, In thi wai the invader wa.-; :;ucca.'..' iul, but ha w;is not ungi-n- 
aioU' in hi' iriui.d'ii; tm' wls-n ha had vauijubhad the granil prince, ha 
ra-loi'ad to him 0 i.ari'a a poniotj of hi.' pos a.'i.sion.'i that Ilia aitipira b'eaina 
aijually di\idi'i i«-fwian th.-m. In thb leagiia of .'Unity flu* bnitiiar.u eon- 
lianad to gioi-in i.,r . iwrn >a;ir ., during lha ratnaiiidar of tha life of M.'-tblnv; 
and at hi darith tin* eolo :i! eiupin*, with all it.", apjtanage.s, ra\erted to the 
hand', of h'!i.' I.'iv. 


If i in thi part of hr taicn. and in thr mamondile {wriod in Iheannrils 
of the tialioii, that Wa ti.'id the tir. f davalopmant of ju.' t!i*a ill legts- 

laHim. and the (ir t ajipheation o! piiilosophy to the management of puhiic 
alftiits. -Mtluiugli htfi.'laC'; ear* ar eoinmaneed with war, and ,'ilthough he 
avtandad his ainai into Finland, bivonia, biilnniiiia, and Bulgaria, and aven 
jn'iiatratad into By/antium. vat it wa.-i not by war that fha glory of Jii.s natna 
or tha ability of hi-i rula xwi.'-' to 1.** nccompli'ihad. His war.s'coiild hardly 
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claim the merits oi battles on wmcu muun ireastuc 

^Jague conclusions, that he was routed. He was driven before 

had been lavished m vain. In Oree at his own gates to the 

the soldiers of Sviatopolk, ^o^ amounted to preservation agaipt 
victorious Mstislav. . H'l'i^^^larhe to the barbarian mode of elevatmg 
atrgression; and so i^^different was expeditions into the neighbouring 
?gf empire by wanton entru^ed the command of his 

countries, that on most of to explain that part of his character, 

army to his lieutenants, J jnay be the more clearly understood, 

in o?der that ° ian comprehended those enormous tracts 

At this period Eussian ^mp ^ ^^^.^panube, and stretch from the 

that lie between Je ^°^g^4^tccumulation of territory was not the work 
Black Sea to the Baltic ^m ^t was not accomplished by the growth 
of a progressive pokhcal system persevering pursuit of co-operating 

of a powerful pyernme ■ Xg nf acquisition were in a constant state 
interests, and the increasing ciicles face of the land from 

S Smemberment, reparation and marauder, legalised 

the days of Rurik ^t^ad^devastated the populous places, carrw 
by his tribe, haunted the forest wherever he remained. The 

away with him plunder, or usurp & as a provision for trouble- 

feudal system, The nominal head was disavowed and 

some leaders, was ^™^,^f°„Xate governments made war upon each othe^ 

the dominion he was called luthne’s of territory, was now, for the 

Russia, combmmg these ,. , , f j^rst time, under a head 

second time, united under for Sem. Her civilisation 

that could discern her ^^Jd S topetus of knowledge, and the control of 
was m progress, but it ^“ted % P ^ & .^^s required was the 

law. The triumphs and 

reign of justice and vnsdom 1 i Bnssia found a prmce whose 

acquisitions of circumstances. He effectually raised her 

genius was adapted to her cn^ European 

tom obscmg^t^d ptoi ‘he privileges of tte 

states. H?.. , „, means of instmction, and elevated her nationa,! dignRj 
KmSS^domS^ihces with the most fowerful countoes 
5+1 was oueen of Poland; his three daughters-in-law were Greek, GCTmam 

and the queens of Norway, Hungary and Franci 
wet to daulC^ these wire the least memorable eviden^s of hi* 
greatness He gave Russia a code of laws, which was more valuable to he, 
than thf ’highest connections, or the most ambitious accessions of dommion 


lASOSLAV’S CODE OF LAWS 


This code must be judged iu reference to the times in which it was enactei 
and in comparison with the formless mass of confused precedents it supei 
seded The existence of commercial cities in Russia so far back as tn 
mvasion of Rurik, may be accepted as presumptive proof that there wer 
not wanting some regulations to render individuals amenable to the comnao 
good But these were merely the rude precepts of the hunting and agricu. 
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tiii'ul iiatiitiis iii.Hturfi! iiittt a .';ii»!i|,fiT furtii, ami jiiiaplcii tn tin* waim dl' fhi' 
n.Uiin.T.aal ruiuuumily. tin- Scamliimviuiis MilifurahMl thr ahuiinm- 

thr laii-ua.^rs nistmus. aiul laws uf b»th tVlt intn .Mill -ivai.T ruuUUA^.u l.'v 
iidiuixiiiiv. \\h,-n aarii was impfHVcf, it was tiiilik.-lv ihat a rniviM.- iiilcr. 
miKtun- wniiM havf impnn-.ni cilhiT, ur Itni t*. (Ih- hartiinuinu..: union of hnlh, 
It 1;.: Ill hi- oh-vrvi-ti, ti.n, that liiim- ttf tin- natiuits tliat maiii- up llii- populatiuii 
pi),'..M-,Y.-.l uruicii law.-': .-'u that whatt-vi-r nation,-; of li-in.ilatioii thi-v i-ntcr- 
faim-ii won- comaaiitly liahit- la tho lliu-tuations of <-apricinii.-! opinion, ami 
Won- alway.sMil.joi-i to tin- int(T|iro!alion of thastronKavi-r tin- uoak. \\ In-n- 
litoro won- no n-coni'; tht-n- was Init litth- ri-o|ion.-:it.iliiy, ami i-von that lilllc 
was limunmhf.t hy iho charactar nf Ihn ruler,- ami the k-u\le-,-mof the rule.l. 
I he e\.- ti...ive attention of the {irinee..; heingof ne(-e..; i(v c-onlineii to the nuwt' 
elteetital met ho, h; oi pres.TVinj' their soverei>jnt ie.s. of eiilarytinif; their .ioniaims 
ami ot esaetuiK tnhutes. if was nnfiira! that the unsy.Meinatie ami ermle 
uaajtes that prevaile,! .-.hotilii tall into further eonlempit, .-iml, in.steaii of.-ieouir- 
lUK .-hape ami (-on,-;isleney from experiem-e. heeoine .-till more otitire.ssive 
ilark, !imi imleei,- 4 ve. ' 

it was thk; inatter of itmanKniities that faro.slav cast out; siipplvint; it.s 
plaee with !i ,-enes of written laws, in which some .vacritices wen- n’lmie to 
popular cii.Mmns, huj which, on the wholt-, wa,-; ;in exiraonlinarv Imnn fo a 
fH-oplc that, like marim-rs ;if sea wifltoiit a eompa,-s. were to.s,,-,l ahoui in a 
fuinil t of uncertainty ami perplexity. Had laro.-iav heen a men- soldier 
like the majority ol hm predcces.sors, he would ha\e cmiilovcd hh (ak-nts in’ 
tile tielil, and din-eied the enormous plivsieal im-an.: at hi.".'commaml to the 
pnrpo ol a wild am! de.solalini.' amhitiou, Pmt his, policy wa.-. in advnm-e 
thi* ht-aflifn arv: if n*Mtraiuf(l Ihmum ll<*.licfulidtjanty, , crt'alrtl iminunitias 
lilt, aia! |tntjHTfv\ ItivldUd,! jvwania. laiarfr.! jtiiui. hnitail:-'. r.ialV 
li h»*>i . al»-r.uani,: aia! iai’ilitir;: t<.r tnnif, anti PXjHiuntif*i aial attf.{iruiiMl thd.'a 
tU hni*f i«tn - it| ran!*M in ^vliirli, a rttniniunify tai a laryr' ,(\h 1 c ivat ,ani; t*:; flu* 
p^'nnannnav. Ila liat! flit* inaaiianinni \ hiiftr,, 

InrhrT r.Hhina.f df jtiv.jiaiira,i ant! anaitail halnf . Ilia 
lt-fM[.la, jirdtialtly Inlimml wifli tha laafI.-aia',.;,;' i.f.| fhdir iianla ui Hfa, afal 

U'aininit, altar i'**|n.t,'a aiat ;-tii:i»n.afM.iy rantiaraM-l nmv inara naaaa arv l.iv lha 
r;ijti 4 iiiri'a;!'a nt fiair iiuin.!tai';.', raaaivaui hia law."' wifh in’IltifUfia, 

A , bttrf anflna^ at tha laa-tiiijy itf f!ia;a law,, wi,!! furn} a rnrifiiiH 

aial \aliia,l 4 a n^tniumUivy npnti iha rhnmvU^r *»!' fla* i,n’aii 4 . jiriiira, Mn»i fbn 
aiin:il 'fataai fba jtadjtlaaf flii.A iflls . 4 ha hr! ailit^nal Iharuilf^ 

I'ifijw,f.'i„, tha iiih'iai. di a, i-avn'iI nai.ii ftt tala- .ah-laafrai n|«ttu fia* nnir; 
'*iiai ; axu l!a' law a.M lla- |•■u!-tlia ri\rnyri' d|il\ in aa-a- ulaaa fhan* 

ara la Irit lai ffa-ir Vt‘!iin''a.nta- in Lllai. In tha rWaid i,f fhriv hain^t; 

lat ’ Id la,I*' iha |■aW'f■aa:n>#ll!t.» fhair uwn hala! \ fha la,w i^aa - an fnanarl 

;a !a 4 I jn,y inhi tha |tn! 4 ia !ia;i.,urv a a.-riain lna% armniini^ 


aii4 \aliia,hla aa!iiin*''n 

anfn:il ' fala «*| tha yai, 

^War - t ha tVlt'1,4 . t 

'iiiti : ataa !iny i!* 
lUV* la !lai f I f 
lat ivlafrd ■ Id ?h, 

! hat I a a, . an !aill 
!d I!,ia r:i.aL 1 4 ha iaf 

i'l'iniaa flid wa‘. 

j -tyt "»4 f iff I -I jn.a» . l:a- > 
!»*',aJa-| at! :a fa a, ,|,j\ nja ! 
|d|i\ rn;na ; h-^r a. w 
hurif inilat! W inhd J d; 
.tall' If^'ldiayny f;« a hd> 
' u|«i‘ini,.|j4i.nr ^4 .a *1 h, 
f* »r a laiijfkla t'l a". ■ I 


:ivy nftan Ilia aiatra- 

|»!»' at flil,-. jiariapi ; ft 

4 it intir^}an-.i naa.n t 
law a.M I la* | *ul-4ia i 


iU\f ’ Id f. 

liia ] 

raW'anaf>#iiit. t 

il 

Uair * 

wvn h 

ala! ■, 

, f! 

sa law y* ta . { 

!ta a a, . ; 

n !aill 1 

'ay infd tha 

' ! 

♦nFdIa 

flail 

..lil'V 

a ( 

'*-iiain Inay 

r:i.nL af i 

il' Viafn 

i., 4 iiU , h 

«r 

flia 

li i n f'f 1( 

ar ta” 

a 1 

nayar, rr* ih 

, l.ha lunlt 

-f fiia |.iin, 

'W wa‘. h 

■ A*'-'! a! tha 

hi: 

l4ia:s| 


llfV « 

4 f 

•lytif)' yiivn 

a.'-. l:;a- a. 

*• •!., atf atf ha! 


'dlaa 

tla , 

h .r a 

fia 

’I’ahanh far i 


n- avary traa H 

.a!;, .ii.'iii fh«* II 
'la'ii? taiu ,ta f ha 

' ar t’n-a Iha,,-'la 
'a. :,n all I ana ■-> 
n'lvnrtm frf tia' 1,1 


-f. ynmalfy at aiytify inivna.,,..:* fur a 
• 'ha , f.tr a ninrahanh far ihaawairih- 
a aa,fa vuthant tii fiiaiinn tif nriyiii, 
lal hna; nn liia* fur lulling a ^lavn; 
alna Im ha {tai>! in Ilia Ilia’" far; hif a 

. fiva ari\n:r Im tha awniay far ihn 
a-fdlrna.: tar, t*r nnr. ty iwaht* yriviiaa; 
!ar, air! iwaha fu fhi^ atafa, 


Ifi arm' «l-o Id- 


rmi 
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-n nprialites a correct estimate may be formed of the principle 

From the^ penah a c erected. In all these provisions the rjcl 
on which the social taoric was 


upon which the f ^^the^ above the weak. The life of i 

were utility in a barbarous community was rated according 

rr”’.JfaTvak?wSd the worth of a man’s, to be proportionec 

Stv Whatever; tL exception constituting, in fact, ttie privilege to kill i 
o\ nWiire Slavery was carried to extremity in Russia. Prisoners o 
"’T.nd theirnosterit™^^^ to perpetual slavery; the poverty o 

S sS Sd the oppression of its lords, forced many to sell their freedom fo: 
iSd periods; ihfolvent debtors became slaves by law; and all freemei 
So married slaves unconditionally, participated m their servitude. 

Yet degrading as these institutions must be considered, it appears tha 
the rights of the person were scrupulous y maintained Thus this cod. 
S^Ses penalties for striking a blow describes the different degrees o 
thSSice, and regulates the responsibi ity accordmg y. The distinction 
SaS between the different modes of striking are singular, and he p to sho^ 
that ill as the Russians could appreciate public lAerty, they had a, jealou 
sense of that individual respect which, in modern Europe is called the pom 
of honour The penalty for striking a blow with the scabbard or handle of i 
sword, with the fist, a stick, cup, or goblet, was twelve gnvnas — equal to th 
fine for murdering an artisan or a schoolmaster. If the blow was struck wit] 
a club which, we presume, was considered a plebeian weapon, the penalt; 
was only three grivnas. But the most characteristic penalty was that c 
twelve grivnas for pulling a man by the beard, or knocking out a tooth. Th 
origin of this law may be easily traced to the Goths and Germans, who wer 
rigid in the preservation of their hair, to which they attached extraordinar; 
importance. lu the same spirit was the enactment that prohibited the makin 
use of a horse without the permission of the owner, and that visited wit 
imprisonment for life the crime of horse-stealing. This legal protection c 
the horse is still preserved in the Saxon laws. 

The prevailing tendency of the code was to secure to each man his lawfi 
property, and to arm him with the means of protection. Yet it must b 
remarked as a strange inconsistency, in the midst of this anxiety to erec 
safeguards aroimd property, that fraudulent debtors were granted a direc 
escape from liability to consequences. It was enacted, that if one man ler 
money to another, an(i the latter denied the loan, the ordeal should not appl] 


This law was the more imaccountable in a country where the legal interest < 
money was forty per cent., — a circumstance calculated to increase tb 
motives to dishonesty. _ c 

Another enactment makes a distinction between the Varangians and Slav 
which illustrates the fact that the latter had always been more advanced i 
civilisation than the former. By this enactment, a Koblegian or a Varangia 
was compelled to take an oath where such a test was required, but a Slavonia 
was exempted. It would therefore appear, if the conclusion may be safe! 
ventured upon, that judicial combats, which formed the finfll appeal when 
defendant in a cause acquitted himself in the first instance by a solemn oat 
were not adopted amongst the Slavs, who were satisfied with a public exam 
nation of facts, and an adjudication, without the sacred or the physical tes 
It is sufficient, however, for the great uses of historical inquiry, to know that 
difference so remarkable between two branches of the people was reeoa-nisf 
and confirmed by law. ^ 





I.AMJ AND VmPlM AND KAHhV illSTDUY UH 

Our of th<' iuns( iiiipoHant tlccifirafious of t}«‘ mlo \v;w'(lia( which <livi,!,.,l 
U ... ■ ."avcs aiono Wi>r<‘ laft imi»rot.'<ic.l. Tha fivcmcn w i 

thus crw;c,T^;.ui'^^^^ 

vumulv will!' h . 1 w<‘lv phu-ati. ia virtua uf (hair ..Iha,-’, <,n au 

j! .'ii,,. 

1 . i<lu.sas lu a UKira n.amlata fanu thiUi any of fhi- Russian aitias- all or 

vara t . ! <’‘n-tuaH{ai«aa.s maha- which lfu>ir <>hartarH 

1 . .h i r 'l ri‘-‘’ a‘ ‘NOvKorudiati iriruhlia was a priiica of (ha 

’ !' <!■ I‘«‘ IHla o lus olha.‘ was (hat of Xaiuastniak. n«> took no shara in ha 

at fl a ” ‘'f hound hiur as (ha slave rather 

t'l i’^'* ‘ nioi ol tin* <’ity: for it {>l('djj;(*d him to trovt'ru ao'raaalilv (o (lu* 
couslitutinu as ha tound H; to ai»poiut nom' hut Novgorodiairmaaistratas in 
r, ; "'■"‘'■’r- '•,?'» *’•' P''«'Viously .approval <.f hy thr'^iisirlini,.!; 

.stiiatly (h<> axahisiva rights poss(>ssad hv (ha citizens 
c'li-t-vmir' on th<‘ir own order, of imposing (htar own’tax<*s anil of 

Vc '‘“Y.""? '’'-r*'"'*‘‘’'D (" interdict his l,ovars from 

i.l.liir fl^ ' '(' * '( dajrandant on Novgorod, and to 

, u,. ; ri'T- .A|,ri„...,,|,„| 

n 11. ii t, t 1. taa conditions, was hut the shadow of a scaptra, as (ha munia. 

i'a th!-'I- ' , I “i" j'l'hnal abundantly prove.!, '['ha first olhear 

V i ' *' al.-aHon f.,r a limita.i tina- tin- next 

m u. 1 • I il '’' "V ■' “P"" th.‘ prina.. ami 

nt.n-i . .md ih- le t ol die tun.-tmnarias .■om:ist..d ..f tli.- wunU- tin- .-itv 

.r_ . mi. \ and to.■ [,.,yar.;. all .,1 wlmin w.av .•b'ctiva. Hv (h.- .‘Ic.-loral sv.-1.au, 

( ' P' -'pl" H><-.aru., .. con mmt guard ..v.a- th.- tiil.-lity of th.-ir lepr.-s.-niativ.-s 

■ . , , I i "t Jin.li.a.; .so that, uhila the tinea gra.i.'S 

m't'.i'miv'. 'f *'t ’''‘P|. itpni'l. ami socially .ILstinguiidia.l, the 

u. V I t 'i rV 'i .Vr' h I’'*"'’*'.’**'' i"ii"vati..n from th.* oth.-r 

. All h.it dm hid., rapuhh.' |•.•.lmra<i (.. i.cmi..r its .si'cnrity parlact was 

luor.-'t V f ■ r'fl* (<■•" "i .'.iavi.ry, ami smuaimai its d.iminion 

m .1 t.> t..,u th;m nrht.-ou-.me.i. Norwa.. it m.l..p..mianl ..f aontiol. although 
an It:- .ioim- n,. conc..nis w.-ie unmtarnipf.-dly tran.-actad within it.s .mn .•■m. 
uie.. It \wi an appanage of the grand princad..m: hut on ac.-oimt ..f it.-i 
iojiuii.tle j'eoeraphical iio iliou .lit tlti- mirtharti ami iiorth-M.slern frolili.Ts 
w u..h w,•!■,■ ,,1 ra,nt tioin th.- .-apital a circmmlanra that .l.degatad to Novi 
polo.! J.ie .les-ne,. o! li.o ,e r..mot.. h..umiari.-,s if a.-.|uir.'ii a .i.-gr.-e of polit- 
i.Ml imt.orianee that pre erxed if for four a.miuri.-s agaim-t the nipi.litvof tiia 
.'U.'ae loll Oj de pots that ..r.-tipied the thr.ina, d’ha raim.val of ih.P.saat of 
empiio liotu Kim \ ladimir. and liiially (.» Mom-ow, hv .Iruwing the aaiitra 
■df’o'efhe'r'^'*'*''"'"’ ' ' P**''*'*' *’>' 'h’Kraas, atid tinatly nliMirha.l it 

! Jfie ol the eiia.-timmis ot the coda of lai'o.sbv will .show what a.ivauaas hml 
teen m.eie toward, the .egtegafioit of the m-opie into ditTaraiif or.lars, ami 
tow nniai. die govermnant partook, or was likely (o partake, of a mixa.l form, 
in wniait a Iia.iiarahiaal, an h.-r.-ditary, uml a lepra.santativa astute ware aoim 
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« . T o+ i‘iw of every frcc'iuan wlio died witb 

bined. It made tbelirmce the jj.,,,!' oiheers of the royal gila 

Ste issue, with the exception 0 the 

By this regulation perty were presen-wd unconditionally to 

wWle the hereditary rights of p I_ty^^ ,i„i;p.,trieians was thus formed i 


naa Deen rfqf'lf into a loorai aiui puv^t.:llul iwii i, .. 

it would at last have resolved Itsd^ 

S'iStioIs [..vs <l(v(ined, Ihat Urn ( 

regSated thilnxatiI‘'‘.!’'>H>r t'wgnis.'"^e<»T 

from his tenant; _ and it ^ nrenuiary mulct admitl(‘d_any 

punishment, nor in the e I ■ tlu' Slavs, who formi'd flu* anstoc 

tinction between the ) peith,.,- possessed na-envu^ nor levied h 

and the democracy. 1 - I • . “ i p,,. infnielions of Inw, on tlu' tnimti 

He subsisted on the fines he 111 ^^^^^^^^ p,„| 

received from his ° Vtl fallen to Uit' private tiU<‘ of tlu' sovmvi^ 

produce of such property as ha h En (Un-ivial from 

feven the tribute was not comi^^^ P, ,p^„ 

scription. The only to the grand prince; 

compelled to rente ^ 

$ "SS'‘'Tl;et» Sth mrt ,.t -O ^va» n„l 

BSoSltomon«cKcalprmdpte™pl.» 

the rf'h™rtace wercYiima’ ti«i tiglilly. Hiplmn 

£Sii supiiority instead of moral combination. I licy never lu-wU 

& thems^elves of their numerical Hh‘?cxuiru'" Umir st r< 

+rfivfl0'ance and licentiousness; and so much dul they exult, m ttu n siu 

that diev regulated the hours at which the sovemngu was pm-irntti'd to 
Ski^tSi punished the obnoxious heads of the church by sunmiary 
lit and in several instances, taking the charter of biw into lluar ov 
w AZSed their princes. The checks, theridoiv, (‘st,ab}islu'd m Ian 
^leiivention between the government and the c.cinstitiumey were 

borne by the rudeness of the times. (..ufl 

That the period had arrived when laws were neei^ssary to the w.tfl 
of the empire was sufficiently testified by the (arcuinstauecs ('Xtern; 
domestic, in which the people were placed, ihe adoption of IhnsI 
had partially appeased the old passion for aggrcasiou against (constant 
which having now become the metropolis of their religion, was re, 
with some degree of veneration by the Eussians. A war of plundering I 
tium therefore, could not be entertained with any prospect ot .success 
extension of the empire under Vladimir left little to bo covetiHl beyo 
frontiers, which spread to the east north and south as far as even ll 
/• +-r*^Vvaca nf ihft foT^sts 0.0111(1 omnraoo. lo the \v 
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Kns i'tT'isini to It'Mik ftn'* l i t* i * 

nl .-n unuT <-us(. an,! s.H.fR.i, riskiai hv rivi/hr T Vl 

‘■'■'Ir uf lau-.' Hut inR-urln • ,,1 . Vl / * I'l! • ' , ^ *"!' •'! 

i, . ,r Is , , i l'.v r,.r,..sl.s, L„ 

p'- 'iawiuu- iuatituii.nts of Hvillsatiun. In snlh n hdVtilm f w-uM T'‘'‘i'.' 
»u|.nN.,, tu ;ulvnuf.‘ .sfunilily, hu(, (u maintuiii ilm grouml alreadygiulllal 


Idro-slni' l>ir.s (/(klj. A Jh) 


ir"’ ‘r "--i-i.. 

I'"!- If..-d-alf. uf a Rn i-n u I,-, t .1’"^! ^' "1 ■'-l.jn;.; .alt.:- 

.-ii'iii tij- iiv.'aiiltii.- .-nit.in- Thr f.ih- "r'o 'u i‘" ' '’•■'n'i.-il 

I ' V ■ A "* «nitif did tint awah-u lai-u l-M. t 

dai.r-r .4 j art if i. aun- ll„. uiupir.-, iMdr.- Itia d.-ifh i,!. d i i I ‘ i "i t"' 
*.l flu laalUnlU' ! hi .•Ula 1,. *J"‘ " Itnla 


In ill*’ *•!*!*• 1. a - I 
f li* * I 11 *’T 111 . t >l u 

|’‘ *' ili'tH »h j*ul 
I hi ' ' »'f I 

V, a nta i.i*a-.o| f 
r‘’fiiiUMf imu aiitf ♦ 
U|H»n lii#' 
arsi rhf’ |di inn 3 
aiaialtfr r»Inia* 
|U i 4 fill 


....*• » a; * • nr-.Mij ur nUMiol tJia uhuf’ 

a, . hi •uii s, rualitia, h.av.-v.-r. th.- yntiiija-r r,,ii;: , iihurditiaf.' 
.. I'l.iiid {.mil-,-),i Ki*-y, atid l•Iii|»MWr^ill.,.; ihi- iatt.-r tn n-rlui-.- 

■p.’P i «itf? Harfiaj; adiHuuitint,-: ttH d.-a(h h,.,f 

I'l di put.- al.Mtil Ihi- ,:uc,-.-v:i,,ii. Hut h.- did la.i i”ilfti|'if<‘ 
.iwii.;d.!- hi t jMi- i.iav.-r, tla- j.-al.,ii v ..f VutuuaT h'rulh.’r.- 
’n t.n- awa,id,-.-tu,.t,l !{,■: iujuuHi.;,,.. uhn- utti-nai i j,: 

l-y;,;-;,;;my; .i.-y w,.,,. .. 


ivviv,-'!h!‘"ii **'h*'' * aj.rauK' fn'm fh.-ir ri-tircfui-nl !.» 

, . , ■' ..f dMiii.-Ii,- warfare. .Mu.-h a.s !»• had Zu {!! 

fi>'‘«“Jy. hi* had faih-d hi inahlidijii;.; i( ht (hr heart.-- 
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r, theoloffian, and well acquainted witli 

of the people. He was an b?oks of the Greek religion inanj 

plinrch ordinances, agenda, an^ Russian language, and distnbi; 

Sh he caused to be nslated into 

in copies over ^the ®lS^that he established a metropolitai 

of the doctrines f ^he churcu x 

Sees of atten^ng the for the more prompt and cer 

nS, and also with a desire to value of all these exerl 

diemination of the Inuch to raise the fame and consoli 

expired with their author. did muc 

resources of the empire buUhe^a^^^ effect of neutral 

he cut away the cord that "OU ^ as well as those that he acti 
aSftetoeitehemed.ttW to^®P^®’,„a^^^^ by a, period of ea 
fSy’^tgrRid^to bate resolved tbe half.cml,sed world 





aifAiTWR n 

Tuio r!*:ifi()i) OF 'niF Fii;iN(?iPAi,iTn« 


THK CUAUAfTMU iiF TItH riUXCIl’AI.ITJKS 

1 nr; [ici'ind <"vtfiiilin|' fnnti (h<' A't‘ar <if !:n'u,‘:lav’:s iFnih (’lore!’) lo lln* 
yar <.l (h.- appranuir,- ..f tlu- Tatara (IL'IO) F .iuo ..f tl,.- m.-af. tnmiilotw 
and mniu.vd ,.p,,ch,; m tla* liialury <.l' h‘u..;.da. Aa tlir Scaiidinavia.i cu-lnin 
I't pai-tiiiua cniitiHu.'d lu jn-fvail nvar (he Hyzatdiim idea of i.utitical tnulv 
tIuMiatinual iMiTitt.rv waM rtitvilnnily (tiviiIt*iL ' ' 

Ihf iirini-i-ly anarchy of Orictdal Fiitai[«; (inda a paralicl in (la* feudal 
anaivhy t>t (lie (ii'ci,lent. f’n^'Mdiia* «‘iiiinuTal(‘<j for lliia jicrin.i alxlv four 
Iuuici|.aIitic;s^vOui'li cujnycd a mtuv or lean profra.-ffd cAi-.lcncc; hvo Inindi'cd 
and nm.'ty tnivf pnnci'.; w!to during fhcac two ccnltiric;! cunlcndcd over 
Kiev and othi r lina'inn dotoain;;; eij'hty-tiHee eivi! vvara in wiiich the entire 
country v.a;; roneerncl, F.ieifUi uata helpe.l to auj'tnenl lit.- etionnoua 
ma.-iS <d hi.doneal taetn. 'Die chronieie.M menfinii that, the I'oinvtai nluiK; 
\uue eiif'at'ed in eipjiteen eainpa«gie), while (he:'.e harlianana invtwled ('hriatian 
terntury t*)rty atv fmiea. 

Tlie ancient name-; of (he Slav trihea have entirely disappeared, or an* 
pre.erved only in the nainei of towna aw. for ireitanee, that of the Po|- 
olehaiav; jn I’olot, k; that of the Severiaiiri in Nov/»iiro)i Severak. 'IFe ele- 
ineiits in till- couipo ition of iJn i;i \<,crr‘ thti;! rather prineipalitie;i than jwopiea. 
So more i.'i. :i)d of flic Krivitelti or of t!ie Itrevliana; we hear only of Smoleiif-'k 
or «if \olliinia, 'Hie i- little ri.aiea wiae dlaneinhered at each tjevv diviHioii 
ajnonj' (he elnldrin oj a prince; they were then reeouatitufed, to In* iif!;ain 
divided into appanage.;, ^ !n ; pife of al! the.-e viebwifutie.s, tanvever, citine 
ainoli^ them had an uninterrupted evl'tiuiee due to eertaiii 1 opoju;riiii!ueaI 
auii cthtiogrtpiiieaf eoudilion::. Setiiuj;); aaide the distant prijteipahty of 
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Tmoutorakan, established almost at the foot of the Caucasus in the midst of 
Turkish and Circassi^ tribes and counting eight different princes, the follow¬ 
ing are, from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, the principal divisions 

principality of Smolensk, which occupied the important terri- 
torv which is in a manner the central point of the orographic system of Russia; 
it comprises the old forest of Okov, where the three greatest rivers of Russia, 
the Volga, the Dnieper, and the Dvina, have their rise. Hence the political 

importance of Smolensk, which is 

♦ attested by the many wars under¬ 
taken against her; hence also her 
commercial prosperity. It is no¬ 
ticeable that all her towns were 

which was Rus — Russia in the strict 
j sense of the term. Its situation on 

the fertility of its Black Lands, 
Y long assured to ^this state the su- 

principalities. To the south it was 
“■■■' bordered by the Nomad tribes of 
the steppe. Against the inroads of 
these tribes the princes of Kiev were 

ceded them lands and took them 
into their pay, constituting them 
Laplander into veritable military coloiiies. The 

principality of Pereiaslavl was a 
dependency of Kiev; Vishgorod, Bielgorod, Tripoli, and Torlshok were at 
different times constituted into appanages fgr princes of the same family. 

(3) The two principalities of Tchernigov with Starodub and Lubetz 
and of Novgorod-Seversk with Putivl, Kursk and Briansk, which extended 
along the tributaries flowing into the Dnieper from the left — the Soj and 
the Desna swelled by the Seim. Tchernigov, extending towards the upper 
Oka, had thus one foot in the basin of the Volga; its princes, the Olgovitclii, 
were the most redoubtable rivals of those of Kiev. As for the princes of 
Seversk, they were ceaselessly occupied with wars against their dangerous 
rivals on the south, the Polovtsi. It is the exploits of a prince of Seversk 
against these barbarians which form the subject of a chanson de geste — The 
Song of Igor. 

(4) The duplex principality of Riazan and Murom, another state whose 
existence was maintained at the expense of ceaseless war against the nomads. 


Laplander 
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THM I-KRIOn OF Tin-] iniiXnPAIJTIFS 

[!(1o4a.i>. j 

??!“',•'ll-"I'"T'n P.‘r.nnsnvl4{ia.:uiski. on fh,- 

1h . Kitltmuia, at tin- juncfiuu of tiii* Moskva with Inr Oka; ami Fnmsk 

<jn llu' 1 rniua I1 h‘ uppi*r Dun houmltHt it i^n thn m^st. llus nrifuanalifv 

' I''"I' "■•!>■*'''“ <••'••'•><■(<‘1; and th(> fud.- and mars.- i.ahiis atlrih- 
'f-'d .<•> d-' nl thn prin.-ipahty dnubtl.-ys ivsult.-d n..f I.-ss fn„a (la- 

a,-c:i!uila(i..n ul ilu- ah..nKiiu‘.s hy tk- Hussian rac- tliau iVniu (h,- .■,,ntinu..us 
Iiiuial .'■in!.' nl die inliahitants with thtt iiuiiiads. 

1 .)!^ Ih.- j.nn.'ijialun;s nf Suzdal — with tk-ir nu-tnii>..!itan t.iwuM of 
%<■! >uzdal h"-^tny, Iun«-v~l’..lsk!, aii.i Ma.liinimn th.- Kliasma; ..f landavl 
an.l ha.'tayla\l/ak-sskt • whii-h wan- (-.sfahllslit-d nii fh,- Vnljra and fin- 
Oka in (!„• ,i.-iis(.st <.t t a- i,ortli<-m fnn-slM, surr.iund<‘.i I.v Kinnisii trihi-H . - 
Mnmnint.im , Mi-nans \ esses, and 'IVhi-riinkses. Thougfi .situated at the 
(•xnenie liiitil Ilf the hu.s.siaii world, tk-.se {whu-ipalilie.s neverfiiele,s.s eKer- 
(■ised J^reat influenee ev'-r if Wi- .sluiil .set- thnir prince.s now n-dufiny Xnv- 
gui.td and the Ku.ssia of tin- kiki-.s to a certaiu pnlitieal ilependenee, fhVVuii- 

in'' hi .Tii'i’ -r' l ‘T'*"'’!"*'’'!' thru vicfurinuslv intervening 

" tlu ,pun, Is ni the hua-jia <4 the Dneipur. 'fim Suxdalian,; were „f the 

s:un.‘ eharaeter .-is the Hiazanian.s---ni.le and warlike. 'I'he eharaefer- 
'n"T ” i'*' ‘‘•'“’"'i-dit.v \yere already notieeahk- among tlu-si- two i.eotiles 

i ,.0 ! ' 'f' );’''‘*"/“=‘'ed them from the Kievans ami the .Vovgonnl-isl-v- 

n.k.iiis who, like thi-m.selve.s, were oceu{>ied in the great .struggl,- muiiisf 
unans. was that Ik- Hiusians of the Dnieper, .sonietiiu.-a 
iieir I.loo,l with th.at o| their enemies, heeame fused with 'I’lirkish tdh,-l’ 
noiiu.he .an, .•ssenlia ly nml.ile, while the Hussiaiu of (hi- Oka and ()„- 
Volga unit,..1 vnli „,hes, agrieultural an.l ess.-nti.allv :e.|enlarv 

1 ,r. .h 11. i.-me hetu.M-n (hi- two tor.-ign elemeiil.s whi.-li .■nli-r.-d into the 
'loo.l o| III,- . lavs, wttle.ut lioul.t eontrihut.-.i (,, thal mark.-d .liff.-ivn.-e in 
.•hara.-t.-r l.,-,w,.en th,- tw., f.ran.-hea of (1„. Ifiunan ra.-.-. During tk- peri,"I 
lion, h,- .-kM-iith to th.- thirte.-mh e,-nturi.-s. as .■ol,.ni/,aii,,n a.hL.-.-.i 

yinu i »rraf Ku-Xs-kht Wfi't* ttirriMDl, ' ' 

ft'.' The [,nn,-ii.al.ii,n of Ki,., , Teh.-ruigov, .\ovgoro.l .k-v.-p k Uiazan 
Vluiom, an.l .su,.i;,l, vvhn-h forned th,- n.ar.-hes of Itu-eia on the' h,,r,i,-r.s 
oMk- p-p,.,. wu , u .lewa-fating h..r.ie,' eoustitnting its fronti.-r slat,-.s 

>n the .-ontme, tk- nortlm,- f, ..,,po.iie fh,- hithuani.an-, tk- I.ett-i an.i 

ill ■ '• i‘''T " d"Volv.-.l on th.- prineipalifv of I’ol.n k. oe.-upv- 

n, ik- h.i 111 oi i.a- I Pina. ;.n.I on till- repuhlie.-m j.rinripalitie-; of ,\,,vgo-od 

•m ! ' "* '",1 '■V'-untuale.i in the ha: in of Ih.- Dnieper 

: ' ' , f' 'i' tan,-. Ik po;-e.-s4on was fre.pienflv .lispnte.l hv 

individiui to Novgorod: .at times they wen- the eapitak of 

.'-ouikn- ti-rn K'trsia eom[irehen.!.-.i ill in (he fan-f.haiied lerritorv 

i" 'iW-' i' ‘ ^dn.hmir in Volhinin, 

•n i.. niio\, 1 and ev.-n Iml.Iin, whieh u mapte.-ilioitahlv I'oikh; (2) 

'/ ha _m : n, tla- .s.-ui, the Duie-t.-r, and the IVij.-t Oah.-'ia propei-, or 
t-ut Ku u. pa..,, anee-m inh.ahitants. the white Oroaf.s. ;.eenr to have 
onrma-.-d m the I '.annhun ,<lnvx Ik priiieip.al towns wen- tkalilrh, fotmded' 
d \ k.inmrko ah,,ut 1 M-!: Defemi-hl; Tereliovlia. an.i Su-nigoro.ika, Tk- 
le.n n. udil.oiu!,..od ,,} llnng.-,rv and Dokml eonfrihiife.l to tk-.ye two prind- 
e'‘ ‘ itfutiv.- eharaeterhtie.s, m well ,n,s ii more advanecd eivilkatinn, 
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In the epic songs G#cia, the land of the hero Dvorik Stepanovitch, is a 
country of fabulous wealth. The Narrative of the Expedition of Igor gkves 
an exited idea of the power of its princes ; “laroslaw Osmomysl of Gahcia 
cries the poet addressing one of them, h^h ait thou seated upon thy 
golden throne! With thy iron regiments thou guardest the Carpathian 
Luntains, thou shuttest the gates of the Danube, thou barrest the way 
to the king of Hungary; at will thou openest the gates of Kiev, and thine 
arrows reach far into the distance.” 


THE UNITY OP THE TRINCIPAMTIES 

The disposition of these fifteen or sixteen principalities confirms what 
has been previously stated concerning the essential unity of the configuiaiion 
of the Russian soil. None of the "river-basins forms a closed or isolated 
region- no line of heights establishes between them barriers or political 
frontiers The greater number of the Russian principalities belonged to 
the basin of the Dnieper, but pushed their limits everywhere beyond. Kiev, 
with Pereiaslavl, is the only one strictly confined within it; but Volhima 
puts the basin of the Dnieper in communication with those of the Bug in 
the south and of the Vistula; Polotsk connects it with the basins of the 
Niemen and the Dvina, Novgorod-Severak with that of the Don, Tchernigov 
and Smolensk with that of the Volga. Between thi'.se principalities, water- 
courses everywhere establish coiuinunications. H.us>sia, though (livided iut-o 
appanages, was already making toward a great united empire. The lack 
of cohesion among nearly all the states and their frequent (lismemberments 
prevented their becoming actual nationalities. The principalities of Smol¬ 
ensk of Tchernigov, of Riazan never possessed that definite historical existence 
so characteristic of the duchjr of Brittany or the county of Toulouse in France, 
the duchies of Saxony, Swabia, or Bavaria in Germany. 

The interests of the princes and their ambition to provide an appanage 
for each of their children, necessitated at the death of every sovereign a fresh 
distribution of Russian territory. Yet a certain cohesion was evident in the 
midst of these vicissitudes. There was visibie a unity of race and language, 
the more marked, notwithstanding differences of dialect, in that tlie Russian 
Slavs, excepting in the southwest, were surrounded everywhere by entirely 
dissimilar peoples — Lithuanians, Tchuds, Finns, Turks, and Magyars. 
There was also unity of religion; the Russians were differentiated from nearly 
all their neighbours in that, in contradistinction to the Slavs of the west, tlie 
Poles, Czechs, and Moravians, they represented a distinct form of Christianity, 
acknowledging no tie with Rome and rejecting Latin as the church language. 

There was also a unity of historical develo|iment, since hitherto the Russian 
Slavs had all followed the same destiny, had equally accepted Greek civilisa¬ 
tion, submitted to Varangian conquest, and pursued in common certain great 
enterprises, such as the expeditions against Byzantium and the. wars wil h the 
nomads. There was finally political unity, as among all — in Galicia as in 
Novgorod, by the Dnieper as in the forests of Suzdal — tlie same family sat 
upon all the thrones. All the Russian princes were descended from Rurik, 
from St. "^adimir, and from laroslav the Great. The civil wars which deso¬ 
lated the country a ffirmed anew this unity. No state in Russia could regard 
the rest as outsiders, when the princes of Tchernigov and Suzdal were Siam to 
take up arms solely to decide which among them was the eldest — which held 
the right to the title of grand prince and to the throne of Kiev. There were 
descendants of Rurik who governed successively the most distant slates in 
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Russia, and wlui. having rcigiiud at TuiniUarakan nn t1u‘ straits (.f Imikaiu, 
at> Novjxiirnd tlm (Jrcat, at 'f’nmjH't?! in thu cuiiiitry tif Sniuliaisk, liiiishcd !»v 
uhtiiiniiiji: n‘c(i}j;nition nf their rij^iit to reign (tver Kiev/^ 


'I'lu-; 'riiKoKv OF sreoKsstoN' 

If tilt* Iiui'siiou he nsketl why the Httssian state citutimunl uiidividfii 
tliniughout the two hundreil years «if flte \‘arangi;ui [M-ritnl, <nir answer is 
that it was liue solely fo (he fact thjit 

iluring the greater part of this {«*rio(| .' '.'.' ' ' .^ 

the graiiti priiiees left ojie son ami 

heir, WheiH'ver the ease was other- ' - \ 

wise, ns after the death of Sviatoslav 

ami \ lailiniir, the hrother.s stniightway , - - ”, 

(‘uteretl upon a struggle for mastery — 

that liiil not terminate until all hn't ■ _ 

oat" Wen* desfriiyeii. d'hat one then / \ ^ » 

Ix'eanu* umiisjiuted master, for no one 

ditred dispute the possession of power ^ 

wiflnhe de.st'end!Uit,s of RuHk. j"- 

The (heoryofsueeession in the Rurik \ 

faniily was as lollows: the grand prinee .J jr i) 'ki 

of Kiev Was loi'd paramount of Russia. f. jt 'i i ,l\ 

1 ie disposed of .all vai’anf prineipalilies, / J ^-'Ld ■ 

and w,as siipivme judge .and general; hut X y 1 

eai’h of his. tn'others had, arrording to ■ • 1 \ 

his seiiinfity, the right of Miiaaa-sion to jW it ‘ V\ 

the llirmie. The death of overy elder Y Mji 1 t 

hrollier hriillghi the yomiger one;: a \\ ff j }t ^ 

step nearer to that goal. The onier of \\ if*"(# I ^ 

.advatifi' wa- from Stnolen: k to Perei- l\|' || ' 1 li \ 

.'oiavl, ti'oin I'oreia lav 1 |o Teheruigov, 

Irom Tehernigov to Kiev. Hut none 

eotddaltaiii to the highe ,i dignif v, ;:,a ve ^ [iffy 

him who-e father h.ad hold it iwfore him, Fy 

Son.s of a hither who h.ad di'-d Isefore - 
re.aehitig the goal were e\eluded from 
Kiev ilUli Im thf* 

.’■ittfis in tlii-ir Imnii'd al lift* tiinr nf ihfir A 

{atlmrV- t|n;iih. 11a* frrUnira} l{u' 'Ian 

ftam fitr tlfH ua-jnhfn ^ u! ffl*' IJnrik lainilv wlin <'\rhnii*tl frt»ni fhn 
*f tiiiniifv HUM ! inti, ainl tin* aftf}ii|ifa tt? |tf hivak thl'utmh thn 

k'tu n| halt* hin! iih mall .'liart’ in tJin, hlniniy ami ilndtlafr Iti^fnry 

nt rJu’.'ia linriiiy fin* |«a‘iuii tijtMit wbirh wn mtw tminV. But aimllim* fntlnV 
<niiifrihiiif'ii t«t fin- :-aiiin taiti. Hit* I'Rntirr rtf fla* ^^raiid jtriurn \va?^ imf hu prn- 
tfummaiif^ :ir laiaBk* him tti laa 'wili and pnt tlu\ui disnlmdirni’n, 

I In [M» iiinii \\:vi Baan! ^n tin* id**a nf paf rianlml ptnua’, ami t^n‘4 rnv|ii»t*||»d 
»y fht* j»nima“t nfdy if \%:v' hi flair advantartm 11* maintain hirnsnlf hn 
Imd^ ftt n-rtrl fu fh** #‘\j#'da*iif uf making nHatifmna with aMiun t»f Ifm jfriiirnH 
ngaiii'f f Im Hf tim'd.,^ anti m^nrd wa,N rhi* tiiial arhit-tm hnfwnnn flm grand 
|timrn ;im! hi^ mtftdiia! %^:v a!"^*'^ .Annn*rding!y ihn wholn !{nn«in wha idwaya 
fli\nmii m ifn- *mppHrf iht* rl.'dur^ttf ilii^* t»r lliat naiididatn. Th*’ riviluara 
\uiirh mi'iit'tl mtia* aft^-r a!! Btif family tinarnlan^ 
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laroslav left five sons. To Iziaslav, the oldest, he gave Kiev; to Svia¬ 
toslav, Tchernigov; to Vsevolod, Pereiaslayl; to Viatcheslav, Smolensk; and 
to Igor, Vladimir in Volhinia. The order in which they are given here repre¬ 
sents the order of their respective dignities and their position in the line of 
succession. Two of the brothers did not long survive their father. In 1056 
Viatcheslav died, and Igor, in accordance with the law of sucession, moved 
to Smolensk, where he too died in 1060. 

About this time a new wave of migration set in from Asia towards the 
south-Russian steppe — the Turkish tribe of the Polovtsi. In 1055 Vsevolod 
of Pereiaslavl concluded peace with them by bribing them to retire into the 
steppe. In 1061 he suffered a defeat at their hands, but they did not follow up 

their success and again retired into 
steppe. The civil wars, how- 
ever, which soon broke out, were 
bring them back as an ever- 
menacing plague to the Russian 
population. _ 

I'Sf Among the minor princes, who 

1' were excluded from the succession, 

was Vseslav of Polotsk, a descend- 
^ ant of St.Vladimir. He had helped 

'4 uncles in a war against the 

Tories, a tribe kindred to the Po- 
y \'\ lovtsi, and expected a reward in an 

4® ^ accession of territory. Being dis- 

IM^% ^ / appointed, he determined to help 

^ ! Iffiaself. First he ravaged the ter- 

'' ^ ‘'s# =4^^ ritory' of Pskov, but being unable 

fo fake that city, he invaded the 
I territory of Novgorod, and it 

'■ seems that for a while he was 

Sviatoslav master of the city. His bold 

procedure compelled his uncles 
Iziaslav, Sviatoslav, and Vsevolod to unite against him; but, though beaten 
by their superior forces, he could not be expelled from the north. The uncles 
thereupon resorted to treachery. They proposed to him a friendly meeting 
under a guarantee of his personal security and liberty, which they confirmed 
by an oath upon the cross. But when he had reached the vicinity of Smo¬ 
lensk, beyond the Dnieper, he was surprised, captured, and brought to Kiev, 
where he was imprisoned. At this juncture the Polovtsi made another 
of their raids and defeated the united forces of the brothers, so that Sviatoslav 
was obliged to take refuge at Tchernigov, while Iziaslav and Vsevolod fled 
to Kiev. There they intended to await the nomad hordes behind the walls 
of the cities, sacrificing the open country to the invaders. But the citizens 
of Kiev thought differently. At a stormy meeting of the vetche it was decided 
to take up arms, and when Iziaslav refused to lead them against the enemy 
they liberated Vseslav from his confinement and made him their prince (1068). 
Iziaslav was obliged to flee to Poland, where he found a champion in Boleslav 
the Bold. Menaced in front by the Poles, and suspicious of his uncles in his 
rear, Vseslav thought himself obliged to flee to Polotsk, leaving the Kievans 
to the vengeance of Iziaslav (1069). The events of two generations previous 
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when Hul('slav the Hmv«> caplurfMl Kiev f.tr Sviatdpnlk. were luav to he 
rej)ea(ea. 1 he 1 ulea thaueaited (heniaelve.s aa luaetevs au.l eniuinitle.l nm v 
TOec'ss(‘s Ihe Kievans hore i) {or a year; then e^aspe^aled fell u . he 
Joles, who were seattered tii Oieir various quarlors and eomoe le I ' 

va.s hiialh lestoioil to \seslas-, and ttie old order seemed re esiahlhh'ed wlien 
he luo hrolhers ol Iziaslav heiaime susineioii.s of i,is de.dirn,-; and suddi'nlv 
>PIH‘an‘d helore ka.v ,.aslav now lied for the seennd tin i- t ■ 

I";,™" . ...I u.lv, I l„ .,1 Tdi;'. 

. 'KdliinK unaffetni»!t‘d to rej'ain his position, [{e Ind escmed 

vitii his treasure mto Poland, hut Boleslav vas unvilline to nVa w ^ is 
foiinei ad\en lire. I he (lerinan kinji; Henry IV, whom Iziashu- met at .Mainz 
m .hinuaiy, !()/,), was more iavoiirahly disposi-d and .sent mi eintiMs-i* i 
Sviato.siav; hut it aeeom{tli.shed iiothinii Izhsiav alsii ei.tere l : ^ 

^raml BuJr^iiv iimv LiU (vnops to Izinshiv (H)77) 'inil thnuHi 

\ M>yo od inarehed against him with an army of his own, vet tl'iev .soon - in 
o fer ns. z.aslav was to he reinstated grand prinee for Ihe^iiird time 
in i L'lueVe’"i in return for which he was .secured 

hop,? .M a nmiiiled . humh.""'' '' *" 

However, Wse.slav of Polotsk did not vef give up hi;: amhilioiis dcdmw 
I'oiled in his atlemi.l on th,* throne of Ki.-v, he fried to create an emphv'fo’r 
lum.ell III tie- hu.i.Man north, ami it rct(uired three camp;iign.-; of the 
Kussian prince.s to .■miml his plans. It was during the:.,' uar„:. I l.al \ Imliiulr 
.Mo iom.akh, :on (.1 Psevulod and .-on u, law <<!' King Harold of ifnidand f r t 
d>.sti.igui:.l,e,l hmrell, though not in a gloriou.s manner, lie w!;:' !: fim 
Ivu.-.u.ui pi nice to engage m a domestic quarrel tlie Polovisi with who>eaiii he 
rityagcl he cit> and lirim-ipalif \ of Polot. k. \', ,• la\ did’ h, i loi -i' pj J.,. 
<d I olot'k ami hi:, memon lued long after him in th.- timhi tom: of the li-oi.le 
h\ whom h.- via,-, regar.led a a , or.-eivr. Tlie ,./ A/,./- fell,, h.iw he aceom’ 
phshe.l in om- nigli! .a imurh limn Ki.-v to Tmoiitoiakan. ami h-.u he could 
hc.-u at Kiev tlie ringing ot the church hell;-; ;tt polot. k, ‘ 

Hii.'-ian .iynri tic condili-.iM had now l.eeti ivstored to ih.- k-ml or.lcr 
am then- . .-.■m.-d nothing l.-tt to di. ituh the fram|m!hlv. P.nf lhe"c„,n,iifv 
ol Ih'-gland prince .oon l.iou|dit on m-w de .-n ion among tla- memh-r.'n'f 

soim whom fh.-ir tim-l.- r.-in ed f.. provide with app.-magi-m d'la-v Ihi-refore 

h I leh.-img'.v l.nt hemg nm-d.le to maintain liin.-.-lf in that city h'- 

I ham the her refuge ail th.- de..-oute„,ed, 'Fliere h ' W' -1 

.M.ou jo.i..-dl.vhi Krolh. rtliel, „i,o W.I .-spelled In hh, l:n fiom Novmm, 
am h,y aimth.-r hrotlwr fom, \ olhmim. \ klhimr. Imth ,If w! ‘ ■ m -m ^ 
«eie .hvi.l.-ii among Ihe -..e. of I.m, lav and \'.no!o.i. {„ H,. e vii w7,r 

* i'' '"'I'*"'*', !>-el the advantag.- ami i-apfured 

- i-img.n; hut they w.-r.- .leh-ateil iu a .l.-ct-ive haflle fought near that 

B Vis'fSl *'* !l**? <*.’!ol.er, llti'H, Both (ht- grand prinn* Izia-dav and 

Holm fell, ami I il.-g wa . obliged {., flee one,- moie t.. 'rmotiforakan. 
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Iziaslavwas succeeded by fivnnr^rfhis own sons 

more unfortunate than his brother s had been. He too favoured ^ ® 
and those of Iziaslav at the expense of his other nephews and in ^onsequen 
the sons of Sviatoslav and Igor and of his nephew Rostislav "^aged 
him unremitting warfare with the aid of the Polovtsi and C^^ars, 
tte Suntry. Isevolod’s attempt in 1084 to f^q^er Tlnoutorakan, tne 
breeding-place of revolts, failed miserably. Finally even laropolk the jon^^^ 
Iziaslav, who had received so many favours from con- 

him and was assassinated during the war. In those / i „ j^ered 

fusion, even old Vseslav ventured forth once more from Polotsk 
Smolensk. The grand prince was ill most of the time at Kiev and the c 
of his affairs lay in the hands of his son Vladimu Monomakh. 

Sviatopolk 

Vsevolod died April 13th, 1093, leaving two sons, Vladimir Monomakli, 
who held Tchernigov, and Rostislav, who held Pereiaslavl. He was succeec . 
wnu ij.c u 6 , Sviatopolk, the second son of izi¬ 

aslav, who was the rightful successoi 

t after the death of his brother laropolk, 

who, it will be remembered, vras 
sassinated. Monomakh could easily 
lhave made himself grand prince, lor 
he was the most popular of the piunccs 
and gained great fame in his caiii- 
paigns against the Polovtsi, whoxrx he 
defeated twelve times during the resign 
of his father; but he was anxious _ to 
avoid violating the law of succession 
and thus inviting civil war. 

Sviatopolk’s reign began with a vio- 
latiou of the law of nations by impris¬ 
oning ambassadors of the Polovtsi, wlio 
had come to negotiate a treaty with 
i him. In retaliation the nomads iii- 
\ vaded the country, and with so great a 
' force that Vladimir and Rostislav, who 
had come to the aid of the grand prince, 
advised ^im to purchase peace from 
the enemy. He paidnoheedto tlieiu, 

* but the event soon justified the piru- 

dence of their counsel. In the battle of 
Sviatopolk TVipole, fought on May 23rd, 1093, t,he 

Russians sustained a disastrous defc‘n.t. 
Rostislav was drowned, while Sviatopolk and Vladimir saved themselvtrs by 
flight The next year’s campaign against the Polovtsi was equally disas¬ 
trous” and Sviatopolk returned to Kiev with but two companions. Tortcl it\sk 
was compelled to capitulate, and the nomads returned to the steppe rich witli 
booty and prisoners Sviatopolk now bought peace and took to wife a daugh¬ 
ter of the Polovtsian khan. They returned, however, the same year under 
the leadership of Oleg, son of Sviatoslav, who had stayed till now in Tmouto- 
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rakatKuiil llmujiilil (lu* luuniciil opiHtrtimc ft>r «‘urtirciN<: his uu(l(iul>|i>,l ri^^hfs 
uiKin TcliiTiiipiv, wliicii liaii Imm'H tlif ttrigilial seat of his father as the si'niiu'l 
son of laroslav. amt which wtis held by Moiioiiiakh, who was the son of hiro- 

Slav’s thinl son. 

((leg, was therefore, jto Isgoi ami woiiM not he tre.-iteii as such. When h<' 
appeanal h.'fore 'I’cheniigov. Moiiojitnkh h.ad only ti small band with him, and 
after a siege of eight days was etmijtelled to eviicuatt' the city ainl ivti're to 
I’ereiaslavl, where he had to thd'end himself dtiring the ne'\f iiiree ye;irs 
against continual irrupliojis of the Folovlsi. 'i’hc refusal of ()leg to join in a 
comiiiiied cainpai.gti of the {iriiices against the Folovtsi, ;uul the'suilden c.np- 
tiin* of Smolensk by his brother Ihivid, gave liie o<'casion for a geiier.al war 
that lasted two years ttnd covered the whole territory of h’ussi.n, from .Novgorod 
to Mnroin and thence to flie .stcjipe, and in eonrse'of which one smi (»f ,Mono- 
tuakh fell in haltle, whili* f\v<» other sums stllfertHl a di'cisive reversi' at the 
hands of ( Heg, Finally, a congress of princt's wtis held at Luhefn, in liie ter- 
ritoiy of'IVheniigov, for (he .sett lenient of all e.xi.sting dis])nte.s. 'I’he r<«,siilt of 
its deliberations was thid the grand prinet' was to retain Kiev and 'rtirnv. 
while to \ ladiinir were assigned Periaasiavl, Smolensk, and Hostov; .Novgorod' 
to his son .Mstislav, and 'IVlteniigov with all its depemleneh's to the sons of 
Sviaioslavl -Oleg, Ifavid, ami laroslav. 'I'he latter tluis gaineil possession 
of the greater part of Hiissia. 'I'liere .still remained to he .satisfied tlie thri'e 
Isgoi, \olodar, and Vassilko, sons of Rostislav, and David, .son of Igor. Of 
the^ former two,_ \’olodar received Feremishl. \‘a.ssilko reeeivi-d 'I'erehovl, 
while \'l;aliniir in \'olhinia was given (o David, ikdotsk remnineii in the 
hath Is « »t \ ;.d; la V. 

1 hi‘hnhn;rr. uf hiilu’lv; t !)nitii^ht a rhsphr |<i thhMU’hly ti'iiMi Uiissiaii 
juirtli, litit thf SMtjlli uas smuii ::ul>jr*rlhtl fn nvw ralmuiliiN;. V:t:', ilko, stiu nf 
Ihb-li lav. ua : n*vnlvni'»; in his niiihi ivxt<ii: ivh platis nf tsMitjut- f in INiland. 
ainuni-: t Id* hannl liati Ihilnarian::, and finally ait'iinsl iId* i. Ih* hati 

iH'inni niakiii**: r\itai hr |iri;!barathni;:. amriiakl laknn into his. [tay sovond 
Jittmad iDU'dt's. l^avid hI \<tlln!iia, whn \vri;d igiDtranl (»!’ \'a:: lllaVs, [flans, 
bhhatiD' nlat'iiD-d af Ud* d uarlila* in’hjtaraf inn.s, iH^^tn Itt : u.-.pft't a rtm. pirarv 
linlwtaai Mnnetinaldi and \a' ilkiy and stitaa-tdlrd in iiuD-nlaUny. tla* strand 
\uth hi a!a.nn ' and baisjnhinns'. \ a .. ilkn \sas alluivd fu Kii*vhi 

atfrnd a n Indnii . ih ti\ah anil tlirn* la* Was, (sapturod. thmun infu cliaiiDs 
dra.pihDl lit d.D'laMrnd, am! Mindn*! in an ntisphakaUly iTUrl manner, d'he 
hprrttfot fh»* hlnttdy tietoi tv Munikoi thrnnfdaait Hn...Ma. MfJih»inakli mdfed 
Id’^ fun**' \ulh fliM'se t«| hi ‘ Mid rntm.i.ie:S, tdif* at.jna of Sviatib ia\% and marrhiHl 
npitn 1\U‘\ 1 Id* rnuid \niurr rued in eloar hinnelf t»f hlaita* and thiow ihe 

lipMit Iriiid. a.ihi |Dsae.||? was arraufasl thrun^d^ tin’ mnthalitai i»f tin* 
inefrttpMhi:f,n n| Ka-v amt *>! Mttiionirdvh’s niMtlior. 

d hh yiand piiner |mmL upMii Iniire!! !hh ofdijtyafton tu rovnnfa* Ihnoiifrai^f* 
Mil \ :i,i iIIm. wlfM wa,. ■ nrrendei'fhl fn \dikdlar: ami Ikivid was ohiigrd fo lien 
to rnlajDi . 1'lie praJid prinee anne\t‘d Haiida tmaitory, am! tfieii 

Inrned. iiof f nnjn' lifiaMy* aiyain: f f h,r adtns n{ IhdVatet! hv Vidn*- 

daiv he nntiD'd an aJhajiee With Kelt.finan, kii 4 *;Mf lintnn'iry. dim nllianresnow 
a HiiD-d a Ui^i ? n!i»’Vpeef»'d a.fid di.-fttrlod I’haraffer, Ikavitl united with the 
lln ti lauf f*hi and w if h liuiak, IJiaji f4 I he PmIm\ I ; and af iVnani,'Id dtdented 
file prajtd puiihh' and hi allie-. 'khe wsir, the liurrors of whiidi were inereasetl 
1»\ rt’pf-aied i-ud’ Mf iId* iktlMVIsd, seeinta.l fo draw' oiif withotif end or uinp 
when^ liiniJIy MMOoinakh eonvMked a s^erond of the priiieiSH, w!iif*h 

toe! in \sym?, lilfif. at rvefitehi, Kievan ferrilttry. Ute resnlt of itH 
dehld-ratit(li, v,as. that only a tei.v lowna bd \ddhiina were left to Ikavid, the 
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greater part of the prmeipality being transferred to laroslav son of Sviatp- 
polk; whde the Rostislavitehi were to remain m the undimmished possession 

Thus order was restored for some time, but the direction of affairs really 
passed out of the hands of the grand prince into those of Monomakh. Under his 
badership the Russian princes were now united agamst the Polovtsi, and there 
ensued a series of campaigns of which no clear account has come down to us. 
The Russians generally had the upper hand, but for a long tune the balance 
wavered, and the enemy seemed so dangerous to the prmces that, followmg 
the example of Sviatopolk, they entered into naatrimomal alliances with him. 
Thus Monomakh, as well as the two sons of Sviatoslav, David and Oleg, took 
Polovtsian wives for their sons. But the year 1111 witnessed a decisive cam- 
pakn in which Monomakh is again seen at the head of the Russian princes. 
After crossing the Dnieper and the Vorskla, the Russians pressed on into the 
enemy’s country as far as the Don. Two Polovtsian cities were taken, and 
one was reduced to ashes; the Don was crossed, and on March 24th and 26th 
a great battle was fought. The Russians were on the Sula, the last tributary 
of the Don before reaching the sea of Azov, in a most unfavourable position 
and surrounded from all sides by the Polovtsi.^ But the scales were turned 
when the drujinas of David and Monomakh, which had been kept all the time 
in the rear, made a terrific onset on the exhausted enemy, who fled in panic. 
According to tradition, angels preceded the Russians and smote the Polovtsi 
with blindness. 


Vladimir Monomakh (1113-1125 A.D.) 

After a reign filled with civil war and misfortune Sviatopolk died (April 
16th 1113), and all eyes turned toward Monomakh. Legally, however, 
the throne belonged to his cousin Oleg, son of Sviatoslav, and Monomakh 
seemed at first resolved to recognise his superior right. But the Kievans 
were determined to accept no one but Monomakh, and an uprising of theirs, 
which was directed primarily against the Jews, whom Sviatopolk had 
employed for fiscal purposes, but which threatened to assume larger dimen¬ 
sions, induced him to yield to the universal demand. Thus the race of 
Sviatoslav — otherwise called the Olgovitchi — was excluded, and Mono¬ 
makh succeeded in bringing a large part of Russia under his house. _ During 
his reign he continued the wars against the Polovtsi, as well as against the 
Finns in the north and east, and the Poles in the west. The steppe was 
cleared so thoroughly that tradition, with its customary exaggeration, says 
that he forced the Polovtsi back into the Caucasus. 

His relations with the Byzantine Empire have not yet been sufficiently 
cleared up. He himself was the son of a Byzantine princess, and his daughter 
Maria was married to Leo, son of the unfortunate emperor Romanus Diogenes, 
who was blinded in 1071 and banished to an island. Leo then made an 
attempt at revolt against Alexius Comnenus, but was poisoned in 1116. 
Vladimir now espoused the cause of Leo’s son Basil and sent an army to the 
Danube, which returned without accomplishing its purpose. According 
to a later tradition, which arose under the influence of Moscow, the emperor 
Alexius Comnenus, in order to put an end to the devastation of Thrace by 
the Russian troops, sent to Vladimir a diadem and other imperial insignia 
tluough Neophyte, metropolitan of Ephesus, who put the diadem on Vladi¬ 
mir’s head and called him czar. But contemporary accounts tell us nothing 
of all this, and it is inherently improbable that Byzantium would bestow 
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upon tile Russian grain! priiiw*, who W!ts no kmgiu- fonnidahlu, ;i fide whoso 
(‘xciusiv<> possossion it so jojiittusly guiinlod. On tin- other hand, it is known 
that in IlL’2, or six ytairs iift<>r tin* supposed <’;unpaign to 'I'ln'iioo, .a grand- 
uiiu^hltT of .Moiioiimkh wus iuhituhI to u of Uu* htuist* uf Kninunus. 

But tin; gro.ator portion of Mononiakli'.s niilitary nctivitv hdl in the 
roigjis <d his two prodi-cossttrs. Mo \v;is in his sixtv-’tirst voar when In' lx-- 
oanu' grand priuoo, and In* naturally avoiilod all lighting as far as it could 
ho avoided, employing force oiily when rei|iiisiie to maintain his position 
as overlon! of Russia. ;\s f.ar ns cireiinistances pennifted, he w.as a ])rincc 
oi peace, and a niiinlter of nio-sf important legi.slative measures are attriinitcd 
to him, especially the lavv.s relating to u.surv and to the half-free (;;ikitpi) 
U.ssia ha.l .sutiered very severely from the civil wars and (he raids of the 
I tilovt.si, .and nn-n of .small property wm'e reduced to (‘.xtreme poverlv. Heiin' 
unahle to maintain them.sidves on their wastial land-s, lliev went to live in 
urge numhers on the i-.slates of the rich, who .sought to redi'ice (Insn to ah,so. 
jute .slavery, or el.se they horrowed money at usurious rates and .soon .sank 
into a .servile eondition. 'I'o nanedy fliis ruinotis .state of atfairs, .Moiioinakh 
redueed the rate of interest from Pit) jier cent, to 20 piT <-enl., and decrei'd 
that one who had paid one year’s intere.st aeeording to Ihe old rate, uas 
tlu‘n*l)y afisulvrd frnni liis (Irhf. alst) fh(‘ <\xpiilsi()n of tho J(*vv.h 

trcHu thr wlailo of Hussia,* Bui tiu* prnhloui of flu^ ^akupi (*oiiIti not 1 h* 
.solved in this .summary fashion. Aeeording to the regulations adopted 
they wme to I.e regard.sl a.s free nieii who had lieeome hlnmd to Ihe .soil hy 
(lont.iaet. hut who retained the right, to atu|uire pr<ip<*rtv and were not, siih- 
jeet. to the master's jurisdietion. A halffreu man lo.st his freedom only 
when hit atlempted l,. e.seapn from hi.s iimster. It. was also ti.xed what, iiay- 
m.mts mid .services he was to render, and it was made impossilile for tlie 
lord to rediiee him to a condition of iinrestricled serfdom 

Monomal.h died in ll2.o, at the ripe age of .seveiitv three, lie has left 
11;: a eurioir paper of ilr tnietion,: to his sou:,:, whieh dale,: from Ill'/, and 
ui uhieh lie gives them mtieli .Mumd adviee, i‘nforced hv e,xamiiie,, trom 
Ills own lite.*' ■ 


I hf " tiij I htdimir Mtutnninkh 

The grand piinee l.egini l.y ■ aying that lti;i grandfather lanwlav gave him 
the Hu'Maii iiaiueoi Madimirand tlie {'hrislian name of \a ili.and iti,,f;tther 

niMi fuuUft'r faal i4 MtiiinuuatJi: \ latlnuir n’allv llirMU|i;h 

!u:^ uiuthta tar |,*;rau»i na af tla* t Jfaak iiuprrtu* Bmu. lanliiM^ Aluauutarliu ar 
harniaa avtii in hi inalriv’f \y\tih la.* tlh':j4ayfMl ivnmiiahli* warliki* va!«mi\ 
*AhI ilmw iiaar i,ti tin* vvrila.a ha, *• {' fhaaka In fla* Mth-I Ilk4i 

Inr fill* mnrivr ut mv da>;\ Hi', haiifi tia:; kH tnr In a Vf*anral4i* ;tp\ And 
\nu, iny firing r’t! rhihlmt and ufin'»H‘var n-ada thi.: nlrd^ria I la* rulna 

M’t |niU,i in in \\ hall, VBJur la-art dMaa itta apjimvi* Hii'nn dt? ia.n ctaidaiun nn 
Iiitantinii, . hill Mill) '.ay: ITia Hid inanA mind waa alira,dv 
Havnnt da riihad Hi lhair rhiaiHVaInrmi, and fnr tin* ,||raah-r part in fhr wnrdn 
V i ^ r * *‘‘dnir^f, thn haaufy nf ihf" wnrk's atid \\iV- i^ntninaaa i;»f |ha {h*natni\ 
\ ladiiiiir (’Miifiina*' : 

^'luldraiil prai-a* lit I iatd anti tnvn ak-n niankinfl \k*!tfinr 
fiMfiinn nnr rifilifudn, ia#i mnna lia litV ahalf vtnn Inil p»ndf|rad,s\ Fnrgat 

P llr\ »rrr iPifiaa n**'' 'Mida;*' aj.;ru af ilia iHMltaV |<HWrr fI*raU|.n*»mt 

hufMiy it. fiofnaa rhUitiA In ||ir af fii»sl n«ia. flriira |la- imhVmil 

laar*'4 naftJir.t lla-ia,} 
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Tint the Door feed them; and remember that every possession is Gofs,_^d 
TgSt tie £'of aristfan^\^ Be fethem to orph^i ^ge 

mns of Rostislav and take their possessions, otherwise thou art no ally of 
n?ii^. Bu?I aiiSd; I cannot forget that I kissed the cross. I turned 
to the Psalter and read with compunction: 'Why art thou so vexed, O my 
Sul’ 0 put thy trust in God, for I will yet thank him 
because of the ungodly: neither be thou envious against the evil doers Do 
+hp <sick and do not fear to look upon the dead: for we shall all 
not forsa hln^sinv of the clergy lovingly; do not withdraw yourselves 

from them- do good unto them, for they shall pray to the Most High for you. 

"Do not have anv pride either in your mind or heart, and think, w 
hut mortal- to-day we live, to-morrow we are in the pave. Fear every lie, 
drunkennei and fornication, equally pernicious for the body and the soul. 
Esteem old people as fathers, love the young as brothers In your household 
see carefull/to everything yourselves, do not depend either on your pages or 
bailiffs that your guests may not blame either your house or your dmne . 
“tive in S, sfrve as an example to your captains-it.is no time then 
to think of feasting and luxury. When you have set the night watch, ta e 
your rest. Man perishes suddenly, therefore do not 

Se you may iheet danger; and get to horse early. Whe^ ju tiavel m 

your dominion, do not let the princely ^bwe 

inhabitants, but wherever you stop give your host food and drink Above 
all respect your guests and do them honour,^ both the distmguished 
supplicants both merchant and ambassador; if you cannot give thena presents, 
aSy S’regale them with food and drink, for guests spread good and evff 
reports of us in foreign lands. Greet every man when he passes by. Love 
X wives but do not let them have an authority over you Everything 
good that you learn, you must remember; what you do not know, learn. 
Ily father,^sitting at home, spoke five languages, for which those of o^er 
lands praised him. Idleness is the mother of vices; beware of it. A man 
should^ever be occupied; when you are on the road, on horseback, without 
occupation, instead of indulging in idle th(mghts repeat prayps by heart 
or the shortest, but best prayer of all. Lord have mercy! Nper sleep 
without bowing yourself down to the earth; and if you feel unwell, bow dowp 
to the earth three times. Let not the sun find you in your bed! Go early to 
church to render morning praise to God: so did my father; so did all good 
When the sun shone on them, they praised God joyfully and said 


men. vviieii uut; cjuu. - 

^Lighten mine eyes, Christ God, and give me Thy beauteous light, iher 
take counsel with the droujina, or judge the people, or go to the chase; anc 
at midday sleep, for God has ordained that not only man but also the beasts 

and birds should rest at midday. ^ 

“ Thus lived your father. I myself did all that could be ordered to a page 
at the chase and at war, day and night, in the heat of summer and the cold o 
winter I knew no rest. I did not put my trust in burgomasters or heralds, 
did not let the strong give offence to the poor and widows, I myself super 
vised the church and the divine service, the domestic organisation, the stables 
the chase, the hawks and the falcons.” Enumerating his military exploits 
Vladimir thus writes: “My campaigns were in all eighty-three; the othe 
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smaller (Uirs I dd tin! rciiKaiflrr. I coaclutUHi! liilH'tc<‘ii in-ufics of iican' with 
tic'l nlovtsi, ludk urisuiitTH indfc than a InmdnMl of thoir chief prions ami 
let tiicm i;-,, live and I had taoro than two hundred put to death and dmwned 
111 the rivers. \\ ho iuw travelled taster tiian I? Hltirtinfj; earlv from 'I’rlior- 
nipiv, I was ;d Kirv with toy parent.s liefore ve.sjM.ns. \Ve loved the chase 
and olt-n trapped and eau^dit heast.s with your uraadfather. How manv 
tunes liave I tall.-n Iruiu luy liorse! 'I'wiee I broke mv laald. injure.! inv arm's 
and l.-y.., uillmul carutg or uty hte in yimth or sparitifi mv li.'a.I. iiul (!..> 
l.oid pre-erved mi-. And you, my children, fear neither deatli nor eoml.al.s. 
noi utl. ..-asts hut .show younselve-s men in (>very cireum,stance .sent from 
eu 11 1 rovidence .leeive.s that a man shall die, neither hi.s father nor liLs 
iHofher.s can .savi- hmi. («od s protection is man’s hopt*.’’ 

knm\n all tin- hc.tutv of \ ludmurs soul; he liid not lav wimli* other state.s 
mt was the f;lory, the defender, tlie coswolation of his mvn, and non.- of Ih.'- 
liussian pnnees has a Kreafer right, to the love of po.sterity, for la' .served his 
numtry jealou.sly and virfuon.sly. If once in hi.s life ,\'lonomakh di.l not 
hesitat.' to mlrtnge the law of nations ami iu‘rtidiou.slv slav the I’olovt.sian 
Itriiiee.s, we call htil apidy to him the words of (,’ieero. ‘''The agi- excu.se.s |h.- 
man, uagm’diai*; l!u‘ f uOvtsi ns fhn nnnmins nf (Ijristinnitv (ihnv hati 
Imriie. the chiirche,si, tla* Uu.s.sians thought, that tlu* de.struefioii of IhVm •- 
no matter in what manner—- was a work jileasing to (Jod.'t 

'/7ie Fall of Kitr aiitl the Uke aj Hiailul 

In till- forty-four years that fiillowe.i thi' death of \da.limir Monomakli, 
till- o\i-r lordship par ed i‘ii,';liteen limes from one hand to another, tin-avera-e 
duralmn ol pm.■rmn.-nt:; h.-ing only two yc.-irs and a lialf, ami th.- diimi'iv 
atlactiui!'; p. ilu- grand princedom deelini-d in rapid progn-, uun until it , auk 
to a i-.impicii- millit v. W itli fhi.i con.slant ehange of ruif-r.i, tl.c li.-wi: lalion 
.•iiut Parti.-in atmu oi ,- outh Hiimia procei-.h-d apae.-, so that it soon e.-a: .-d to 
Im- lilt- cciifre nl [lohili-al life. A rapid review of lltos.- evil \r:ir,: will .■■liliicc 
tor an uie..-r. tandnit'; ot the t-aii v;. that hroiight alnmt thi.,'ivtrosnv,, imi. 

^ \\o have that \ ladimir .Mononiakh rcaehe.l llio throne of tin- cra'nd 
pnnci-,li,in m v mlalion of tin- ;.iip,-riMr riidit of the ( tlgm itehi. He . ncc.-cdcd 
in itrmgmp the yieater p.-u-t nf Hu.rsia under his .sutri, M-fi-ku, th.- elde,.t 
held Kiev and oiithern UtKsja, white his .ain.s were in Novgoroii’ Kur k ami 
k ; I.ii'tijiftlk lirld l^’rt*in>stav!; \ infrhr:ilav, ; hiri 

aiifl Aiaiivw , \ la*iimir in \ f4!iimn, < tn ih* uilwv hnna, prinn-:. ui k 
were independent: the des-emkuits of Ho..itmlav mle.I in l|ed Hu . ia or 
!.;i!ii-ta: and Hi- de cendanl-i ot I i|ey. in 1'eherniKov, Murom, lUa.-an. er.A- 
w Inle I hr i uid oj Hie \ iatitclii aiid Itadimitehi. and in the evtrem.-, outhea I 
I imintoraJ..'in. With tmion among the .hva-endanta of .Mniiomakh and with 
■ I long inand prim-e .it Kiev, .south Itn-Mia might have Keen able to maintain 
Its a cendani-v ic-twiilr landing its unfa\.suable pfosimitv to the -teppe- 
iaii the e eondifmn- did not exi -t, MonomakhM limt .sm-ee .-o,-, .M fi Vn ' 

. Id indeed, mamtam lus po-ifion. and even annexed I'olot-k, wlioi-e piine, ' 

tied to (,ir'-ee, Hnf tje ... died tl!.’!;,’*. and his aueee.v.or, the biave Imt 

w.iU'iing i tiiipulK, -nwed the -'erds of di'eot'd in hi.s familv ii\ berfuwinj.t 
li-ii-i.i.sjaU upon the f-lde t .'.on of .M.sti'.lav and naming hii'n hi,, .suee. or. 
Itierewiih tw ott.mded hm own yoimger brothers, one of wlioni, Inrtlioi- 
voriiKt fl.omdiandi, smigbl to m:uiif,ain his right by force, The prince ..f 
ieii-i;i ,:ivl toiinii .‘iiipp..s t among the t Mgoviichi, who were tlt-lighlei! .-it the 
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siffht of quarrels among tlio doscendants of Mononudvli. One of the 01g( 
vitcM, Vsevolod by name, raised hinisiXf to ihi\ grand pnneed()m by ntilfsii 
these quarrels (1139-“1146). But iinnuMliabXy tiiivv Ins dt^alh jus brothi 
was overthrown, and Iziaslav, son of^Msiislav beeanie grand prme(^ (1 bK 
1154) Twice he was expelled by luri Dolgoruki, and only maintained lini 
self by making one of his uncles the muninal ruku’. , ,r n it 

After his death the turbulence and (jontusiou iiuavasiMl still furt uT il 

brotlu^r Rostislav of Smokaisk w; 
exp(R(Ml aft(U* ow, we(‘k\s riagn 1 
I the princ(‘ of I'clu'rnignv, who w 

! (‘xp(Xl(Hl in his turn by luri Ik 

goruki. Tlu^ latter might ha' 
sluired tlie same fate, for a ca)nfe 



oration of thc.^ |.)rini‘e*s of Bmolcuis 
Tclu'rnigov, aiu.l Volliinia ha,d j 
rcauly been fornm I agiti nst hii 
imt'for his tiuuXy death (115’; 
One of the c‘C)n.fc,'diaiiles rulca'l^ i 
(Mght months, aiul tluai Iu‘ had 
make room for Iiis siiia:*c*ssor, w 
riik'^d four montlis. ^ In the eiglit 
tIir(H::i years tliat t4apsc‘d behave 
tile dciitli of luri and. thi* ca|.)t4; 
of Kic‘V l>y thi! Mongols, tlir^ gr 
(‘rivnient cliangeil hands thii 
t:‘imc\s. li(„iw mui’l'i thc» imporl.ar: 
of Kiev a;nd tlHyy.hgnityyif 
gnmd |)rinccM,lom ha.d di‘iTmt*d 
tills |)(u.aod, wc> C'lin c*sti.matt^ in 
tile r(‘fusal c>l Aridrr^w of Bir/.d 
son of luri Dolgoruki, t.^o taka* f 
throiK*, t,liough, lie c*fimcyne.xl= in t 
line of suc-CfNSsion. ib* riglit-ly co 
pr(4ic*nded that, tl’ii.* future 
to the Russian norlii, ra.lla^r t!i 
to the soutii, anti it' W’u.h J^iis ct 
stant (*n(,lt,5avour to const.tltilatt* 
power in that tjuart^<‘r; a.ml wl 
one of tliose lanviale'SS gre 
princes, Mstisla.v l7fias!a,vit'e!i, 
templed to stnaigthen himstdf 
formingau alliance with Novgor 
Andrew brought about a combination of eleven priiuuss against him. Aft< 
three days’ siege Kievwas taken by assault and plundia’(‘d for two days (Mai 
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A Mordirnb Woman (Eugian Tiubb) 


1169), and Andrew’s brother Gleb was then install.^d as frraiul prince of Ki 
The decay of the south is attributable chiefly to the following catiscs: 

(1) Its geographical position exposed it to tlui c.on.stant inroads of 
nomads of the steppe. This evil, it is true, exish.d from i-fnaolcst tin 
but its seriousness was increased by the action of the Russian princes tin 
selves, who employed the nomads in their civil wars. Many of thesi' nom; 
Torks, Berendians, and Petchenegs, settled on the Ros and Dnieper, medt 
in Russian affairs, and contributed to the l)arbarising of tin. counlry. 
Every new grand-prince brought with lam into Kiev a new following fi 
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■ + 1,0 infln+'Tipe of Suzdal was still further increased, and the entire north, 

reign the '^nuence oi Tchernigov, recognised his supremacy. In the 

and even _ Roman Mstislavitch of Volhinia, who conquered 

west and ’ Uy at Kiev, offered a successful resistance. But 

Galicia and ™led ^mporariiy at ^^ 05 , Vsevolod con- 

after the death ^ deprived the Olgovitchi of Tchernigov, giving tiiem 

quered Riazan, and ^ P[ ^ predecessor, attained his object 

£ gnS'sLd, at hiB death in 1212 he was the 

most powerful prince tn R^sia. between his two sons Constantine 

His nominated by Vsevolod 

and luri. » 1017 be was beaten by Constantine and his allies 

as his successor, m 1217 he wa^beat^ 

Novgorod amongst them " ^^^ndisturbed till 1237. He fought with 

rr 5SV«g^tad«aTSS^^ S".>e 

frorn. _ +.>iP i-m-nmdins: irruption of the Tatars.^ 
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ilip crrnwth of grass. When one of them is asked for his age, he 

accordu^ to the ^o^h 01 the month, they 

replies so ma y g Tatars are born to the saddle 

laugh and reidy learn to fight almost by instinct, for they 

and grow up on h s ba^.^^ ^^y infantry, but only cavalry of 

hunt the whole y thousand. They hardly ever resort_ to 

which they can ra g^nder-in-chief to the commander of ten, give 

oldem ^ don.^ want to take a big town, they first attack 

their P®. vicinitv take aU the inhabitants prisoners, and drive 

the small ® ’por purpose a command is issued that 

fvmv hlltcfshty prisoners, and when this number 

pery man on no Hg^i to collect a certam amount of grass or wood, 

LT?r stonS The TatL urge them on night and day, kUling thosejho 
become exliausted Having reached the town, they are compelled ^ d 
: fiU L fosses. In a siege the Tatars reck not of the loss of tens 

oFthousands: hmee they are invariably successful. When they capture a 
eitv they kill all without sparing either young or old,_ the beautiful or the 
ugW rich or poor, those who submit or those who resist. No per^n, how- 
eS’ dfstiiSuEhed, escapes this unrevokable penalty of cleath. The spoil 
is dmded m proportionate shares among high and low. This people have 
no need of baggage or provision wagons; their herds of sheep, cows, Worses, 
and other follow them on their marches, and they eat meat and 

nothin^ else. Their horses do not know barley, but they tear up the 
ground with their hoofs and live on the roots. As to their faith, the Tatars 
worship the sun at the time of its rising. They do not regard anythin^ a. 
forbidden, and eat all animals, even dogs and pigs. Marriage is unknown t 
them, but many men come to a woman, and when a child is born it does 

amto^deSriptions are met with in the narratives of Europeans wh( 
knftw the Mongols in the days of their power. 


JBNGHIZ khan; the TATAR INVASION 


It was among this rude nomad people that Jenghiz Khan was born in 1162 
The son of the chief of a tribe dwelling at the mouths of the Onon mcl tn 
Ingoda, affluents of the Amur, Jenghiz was far removed from the wcus c 
central Asian political life, and his power was origmally very small. Ihe hu 
forty years of his life were spent in struggles with the surrounding peoples 
it is even said that for ten years he was in captivity with the Nwche, c 
Chhrehe (the Manchurian rulers of northenj China known under the nam 
of the dynasty of Kin), during which time he became acquamted with Chines 
customs and manners, and also with the weakness of the rulers of Cnini 
Having conquered various Mongolian tribes, he proclaimed himseli empen 
at a general assembly of the princes, which was held at the sources of tl 

river Onon (1206). . . ,/-i c 

“By thus taking the imperial title/’ says V. P. Vasiliev, he gave perie^ 
expression to the purely Chinese conception that, as there is only one sun 
the heavens, so there must be only one empepr on earth; and all othe: 
bearing this title, all states having any pretensions to independent existen^ 
thereby offend the will of heaven and invite chastisement.” His success 
in Mongolia are explained by his surpassing military talent, the system 
purely military organisation adopted by him, and by the fact that he ga; 
places in his service to all those who were gifted, of whatever race they mig. 
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both in lands and in'men; the courageous resistance of the Riazp princes 
proved unsuccessful, chiefly because the princes of northern Russia did fiot 
unite, but decided on defending themselves separately. After the devasta¬ 
tion of Riazan and the slaughter of her princes (1237), followed that of Suzdal. 
Having taken Moscow, the Tatars marched to Vladimir, where they slew the 
family of the grand prince, while he himself was defeated and killed on the 
banks of the Sit (1238). Thence they were apparently going to Novgorod, 
but returned — probably to avoid the marshes. On their way back, Rozelsk 
detained them for a long time, but it was finally taken and pillaged. _ 

The. tactics of the Tatars in this war consisted in first encompassmg each 
region as hunters do, and then joining forces at one centre, tlms devastating 
all. In the years 1239-1240 the Tatars ravaged southern Russia, and in 
1240 they took and laid waste Kiev. All Europe trembled at the hor¬ 
rors of the Tatar invasion; the emperor Frederick II called for a generaJ 
arming, but his calls were in vain. Meanwhile the Tatars advanced to Hun¬ 
gary (1241) and Poland, and defeated the Polish princes at Liegnitz in Snesia 
and it was only the courageous defence of Olrniitz in Moravia, by the hzeci 
voyevode laroslav, and the gathering of armies under the cor^and ol th( 
Czech king and the dukes of Austria and Carinthia,^ that finally caused th( 
Tatars to turn back. They then founded their chief dwelling place 
Volga, where near the present town of Tsareva (government of Astmkhan 
they established a wintering place for the horde — Sarai. There the Russiai 
princes began to arrive with tribute. At first, however, they were^ obhge( 
to go to the great khan in Mongolia; for the first khans, Okkodai, Kuiuk, an( 
Mangku, were lawfully chosen by the princes, and maintained their authont; 
over all the empire of Jenghiz Khan; and it was only from the time of Kubla 
(1260), who arbitrarily took possession of the throne and removed the sea 
of government to China, that the bond was definitively severed. 


INFLUENCES OF TATAH DOMINATION 

The domination of the Tatars over Russia is regarded by historians fror 
various points of view: some (such as Karamzin and especially N. I. Kostc 
marov) ascribe a decided influence to the Tatars in the development c 
Russian life. S. M. Soloviov, on the contrary, is of the opinion that th 
influence of the Tatars was not greater than that of the Polovtsi. Bot 
these opinions are extreme: it is senseless to deny the influence of the Tatar 
for the reason that Russia was long associated with them, and that, sine 
in her intercourse with the east, Moscow employed Tatar services, muc 
that was eastern entered into the administration, notably the financial syi 
tern; traces of eastern custom may also be found in the military organisatioi 
These are direct consequences; the indirect ones are hardly less importan 
because a considerable share in the interruption of civilisation and the rougl 
ening of the manners and customs of the people may be ascribed to tl 
separation of eastern Russia from western. On the other hand, it is impo 
sible to regard the corporal punishments^as entirely Tatar, for they we: 
known in Byzantium, and came to Russia in the manuals of church statute 
they were known, also in the west, and are to be met with in places whi( 
were but little under Tatar domination, such as Pskov. The opinion thi 
the autocratic powrer had its origin in the domination of the Tatars mus 
it would seem, be entirely rejected, especially when we call to mind the co: 
stant preaching of the clergy, and the fact that John the Terrible direct 
appeals to the authority of the Bible and the example of the Roman empero] 
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jitiir I’jn i.n.i I 

^('ivilisaiioit ji!»l Ifttm ww' nlnMsit unkiicnvii in ihj^ Tjitnrs, Thn wrilm- 
m thrir clinnmins wnrc’ fnr tin* gmih-r {wtrl tnkrn Inim ttin imlinits |}„.v 
luHi <'titiqU(*ir.i, .HH ww* nki Ihn artistM who thn nlatr’-j 

<il ihnjr khan.*« Much hixurv ivns tn Ih> iwt wifh nmniiKst tficai, 
nl.'KaiKr nnr (■!i*:ath!»w: in thin rnHjKTt tliny kq.t In Ihn vnrv cud Ihn (Ubl.aii. 
(|l t in M<.i^u!ihu AN> in innml n-Mja'cls timv alumni thnnwlvni 

ihvHlnrs nt tiin wvu tn thn fnd «f ihnir rnrnin- in ki.^j.irv. ('nm! 

anti ('(tarsi* tlinugit tiu>^' wm*, they iKUWHHtsl, iiinvnvcr, Knaic lintui qu.'ilitics, 
ni.'V ucrn ti‘nj}K;mf(‘ in tlinir Iivi'H, and their cuiihiily \v«h iml nn WcsK as 
that dl nthcr Asintif natintiH; they wen* Rir hw gi%'eh In (!i>eeit in tnule™ 
m w'lieral. with tln'in, violence {rnnhiinitmted over deceit./* 

i hrnuglinnt all of thek cnmiuesM in RuHHin, they obviniwly H(>{ed tiu,m 
a |a'iiiri{JNMnurlt ww wHI (mlcnilfitinl to fiififitafo tJii'ir mvti mmi- 

uHiry, Afjiwt tlii7 dwtrcmnl the wnllml phwm that nUmil m flu^ wav 
nl ilieir projeetn, and afforded a ineanHof defence to tlie iiennle; (hey df‘.‘tfrnve;i 
(he i«ii.iitatinn whenwer tliey w{*nfc, in order that thi* n'lnmint‘which aur- 
\tved .^hmild feel (he mott* mirely the weight of their powiw; and, at leiiLdh, 
an their advance la'came the more wife and certain, th(‘y ivlaxed alighllv 
in their eruelticH, enrolling under their atandnrd the alaveH (iiey winiiired 
(law Inrimig their coiaineHta into armnmenlH. But tie* eliniatl* of Ihiasln 
rendered it an unMiutuhle plnee for their loeation. Ah they could not reiuaii. 
ujHin (tie soil whi(>h (hey had vaiaiuiHlied, they cHtahli.-ihed (hemHelve.s on 
flu; IrontierH to watch over their new lum-asions, leaving nominal ItiKsian 
|inneeH (o tight for tliein ngain.Ht the invading trilies that, eonlimtallv vn^-h%i 
Ill. those very niva.Hion.s .si.rved also to slrengllien (he 'I'alar voke I,v 
tht* n\siNtin|f pow^^r ’ 

In eominering UtKsia tliey had no wi.sfi'to take possession of (lie n.il 
or to fate inio Iheirouii haiiiis the local adiuiiiistralioii. \Vlia( (hev waiiteii 
u;i : lint land, <.t whirl; they had eiunigli and to :;|.ar«‘, luit luoval.le'proi.ert v 
u Ill'll fiii'V nnglit enjoy wiUunit giving ii|) tlieir pastoral, uomadir lile. 

1 lie^j applit'il, llieretore, to Hu,s.sia the sanu* method of estracling .‘atpplici 
as they had iiM-d in ofli.-r eonntries. Ah .soon as their aulhorilv had l.een 
toimall\ acLiiouledged they .sent ollii'i;d*i info the eouutrv to niiinher thi* 
inhahitant i anil to collect an amount of Irihuie pro|)oiliou;iic (,, the iiopit. 
lafion. he. was a .severe tmrdeii for (tie peopie, not only on accumf of 
me iim tltunaiided. hut alno on account of the manlier in winch if wic-i rnt'i'd 
Ihe cvactmiis and cruelly of the fax gatherers led to local iimirn'ctiomi' 
amt Uie imimecliomsi.. wen- of course alway.s .severely pnnislu'd. Hut then' 
ua.! m-yei any general imhtaiv occupation nor any whole'ale conh'cation t 
O) land, and (he cMslmg poiiycal organisalioii wad left imdi'.furhed. The 
modem mediod of dealing with annexed provinet-. waa wholly imkiiown 
to (t)e {afar*, Ihe khaiH never tor a moment dn-amed of atlempling (n 
lafan e t}i*-n Itn , i.m 'ultjeei-*, I'liev d» nmnded t.ji),|,p ;,n o-tih of ;ii!.-gi;i!ice 
Imm the piihe. '., ,'ind a eertain •(uin of tni.ute fr.,m the pe,,|,le The’van- 
• inched we,.. i f„ j,„„p 

ffitii f'Miiit's 111 uipj Pill iiriliitiiiiiiiT. * 

ihe nanu-e ,,}• fi„. ‘I';, tar doimi 4 afi,,|, j., w.-H ilheui.'ited hv (he policy 
y.l.ich ih,. co!„p,.-m,., adopted toward', the fltmiaii chui.'h, 1-V.r more thnii 
f dt a e-ntniy ait.-r the con.,u.,Ht the n-Ugion of the Tatam waa a mixture 
(•; an ale! pagam',m, With IraeeH of sahaism or tire wordiip lUiring 

f! t-m d < hii tMinU wa.', more than uimplv t,derated, dhe giand khan 
h'.e.o. ernm i a t’hreUiau chaji.'! to {*• erected ni-ar his domicile, and one 
Ol hi' sue.aom. Kinihilai, wa.a in Uw haint of pnijlicly faking par! in the 
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Easter festivals. In 1261 the khan of the Golden Horde allowed the 
pians to found a bishopric in his capital, and several members of his family 
adopted Christianity. One of them even founded a monastery, and became 
a saint of the Russian church! The orthodox clergy were exempted from 
the poll tax, and in the charters granted to them it was expressly declared 
that if anyone committed blasphemy against the faith of the Russians he 
should be put to death. Some time afterwards the Golden Horde was con¬ 
verted to Islam, but the Idians did not on that account change their policy. 

They continued to favour the clergy, 
and their protection was long remem¬ 
bered. Many generations later, when 
the property of the church was threat¬ 
ened by the autocratic power, refrac¬ 
tory ecclesiastics contrasted the policy 
of the orthodox sovereign with that 
of the “godless Tatars,” much to the 
advantage of the latter. 

At first there was and could be 
very little mutual confidence between 
the conquerors and the conquered. 
The princes anxiously looked for an 
opportunity of throwing off the gall¬ 
ing yoke, and the people chafed 
under the exactions and cruelty of 
the tribute collectors, whilst the Idians 
took precautions to prevent insur¬ 
rection, and threatened to devastate 
the country if their authority was 
not respected. But in the course of 
time this mutual distrust and hos¬ 
tility greatly lessened. The princes 
gradually perceived that all at¬ 
tempts at resistance would be fruit¬ 
less, and became reconciled to theii 
new position. Instead of seeking tc 
throw off the Ichan’s authority, they 
sought to gain his favour, in the 
hope of thereby forwarding their per¬ 
sonal interests. For this purpose 
they paid frequent visits to the Tatai 
chief, made rich presents to his wives and courtiers, received from him char¬ 
ters confirming their authority, and sometimes even married members of 
his family. Some of them used the favour thus acquired for extending theii 
possessions at the expense of neighbouring princes of their own race, anc 
did not hesitate to call in Tatar hordes to their assistance. The kh.q.n s 
in their turn, placed greater confidence in their vassals, entrusted them wit! 
the task of collecting the tribute, recalled their own officials who were a con¬ 
stant eyesore to the people, and abstained from all interference in the interna 
affairs of the principalities so long as tribute was regularly paid. The princes 
acted, in short, as the khan lieutenants, and became to a certain extern 
tatarized. Some of them carried this policy so far that they were reproachec 
by the people with “loving beyond measure the Tatars and their languao-e 
and giving them too freely land, and gold, and goods of every kin d ”c 
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Ifiil 


i.H-ogintiou (*f Intar waa rtiiiu,!.•!,> in th,* lH.nia“-r 'hkI 

ril.ul.* lay .l..ma.ai.-;l and rmav.-d. Kvnrv tm wn^ f.lr.rll Li ■ 
inau On; klmii of Ki}if{>lmk: and fvini when laruduv u r 
( .Tt ilidind na grand urmro tm'i- (!«• Hafn cunninglv allmvi'd ’•i.-v.-rd 

t- i“‘ —aultumty. and niiligcd (hcni tu wail «>, 

ittng tiM hw dccinitm Jimt tlu' unicr tif Htmvmvn ivurnmnl im.-<.<!t!inl TIuh 

'uV-'l'r tftn fniidnf {cirda wart* ka|)|. atitl a wnc,'^ nf f’uuincH 

putt!..JIM of (ha nor InvaHtarn diviwnu nf litiKsk; atid Ik' Swt'daa and 

il!' ri.nnn f ‘u imt«'t'd(‘d U> miika d('n(r.n.sira(i..»i.s'(,f a 

U M i Hi hw^mul Afc»xandi'n hinvc*vc»r, who hnrf Hum^fnlcnl his htlu^t 

'm\ Knmtl ppinat' wuh ti!iah!(' In raiidcr him 

. a.s..i,sfanf(. Inwards the di-f.-nn. „f |(m aily, anIinpaP'd flm advatna' !,{ ll,,. 
lilt tnici.s, and giving flnaii Iinlflc un Ihc hanks of (ha Niwa gahmd a dreidvo 
v.<d.,ry Ih. uunu'dial.'ly huilf sirong forts on Iho spot to n' d Vu f ( , ■ 
.Td-ntpfs and .rtunmd in (riuinpt. to Novgorod. So signal wms tk III...,' 
now ol ilit* onainy (hat .Aioxamlcr wa.s honouri'd hy (ho .snrnam.'.if N'.wki 
"• <'pnmm,n,.r;ilion of il„. adiiovomont.. " *’> 

Nh'vd'i'd'l.'ivl*!* '"‘f ’““‘Siniportaid.. Alexander 

w-uu iv • it .) "I power .at home. '11,.. .,n„v was 

i' n hi. ‘'S .("•‘■■■•"••'I itdivpidily was no 1,.,,, ..emarkal.l.. 

til. 1 11. ...i...n ,iy -imdilms which were r.andy so siromdv develnoed in 'o 

i’.rll ih'.'a '."'an ! ‘■^'’TJ':"fodtaiis. Imweve,., alway.; j,.,alons uf their nmnieipal 
.t \!..^in'i’ .' i ‘ “■‘■"•.t “I Ihe iiioliv,.., ui tl„.,r nilfr.s, re, i.aed till* exteii, inn 
.M' ..ind.-i ... p.^^.,., .and, ap|.rrhrn..,ive that he would alm. e hi,-: advani-e... ■ 
kw n.iiinn rat...i agaiie i hi: pr„e....dintm. and at la: t hmke out iiiln n',,..,; 

‘ '""I !"• t'Hired at .mee from ihe eii\.m,ine 

lanv.h.v. n. the eonv,m„m of ids own inad.a,u,a,.y, «,a- unwitting 
\I,-I O, ! I ,! • 1 - ■”* *h" ■N"Vgorodi,am:: and. eonferrine upon 

■o th 1 " o T "1 i’'‘rai.a:.Iav!. I.e sm.t another of hi:: .■•’ns, 

.tl Ih. 0 ..jOr-t h,. penpie, In rnigll o\er I he dhsilhTf ed pro\inre, 

"■* X*'Vgnro.U.Ui... howev.-r, .. peediiy di.ruVefed their error. Hie Ikanei 
I'i inn’ t .'r’" '.’'!.''*’’ "I";'* !*“' •*' .M'-Vander, a .semml time ai.pe.aie.i 

( . ' '‘"‘I *he new priiiee, an iiifxiierieneed VMmii>; man made 

V: ‘rv ;‘‘:V "r"’;"r", '■‘■'r’.' twhiaonie:., ii::. 

pe I. , on,, di. .,t( h,..i. and, t.eme icw e.mum-ed lli.af .Mexaiefer u.as the 
m.\ in.ui wtio n.id.i rehrr,- )f„.!n f}.e,r dillirnllv, petita-ned him I,, return- 

’ ‘ \ .—...I .-.nha.-.v. head'd h i .' 

iratimate. and .Al-xamier W, Jd .in,,,, more plac-d 
“ "■‘'I "I ihe .ailuy. ;oi.i I.htmne.i a M.i-und urtorv orer liie 
, !•'' *" pt'-'!il h> file ohligaiiMie! under which tie laid hi.< 

'■I .1 t.-smunm at tli.-ir own insfum-e, the rrim^ ,,f ('overmnent, mid f-v 
•! «eiu t|,,ni (1„. po-.j-nee »,! a danveotm, he now itn hed on to 

.:t. am! r..n .-d fh.. n.mt.med for,-,.,4 ..f ,i (nj,],, ;,!)i;,nee of tlerman;.:, 

I ..Ilm'l i ‘‘'-“V'*' *■’* ’I**' '•! hake Peipus. 'lid'* exploit. which tlie 


i f t . I 

.i.p 
to • ; 

I > s.Hs 


^ i ^ 111 , AAfiP'll lilt’ 

hd lfi, »i(4 only olituined him ilie love and 
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admiration of his own'subjects, but speedily jjread his name every 

nart of the empire, until it finally reached the court of the Golden Horde, 
where it elicited an unusual degree of curiosity and applause. 

^ In the person of the prince of Novgorod, a new da^ of hope broke over 
Russia and nothing but the disheartenmg feuds of the chiefs checked the 
growth’ of that incipient desire for liberty which the ®f 

was calculated to create. Alexander was adapted to the occasion, and ii 
the disunited sovereigns could now have consented to forego their ^ow ani- 
mlitSs and to merge their personal differences m the common cause, Alex¬ 
ander was the instrument of all others the most fit to undertake the conduct 
of so gallant an enterprise. But it required an extjaordmary combmation ^ 

circumstances to awaken the I^ssian princes to a full ° rescim of their 
tion and to inspire them with resolution to set about the rescue of tn 
country from the chains of the spoiler. Alexander s epmple was useless 
He could do no more than demonstrate the possibility of ^ 

the reach of his own domain; but for all purposes of a national and extensive 
character, his exertions failed to procure any favourable results. 

On the death of the grand prince laroslav, w 

uassed unmarked by any events of importance, the khan mvited or rathei 
Lmmoned Alexander to the horde. A number of competitors or claimants 
fo?the grand princedom had already brought forward their petitions; some 
Ure lingering m person at the court; others were represented by ambas¬ 
sadors bearing rich tributes; and aU were m a state of 
pending the decision of the Tatar, ^exander alone was silent. The fame 
of his deeds had preceded him. He did not come to supplicate for an honou 
to which he felt that he possessed an unexceptionable claim, but he attencled 
as a point of duty, without reference to a nommation that could hardly inciease 
Ss Slarity. His independent bearing, his manly figure, and the general 
candour and fearlessness of his manners gained him at once the confidence 
and admiration of the khan, who did not hesitate to assure him that, althoug 
he had heard much in his favour, report had faUen short of his distmguished 

^^^Auspicious, however, as this reception was, it did not terminate in Mex- 
ander’s appointment to the suspended sceptre of Vladimir. The policy of the 
Tatar was to keep the order of succession in periodical uncertainty, so tha1 
the Russians might the more distinctly see how much the destinies of _ the 
country depended on his supreme will. It was not until Alexander paid c 
second visit to the horde, in 1252, that he was raised to the dignity of grant 
prince. It was accorded to him in a very gracious spirit, and he entered upor 
his new office with more earnest zeal than had for a long time before beei 
displayed by his predecessors. _ . , „ i i 

The first act of the grand prmce was an expedition agamst bweden, under 
taken with two objects; (1) to crush a formidable foe that occasional!: 
harassed the frontier districts; and (2) to give employment and opportunit; 
for pillage to his numerous army, which he had aheady taught to calculat 
upon the rewards of spoliation. The expedition terminated in victory. Th 
triumphant army laid a part of the Swedish territory under contributior 
succeeded in capturing a number of prisoners, and returned home laden wit 

spo^ese gyggegges and the skilful policy of the grand prince made the mos 
favourable impression on the mind of the khan, who now, whenever disser 
sions arose amongst the princes, either referred the adjustment of their diffe: 
ences to Alexander, or confiscated their dominions and annexed them to ti 







THH TIMK OF TATAR UOSl{XATinX 

1 A.0.1 

ininmhm Two lUHtancfs of tho latlor ^l.wriptiMU outv 1... 

<u;n-k tvlw'.n. \Uu!.- Aloxan.lor wna nt tlio Ih^IU of UU i.ro,.iM.ntv . 
pnnrt* ot Ki.;v aifortn hy aomc of tho iLuJu (’ali.olir 

ulna!. MK'Hiiiinl ItiH HllhiiUftfftoti to tho hi;. hoiiofssX 

siipiviuai'y nyor tho (•hiiiTlwH of his prindjinlity. Atiofhor [.liiicc, his hrotiuT*- 
111 -law. ii.iopfci n sttoilar oioasiins wltich was laitiallv (k-itsivo (o T- Hrs 
aia hitssrarts. Ilia khim, irrhahsl hy jimfoi-ilhiis w'l tliivt-llv al viri-uar 
Uith las util, <h‘jtm-<-;| thatii of fliHr HUfht.rity, anil (ransfiTm! (iioiM,.n> 
.all's to I H* uranii who, mTunlhig to sonic writers, was even asslsfc 1 

fiy the Iatars ill seizing tiooii (hem. .•■. i.'uu 

The trihute whieli hail ln«en originally inijHiml upon th<‘ Husshuts hv their 
roiatuerors ha. always h-en levieil hy tlu* princes, the khan heingsatisfi,' Vo 
leeene It nt their hatiik As the power of Alexander increasini, the khan 
gradually recahei! lias sysfeni of delegation, and adopted a more strict <m<i 
jealous mode of collect ion. The tit.it eonfrihution was Lisedut^ 
as tnhiife nioiicy, and they wen* left to procure it anumgsf their suhjccts as 
Ufll as lh<*y could. But it now assumed the shu{«> of a tax on persons and 
property, n order to mistire tjie regularity of its pavmeiit, and pro(,.c( ih,* 
khan Ilgams eviisions, latar othcers were appointed in everv distrii't to attend 
cxcltisiyely to (he rigid collection of the revenue. From this lax. which was 
imp.M'd without duslmction upon every Hussiaii, mid rated according (,, hV; 
m.'ans, the clergy aloim were exempt: ami even (licy, in one inst.amV. wen' 
•><t.'mp I'd o h., tax.', m later iimc.s; hut the khan who ..ouglU cufurc.' ii 
ua_'. ohligrd I,, yi.'ld to (lie liouhle argument of ionga'slahliclicd usaev and 

wriujify pnvrnts troin (!ic wc.'dthy iiionks. -anu 

II..' uru hurlliiai lay hi'.avily iipon the i.ia.plc. mid ih.' ui.ul.' in ishi.'li i) 
u:i .ail.av,-,! Ihn.ugh lurcign .a.llcctors, of tl,.' iiatmu of lliri,- ,,i-, 

.. 11 ,:u...rtiti.ailinua. riiiv.-rsat .lirmontont follou,.d |1„. i;,-, ....ulHaa-r 

i ii.-y u.-o- tr.'aiiMi_ uiih m.r.'.s,a'vi'.l .ii:pi.in*. It uawill, mv.ai' ,liiii,.„li v 

th.-\ .'.Milo .'arry 11, n Hi,.,-! f},,. (i,,.;,. unp..pular mi . i.,n, .ami i'n 

■">'1'' pine.':-, parlinilariy lit.' .a(i,-s wlmr.' (h.- popiil.aliou w.a- mor,. comt.act 
ati.t ti,.' cniiiimuu.'ation ot ,,i,ii,i,,j, f.apui .ami coinplcl,.. th.-v vv.'i'i' 

Ultli 1 hi.s un tli** Itniitl uu diinbt |»rni!iiri-»i 

in.T.'a .'.I M'v.'iit v ..n the ..tier: an,I a.a tic l.-vy a.lv.am-.'d, fiic t„.,.;,ni.' 

1-' < i'auli,,iia n, lhe,-xhihili,m oi ih.'ir Icehoga. and fIt,-coll.a'toir uior,' rigoroti.s 
aiid •!,' p,,t_ic. uhi.'h hatl aiuay.a U-.-n (l,c r.all\iiig pi.int l,,r tlw 

U' 'Tti'.u o) iiy.'d<.m m Hicv.m, t,.,,k the h'.a.l in thi. r.-voll agaimU llie kh.an'a 
mil la any 1 h,- .\,.via.ri.,ii.an-, to a man. ivfn. .-d i,, pav fh,- tax. and .-u-n 
llnv;,. to wn-ak tlaar v.aig.am,-.. up.-n the ofli,a-n: uho u.t,- .appoinl.'.i 

P. .’•'Il.'i'l 11, 11..' prill.'.' of \.oy,,rod, ..m- ,.f Ah-xami.'ra .-..n-, nna-d to 

.■xlnauiti,-, (,y in. i. pnhh.'an advi ,■!■.. Mint'lton.-d th.-,-,1,'.•karati.-na ot in.|i'> 
i-qn^uv f lii-; d»-frnitiiiatI*t|i fit fhi* tif' 

unn-uiifiiMiid a fiibutt. tht-*ir4nri:. hb riili*. 

|‘'iir't'iuiiit* iM-ptfii-i«la-i jmh, tip* r-fnirf’i* hI 

fiil* III t.:ir|,aa \kvU lhaf iiiiflu-r fhi^ 

unn . iiMf :its\ uffp-r t*! Ih*^ wviv in a fn*ialjfiM|i Im 

fv I I iBrnninl ib- kliaii, b* b* fa'MVtikrti tn 

1 * ilUj •ll.UiPr at ifit' iMiilif Ml flip .NWf*|.Tb UlabrtMnk in jR'I’f'-Mli Im apjBTtM* tlir 

114^ tiiiirp-il in ftirtnfv. n^lmkvA llir inlial.ilanKM liir 
haunn^l-iiilrti III*, .safrfy m| !!im rt.iiiiiryiiy tb-ir rMntniiiai\v,af*v»ir!y 

ra^M i-ri’H nf hm an»l finally armiiMiai iIim paytmiif <4 flir na\ !m fhi* 

4 * ...p’li?iii 1.4' ilii* latar tl»n tX^vgiirtiiiiaiiN iimI rniit'iiif, 
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They remonstrated against the imequal pressure of, 

that it feU more grievously upon the poor than iipon S adiuS 

were obliged to submit to such a penalty, it should 

nronortioWely to the means of mdmduals. Even this difficulty iy.e:^ndei 
TOS enabled to meet by assuming the responsibility of ^ 
a vexatious and ungrateful duty which, however, he 

afforded him the means of quellmg discontents that might have otherwise 
terminated in a sanguinary convulsion “ 


Death of Alexander Nevski; Appreciation of His Character 


In 1262, disturbances arose in the country of Rostov, fJ® 

became exasperated at the violence of the Tatar collectors of trffiute a cmi 
cil was called together and the collectors were driven out of f^ostov, Vladimir 
Suzdal Pereiaslavl, and laroslavl; in the last mentioned town the enrage( 
inhaStonts killed the collector Izosim, who had einbraced Mohammedanisn 
to become a Tatar tax-gatherer, and persecuted his former fellow-citizen 
worse than the Tatars themselves. Naturally such a,n occurrence coffi 
not be calmly passed over by the horde, and Tatar 
sent to take the Christians into captivity. In order to 
from the people, Alexander repaired a fourth time to the ^® 

evidently Lccessful, possibly because of the Persip War which was the. 
greatly occupying the khan Berge. But it was tos last work, foff f, 
horde; where he had passed the whole winter, a sick man, and died on th 
way back to Vladimir on the 14th of November, 1263; having laboure 
greatly for the Russian land, for Novgorod and Pskov, for^ all the gran 
princedom, and having given his life for the orthodox faith. By piesen 
ing Russia from calamities on the east, and by his famous exploits for tait 
and country in the west, Alexander gained for himself a glorious memor 
throughout Russia and became the most conspicuous historical persona^ 
in Russian history from Monomakh to Donskoi. A token of this jyrn™ 
brance and fame is to be found in the special narrative of his exploits tm 
has come down to us. “ The grand prince Alexander laroslavitch, says tl 
author of the narrative, “ conquered everywhere, but himself was nowhei 
conquered;” there came to Novgorod from the western^countries a famoi 
knight, who saw Alexander, and when he returned to his own land he san 
“I have gone through many countries and nations, but nowhere have 
seen such a one, no such king among kings and no such prince among princes 
and a siTni1a.r honourable mention was made of him by the khan. _ Whe 


OiliU. Oli.JU.JJ.ajj. .-***--. ^ - ^ 

after the death of his father, Alexander ea^ie to Vladimir, his coming w 
terrible, and the news of it new even to the mouth of the Volga^and tl 


Muscovite women began to frighten their children, saying: “ Be qui( 
the <u:and duke Alexander is coming! ” It happened once that ambassado 
were sent to him from great Rome by the pope, who had commanded the 
to speak to Alexander as follows; “We have heard of thee, 0 Prince, th 
thou art honourable and wonderful, and that thy country is great, thereto 
have we sent unto thee two of the wisest of our twelve cardinals, that th* 
mayest hearken to their teaching.” _ Alexander, having taken counsel wi 
his wise men, wrote down and described to the pope aU that had taken pla 
from the creation of the world to the seventh oecumenical council, and adde 
“All this is well known imto us, but we cannot accept your teachings 
Following in the footsteps of his father, Alexander gave much gold a: 
silver to the horde to ransom prisoners. The metropolitan Cvril was 








TIIK TIME OF TATAR DOMINATION 


M.!! 


fiann a.h,] 

f AM-andcr, wIhMi h. Urns ainu.umr.l 

o Ill.' My Wowtl chiltln‘n! l(‘:ini Ihal ilu- sun uf the lan.l uf 

Kussia has w-t; and nil tin' jK'oph* erbl out in ivpiv: “'rhtai wt‘ nurishi’v 
D was us vumd and agent of the klmii,” savs Hruerknur. “ ihai Alex¬ 
ander broke th(‘ r('.siKtaiu‘e of N'twgiirod and eotniielled it (o jmv trilaife 
On I he one hand represent mg (he ifiterests of the klniii and reoivssi,,.. the 
O‘\olls ol the hussians, <m Uh* <tther hand inollifving the anger of (hetli-m 
anti aetmg hkr a shnavd dij|h(mat, Alexantler represents a’euri.nis eomhi- 
najion ol egotism and patnobsni. We am not in the possession of snilirient 
e\ idene(‘Jo lorin a. just estimate of (he ineasuri' of his serviees or of his 
oi'portumstie pohey, but he iseertuinly a most inb-resting eharaeter in (hat 
umortunatu uiui disgnieeful perioii of iiusshm history.’^ 

The (hand Prinmhmi 

Midi the death of Alexander eonnneneed afresh (he Imrtful <'()ii(e.s(s 
ol lie pnnees tor ilie grand jirineedom. The .livision of interests which 
l.ad gradua ly grown tm amongst (ia* Tatars, greatly in.avased (he iniernal 
msm-ders " Kussiu Nogay, the '1 a tar _ chieftain, who had thrown off (he 
uih ol (he kh;m o Kiplejiak, asserted his sovereignIv in (hesoulhern prov ¬ 
inces, and contendeii apmst his rival of (he horde, 'fur (li.‘ right of tribute 
m many ihstriets which had hitherto acknowledged imi.Iieitlv the govern¬ 
ment ol the first conqueror. 1 his strife _ liet ween the ruling imwers pro¬ 
duced much trea('hery_ amonpt (he Itussian iirinces, who geiierallv allied 
(heiieelves to (he chiet wlio happened at the niomeut to olitain Ihh ascen¬ 
dency, amlwho thus played a, false game to assist, them in (he acconuilish- 
ment ol their oun individual objects. In this wav (liev wast.-d their siivie-Hr 
lor u iiciie\yr a prince j.rolifi-d by tiie ,..-ale of hisallegiaiic-x he paid ; o ilr-irlv 
lor tliea,,i lance «luch procured him the end he had in view, lliat the 
m : iicl, a ca: e wa.s ii.aially discovered to be a .-overe lo.s,-,. 'the grand priV.cc ■ 
doni ua-'the pri/.e lor which they all striigidcd; and in the .■oiilmitioi,;; wtiid, 
in,id.i-d the tniggle, almoMi every interior princinalit v became more enfeetded 

Alexander Nevski was one of the few great iiien v.ho, e name-' . land apart 
Iroiii the lumultuoii-i throng that crowd (hi* earlx' piaei-,, of Itu , ian hi lorv 
lie wa . a wi e .-.f alesmaii, and a brave sol,her. ills x ieP.rie-over tlie eiiemii-.’ 
ot hi eoimtry «eie n.,1 l,-,,a remarkahle for ciof.leP-ne,and bnlliancv 
tlian til: mea nrei ol dou,e-Uic improvement were de iineni hcd io prudenn* 

.Ihme . Ihe .Swedes, the 1 .itImaiiiap , and ilw Teutonic 

l.metit .■••xei.dlx gaxe way behin* him: la* enlari'e,! the boiiiirl. of hi ferri 
Ion. in piled til , army xvilh a be.' h spirit of aciivil v, tel,mil .-exend llii ,i-in 
citie that Irel been destroyed during tlie Tatar inva. ion , .-uid founded 
other. Ill well ,-ho,en situahoiei. Itu,da. un.i,.,- pi.i 

re.l,-,-m,-,t h,-r lalh-n loitiine but lie* unnalnral ho tilitx of tlie f.-udal i.rince*! 
to ll,e grand princedom, their hatred to any chief who, ;, xirliie- elevai,-d him 
above fh.-m, and the,!' iiiinou., ronllicf, an„,ng',( them eh, upon in- 
mlicani i-r.,m„i-. ,.i qu:,!i,-!, p:irdy-,e.| it„. elh.rt , ,.f Al.-xamier, ami d,.prived 
iiiifi oi ill,- power o! lemiei'ing fitaf -erviee to hi:- eoimtrx which ia- ua; i-mi. 
n, ntfv (piddled to coni-T. lie, fame wa*i ;-o univ<-r;;d, that hi- death gave 
uijity fh*' *?! 1% lf'r”h l»iir I nf mi|d r. I if iMiih Hi,s 

uppn,aching ,lecea,se wa,-t .-.Iiid to have heen Iieilitied to Ihe metropolitan hv 
a von-,, liopi Ib-aveii; and .-is the body lay in (he eolltn, tie- dem! man was 
; aid t,i haxe o|M'i(eii one of his haitils, as ilic pravei* o| ab -ohdioii wa, • poKeii 
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by the officiating clergyman. These miracles obtained Alexander a nich 
amongst the Russian saints; and, less in honour of his real merits than m 
attributed powers, he was duly canonised after death. Some centoie 
subsequently, a monastery was raised to his memory by Peter i, and in 
relics were removed to St. Petersburg with extraordinary ceremonies c 
devotion. An order of knighthood was afterwards institut^ in his 
which ranks amongst its members some of the monarchs of Europe, ihes 
facts connected with the reputation of Alexander Neyski m Russia ai 

memorable, as proofs of tlie veneration i 
which he was held.^ 

The khans committed a serious fan 
in preserving a grand prince; it was a sti 
more striking one, and a consequence ( 
the first, to place in his hands a sovereignl 
disproportioned to those by which he m 
surrounded, to select him for too long a tin 
from the same branch, and to give hi] 
armies to establish himself, and the meai 
of seducing even themselves by the mo 
costly presents. The consequence of th 
was, that the appanaged princes dared n 
enter so readily into a contest with tl 
grand princes, who were already more po"^ 
erful than themselves, and were so formi 
ably supported. Not daring to contei 
with them, they turned their arms again 
each other, and thus enhanced by their ov 
weakness the strength of the grand prince 
Nevertheless, till 1324, that is, for a ce 
tury posterior to the Tatar invasion, t. 
power of the grand princes was doubtfi 
but then, amidst the crowd of pretende 
to the grand princedom, two rival brand: 
made themselves conspicuous, and t 
other princes of the blood resigned 
them an arena, in which the scantiness 
their own resources no longer permit! 
them to appear. One of these branches was that of the princes of Tver; t 
other that of the princes of Moscow.s^ 



Muscovite Woman 


THE GROWING ASCENDENCY OP MOSCOW 

Moscow becomes a princely appanage at a rather late date, although if 
mentioned in the chronicle as early as 1147. The place is also called Kuti 
kovo. With this appellation there is connected a tradition, which see 
quite trustworthy, that Moscow had belonged to a certain Kutchka, and 1 
cln-onicle also speaks of the Kutchkas as relatives of the wife of Andi 
Bogoliubski and of his murderers. It seems that the first prince of Mosc 
was Michael laroslavitch, who died in 1248. Other princes are mentioi 
as having been at Moscow before that time, but it is difficult to dec 
whether they resided there temporarily or permanently. The true line 
Moscow princes begins with Daniel Alexandrovitch [a son of Alexan 










ix'M'N-.vnox 

Itin iiKUTira in lai.a i,ho sNor of Usbek Khan. I(, was 11,™ lh-,1 •,ro.r 

jvrnlh „r hv ,l,.t.,,li,.„ luri, ,„„1 taki,,,;- Irit.riH'llk",!;: v al L'i 

khan s sister, aiui Kava, ^i, a latar giaieral, who came to in (.’the orince r 
Moscow in posstwiou nf the grand princu'dom * 

For j’shek, ;,ft(T havii^ prefernai ami supnorted Ih,' rid,Is <,F Mi,.i,-,el 
o I ver to tl,e pmaml principality, hml change,1 l,is miml in Km- of 

.Moscow, who had liecom,* his hroliier-in-Iaw. Tlie enniiiv„r fsl,..i- i 

nniiaimal snspend,.,!. until his sister, tl^wife ,‘f I f 

|\ ichael, axpiird at- Tv,‘r. luri (hen hastened to llie horde niid'''',cl*use!l 

- he entrust,*,! tin* inv,*stigation of th,* nir- ir ,' 

Ka\ndgi, aj>jK*arnd to Ihe surninoas; fhe vamailslHHl nasstHl i' 

vaiapuslier, wh,nn he cause,! to he put. (,> ,lentlr an, Vlio • “a 

•Jlpsvow wa.s appoint,.,! gmn,l {irince !n (hi* plai-eOf his ,, nh-r,-,! rir.l t n'-'o') 

IS triumph was s lort: h,.ing aceus,*,! of wifhhohling the ri |, In ^ 

lull I\.,i; 1, .sm'iiam,..! Kolita,' priiic,* of .Mosi-ow, tVliek immfdi-ih.lv 
gauj \ kidimir and .\ovgor,„l, th,- ,loul,l,. possession ,,f uhich alwaw, i. 
giiished the grand prim.fdom. 'i’his laim-ession formed, in 11,,. hand'''of I'vu, 
'■"'“''•'■'‘"V of 'C.i..h Tv,.r, u,.ak..n..,! .as it was did i;;, m 

.. 

tier.. I..rin tho in,, limalr,..! ami f,.v,.nty y.-am of the n-iim of the hramd, 

Kaiii'-l'*ke U’u-; inns, under han 1, ilenoininaled 
• i . . . on t^ .-ui epoeh; i! ,.xhi!,il;, Ih,. a::,.endaiirv of this,,e,.o„d ,,nm, 
pro, . . ! .Mo;r,,w,.\,.rhia,suhje,.ts: an asc.-ndanev th,- increase of which u ' 
•di.il uiliav.,., iindcr he, Mi.N.es'ors: and for which.'.-,! th,-oui-et ihi Pi-uich 
<>1 the huriL-i was indchle.i lo th,. supp,,rl ila-v r,.e,.iv,.d from' (I,,. Ta'fti-f 

lie ilul ,'iv',na’inel.“'i tke throne, thm ‘...'.m' 

' A , ■ ’liiewd and con i«i, n! policy towards the honle. It was not 

h..t oi tl„- pi-inces ot I ver which thus acted, lit, the eontjnrv flicv ■om.. 

his 'prinnj aA'y!''"^ 

Ti5T,iVV'^ puru.d a differ,-ni system; flaw no .iouhf, 

mii I-d nVi ,’’ r '1"' IbosiiuiH must h,. 

a i fi'neo ,! to suf.jecf and unite (he latl,.r Wifhuut. the 

i Ictn ' n iV, /''l iV"""'!' ♦‘''P'*'i^ed the tlanghtiTS of lh!‘ 

wh Iv " 1 7 * »{'!"'.''*'cd to h,. 

Hif iliti 


,%% it, I, 
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Now this policy,'which, at the commencement of the Mongol inyasic 
acauired for Alexander Nevski the empire of all Russia, gave it, seventy-fo 
teSSr still more completely to Ivan I: for the sway of the Tatars w 
then more recognised; the Russians were more docile to their yoke, _ and t 
cities which composed the grand principality were more powerful in thei 
selves and also by comparison with the rest of Russia, which became da 
more and more exhausted. The wealth of Ivan I was another cause of t 

^^^rcomplaints of the prince of Tver, in 1323, prove that Imi I, gra 
' prince of Moscow, when he undertook to execute the vengeance of his broth 
Llaw Usbek, against Tver, was also entrusted with the collecting of t 
tributes; which, however, he retained, mstead of sending them to 
Ivan Kalita, his brother and successor, profited by this example. Thus 
was that bv making themselves lieutenants of the khan, the Muscoy 
m-and princes first became the collectors, and finally the possessors, of 
taxes tWughout the whole of Russia; and thus they succeeded to all 1 
rio'hts of conquest enjoyed by the Tatars, and to their despotism. 

“ There can be no doubt that one of the most copious sources of power 
those sovereigns was the periodical census and the perpetual imposts, so al 
to feudalism, and especially to a feudalism of princes: these imposts a 
censuses nothing but the Tatar conquest could have established, and tl 
were inherited by the grand princes. Already, in the first half of the io 
teenth century, these taxes had rendered Ivan Kalita rich enough to purch 
entire domains and appanages,^ the protection of Usbek Khan,_ and the r 
ference of the primate, who removed his residence from Vladimir to Mosc( 
by which means the latter city became the capital of the emphe. , _ 

It was by virtue of his authority as collector for the Tatars that v 
Kalita practised extortion upon his subjects. We see him requmng a don 
tribute from the Novgorodians, under pretext that such was the will m 
Armed against the Russians with the dread inspired by the^ ia 
name, and against the Tatars with the money of the Russians; intoxicaf 
the Tfhan and his courtiers with gold and adulation in his frequent J<^rn 
to the horde; he was enabled, as lord paramount, to bring about the 1 
union of all the appanaged princes against his competitor, the prince of 
whom he drove from Pskov and from Russia, being aided by the primate y 
the thunder of the church, then heard in the empire for the first time, 
nobility imitated the clergy. Impelled either by fear, or cupidity, sev 
boyars of other princes rallied round this grand prince, preferring the fief 
so rich and so potent a lord paramount to those of the petty princes wl 
they abandoned. _ - _ , , 

Ivan Kalita pushed forward with horrible vigour in his ambitious car 
“Woe, woe to the princes of Rostov!” exclaims Nicon, “because their po 
was destroyed, and everything was concentrated in Moscow.” In fact, f: 
the which he fortified, Ivan proclaimed himself the arbiter of 

kinsfolk; he reigned in their principalities by the medium of his boyars; 
arrogated to himself the right of being the sole distributor of fiefs, judge, 
legislator; and if the princes resisted, and dared to wage against him a ws 
the public good,^ he hurried to the horde, with purse in hand, and denuncia 


^In tlie governments of Novgorod, Vladimir, Kostroma, and Rostov, and tlie citi 
Duglitcli, Bielozersk, and Galitch. — [See Karamsin, and an act of Dmitri Donskoi.] 

a From 1333 to 1339 the princes who held appanages espoused the cause of the prin 
Tver against the grand prince of Moscow, whom they called a tyrant. In 1339 the ^ 
prince of Moscow returned to the horde, and so terrified Dshek Khan by his denuncia 








rui!; TIME OF TATAK BOMINATION 

{ A.li. j 

oi!,his liiw: nrul tlie Khorf-sighUnI Uafiok, dm'iwd hv tliisaiuhiiious inonifur 
was nuiKih 1C (‘Uough to discnihamuMH hiin (.f flic mast, dangerous of lii.' cor. 
pedtors, wlimii he cotisigiied to frightful toriuciits. 'Hie j!i-ince of Tver -n 
ins son were th(> most remarkable victims of this atrocious poliev. ^ 

of p„ which, fruiii the period of thi' first (ivenvliclmin<i 

l.ussni b.\ the_ latars, had emniieipated itself from its yoke h-ul nou 
s'come a comluermg state. About. l.TiO, Ocalimiu, its leadci- seiia-ll „ he 
kusMan aiipamige.sot Uu; south and west, whicli had iongeeasec to lie i.men. 
<•!>( upon the grand j.rmcipality of \Tndimir. Kiev. (lal'rtch, SA hin a c 

smuHunes bilhuaiuan, sometimes Polish or Hungarian: driven lo'ilso' • 
riu ii mh.ibitaiit.s emigrated: they formed the two military iviiublics ot the 
/.ipaoigians and ((.s.s^ {)„„ unforfuieite 

I . 1 i^.unsr uu links and latars, between whom they were sitiiafcl- -m,! 
thus to embarrass the eoimmmieafion between those two peoples whom a 
‘•niumon religion, origin, and interest conspired to unite ’ ‘ ’ 

r / • !*'■“» ''•««. f!" Jlw olhiT hand, repeopled by uiifortim-iie 

fugilnesjioin tlu* .southern Uu.ssian jirovinees, who .sought refugi* at Mo-'cow 
he empire , is true. lost in extension; but it was thmi reriderml ua’m 

. 1^ ■ , ■ ■"* r‘‘’'*''>”><‘d could not, in point of resources be <-om. 

p. led with the grand principality. Afterall, it was mueh better lhai the Ia| p',■ 
.1 I id OIH d,iy hav(> li; recover isane provinces from a foivimi foe Ih-m from 

"''‘"“'I "'-il "f t,, 

Ihus, ffut ma(‘luavt‘ili;;tn oi Ivan f)n).siH*nnl If u> n 1 1 n 

wa.a w.-lt-d .• till lurltH-r liv the prohf ari ing fn,m ih- cu,.lo.u'^" ' 

^llrh IM'I-e thr rapid .■ll.-ct . of the lir t loo whirl, I wo, .1 > 

Mo'r,,w : but w. .dcdliooH.oe Ihegieal Hmilri iLekoi 
i . .-w’oi.V' . !r' I '■ Miininmtol f,, 

l.rir..,. . s' V oi-■( , Sr,-Kwrau.Oit. I 

.f tkr , rii " ' ' I'•‘‘'“I" ..f oio-r W.-r.' f.,r O.r 
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establish them 4^ Sle^t^f“ Se W 
the .edth> 4|^“‘“ui™-rhaw S allusiol to his teases, 
surname of The rm ^ ^ ^ the poor, which is said to have beer 

as to the PFf; m a later period, the constantly progressive 

always jn^esof Moscow en&led them to enfeoff directly fron 

tiL hundred thousand boyar foUowers; and next, to keej 
up a bo7y Sre^a?tXs, sufficiently strong to reduce their enemies anc 

theh subjects. /i/a-nsaontrfltinn of nower which Ivan Kalita commenced 
This system the sceptre with the tiara, and b] 

dtacT mie/rf sSSiW his horrible b,E skilful Mchia 
restoring the direct pro „„„„„ages' finally, the fifty years’ repos 

velism against Sid^to^§ieir ^dissensions, the Tatars permittee 

which, thank ^ ^ + 1^0 circumstances which entitle Ivan to be cor 

Russia to after Alexander Nevski among the most remarl 

sUered ss stotog next ^^^der ^ 

n b| S /e^^in it as\he only safe roa 

rceStSfrf powefroujrt aboui great changes from ISf 
to 1329; as at « epo* 

Ste ttoS rfthel^Jl^S heeSne the raUy.i^ point oUhe Ru 
• ’ the consciousness of their strength, it inspired them wii 

sians; along wth the conscio^^^ This good understanding wa 

in realitv^an^effect of the ascendency which a direct and sustained succe 
SoS ffi a sffilrSanch of the Ruriks, had already given to it over all t 

others. 


TJie Prind'ple of Direct Succession 


Tn fact sometimes natural justice, sometimes oriental negligence ai 
cupidity, often the fear of being disobeyed, and lastly, and espeaally, t 
nower and riches of the princes of Moscow — whose presents ® 

passed those of the other princes — all these motives had induced the kffi 
to ahow the succession to the grand princi;^hty to descend regularly fr 
father to son in the branch of Moscow.^ This natural order of success: 
Dmitri Donskoi, in 1359, established by a treaty, in which his kinsmen c( 


>c!pp thp treaty of Dmitri Donskoi witli Vladimir Ms uncle, wlio promised to pay to ] 
tke tlbuteof Ms apmn^/wMck bore tke name of the kkan’s tribute; and tbe second to 
witTi the same VladSiir, by whicli the latter prince engaged that his boyars ^ should pa] 
Dmitri the same tax which the grand prince might think proper to impose on his own bo> 0 
3 It was thus that, in France, in 1445, Charles VII took advantage of the exaction^ of 
English and of the terror which they inspired, to render perpetual the temporary taxes, 
tn keen un a nermanent corps of twenty-five thousand men. 

® Usbek it is true, with macchiavellian policy, designated all the children of Ivan I a^. 
successors- but, in 1840, he allowed Simeon, the oldest and ablest of them, to make himself 
master of the throne. lanisbek Khan nominated Ivan II, the brother of Simeon, after his d( 
STd that of his children, to the exclusion of a prince of the branch of Tver or Nevski. A pi 
Dmitri of the Nevski branch, who had been made grand prince by a whim of Naurus KJ 
was deposed in 1363 by Murat Khan, who chose Dmitri Donskoi, grandson of Ivan I, and so 
Ivan IL Taktamuisch also gave the throne to Vasili II, the eldest son of Donskoi (1* 
Lastly Ulu-Mahomet nominated Vasili III, son of Vasili 11, and father of the great Ivan 
whom this long succession rendered so powerful that he completely crushed the horde. 




Till.; timk op tatak domination 

«;nu-.l to jvmmncp th<; tiiodo of Hummim fmm hA.thor to hrnfl,m. i< 
u;:,-, thi' oKist iviiiarkuhlii mutuiu; thom Yiiulituir tli(> Ht-.v, D. 

Iiunc.l fn Ili(‘,s,i,i 1.VC( uc-ifi(in Okm - , 0»'IH lit'r hciUK Iraiis- 

'•l*' fi.,.ira.nhitiAn 1 ufa » i, ^ folhavod 

';:'F;;:YiT''iT7T""'" 

’ ;o„i inu. .ni: villr olarJ tin a.. V v , , l" "7 ’ 

hi, M J I Ilf ^ I* ■ . . /«r‘ j it wjM iiM a hriiif’f ni’ thi* 

.7'::.;:''';,'! ’ ...... a....',.7:i'.r,'.:.;l' 

_ • , •»•> h.-u apiaoHj...,, J uil! ..xi.lHm wl.v, in lah. O,,. 

I ' ■ I i - u .Vif l" up {.in. -.0,1 },ia aj.panar,. f-. 

^. ai Ihr oml.v,- j.. la |.a fauir.i aoU in th.-ir 
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+1 ^ Erinoe of Moscow entrusted them with the government 

interest; as the substituted the nobles in the place of the prince's. 

of the appanages and thus sub^^^^^^^ 

A very subdued those princes, and, on 

on the one hand, ^^he ene 8^ ^ boyars. According to Karamsm, 

the other, his P.^ • j^nd iealousy of the tyssiatchsky of Moscow 

it is more espemUy then pr^^^^ ^ . .f ^ ^^^une, 

(the boyar o the c^^y, or oUhe 

elected by preceding reign, another tyssiatchsky of Moscow, 

pSfn« oF e“ n & bSyJ^rs of tho grand princo. had boon 

this^hSeditary protection affordcnl by the grand princes of Hie 
When this neieai y i Moscow branch was once fairly es* 

- , - t it 1 - _ _ i? ... O T\- 


tnblishcd, the nobles of each ap¬ 
panage, who constituted its army 
had thenceforth an asylum, and, af 
it were, a tribunal for redress, t( 
which they could appeal wheneve; 
they were dissatisfied with thei 
in-ince. It was this which mad 
Tver fall before Ivan Ealita, fo 
tho sovereign prince of that firs 
and last rival of Moscow havin; 
prefem'd to his boyiirs the pciopl 
of Pskov, who had defended Inn 
the former withdrew to Moscow. 

The power of Ivan Kalita bein 
once raised by the latars aid, an 
by tho rc-cstablishment of the d 
rect line of succession, and tho: 
oughly developed by his son an 
grandson, Simeon the Proud an 
Dmitri Douskoi, it followed, as 
natural consequence, that ho wl 
was most able to reward and ' 

nunish drew around him, and retained, the whole of the nobles. 1 he 
punisn a e streno'th of the appanaged princes; their defectio 

completed thVsubiugation of the princeL Dmitri Donskoi wr 
in ow’ fn^ealitv sovereign, as is proved by his treaties with the priiic 
who held appanages, all of whom he reducecDto be his vassals. And, accor 
£v nSSSing the appanages which he gave to his sons, and t 
dissensiS^which arose out of that error — an error as yet, perhaps, unavoi 
able — the attachment of the nobles, for which we have ]ust assigned a i( 
son always replaced the legitimate heir on the throne. 

’Already, so early as about 1366, the Russian princes could no lo f 
ventoe to contend against their lord paramount by any other means th 
Wenunciations to the horde; but to what khan could they be addressc 
Discord had created several; what result was to be hoped from 'thom . 
amnno- -[hpmselves the Tatar armies had ceased to be an available foi 
The iourneys to the Golden Horde, which had originally contributed to k( 
the Russian princes in awe, now served to afford them an insight into ' 
^reakness of Lir enemies. The grand princes returned from the horde w 

TYiiD-ht iiRTirn with imnunitv: and their competit 



Dmitri Donskoi 
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with oiivoys «n(l hhtors, whic!» pvftn thoy w,.ll ,. ,. , 

of no avail. If, wan, than, oliviouH in IliiuKiit ilm'i ii 'i ^ Iw 

was at iMo.scnw; to hava pwoursa to its minporfc was a* nuin't'r 
1 ho }) 0 f iy lirinocs coiild obtain it only by t!«• sacri W ,*f h 
and thus a 1 uf th.an brra,no_va.s.sai.s (o tfu* Knind prino.; IlnlaV"' 

M*t did a pii'at man arist- mon‘ oppoptimcly than this Dmifri ti 

oooupatiuii'E^^ 

Kn:,l OW„l, prl,,,,, Uitim.u,/,, ^ .“if:'; "';'' ' 

(■onflu-f, Moscow itself wa.s twice In'Kieittal itnd r iiist eii-,. J. 

been for its HtoH(‘ walls the recent u-neL- , f f,’ “'I'' fallen, had it not 

•" I'"*' ... 

(‘lianmMl. 'Fhr liinlr f lu.» * V ; ‘ t ^ itinths 

l-a-1 a.-w rest or... hot he l‘{ „.s.sia_ns a iJ mlhhume hi't rell'i^l?"! [’e’^'S 

i-na*: ‘ ^ f their m-and' pn:'*; !;;;; 

Muse..vy in se.an.!:‘:f’ J!; . ; 

IShy";:; ^ 

tt"'"'^i.'in inaneAs iVain till irhi;;^ -f all the 

tl.e Ki-nud prini'e, and h. joiil «iih him aim'ini tir.’lmoi!;.'*’'' ''' **’ 

/Ac Jtii/f/t- uf {hr Jhiii i,r Kulihirii f .i,/> j 

.. 

h; ''"-l' ■‘ii 

.. ... "»■--■■■■ei 

* l»|'i I., 

[• lVi,.oii 1„ «,t»l ! 
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over to the assault. The grand prince immediately; transported his battalion 
across the river, and then turned the vessels adrift, in order to cut on all hope 
of escaping by retreat, and inspire his men with a more desperate valou 
against an enemy who was three times stronger in numbers, ihe ngn 
began. The Russians defended themselves valiantly against the furiou 
attacks of the Tatars; the hosts of combatants pressed in such numbers t 
the field of battle, that multitudes of them were trampled under loot by tn 
tumult of men and horses. The Tatars, continually relieved by fresh bodie 
of soldiers as any part was fatigued by the conflict, seemed_ at length to nav 
victory on their side. Nothing but the impossibility of getting over the nvei 
and the &m persuasion that death would directly transport them from, tn 
hands of the infidel enemy into the mansions of bliss, restrained the Russian 
from a general flight. But all at once, at the very moment when ever^hin 
seemed to be lost, a detachment of the grand prince’s army, which he ha 
stationed as a reserve, and which till now had remained inactive and unot 
served, came up in full force, fell upon the rear of the Tatars, aim thre' 
them into such amazement and terror that they fled, and left the Russiar 
masters of the field. This momentous victory, however, cost them dea 
thousands lay dead upon the ground, and the whole army was occupied eigl 
days in burying the bodies of the dead Russians; those of the Tatars were le 
uninterred upon the ground. It was in memory of this achievement tm 
Dmitri received his honourable surname of Donskoi. 9 


Significance of Battle of Kulikovo 

The chronicles say that such a battle as that of Kulikovo had never befo 
been ^own in Russia; even Europe had not seen the like of it for a long tiin 
Such bloody conflicts had taken place in the western half of Europe at tl 
beginning of the so-called Middle Ages, at the time of the great migration 
nations, in those terrible collisions between European and Asiatic armie 
such was the battle of ChMons-sur-Marne, when the Roman general savi 
western Europe from the Huns; such too was the battle of Tours, where t 
Frankish leader saved western Europe from the Arabs (Saracens). Weste 
Europe was saved from the Asiatics, but her eastern half remained long op 
to their attacks. Here, about the middle of the ninth century, w 
formed an empire which should have served Europe as a bulwark agair 
Asia; in the thirteenth century this bulwark was seemingly destroyed, b 
the foundations of the European empire were saved in the distant northwei 
thanks to the preservation of these foundations, in a hxmdred and fifty yes 
the empire succeeded in becoming unified, ^consolidated — and the victo 
of Kulikovo served as a proof of its strength. It was an omen of the trium 
of Europe over Asia, and has exactly the same signification in the history 
eastern Europe as the victories of CMlons and Tours have in that of weste 
Europe. It also bears a like character with them — that of a terrible, bloo 
slaughter, a desperate struggle between Europe and Asia, which was 
decide the great question in the history of humanity: which of these two pa 
of the world was to triumph over the other. 

But the victory of Kulikovo was one of those victories which clos 
border upon grievous defeats. When, says the tradition, the grand prii 
ordered a count to be made of those who were left alive after the bati 
the boyar Michael Aleksan^ovitch reported to him that there remained 
all forty thousand men, while more than four hundred thousand had been 
action. And although the historian is not obliged to accept the latter sta 
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men! liler.'illy, vef the mti.t here j-hf M the Hvitii- mi.l the ,!e'ei 

great nn,...,lam-e Id.m Four j.ritme,., thirteen a a k .j ! 

iimnaaf.Ty ui 1 mns:,, were Hinmig the slHin. If ia fJr tiha reas.m fhaf in e 
*-'-i t.nrralive,s„t the.ieleat e.f Mutmi vveaee theevem renre-.enini ' , 

Ha n ua . ; n at j,.v m luis.'^ia, jifiya the eijrnnieler, inti there uais njsu srivit 
guet o\er thoae .slaiij hy Mamni at (he (he land ..f Huasia was heret't it!' 

•i l \o)e\nds (eaptanisl ati.l men and all kin.is ur warriera. and' fheretln- 
■ thri.nghunt all (he land nf Hnwia. 1( was (his den-mu 

li-' mt-' '^’=‘«=“--'^«shur(-iiv,.-i triut.tph uvlr Ih- 


TiiK iw (i:is2 

Tla; imiuedinte an.| in.witiihle mwerineiua* uf th.' I,a(t|.« was a staisible 
!<sim-tiun (.1 !h.‘ tussinn army. The mnuhers that fell hef-.n' the 
euul. iH.l he easily nr S{Ma-diiy mtpjilie.i: n<,r were lh<; means uf a fi-Wi 

!-(! nhd had alrea-ly exluuisted their jHipulation; .nil (he nanult' nrih- 
cipahties had euntnlnited m iiwirly e-jmil proportion, ami the maiOritv 
<• he rest of f h.> empire was eoinpo.sinl of persons who were unaceuslonCi to 
(h<> use„l arms, having h-nn. -‘xelusively oeeupknl in tillage or -.ommer-e 
imst. emaims a.ua.s, whieh ,l,d not damp lh<- j.ly of 11,.. vi-'tory, or .lin,i.,i,4 
If., it_.ll imi-iiil.mee, i»resenfed to the uui-laindjle fo,' a la-w temptation for 
no.HMiig llie h-inler. hut it. wa.s not uulil two of the w.auilerinr lionie.s ha-l 
Innuet! a jn,,I,a,t the _'rai.ars wer.. able to uu-lertake li;; eut.a'pri;',. 

1 ill pi. p II iliiai.s lor It oeeuineil Hi, an two year;!. In i;.;,SL’. the hnnle,; <'f th.. 

1 ..U .Old the \oig;t uiut.'d, and miikiny a .l.-.-eeiil ,ip,„, the rnuiliia- pr.-viu.. 

' lara iMnseew. Ti,.. eity had h-.ai previmr Iv 

hilili. d 1 ,\ the I.e.-ir:; wii i ;.lnuiy nmip.-irts and irmi e;a(e.;; ;uid Itmilri 
till line with r.,nlideiire |l,e mvili.-ihili I y . .f I h--f. at ill,-;, 11 , ,na, lefi tl,e eaiulai 
111 ll.e.'lrugeni hr mawnah:. wliileli.-inipnidentu- went inU. t!.e iut.aiMr 

Ill .al,. eiire 111 the la.iir ,if ,lane.-r . lav.aii .■.ar terua! it.it 
mumig I l.ie i,e,a,-eal,!e p.ari ,,f th,- infialatam., parlieularlv the elerav wh., 
relied upmi hr; .•u.-rgi.-,; ,,i, f!„- mo-t ininy .u-ra.i..,,.:. The metr,;r.M'lii:,n 
:H;e.iuii_.;.med to a gr.-at utimher,,! the eiti;aai.'. left I h.-eity up,,n t he apj .r. .aeh 
.'i the l.atar; . 1 he laiiall gairi,:..n that remained ma.Ie :m in.-fseefuai . limv 

on th,. rampart', an.! the Tatar,;, wh.. might not olh,a-wi,;e have gained their 
Mhje,.t, pn-wailed iii-on th,. timidity of the Ihr, .i.-n,.;, whoeo,. enied to .-amtu 
late upon j.-onu e ,4 pardoiv Tlie Talar; nho-ru-d th.-ir pledre u, tho 
m"l;m,... a ; i!,e\ had .iota- in ,-very eimilar ea. hy availinr them ehe- ,4 

l. te fir t o|ijiorlllMIy to Uolafe it. They lio ;;.ioli,.r entered Mo eoW than flii-V 
ga\e 11 tee ihm.e-, atid ioa.; ;aered every living pen 01 , ih.-v m.-( in the 
■■treef, . liaMiig gmited th.ar n-venge with a terrih!,. .Tene'of daughter 
and i.onJaeratioii, they r.-tunied home, !,iaii,4i,.d with having re.lurr-.'i tf.e 
gnuM prmr.-.i,,s„ ,,i.,.e_more, after tlteir own hr.hion. h, r.uhj,‘..ti,,n. Th,-v 
.li.l hot pereeis,. iiiaf in (hi,... exeriTw. of hntf.Hl rage thi'V ;.tn-ngih..ued the 

m. i:;i pov...r i;,n.,,ia, l,y gtvtng an iiieren e,l motive t.’i r., operation ami 

t'V i.-i.dermg the ahhorren,.,. of their yok,- ...fill m,.re hitter than hef.-r,-. .\11 

Hiry lit* ifvil waTf |4jyaitpil and uf au|tuHurifv: rilhur imf 

tieeihng, 01 . not e.>m|irehentiing, the .silent ami nn.seen progress of’lh.at atreiigth 
Hlii..|i ..omt.med opnnon ae.juire..i im.ier the pre.ssure of hiimi fyramiv. 

INiuIh, tfiiii In ruiajtullni ulifu intirt* In jiur- 


ruMt»uy f 111.* |t 
rrlini u|»(iM hi 
sjuj *:U5!*d i h 
i'l tliu 1al;i,F,", 


I'itu U|Hi|i ;d |,rt 
ifrMiiiitM* a ; I h**i 

I!ir fir I (*1 tt ii'f 1 
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form the humiliating" penance of begging his dignity at the hands of th 
khan. Empire had just been within his grasp; he had bound up the shh 
tered parts of the gi’eat mass; he had effected a union of sentiment, and 
bond of co-operation; but in the effort to establish this desirable end, he ha 
exhausted the means by which alone it could be perpetuated. Had tl 
Tatars suffered a short period more to have elapsed before they resume 
the work of spoliation, it is not improbable but that a sufficient force couJ 
have been raised to repel them; but they appeared in considerable number 
animated by the wildest passions, at a time when Dmitri was unable 1 
make head against their approach. The result was unavoidable; and tl 
grand prince, in suing to be reinstated on the throne from which he wi 
\’irtually expelled, merely acquiesced in a necessity which he could not avei 
But the destruction of Moscow had no effect upon the great princip 
that was now in course of development all over the empire. The grar 
princedom was still the centre of aH the Russian operations: the grand prim 
was still the acknowledged authority to which all the subordinate rule 
deferred. Wliile this paramount virtue of cohesion remained unimpaire 
the incursions of the Tatars, however calamitous in their passing visitation 
had no other influence upon the ultimate destiny of the country than th 
of stimulating the latent patriotism of the population, and of convincir 
the petty princes, if indeed any further evidence were wanted, of the di 
astrous impolicy of wasting their resources in private feuds. 


THE DEATH OE DMITRI DONSKOi; HIS PLACE IN HISTORY 

The example of Dmitri Donskoi had clearly pointed out the course whn 
it was the policy of the grand prince to follow; but, in order to place his ov 
views beyond the reach of speculation, and to enforce them in as solemn 
manner as he could upon his successors, that prince placed a last injuncth 
upon his son, which he also addressed in his will to all future grand prince 
to pemevere in the lofty object of regeneration by maintaining and strengthe: 
mg the domestic alliances of the sovereignty, and resisting the Tatars un 
they should be toally driven^ out of Russia. His reign of twenty-sew 
years, crowned with eventful circumstances, and subjected to many fluct 
ations, established two objects which were of the highest consequence 
the ultmiate completion of the great design. Amidst all the impedimen 
that my in his way, or that sprang up as he advanced, Dmitri continm 
his efforts to create an order of nobility — the boyars, who, scatter 
through everj' pan of tlm empire, and surrounding his court on all occasio 
of political impOTtance, held the keys of conjjnunication and control in th( 
hands, by which the mea^ of concentration were at all times facilitate 
That vas one object, involving m its fulfilment the gradual reduction 
the power of the potty princes, and contributing mainly to the security 
the second object, which w^as the chief agent of his designs against the Tatei 
In proportion as he won over the boyars to his side, and gavt them an interc 
in his prosperity, he increased the power of the grand princedom. The 
elements of his plan: the progressive concentration of the empii 
and the elevation of the grand prmcedom to the supreme authoritv ^T 
checks mat he met m the prosecution of these purposes, of which the desce 
01 the Tatar .army upon Mosew was the prLipal, slightlv retardS b 
never obscured, his progress. The advances tfint Ra J retaraea, D 

It did not require the attestation of his dyina; instruetinns”+n^^ evidei 
ot hiB Me: i, .as visibly exempUiW 




'j’ri}: TfMi: of T.\TA!i: tio.MfN.rrio.v 


fniMlA.D.I 

hHcitunfry: in fht> alfcrt*.! of .'um-Fiv: .-i;:.! in in.* -rneni -ni.mi i..i 
ni th<> t.. a Jhruni. wliich. ai ’!lu- .,i i.i; a,-,v . im,'ua 

Kiiaki'n tit ifa ffiifrc by 

. In li»M) niiiilii nl thi' f.'uiy ayi* nt tltirty-niiu'. lii;; praiiilfuiliar, 
ius^tuuni', nini fiia tatlii-r Itati iitiiiily {id-parfil ainjili* misatis fur an u[ii'ti 
dni'Mve .MtrngKln. Dfitifri’a lu.-nl .•uiiMiahal i„ tin* fart tfiat !i,> mnFr.-auml 
1 »(W to fakt* ii.ivnntay.* lit tliurn iitcaii,'!, tuiiifr-:i(M..i Imu- lu .Fvi-lup the furn-i 
at lua (iisiHwiIanii tu hupart t.. thftii tli.- prupur .liivtiun at t!i,< pn.prr f iiu.-. 
Ur tilt Hilt intriiii fit w.-iyii llir nirrils nf Hiiiitri in t'ltmi.arisini wiili l}iu.-t‘ 
<il iiiH prctUH'iwitra: wr will tmly rcinark that, tin* applii'aliun uf fun'ra ia 
twuHllji- mnrr rvtc!i;nf ninl nitiiv jr.'.'uiuulinj-; than tiirir pn-parafiun, ami that 
tl»‘ rctj^u tif oiiiilri, rmwilrtl na it- \va.s frtnu bcgimiin;' ttt cml with liit; cvt-nla 



oi a pfn.iatiait ami iituiuiaitnii,; riru''!',li‘. i-arilv l•l•li|,.^.l Ih.* rta-nr: nf lu.' 
pn-,Irf,.a,st,ra tvilh lip-u-. par .• imad.-ul, . iavi-uta liLi- iiir hattlr i.rKnlilu.vii 
iirum a ptittria'iiil unprr:..iiin upun thr iiiia'hnafinjt uf <'iin|fiii[iiPt;uir-; ami 
cmlnri* lun-'ui th.- namaiihrani-f uf tlii-ir lif.a-iai.iani,:. li ia lln-ri-!iiri-nu( 
auriinriinc titaf tht- virtur uf Mainai .-ihimlil tiavi- hfcn riv.-u in- .i,),. 
amlrr Nrvakt att l•l.m pjrm,ii,i a plaru Hniunyai tin' primva uf ( 1 ,,. ut<\v n’urtit- 
i‘a.stiTn litfwia. Tiiu 111- f pruuf*.f tia- yivaf impurlam-i-attnlnili-pi (,, Dnujfi’a 
• li-fih. j.y rujiti-mjiurarii-;. i-i tu h- in tUi- (‘•if l.aii-i- uf a naiaratf narra- 

ttvf ill thf ip.pluit iu! l!ij: pM-in-, aM-paiati- fniU-lli.'.in-ii tiiuyiauhv. I iinilri’.s 
ajil«f:i.rama- rt fhnt iF .rriln-.i: '• Ih- v.a. alruii!'; ainl valiant, aiai f^'rat. ami 
bruaii m ItiHiy, hruad , !..,-!MiTfil ami vry Itravy. hi;: l.rarii ami hair wrrr 
’■'V'r; V'y wimiFrful w:i.i hi-t imr.i*,’' In hia Itiuyrapliy thr arvaritv 
I). IiiH li •• m l•^(uli<■,i, iji i avi-r.dun tu fiFamirt-, hi;: pintv, ^'l•^(l<*m■^H, hi,-: cltaa- 
ii\ t-iit.i iH-iuri* umi alt.-r m.anaai'i*; aniuiu-: nthrr thiiuyi it i.-; aaiii: * Althniii.'h 
Iti- wan nut Fariifi! ij, buuha. yuf hi- had .-.(tiriftia! hiiok.a in hi.-! hrart.'’ 'ritt* 
t‘miiif thmtn ia fhna dr.-i-ril-n!: full ill and was in /'n-at pain, then 

i >1 taft'ij, jtiipiHr nyain tidl intu a in'raf, ait'km'ti.s and hi.s yrnaiiiiii^ I’anit" fn 
fna hfnrt, for it tnnrhfd hia inner part.a anti hi.s kuuI already tirt'W near to 
ut'atit. 

iht? iinpnrtnnt lainseijucnee.s of |)niitri'.s aelivify are nianihsted in hw 
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will and testament, id wMch we meet with hitherto unheard-of dispositions 
The Moscow prince blesses his eldest son Vasili and endows him with th< 
grand principality of Vladimir, which he calls his paternal inheritance 
Donskoi no longer fears any rivals to his son, either from Tver or Suzdal 
Besides Vasili, Dmitri had five sons: luri, Andrew, Peter, John, and Con 
stantine; but the two latter were under age, Constantine having been bon 
only four days before his father’s death, and the grand prince confides hi 
paternal domain of Moscow to his four elder sons. In this domain, that i 
in the town of Moscow and the districts appertaining to it, Donskoi hac 
ruled over two parts or shares, the share of his father Ivan and of his uncL 
Simeon, while the third share was under the rule of Vladiniir Andreevitch 
to whom it now remained. Of his two shares the grand prince left one hal 
to his eldest son Vasili; the other half was divided in three parts among thi 
remaining sons, and the other towns of the principality of Moscow wer 
divided among the four sons; Kolomna went to Vasili, the eldest, Zveni 
gorod to luri, Mozhaisk to Andrew, Dmitrov to Peter. 


THE REIGN OF VASILI-DMITEIBVITCH (1389-1425 A.D.) 


From the very commencement of his reign the young son of Donskc 
showed that he would remain true to the traditions of his father and grand 
father. A year after the khan’s ambassador had placed him on the grani 
prince’s throne at Vladimir, Vasili set out for the horde and there purchase! 
an iarlik (letter-patent of the khans) for the principality of Nijni-Nov 
gorod, which not long before, after many entreaties, had been obtainei 
from the horde by Boris Constantinovitch. When the latter heard of Vasili’ 
designs, Boris called together his boyars and said to them with tears in hi 
eyes: “My lords and brothers, my boyars and friends! remember you 
oath on the cross, remember what you swore to me!” The senior amon 
his boyars was Vasili Rumianietz, who replied to the prince: “Do no 
grieve, my lord prince! we are all faithful to thee and ready to lay down ou 
heads and to shed our blood for thee.” Thus he spoke to his prince, bu 
meanwhile he sent to Vasili Dmitrievitch, promising to give up Boris Coe 
stantinovitch to him. On his way back from the horde, when he had reache 
Kolomna, Vasili sent from there to Nijni the ambassador of Toktamish an 


his own boyars. At first Boris would not let them enter the town, bu 
Rumianietz said to him: “My lord priace, the khan’s ambassador and th 


Rumianietz said to him: _ ^ ^ _ 

Muscovite boyars come here in order to confirm peace'and Establish* evei 
lasting love, but thou wishest to raise dissensions and war; let them com 
into the town; what can they do to thee? we ftre all with thee.” But as soo 
as the ambassador and boyars had entered the town, they ordered the bel] 
to be rung, assembled the people, and announced to them that Niini alread 
belonged to the prince of Moscow. When Boris heard this he sent for h' 
boyars and said to them: “My lords and brothers, my beloved druiim 
remember your oath on the cross, do not give me up to my enemies ” Bu 
this same Rumianietz replied: “Lord prince! do not hope in us we are n 
longer thine, we are not with thee, but against thee!” Boris ’was seizec 
and when somewhat later Vasdi Dmitnevitch came to Niini he nlaeerl +hPT 
his lieutenants; and Prince Boris with his wife, children, and partisans b 
ordered to be carried away m chains to various towns and kent in strii 
imprisonment.e ^ 

The princes of Suzdal, Boris’ nephews^, were banished, and Vasili als 
acquired Suzdal. Later on the prmces of Suzdal made peace with the gran 





riMK OF TATAIi DOMINA'FION i« 

[imCcHKA.iKj 

J»rmc(‘ and rmnvcd hack from him their jmtrimonial (‘Kt^t(‘s. l)ut fnna ■’•ciK'n 
(nm to generation they remained ilependentH of Moscow and not iiulerCmdenf 
rulers. In i.};,,, took place an evimt. which raised the inora! inmortanee 
Moscow: on account of an expeided invasion of'riinur (Tanierlaue-^ wliidi 
however, nev.w took place, Vasili Dmitrievitch ordeiv.i to he transp<,rlc.i 
lom M.idinui to Moscow that famous ikon wliicli Andivw hail fonnerlv 
taken irom Kiev to his hidoved town of Vladimir; this ikon now serviM to 
((inseci.it(>_ the pre-eminence of Moscow over all other Hussian towns 

V !" i-r predecessors, Vasili 1 hnilrim-iteh oppressed 

NyogoOld, hut did not however entnrly attain to the goal of his ded.nm 
h\ ice he mideavourcd (o wrest her Dvinsk colonies from her, taking aiiwm- 

territories a party had heen fonni'd which 
pie t lied the rule of the Moscow grand princi^ to that of (irnnd Novgorod 
1 u peop e of Novgorod were fortunate in ilefending their colonies, hid they 
; d <1. iriy for it: (he pind prince laid waste tiie territory of Nhivgorod. and 
)id( If ( some of hii mhahitants who had killed a partisan of liis at. 'I’orzhok 
> he strangled; hut worse than all, Novgorod itself eould not. get on without 
he grand prmce and was ohligi'd to turn to him for help when another iwind 
l.nnee, namidy jhe Lithuanian, attempted its eoni|tH‘sl. 

.m I ‘ ’d' "'ill! inward dissensions iliat 

\a,s i hail not for some y,>ars paid trihuh' to the khan and ivgarded Idnisel 

It la .11 j imee l.digei, who hkt' .Mamai, without being khan Ihm.stdf, made 
ho.se wim hoie lh<‘ name of khan obey him. Vasili 1 hnitrievittd. h.d,," nff 
Ii.s gn.ud .ind (limkmg that the hortie h.ad heeome we.akened, did not 'take 
<-r y mea.sures against lus why advers.ary, wlm titveived him l,v ! is hvp ,' • 

K-;.1-ui 11. Like his fallie,- l.e escape,i to Kostroma, iml ,nt 
Mded l,etler than his lailuT i,,r the defeiiee of Moseuw 1,V conti.lilic it to hii 
hn.ve uneie, Fn.ice Vladimir Amlreeviteh. The inh.aldt.anl: Hiem el'^ 
'Uiiied their lauhoUrg. and Mdigei nnild not take the Kremlin, hot the honle 
1. d ua.ie many 1 .roan towns and villages. Mnscow now le.arned ll.at 
all hong , the horde had iio longer I lie power to Imid Uu ia in ;erviliide. vet 
I 1.1,1 it till mal.c tt vlt terrible f,y ifs sudden iiietir; ion . de\a laiion ' -ind 
'••'I-"!!-' ot ih,. mhahitants. Sliorlly thereafter, in l it;,:, \ .•, ih 

("ho homage i.Mhe new khan 1 tj.daliedin, l.romd.t Inn. triimle and 
made J.ie .en ; to the I .atiir graiidees, an that the l.i.an eontinned the grand 
pii.i, ip.ihf} to the prinee of Moscow, idthongh lie had piv\iou, Iv intended 
o I- low 1 . upon the e\il,.d prince of \ijni Novgorod, 'I'he jM.Wer of the 
khan o.i-r Kmsm wp nmv only held l.y a ihre.ad; !mt to,- ;ome time u-l the 
Mo'.ovv pnnre.i could take advantage of it in order to .•trenelhcn their own 
.mthout> ou-r Kmma and t.. s!,e)t..r their inclinaSions under the hadow of 
... •' T"’h might. .Meanwhile they tool, inea. ure-i of defence agaiie t the 
alar mv.-e lom. which might he a)] the more anmumg h.-cati e ihev were 
dio. ed horn winoin, nd,.,, an.! Imm wuioii'.. fiagment . of the cruinhling 
In the tt...,, the Liflmauian pov.er, which had .-prung up under 

im.'l. 1 \ m'w t * to it -i mmo.'l limit, 

.'’timtly speaking, the Miptctne autliofity ovr-r Lithinmia and the part of 

w r', I"" Poland; hut Lithuania 

:. ^''7;'’*- ' '‘Hv m the jpulify of ucerov by hK cousin \'itovt. 

t/ll "*1 '■‘'•U’lu! who had been strangled by lagello. Mtovf, 

tk-o "Vr t*'' hiM predeeecor,',. aimed a! 'e.vfemling the frotr. 

• oi t.iftmama a« the e\|.,-n.s*. ,,f the HiKsian ferriiorie.s, ami gradualiv 
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subjugated one aftef another of them. Vasili Dmitrievitch was marrie 
to the daughter of Vitovt, Sophia; throughout his reign, he had to keep u 
friendly relations with his kinsman, and yet be on his guard against th 
ambitious designs of his father-in-law. The Muscovite prince acted wit 
great caution and prudence, giving way to his father-in-law as far as possibh 
but safeguarded himself and Russia from him. He did not hinder Vitoii 
from taking Smolensk, chiefly because the last prince of Smolensk, luri, wa 
a villain in the full sense of the word, and the inhabitants themselves pn 
ferred to submit to Vitovt, rather than to their own prince. When howeve 
Vitovt showed too plainly his intentions of capturing Pskov and Novgoroc 
the grand prince of Moscow openly took up arms against his father-in-la’ 
and a war seemed imminent; but in 1407 the matter was settled between then 
and a peace was concluded by which the river Ougra was made a boundai 
between the Museo’vdte and the Lithuanian possessions. 

VASILI VASILIEVITCH (AFTERWARDS CALLED “tHE BLIND” OR “tHE DARK ”) 

Vasili Dmitrievitch died in 1425. His successor, Vasili Vasilievitch, m 
a man of limited gifts and of weak mind and will, but capable of every jillain 
and treachery. The members of the princely house had been held in utt( 
subjection under Vasili Dmitrievitch, but at his death they raised^ the 
heads, and luri, the uncle of Vasili Vasilievitch, endeavoured to obtain tl 
grand principality from the horde. But the artful and wily boyar, Iva 
Dmitrievitch Vsevolozhsky, succeeded in 1432 in setting aside luri an 
assuring the grand principality to Vasili Vasilievitch. When luri pleade 
his right of seniority as uncle, and in support of his claim cited preceden 
by which uncles had been preferred, as seniors in years and birth, to the 
nephews, Vsevolozhsky represented to the khan that Vasili had alread 
received the principahty by will of the khan and that this wiU should be he] 
above all laws and customs. This appeal to the absolute will of the kha 
pleased the latter and Vasili Vasilie-ntch remained grand prince. Son 
years_ later this same boyar, angered at Vasili because the latter had fir, 
promised to marry his daughter and then married Marie larosla’vna, tl 
ffland-da^hter of Vladimir Andree-yitch Serpukhovski, himself incite 
luri to -wrest the principality from his nephew. Thus Russia again becan 
the prey of civil -wars, which were signalised by hideous crimes. luri, wl 
had taken possession of Moscow, was again expelled and soon after diei 
The son of luri, Vasili Kossoi (the Squinting) concluded peace with Vasili, ar 
then, having treacherously violated the treaty, attacked Vasili, but he w: 
vanquished, captured, and blinded (1435). ^After a few years the followii 
events took place at the Golden Horde: the khan IJlu Makhmet was depriw 
of his throne and sought the aid of the grand prince of Moscow. The grai 
prince not only refused him his aid, but also drove him out of the boundari 
of the territory of Moscow. IJlu Makhmet and his partisans then establish 
themselves on the banks of the Volga at Kazan, and there laid the found 
tions of a Tatar empire that during a whole century brought desolation ( 
Russia. Ulu Makhmet, as ruler of Kazan, avenged himself on the Muscovi 
prince for the past, was victorious over him in battle, and took him nrisonf 
Vasili VasUievitch only recovered his liberty by paying an enormous raSoi 
When he returned to his native land, he was against his will obliged to lav un< 
the people heavy taxes and to receive Tatars into his principality and gi’ 
them_ estates. M this awakened issatisfaction against hii£, of which E 
Gahcian prince Dmitri Shemiaka, the brother of Kossoi hastened to ta 





Ulh IIMM OK TATAH IU»MIXA'l’luN' r <3 

iuWimUiixv and iomiriK hitnHi.lf to thn |mmw of Tvor find MoKhuidc in M ir, 
h > urd.nvd \ asih to b* ronehcrmii^ly wnwd !it thr latamstorv ,a‘ Tn'it.s-i'm, 

! ' Vi- ir •*'*"**^^r |«^«‘‘«'-'^ton of thf* gnoid f*rio(>ip;iliiv mid kept (}„* 

ViS .<V M o!. r Hnt ujwTviiiK nn a«ilatioii mnuinr, (!,<■ {M-np|r L* 

> ( d d to tho lotjncHt of Jutm, hiahop of ftiitzmi, and wav.* \‘:i dli lii; lill ii v 
at (111 Niiiin lime tunkiiiK f>”'‘ ««‘‘'ar tJinf ho would not ■vok to ri F'dii th,’ 
Kniia iinncipahty. \ iwdi «|id not kfa’p his oath, and in HIT iho ti-irf i' ■m • of 
tho hlmdprimamiKnmrmmlhinjhnhothrono. I'.ntt. .ui., ot 

It js rctiinrkahh* that from thin |«'Hoil the ivitm of \‘'(dli Vn- i!i.‘vio.h 

oniuvly cJianKi'd m chnnudor. Wliili* ho ha»l da \ itt h 

hts oycsi^dit, wiw a tnost irwignifioatit sov- 

orctgfi, init fr«aa tho timo timt ho Itwt hts ova's, ^ ' 

his ivign bM'oinos dwfirignjshod for its rtnmtcss, . >%, 

inti'Ihgi'uro, and dorwion. It is ovidont that 

idoviT and judlvn mon must havo ruled in (!a> jsJWl 

name oj the hhttd prinw. Htieh were the fjovnrs: 

he ormees l»a(rikeev, HSafaib^^^^ Koshkin. . ' 

1 lesktHieev, Morozov, ami the famous vove- . .. 

rods Nrigu-Oliolenski and Theodore Ba.s.sen:ik, * 

hut ahove all (he nie(ro|)o!ifati Jonas. \ 




Jiimtft litTimtcn MHmpuHtnn A 

Jona.svv.’ota native of Kostroma. When he JWIImIh £ 
wa.s made htshop of Riazan lie ,lid Mot in -mv Mil /-IWIttli 'n 

wise heroine a jtatiisan of the l„c;,l views, hi,; WImH M.. \ '"I 

miiathie.'; iiirtiued to Moseow lierait.-;e, in mn ma WMBw {i.l »■ 

(ornulv wnh tliernnditionsof tliatriMMdi. .Jona-: llPiilrV'!.^.' 

.• awm Mo..row .'done flie cmfre of Hu-dan nni.. EwMf riiliF* 

tiratii.n In^ Ih'ii, (!». death ,,f tj,,. in,-to,. il.t 4™.i , 

!.oltl;m 1 h,,|,u • Wa.-iel.Th'd UietroJiMlita,. , ‘ 

htU th'* I'.’tf nan-li of t’onf,(ji!if in, ,}.].• Imd alreadv ' 

n.'ilijed the ! iccd.^ I.hlmo ttt that othre, 'I'hj ' ■ ^li|tj''||jp» 

['.idoi'e had liartii'iiiafed in the (•.■qiaritr of Ho ilK mlMl 

M.'oi mrirop.itdan, in ihr Morcntine rfsinril ! 11/ 

vdarli had prorkiimed the union of theth.-rk ' ' 

ehitn-h vufli Ifo- Homan, the j.o|«" of Item*- to 

!“* hea.i of the 1 niver.al elmreh. nm.,,.. 

t"!'; ! t.r «ifi, the patiiarrh of.tk.n.t.amm..i4e 

aii.i tlu- k.y.';unine.-iiti».rMrhadNt,hmitted o. the ....i,. ■ p.,. j iJ,,,,..,-, ! ■ , 

.'di )ni aim. weie di,.et,-1 iH k i ; , , i 

.-.ud like manv other Cleeka !,e hMj,e.| Iho.ue'h Ikr ,T ‘ ‘"‘d'*"‘'drv 

'idii'. 1. u.u thee h.ij,,.. ii!,, i,,ir.d 

'•! loT'o 

t'.'- U*u..n «;v, o;r''!«'V .'0 \h! 

y .o t‘‘ie of m<*i j«,h'.tn an - ! 'v 'e'-iV' T ("^ 

d'- '••'0 meio.iM.lit.or. >.mee i!„. .y, ,,,• Vn.'.u 'Ch.V’w'i, 1 ‘"i 

to h.o.e anohmr; to do wnh fk..,n, iv ^ ' 

!" ’'U .".o, eiv named me»foj„4i»an hv fla- Hn.,,!..,,! rlenn-, emi’.v d m 

e ! *1 induenre, an.i timdiv. in 1 Ms. ff,i.| nrchhi-i,oo 

• 1-0 '■ . to the rank o| me!r..i«4i!:in hy an n,-v--mhlv of the Hur iati hi' L.oi 


'it !m :if f 
Mtiaf I'v. 
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without regard to the patriarch. This event was a decisive iuv.ieh ui 
the past, and from that time the eastern-Ru.ssiau <*luir<‘h ce.a.-vd tu dej.e! 
upon the patriarch of Constantinople and aequired full iudc|iendence. I' 
centre of her supreme power was Moscow, and this cinaunslaHci' lieiluiiiv.- 
established that moral importance of Mo.seow, whi<di had been aimed f 
by the metropolitan Peter, which had been held up by Alexi.;. and \*,bii 
had received heater brilliancy from the traii.sbn- of tlu' ikon of the li!,-. f 
Virgin from Vladimir. From that time ilu; llussian lerritories not y 
subject to Moscow and aiming to preserve their indepimdenee from li- r 
Tver, Riazan, Novgorod — were bound to her nion' clnselv liv .piri::t 
bonds. 

When he had for the third time ascended the ihrnne of Mo cov*,. tl 
grand prince designated as co-regent with himself hi.s (ddest smi v.' 

was thenceforth called grand prince like his ftitlu'r, is shown bv tb.- tr, 
of that period. It was from that time that the {)olilic:d ;ictivit\ of h,. 
commenced and gradually widened; and there is no doubt ih.af a ' 
attained his majority it was he, and not his blind father tliaf .br-vio.j P 
accomplishment of the events which led to the st.rongdieuim'' of Mo 
Prince Dmitri Shemiaka, who had been obliged to promise on hi. o.-.'K , 
desist from any further attempts upon the grand primdnalit v, did n-.- ... , 
to show his enmity against Vasili the Dark, d’lui <>h‘rg\' wnit.• to ,-h. ;.,; .: 
a letter of admonisliment, but he would not listen to'their renmn ir.ti.... 
and the armies of Moscow marched with the blessing of .Iona,-; and .•..•■■o ■ 
panied by the young prince, against Shemiaka in (Jali<na. Shemiaka v,.. 
defeated and fled to Novgorod, where the inhabitants gave him a r. nn>. 
and Cahcia with its dependencies was again joined to Moseow. Shemi A 
continued to plot_against Vasili, took Ustiiig, and est ablished him- .-lf p.,', o 
flS prince Ivan Vasilievitch drove him out, ami Sh.-ndaka a,- 

fled to Novgorod._ The metropolitan Jonas issued an edi('t deelarin" - 
miaka excommunicated from the church, forbidding orthodox i.m .'.'i, i. 
eat and drink with him, and reproaching the peojile of Novgorod h t h t* ■ 

decided at Lscow to imt an end to ,-<1.. m; , 
by secretly murdermg him; the secretary Borodati thromdi Ph.-to'd ■' 

trealSt'of outiiveTl^s^ .m" 

Jonas, by a year, the latter having died on the Slst'of .M.arcll!' 


A EEVIEW OE THE IHTEENAL DEVELOEMENi DtJEING THE TATVH mum 


newepocteTSif?of RuSia,^Ss two^aWeT^^^ (••9m'<“’neemont .. 

taUize: that of Moscow in the east and that^of Lithmird-l’iirrhl''u‘'"*f ’ ” ' * 1 ' 
scattered elements began to gather around the new ccr Ir J 4 't ' 
for eastern Russia was Moscow until fhon ‘^urh n r**i, 

mentioned in the chronicles, beTng the s£ of Z "" 

less powerful princes. Under Daniel Aleksand?ovitch Z m’’ 
constituted the whole principalitv With thp ■ o-' >^1'' •' 

(1302), Mchatek (1303),hnd KLa SX ) 

UtCiliUC 



^ A son of Alexander Nevski, 


0^ TATAK DOillNATIO^ 

The ri,e (.r llu, pHiu-mality (^Mum/vv ! ! H 

iionu'tia, in (Im hisforv <tf'\hissi>i * Tf ;■' «i * r* ’>“'•'^1 nauarkahh' phe- 

»y IIh; ligla. of du-ir united Hua"tS, s t r; ^'“<1 

fuaiailly clear. ' * tl«. inunoiueiKni beeuiue.s huf- 

In tlu (hiit(‘(*n(h tn'iiluryj uiuku" tin* doiuination tif (In* 'VnUt 
Ku^'aia, tju-ir waa a euidiuual .stru^de am S the nr .. '• ''1/" V:‘f 
grand prince, to whicli they also sfmw 1 . ...Uf ler (lie (itlc uf 

WV also nliaeVv,. mu. Ic iLti S 

princi-sdid lait rcuiain to live in ’ dial, (he 

own puascuKiona, and (Iiuh aui^incid (hcnl Vn(l''ff't’"' n**i **’ 
timir families. The HfruimdeS ’ H I"’’"'''''''''- «'<mr(‘ them for 

an..lh,.r Uin.ii(;li 11,,. ,tf f J "f ■«»' f.'iiiiilv mvr 

oiH‘ (if luH owu funiilv 'IS ru!(»r Jn l»t« / ! . • ?» uiul nunK^I .stnui*- 

h's(, ami it should pass inlo anc.flua-famnv^ h*”lvdial, if Kim- were 
mmiy. ^ ’ ^‘‘'“>0', he would not lose his own j.alri- 

merely 'si^iaraii-phcnomeiu.n: die princes did not 
*'-/• -pilals; for V-‘; ‘--a 

Andrew m (lorodi'Ka, Dmitri in Pi'rei'whivl mi. i . ' ■’•eil m Kostroma, 

a( that time n’aa c ‘iilv a h'-Va,u.m i T ' I"’''''*'' ‘’i’ 
as a (e.vtimonv of (heir indenendenee •)]’* over other princes; 

‘■■■aoiih's (sueli’ as I iarn U a , \ ' “T ''1' "'oir 

'he pim^ilieiann o ih'"f “ ''■'‘‘oselves a,, 

hjde Inst hssianilieaiiee. 'to all this here imiVvei'?' " | Mf'"'"’: h'ih- l-.v 

to In: pn . e ion:! and thti' olinii'n ii *i ' l•ldlmu and ila territory 

"»■ '!>" hhan was r:"mired■ n.. I c s ^ h-Her 

open Inr every ;nie.i. 'I’htia them -n i •■ *•. l"‘ h''ld wa.i 

.■•lieee,, inn: the iVuniirof Hie Idem ' ^iT.'."l''!* ''' i'!'-" r *'' ''' "*’ 

'he head overall ea.terri', I h"; fhis ait 

pe !i)on u:: hnimd to .aihordimde all die r ' hoev er eotild maintain lid., 
'hi . the hrM eondition tor ue e at I ''’S '-'‘"-'lUonee 

and whoever posmssed th ,uali\v m a '’‘"f iaetfnh 

0 . . wa . a pe-uhardi I » t£ ' f ^ V hln„ dex- 

' ran e J dJi.- '"n ,, , a I , ,7''."" hi it lay 

i-r-n Ti,, i,„'i.i„', y' n>"..r ..i h,.. 

avv.ay trom the pt,.,a| lui-r viiiieli were 7) -oid .■echuied, 

eatioii. did not vield fImiu Imre mean** ** <’omnnmi- 

toon.-/ l.a /7!av- a,7': 7^ dtvlirm/'e^'* ' '“‘ i P'‘h*res of the horde, 

eapaciiie Here dioci.-.l !,. iL, ‘"‘7 '''nipmip and all their 


h'fl '’iDff:» 


, , , -■ r, .Mitt Jill till 
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the oTDiDressions of the barbarians, they became more greedy, and less sensitive 
+ ;T?onl+=! flTirl tn gheme exposed as they were to the violence of foreign tyrani-s. 
S-S^lhe time of Vasili iLoslavitch tiown to that of Ivan Kalita (that most 
unhappy period!) Russia resembled a black forest rather than a state, imght 
TppS to be right; he who could piUage pillaged, foreigners and natives 
there was no safety, either on the roads or at home; robbery destroyed 
SperS eve^toe. I^d when this terrible anarchy began to disappear, 
Sthe stupor and the terror had ceased, and law, which is the soul of society 
S at least be re-established, it was then necessary to have recourse to a 
SStv u^mown to the ancient Russians. Light peci^ary fines had form- 
Sl^Sced for the repression of theft, but already in the fourteenth century, 
tSlySwere hanged. The Russian of laroslav’s day knew no other blows 
than those he might receive in a private quarrel; under the yoke of the 
MOTgds corporal funishment was introduced. It may be that the preseni 
ESter of the nation still offers traces which were impressed upon it by the 
S?barity of the conqueror. It must be remarked also that, together witt 
Sr noble qualities, valour and military courage grew wsibly, weaker, 
FoVmeSv the princes had struck with the sword; during this period thej 
redressed their grievances by means orfy of baseness and c^plaints brough 
before the khans. If, after two centuries of such slavery, Russians have no- 
lost all moral sense, all love for virtue, and all patriotism, let us thank th( 
influence of religion; it is religion which has mamtained them in the positioi 
of Si and citizens, which has not allowed hearts to grow hard and con 
SieSto be silenced Humiliated as Russians they agam raised themselye 
Side? the name of Christians, and they loved their country as bemg a countr; 

m^fnteS constitution of the state was changed; ever;^hmg whic] 
was fSe everything which was founded on ancient rights, ci^vil or political 
bee amV eVtS After having humbly cringed to the horde, the prince 
reSd totbeir homes as terrke masters, for they were commanding _m th 
5ime of a supTeme suzerain. That which could not be done either in th 
Sva of iVrSv the Great or in those of Andrew and of Vsevolod III, wa 
accomplished noiselessly and without difficulty in the tme of -the Mongol 
M VHd S ami everywhere else, except Novgorod and Pskov, there was p 
wJer heard the sovmcl of the vetch6 bell, that manifestation of popula.r sove: 
eVS a EiffiSation which was often tumultuous, but dear to the descenc 
cigaty, a maimcst ancient towns was no longer know 

MosemV^and E, which became important durh 
r MoS.tonWon, Onco onW do 


Mmicmi dominion, unce oiiiy uu uuc -- 

vSeEf mEw and they speak of it a» an extraordinary event- wh 
the eanital threatened by the enemy, and abandoned by the so-roreign, four 

The towns had lost the right of e ec u 

ti'u'ir chiefs who, by their importance and the splendour of their electi 
iSSi unibrJ^o not only to the princely dignitanes but to t 

jinncos themselves.”^ 


Wallace's Vie.w 


ti.a T-itnr flnmiiiation did not by any means Tatarise the country. T 
TatSsnevm settled in Russia proper, and ^"-^^'.^JS^reliffion V Sri 

Tito? fS " fTre Rue^ 

SiSof btri ITS Mam, this movenrent was arrest 
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Tlu'rn was no blonding of the two races such as has iakrn place — siml is still 
takitis [jlaoe — between the Euasian peaniintry uiitl the Fiimish triln-s of {lui 
jiorilu The Enssiuns renuiined Christians, and the Tatars nanained Mohaiu- 
nu'dans; and this dilh'renee of religion raised an imj>assjd)le. barrier i>etween 
till' two naticmalitif's. 

It imist, however, be a<linifted that the Tatar domination, thoujdi if had 
little inthamee on the life and habits of the people, had a very deep and 
lasting influenci* on (he political development of tla' natioti. At'the time of 
tiie (‘ompiest Hnssia was eompostal of a Iarg(‘ miniber of independent iainci- 
[Kdities, all goviwned by the ih'seendants of Riirik. As these jirineipalilies 
wer<- not geographical or ethnograjihieal units, but juere artificial, arliitrarily 
d<‘fined districts, which wen; n'gularly sub<livid<‘d or combined according to 
the hereditary rights of the iirinoes, it is highly jirobabk' that tluy woid'd in 
any <|ase have Is'en sooner or lat(‘r united under oiu' scejdre; but it is (piit<> 
certain that tlu* policy of the khans helpetl to ncccl(>rat(‘this unification and 
to create the autocratic power which luis since been wieUUal by the czars.'' 
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lings, like the nobles of other lands, and were defended by formidable retinues. 
The primate held a court superior in magnificence to that of the grand prince, 
and surrounded by boyars, guards, and all the luxuries of the east, he pos¬ 
sessed almost unlimited power over life and death; he was the first person 
who was consulted on all questions of difficulty, and, as a means of exhibit¬ 
ing the supremacy of his station, he instituted public ceremonies, at which 
the princes assisted, holding the bridle of the ass on which he rode. Tliis 
tendency of the church to outgrow the space wherein its roots were laid, 
was greatly forwarded by the fertilizing contributions which flowed in upon 
it from all (Quarters. Wlienever a phenomenon in the physical world alarmed 
the superstitions of the people, the major part of the population bequeathed 
their wealth to the monasteries, with the hope of propitiating tlie favour 
of Heaven and securing happiness in the next world. The corrui)iions of 
the church of Rome had already crept into the administration of the (IrtH'k 
faith. The system of donations that prevailed in Papal Italy, wlieixi c'vcm 
tlie kingdoms of e.arth were bartered for the kingdom of hciaveiq had S(h. an 
example of which the Russian clergy were not slow to avail themselves. It 
was, perhaps, a natural conclusion'tliat the clemency of the Clodlu^ad could 
be purchased in a country where earthly justice and exc'inptions from pun¬ 
ishments were sold for pecuniary considca-ations. 

But the lenity and favour shown by tlui Tatars to the Greek clergy did 
not produce the effect ui)on which theycalculatcul. The Tatars, ace.ustonual 
to rule people of different religions, and poss(wsing within lh('ms('lv(\s no 
ecclesiastical foundations, for their wandcaing mod(! of lih* jjn'vented tlu'ir 
priesthood from resolving itself into a corporation, vitnved witli eomi)arative 
indifference the spreading institutions and growing .stnaigth of tlu' (ihureh. 
They only contemplated in the honours and advantage's they lu'aped uixm 
it, the policy of gaining over to their side a powea-ful body of auxiliaries. 
But the indestructible spirit of Christianity shrunk from a union with the 
creed of the pagans; while the barbarous intolerance of tlu' Talars furnished 
a further motive to array the priests against the enemies of llu'ir religion 
and their country. They knew that in' the grand j>rine('ilom rc'sided tlu^ 
sole power by which the Tatars were ultimately to Ik; drivc'u out of tlu^ land; 
they saw that to arm that power with sufficient imauis it was lu'cessary to 
enrich its treasury, to enlarge its bounds, a,nd t,o a,l.tra,ct within t.lu' e‘irel(! 
of its sway the allegiance of the whole of the Russian i)rinc,ipalities; they 
perceived in the civil commotions that oi)i)ressed tln^ {miinn^ a constan't 
source of internal weakness, and they dedicahid their energies and their 
influence to the one object of rendering the grand jn-ince supreme. Moham¬ 
medanism assailed them on the one hand, and the ])ai)al church on the otlu'r: 
they wanted a rallying point of resistance against both; and ttuw c.otddonU- 
find it in the elevation of the throne to an imj)erial hhght. ‘lienee th'e 
clergy supported the principle of legitimacy, which by its consist,eney and 
perpetuity was calculated to promote the progressive as(a'nsion of tlu* {)i’inc<'ly 
authority; and thus by degrees, and the inevitable progress of an active 
doctrine that survived through every obstacle, the church Ix'ciamci blemh'd 
with the state; and the policy of the priesthood, exercising its subtle influence, 
governed and directed the motions of the civil jurisdiction. 

CHARACTER AND AIMS OF IVAN 

Ivan the Great, favoured by such auspicious dispositions on the part of 
the clergy, and by the rapid coherence of the principalities, ascfuuled tlu; 




TKltHnil.K ,09 

throiio in Mf.2. «t the ago of twrnty-two. \vri.s n fuan of cr(>ni cnrH,i,Hr 
«>v<l i.ruilonc', and ww nnimrkahl.* for iml.itnitab!,. ptTwvc-ranrn^whi -1 •-m- d 
hmt tnuim.linntly to tho mneluaioiw of hiM<K..-4ig.,s. i„ a .spirit of n( t If . 

«'> «■<■ (<> Hto nun or bad faith timt tnirkcni his prngrvs,.. Studi ua . , > 

wIh. was pr<-f.ami to mmfira tlu‘ smioh-H of honour and th.> . ‘n ■ ,1 k o^ 
J.alHv, was fi to nusd the diflimltios Uy whi<-h tl». granll IriTlIvd:!,, tw 

ftH nw.lvod upon lh(> courso ho sh.'uid 

t.iK. . and throughout a ]o,ig roign, in whioh Iho itaraniount ;uni>ilioii of 
londormg bussin indojK'micnt and tho throno supn'inc was flu* !(-idin'<' 
oa uiv of ins policy, I,c pursued his plans with un.lcviating consisVclIcv 

'n .. 15;' 'ft ^ ftwmnplishctl by open and riMionsii.lV acfV 

1 . \ldlc c mractcr of Ivan was tingeti with tluMhiplicilv of (L clmrchnicn" 
« ho held so high a place in his counsels. lib procaa ings W(>re n.-i er \\hvl 
nor at Imi appannitly con.lueive to the inten*sls <.f the e, i v b f e 
gTent cuw pis sem’tly advancing against all in,p<aii,n(n.fr i\’hib 

hi! ,’.H '“1^ f»« a‘ vantages, he left an opnoHnnitv for disunion amongst 

Ills enemies, by which lie was certain to gam in the end. lie lawer coni, 
nulled Jmn.st'lf to a position of the security of which he was imt sure- and 
li(> earned this spirit of caution to such an exfnauity that many of the eaiiv 
yc-a s of Ins reign pn'seiit a succi'ssion of timal and vacillating movement;' 

<.ra ;bipor' " '■ many m" 

_ The objeehs of which lie never lost sight, wrn’e, to five himself from en.anies 
aTioml. and to cimverl tht' prmeedoin at, home into an autoi-raev. So exleii- 
.■a\o a ih'Mgn eoiild not have been effeeled by mere force of anus, for he had 
MMuniiy ihiuivr.lw. aut! Itiriagn fiH*M t<i at oiua% aial sd many iKiiats of 
•iTon.-c m cove,-, that it was im,M.ssil.le to conduct lo 'ni.;, 

•1 poi cct by military means alone. 'I'liat wlucii he could ,int elTcct tbcrc- 
"0-. by he .-wonl. he curie:,vourcl (o perform by diplomatic inlrigtic; and 
'' ■ ;■ v. cu the occa-ional victories of i,is armies, aid the still n.'-ire .ow- 
lt| 11 tiueoee Ot hiy.-mbtie policy, he ivduced his foes, and raised him*elf 
to .1 , eminence to which none o| his most aml.iliuu,: iiivdecessors had asoired 
the pmvers agauist wht.ni he had (o wage this, d.nil.le war of .arms aiai 
;i>!;!omacy were t ,,; Tatars and bilhnanians, b-wond the frontier alii l l he 

Jm 'r.T m •’* Viallm. and P.Kov. and the primvs of 

n . ‘ “1 ‘!«ii:Tos within. _ The means 1,.- had at hb command 

v.e(c tullv ‘nihctciit to ha\c en.abled him to an!,due ifio, e princes of |1„. blood 
Wito extubilei! tamt signs of di.scmient in their appanage;, ami who could 
hay.- been ea.s,ty reache,! through ll.e wi.iely d,lfu .Vl agenev of the 1,oval e 
bm die .jk liiiate republics ot th,. noril, were more ditficiilf I'.f acce. They 
idoo, boldly upon {h..,r mdepetul. nee. and evew attempt to reduce fheil, 
W,. ^mllovv-d by Sy lietre a iv, lance, and by Micl, a h.vi i, oullav of tliC 
W.a di winch their rommerem! advantages had enabled them f.i ama ■ 
that tile fa. 1,. wm one ot e\ira..tdmary ditlicupv, Ka/,ait, too. the find and 
gleale f .,} the ialal ciSte , elamied ;i !...Vereignty or er the lepublics. which 
han was aliaid j,., ( j|,;u ,vhich w.'c but a vaguc and emoty claim 

y .•i.nhrmed authorPv It was betn-r n, geumf the' insolent 
myeurai, to mamtam the,,- ent,,,- f,eed..m. than lo hazard hy indiscmtioi, 
paie-.f'-'^i'* * **' 'batars who wen- loosened from tlic 

Hi m • a.-t, therefore, was to acknowledge, direcflv or indirectly, accord 
m y. th. nature . i then d,tieien} tenures, the tigf.fs of all f.is fivs within 
and wittecg lb- apj«-ared admit the jiislin* of things as he found them 
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betrayed Ms foreign «enemies into a confidential reliance upon Ms acquies¬ 
cence in their exactions; and even yielded without a murrnur to an abuse oi 
those pretensions to which he affected to submit,_ but which he was secretl^y 
resolved to annihilate. This plausible conformity procured him time to 
prepare and mature his designs; and so insidiously did he pursue ms pm- 
pose, that he extended that time by a servility which nearly forfeited the 
attachment of the people. The immediate object of consideration was obvi¬ 
ously the Golden Horde, because all the princes and republics, and even the 
Poles and Lithuanians, were interested in any movement that was calculated 
to embarrass the common enemy. Ivan’s policy was to unite as many oi his 
enemies as he could against a single one, and finally to subdue them all by 
the aid of each other. Had he ventured upon py less ^rtain course, he 
must have risked a similar combination against himself. He began by with- 
holdina; the ordinary tribute from the khan, but without exhibiting any 
symptoms of inallegiance. He merely evaded the tax, while he acknowledged 
the right; and his dissimulation succeeded in blinding the Tatar, who stiu 
believed that he held the grand prince as a tributary, although he did not 
receive his tribute. The khan, completely deceived, not omy permitted this 
recusancy to escape with impunity, but was further prevailed upon to wim- 
draw the Tatar residents, and their retinues, and the Tatar merchants, who 
dwelt in Moscow, and who infested with the haughty bearing of masters even 
the avenues of the Kremlin.? 


IVAN VASILIEVrrCH MAKEIES THE GREEK PRINCESS SOPHIA (1472 A.D.) 


By completing the work of his predecessors in destroying the independence 
of the townships and the appanaged princes, Ivan created the empire of Mos¬ 
cow. The form of government of this empire and all the outward surround¬ 
ings of power were greatly influenced by the marriage of Ivan to Sophia, 
daughter of Thomas Palseologus, and niece of the last emperor of Byzantium, 
who brought to IVloscow the customs and traditions of the Byzantine Empiie. 
Ivan had lost his first wife in 1467, and two years later the question arose of 
his marriage with the Greek princess. Thomas Palseologus had retired ivith 
his family to Rome; the idea of finding a bridegroom for his daughter belongs 
to the Greek vissarion, one of the most zealous partisans of the union and 
at that time cardinal. The cardinal and pope_ had naturally in view the 
finding of a new champion against the then terrible Turks, and at the same 
time of bringing Russia into the union. The envoy sent to Moscow was a 
Greek by the name of luri, who said that Sophia had several suitors, whom 
she had refused because she did not wish to enter the Latin church. Ivan, 
after takmg ; counsel with his mother and bCyars, sent to Rome Karl Friazin 
(whose brother Ivan had been coiner of money at the court of Moscow) to see 
the bride and confer with the pope; the latter gave his consent and required 
that boyars should be sent from Moscow to fetch the bride; Friazin was sent 
for the bride and carried on the negotiations; finally in June, 1472, Sophia, 
accompanied by the papal legate, left Rome. She was met with honours at 
Pskov in November of the same year, and was afterwards greeted with like 
homage at Novgorod. When Sophia was drawing near Moscow, warm dis¬ 
putes arose in the grand prince’s council as to whether it could be allowed 
that a Latin crucifix should be carried before the legate. The metropolitan 
declared that in the event of it being permitted, the pope’s legate should 
enter by one gate and he at another: it is unbecoming to us to hear of such a 
thing, not to say witness it, for he who shows honour and love to another 
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n'llgicm <mmh\m own; finally tho lognte hail to ontw williout, tho mu-if.x' 

( n tho da\ of <h(' ontry thi* inarringo cortnnony took iilaci' (Novfnnlx'r V’V 
attoi which the legate prm'iited hia criHlentinlH and enti'ri'd into a eontrovia^v 

IVt 1, ‘ wlKi yalleii to hia aid the scribe Nikita. PonV*- 

\ lit h. I lie ehromeler siiya that being in despair of gidtiug tlu' belter of lu> 

b^x'S'^ariin '""‘tmviwsy, saying that he l.all im 

to-.al/of'-mlir-f V’^ soyoreigiMif Moscow with ihi' (Ireek priuet-ss was an 

.1)11 u “.d*“rt!»‘ee in Hussmn history. Propcwlv spi'aking, an alliance 
util the Hyxantme (‘inperors was not a noveltv, ami such marriages (‘xetmfimr 

am fdiat getl nothing esHimtinl in Ituasian life. But the marriau' <lf Ivin 
\iifh Sophia wiw concluded under {M'euliar circumstances. In the' first plaet> 
us bnik' did not come from (Ireece, hut from Italy, and Ikt marriage oLiml 
lu- way to mtercourw* ladw^n Muscoviti* Ilussia and thc^ ivest. In Aie sCcoi, 
Jilaeis the empire of Byzantium had ceased to exist, and tiu' customs polilie-d 
eonei'jitions, the mannersand ceremonies of court life, deprived of theiVorigin.'d 

Id SI ' 

ought to be a contmuation by right of succession of Byzantium, in llausani'e 

•u.d fle,M of the flesh of he (Jreek cluirch. It happened opportunely that 

em- tern Hu.s.sia had ... herself from the suhjugatioli of the 'I'alair. piVeiselv 

• I die line when Hraintnim was enslave.I by tl.e Turks, and there arose the 
1 that th(‘ >ntitlihtl Kiman nitaiareliy, stnaigthaiKBl aial (‘uiisiilifiatad 
von d beeome (he ,;hief luov.-r in the liberation of t!r.‘eee. ’ 

I he luarnage of Sophia wiUi tin* Iliisaian grand jirinee (liu;; aequired Ihi* 

. a iuIm ation o a transfer of the hereditary right.s of the deseuidnnts of 
1 .o.i oloior, fo the ruling hotist-..f Uu.ssia. B is true that Sophia had brothers 
urn. .j.id oihervu.-ie disp..-;ed of their hmvditary righta; one of (hem, Manuel 
had 'utumUed to the lurkuh sultan, another, Andrew, had (wire vi.-itetl 
Mn tow, but had not stayed tlieiv long, and bad gone (o Italy and sold lih 
irivditary rights first to the Kretirh king ('l.arles VIII. aud'al'ienv.ards to 
he Soane.!, Imrdtnand the ratholie. But in tlie eyes of the orthodo. a t.ims! 
fef "f Im* lights of the Uyzaiilme mniiareha to ('atla.lie king..' could not he 
reeanled ;m law-fnl; and sudi being flie ea.se a far gre.ater rij'ld «a;: retife- 
.‘ynled (iv Sophia, who liad t'emftined faithful to orthodoxy, who w.-e-i the wife 
o! an oriliod.,v sovereign, who mif.t become and did beemne the mother and 
aec- tO",'-, of lu-i Mieevwors, and who during her lifetime earned the reproaeites 
ot the pop,, an.l he. parlvan-i, who had l.eei, greatly me taken in counting on 
tier mediation fo Iwing Mmieovite Himia into flie Idnrentiiie union. 

tm; UHuwTit or ai toeu.ve.'v 

T.'ie hr-t vibble and outward .sign of the fart that Htewia came to regard 

I" ■' . I* «o (Ir.-err, « a.a the adoption of tile two headed eagle, 

t -.inv Oi the e:i,..fern Itoman Empire, which fheiieeforlh became the anas 
oi bn la. loan that lime rniieh in Uu-.da wa.s eiianged and a''limed 
1 .> /anfme hkenes,a: the change was not etTr-eted HUddetilv, hut procr-eded diir- 
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Mul dc-avly '’>«““ Even in Ids predecessors 

Kraml l>ra;ee luul '»”'V» ,f' •''"' ''S'f autocrat in the full sense 

ll'S lir^SM l- bl-ue so cixidally ate Ms mar- 

ri'i<n:' to Sophia Fi'oni that time all his aetavity was consistently and imswerv 
in^y consecrated to the strengthening of monarchy and autocracy. 


BUIU'UGATION of TiiE llKFUBlilCS 


waiting iKihcy S pnmanal to deal the final 

S;:r}i.?,';ni’^ofK^ 

? E ti f hS*«5;'h nIJv ^ 't 

t iw hasten forestall the danger: the grand prince wrote a letUu t 

itX»®a^orSi^inth^in£ 

f in s of th PC of Pskov who Wished to have a st‘pa,rate bishop, the 
a aS unheialed the insuhts shown to men of 

Novgorod and even the infringemeut of liis ancient pnncel\ iigMs- <■'■ 
Sd^ra mr Kazan, he only exchanged e.nhassxs with Novgorod 

^ " Meanwhile the party in Novgorod which was hostile u'‘’'Vi ■ t v 

morntnd more rampant; the leaders of this iiarty were the IOretski the 
chihlrcn of the dead burgomaster (posadmek). ^^They wtire E' 

mother Martha, who as an “honourable widow enjoyeil gmat sh(_m, th- 
BoSii wciEweM and had great influence in the vetchA At tlajny.st - 
ff-itiori Prince Michael Olelkovitch, brother of fsimon, jirince of Kie\, luu- 
fmdted to com^from Lithuania to Novgorod. Previously the Lithuanian 
princes that had been called upon to serve Novgorod had lived togethei 


> From dJcoIo, about, around— person.«s about tbo czar. 
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with (he Miwuvite Heiiteniints; now t!ie question was uhvndv (lifT('n>nt 
aiul the Lithuaiunu party (ieeitled to go furtlier. At (Ii(> eiul of l l70 Joins 
(hed atul the <itiestion was raised in the vt'lehe of having (he arclihislioD 
Iioiniiialnl m Litluiamu; this time, however, the urehhishop Tlu'onhihm 
was I'liosen and las partisans stood out for his (amsiM-ratioa in Moseow and 
\vt‘n‘ sut’Ciwiul, sti that a conscait to Ills passing thr<>uj*;h was from 

the grand priiwe. An andKissador eorning from IVkov witli th(‘ nmvs that 
t le gland piinee oallei! (h(‘ men oj Pskov upon Novgorod, and offering pro- 
posals of qie. hat ion again gave prepondm-anee to the Idthuanian party 
t he vetehe assemtiled, and people in it began to ery out: “ We are free men 

gu'af and tin* ^nind princa^ of M(»s<*uw d<K‘s us luaiiv' wnaias 

ami mueh injustiee; we are for the king of Poland;" with the lajp of (he. 
"wieked peasants of the vetehd" they gained the vkdorv, and an (mihassy 
wis sent to (usumr, the result of which was a convention' for th<‘ suhmissioli 

Novgurud to liitiL ()lolkovitt*li soon I<dt» Novgoroil, laiviui^ wrongod 
tia- [trovinees of Novgorod in various ways. 'I'he grand prinei' still wish(>d 
to try peaceful measures and sent his amhassador to Novgorod with an ex- 
horlation, and the metroiHilitan Philip sent a letter of admonisliment. After 
thi* failure of this embi|ssy the grand prinei' assiaubled his council (ilaitmii) 
juiit propfhsod thf* <[Ui*stion; Shnil w<^ luun^h cm Novgorod now or wiiituntil 
known that a march to Novgoriid in summer was very 
dillieult, y<d it was <le<'ided to go at omx', a.nd a tk'elaratioii of war was sent. 
In July, M7l,Ha« grand {>rinee himself with troops from Moscow and 'I'ver, 
and neeumpanii'd by his brothers, set out from Moseow; tlu' mmi of Pskov 
joined the Muset)W_ tnxips on the way. A religious eliaraeter was givisi to 
tlieexpeditioti. Uefi itv start iiig, the grand [irinei'went to pmv in tiie enlhedral 
of Momm.w, ami <'hn)nielers liken lhis e.xiieditinii to that of (liileon again.st 
the Midiauites and tliat of Itmitri against Matnai. 

Altm- tlie l.aille at Tsknnist, Priiiet* Kholmski, a voyevod of Ivan, deei- 
di'i.-ated dll' pfnple of Novgonul at the river Hlteli’m f.bilv 1 1th, 1170 ?) 
and iho r.ame day !li<- Moseow yoy«'Vod Obrazeis defeated’Prince N'asili 
Shtii ki, ho uaa in tlie .'•eri'iee of .Novgorod, at the river Sliilenga, and subju¬ 
gated aii tiiejhimk ti'uitories; “everywhere the Lord (Jod helped the grand 
piinee fo^di'feii ! hia rights.” Noiliing remained for .Novgorod Imi to'snlo 
mit, for idiir, oertipied with Ids nwn affrurs, had not eome to iier liefenec, 
Iwm. eoioing after Ids arnde.s, ilr j had !5oret;ki and tiiree oilier pri-oners 
put to death, llieii lie relented, afeepted the petition of 'rin-opldlus. which was 
.■ iipporled !ty a letter from the metropolitan, took a rati a.m of Id.fitltl roulJed 
troll) ,\oi,gorod, aiid eooelmied a treaty iiv wldeii the iiiliatdtanl.s were 
bound hot to i-e '.Iiiijeet to Idiltyaida ami to Itav*' flieir areidii Jmp iiondnaliM 
at Mo eoW. 

Ill t _'_''iolH-r, i 17.7, Ivan vidted Novgorod and remained there mdil I'Vbru- 
ary, I r.'ti, ti'ee.-ive.t with hoiiours and gift < by ju'eal Xovj'ofod and her 
dignii:ui. , i.he gi.iiid prmre a.lndiii leied jii lied as of old, ’liie Siauiovsld 
ami Nii.jiiu. Ivi ajijn-.ued wilii a eomjJatnf agaitr-.t (lie lioiionraltle fiiirgo- 
ma *< r i \ ,i, di Anmndn, and nineteen other boyars who had 

ait.ed.. ! ami i.J.i,,-.} thim; a jmilar complaint was brotigiit ly the boyars 
p.'Seiiin ae.iin t boy his wiio had made ineimion. into their lands'ami 

i.JJ.i- i thnn; ).,f . iiidt iieHir; ioiia Wefe of very fretjueui oeeiUTenee in SoV- 
r’”io 1. Iv I’l * of M).- guiifv ji.'!',oi).'i to !«• impri oiied in Mo, cow, ob. en lug 
in! 11 j’l'lgineiii .d! the aneioiif loims, ami tequiring that w tth hi:: eommi. aries 
tle-O' liotdd :d o be .o-nt eonjini.,• ariea from Xovguroil; it wa.sa !.''0 then that, 
he allow.'d the aiithoriiie;iof ,\nvgoro<l til fonriude, u.s ill luicient !ime,s,a treaty 
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■with Sweden. In 147t complainants from Novgorod came to Moscow; “ Suph 
a thino- ” says the chronicle, “ had never happened before since t^ beginning 
of feortS it began, to have grand 

recourse to him. Such a result navmg o indenendence of Nov- 

await the first pretext in order to pu . envoys from the 

sent away with an i^sul § S Pskov for aid, ordered his 

go against Novgorod; he the Tatar prince, Daniar Kasi- 

brothers to assemble, and sending belore mm ^ negotiate 

s K ter/ae'&K 

tien to ZsSw to ring with other bells; estates were taken from 
great bell taken to mo b orand nrince the first example of seen- 

the “?^^^,^^5lerthe princi had not posseted ekates in Novgorod. When 
hTlXiva^SS^^^^ the boyarf and Martha Boretski, who is said to 

have died at Staritza. -Novgorod again tried to enter into relations 

-i"-SeCSssl=sssS| 

attemnt ^the very beginning, and took away many of the ,ii^bitants mth 
attempt at tne y I chronicles speak of the 

Sid S?S??t Novgorod, and of the imprisonment of the 

^^sfkrU?se"inhabitants refused to help the Moscow troops in the war 
oo-flinst Kazan in 1469 was definitively subdued in 1489. Tfi® ^ 

t?iisfer?f the natives to the ancipt provinces and of sending others to take 

^^®p ^Q°®rema^ed*submissKe°and t^^ preserved a shadow of mdepend- 
ATi f'p • but the grand prince kept a zealous watch over all that 'was dime there and 
Allot^n7asphations to greater independence. Although consenting 
Sll +hP^nSSts for any prince they wished, he did not approve 

ifSy wSS cCgSJpL, and iWy toot the part of Prince laroslav 


' Qos^podd, plural of gospodin. 

* Literally “ beat bis forebead.” 
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Obolenski, who had had a (juamd with Pskov and wllom th(' lu'oplc wished 
to get ntl of; It was only llu* d(>.sirc to liave done with Novgorod that inducc'd 
he grand pniiee to give wtiy to Psk<»v ami giv(' them a lu-w lundenant — 
1 rnua' \ asih hluuski (M77). Vnuai, later, Ivan named his son \'asi!i <>Tand 
pnnee of Novg(»rod and Pskov, the inhabitants sent an (‘nvov be-ndn-I^ that; 
the}' might be separati'd, but the grand prima^ ri'plied wrat'id'uIlT that Ix' 
would giv<‘ the prineipality to whomsoever he liked; Pskov also endeavoured 
m vam to p>t its province separutetl from the rule of the bishop <d’ Nh.vgorod. 

iowards the .n|ipunag(‘d princes Ivan pursueil tht‘ same iioiiev as towards 
the fownshijis. \ asili, prince of Iliaican, ha<i already been taken liv \'asili 
the Dark to be educatial in .Moscow; in Idti-i he was s(*nt back to Hiaxan 
returnetl to Moscow, marrieil a sister of the grand prince and weid back td 
Hia/aim He died m HKB, leaving two sons: Ivan ami Tlu'odore. Ivan as 
pand pruu'e, concludi'd a treaty with Moscow bv which hi* was plmaal on a 
levi'l with the brother of thi'grand prince of Moscow, Amhvw \'asilievitch. 
In MJ(» a treaty was concluded between the brothers, by which the younger 
was hound, m casi' he wen* to <lie i-hildless, to leavi* his shaiv to his I'ldiT 
I)rotlier: but Prince Theodore survived his brother ami beiiucaihi'd his share 
to the grand prinee of Moseow. In the year 1500 Ivan, grand prince of 
Hiazan, died, leaving a young son under the guardianship of his mother mid 
grandmother, who were entiri'ly sulisi'rvieiit to fht* prima* of Moscow. 

_ Sinci' Ntil the prince of dV(‘r, Michael Hori.sovitch, was Ivan's broth(*r- 
m-law. Wlien he enme to thi’ throne Ivan coticlmhal a tre.aty witli liim, but 
although .Miehai'l helpeil Ivan again.st Novgorod, yd in their mutual n'lafions 
th<’ tli.'it usuully thp" Lull pritu’ipalil v inii’jhl Ik* 

nliNvrv.ni. hi M70 ciTtain boyars of Tver went over to Mm-cow. lii IdS-l 
it iieeame known in Moscow th.al the jirince of Tvtu- liad coiiclmlcd a Ire.aty 
with f'a.biiir ami imimcil his gr;imldaoght(*r. Ivan si-n! tro.>p,; |o lay wa.d'c 
till* di' liicts around 1 ver; Michael lj;u;ti’m‘ii to .appea.ie lum .and (aiticluded a, 
new treaty with him. by whicli tlu'prima- of Tver was phua-il on a level with 
the .■l■l'onlt brother ot the Mo.acow grand prima- and bouni! him, elf not to 
.appeal to Idrimania wiliiout hk consent. .M.auiwliile tin- dep.artun- of the 
btivai’': troin Iver cotifinuta! am! Iv:in eiuamragta! tiiem bv hi;: policy; in 
tlie meiif of frontier di':putes. if the men of Tver wt>re injure’d tliey couiti’not 
obt.ain justice, but if those of Moscow were injunal, Ivan rigorou.«lv dem.'iiideil 
satint.action, Miehael entered into rehitions with t’asimir, but the envoy was 
.‘•■ized. am! Ivan sent Ida tiatops ti< Tver; tie- town .aun'emlenai, and .Michael 
litai ft( hdhuanm. In 1 lt*:{ the prima-s of btne.lav etaled ttieir tioiiiain to tiie 
Mu roum monai'ch, an.l ip t lTI tlie j.rince,., of Uoatov, who ruled over 
onlv h:dt oS Ho.stov, for the olljer lialf limi alnaidv been actpiinai In' Kalita, 
Mtid iheir Iiait t«» the grand prince. Idjiudly ;<lowlv and grmlu.allv ijid the 
grand pnma' .M'-o cru-dt the appamig.al jirinces of Mo;aa<w; ‘.all tlie.'e priltcc.a 

wej'e hi', brothers, with the eJoa-plittn of .Miehai-l Andreevitch I'erekki (the 

M.n of \ndrew Ihnitrieufeh, broflmr of Ivan of Mo/,liaidv.i. With .Michael 
U.ili i-fHl |rtwifgr'i4i|:s,l!y I’Uf tltittn hiM |i|ij|i!v 

lilt,* fii’.liy r,t| 3iti'rli;ii4 jiffff hi? llrlti/t'I'O fi» f!lt* lijniiu! 

I liffi* tt.iM liM fur fhiT Inif mih* xmuh Nt*hti futinti; 

♦ |»- iiini*: PMiirtlity’I Im liih tlfuiyhli-r ill hiw * fiipfiu tlir ttmtMinn 

III*' Utrih i4 hinitui *4 tii»« fimf fiuif fti 

hit III" ^ ttiff*, l\:%u thi* piiiin* 74 hmi .iway 

laiiHli u* hf-r iiviiM wm iiiiirnr*d Uj n >mii uf Mii’liurl liiiinrii thn 


‘ I^filter mI Nf lit ntty Iviin 
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irritated grand prince then ordered Vasili to be seized, but he fled to Lithu¬ 
ania; whireupon Ivan took Vereia from Michael pd only retmned it to him 
as a possession for life. Michael Andreevitch died m 1485, leaving his domains 
by mil to the grand prince. The appanages of the brothers also little by 
little, for one rekson or another, were joined to the grand principality; in 
1472 luri Vasilievitch, of Dmitriev, died, without leaving any testamenta^ 
disposition of his territory; the grand prince took possession of it; the 
brothers were angered; but satisfying them with some provinces, the grand 
prince concluded a treaty with two of them, Andrew (rf Ughtch and Boris of 
Volotsk, by which they recognised the priority of their nephew Ivan the 
Younger and renounced the succession after their brother. j t) • 

In 1480 the younger brothers again rose against the elder, and Brmce 
Obolenski Liko went from Moscow to enter the service of Boris; Ivan, prob- 
ablv learning of his brother’s relations with the people oh Novgorod, ordered 
Prince Obolenski to be seized at the court of Boris. The princes went to 
Rzhev, thence to the boundary of Lithuania, and entered into relations with 
Casimir, who however did not help them. Until then they had. rejected 
negotiations, but seeing Casimir’s inaction, they asked for the inter^ssion 
Of their mother, but Ivan refused them; they also sought support in Pskov, 
but were unsuccessful. The invasion of Ahmed induced Ivan to make peace 
with his brothers, and Andrew received a part of the appanage of lunev. 
Andrew the younger died m 1481, leaving his domain to the grand piince. 
In 1484 the mother of the grand prince, who had in some degree restrained 
the dissensions of the brothers, died, and in 1486 Ivan bound his brothers by 
a new treaty to renounce their rights of inheritance in regard to appana^s. 
In 1491 Andrew was seized and thrown into prison, where he died in 1494, 
his sons were imprisoned with him. Boris also died soon after, kavi^g ms 
domains to his sons Theodore and Ivan: the latter, dying in 1504, left his 
part by wOl to the grand prince, whom he calls " gossudar (sovereign or 
sire). 


THE FINAL OVERTHKOW OF THE TATARS 

The most conspicuous event in the reign of Ivan — the casting off of the 
Tatar yoke — is connected by many with his marriage. But it should be borne 
in mind that this was the ancient and sacred ideal of the Moscow princes, to 
the fulfilment of which all their desires had long been directed, and for which 
they had been gradually preparing the means. Such an event cannot be 
explained by one merely accidental circumstance, although it is impossible 
not to agree that the dependence of her husband upon the Tatar khan must 
have been humiliating to the proud Sophia, and therefore it cannot be denied 
that there is some truth in the traditions relating to this subject. But in any 
event the circumstance was a merely accessory one, for it is known that long 
before this the expression: “ May the Lord cause the horde to perish,” was to 
be met with in the wills of the Moscow princes; the same expression also 
occurs in the testament of Vasili the Dark. The Moscow princes had prepared 
for this by t-alring into their service Tatar princes, in whom they saw the best 
means of fighting their enemies, the Tatars. And in this work bequeathed 
to him by his forefathers, Ivan Vasilievitch remained true to the deliberate, 
persistent policy of his predecessors, never losing sight of his aim, but never 
hurrying too much in its attainment. 

A title boxne by tbe Russian emperors.] 
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.;\f. till* turn when fvnn VaHniovitch {M‘gaii to «‘ign,*t!u‘ Tatar horde no 
loiiKyi mi undividiHl kingdom; previtnislv it hail htvu soiuatiuus 

divided and then aKniii reunited, hut at tliLs |.eriod it was ilelinitivelv divi, -d 
ntn three ehie hordes; the (Joldeii, the Kuiianese, and t!i,> (Yiiiieiin !aV(he 
hea.l ot the last ot wiueh, during the reign i,f i'asili flu' Dark, was Ar.i ( lin;' 

haius iniliry iiMax|tl<dting Inmle against tho othnraml onr 

l,r(‘tender a;,nu!ist theotljer. t)t the prineipal 'ratar liordes, the nearest and 
\\eake.st was the Kazan horde, and it was (he first which he att('mpte(i (d 
under his ,n uenee. !n 14f,7 tiu‘ vas.sal Kasim, who was in f!ie‘se i ! 
..t Ivan was muted hy some of the Tatar urine,; r«ieinu,s) to eome to 
Iv.o.an, hut (he khan Ihraium met him at the Volga iind prevented him from 
erossmg the river; afterJtiHignilieant mutual ilevastations in I-Jfi!) a great 
ainiy was wmt agauiHt Kazan, eomimmi of sons of th<> hovars and .Moscow 
H .ps mider the lc‘n,iemhi|, of (Vnmtantine H,‘zzuhtiev. ThV troops marehisl 
In fh, • or, , * ravaging its ttwritory nothing was done. 

I ..hhr , Ihepand prinee’s hrotlmrs, luri and 

Audi, w the Htg niarehed against Kazan, besieged the town, and Ihrahim 

I‘<‘Hee “at_ the entire will of the' grand nrinee and his 
u».\e\o,Ls and IilKTated he {irisoners that had been taken (hiring the pr,'- 
<-edmg forty years. For eight years theiv was p.'ae,', hut in IdTi) Uie kS'i- 
n.u' army inade a raid on Hussian territory (at Fstiug and Matka). To 
'! Tv‘ weri'sent from .Mo.seow under the leadi'rsliij) of Ihe vove- 

•’'(1, Irom th,-other si,h‘ ean.e the men of Viatka imd 

‘■v -*“;^ »''’“*Ked Kazan. Ihrahmi again eonelnde, iieaee aeeordiiie to 
». ^•■11 ..1 the grmid prm,At tlu* death of Ihrahinl disfurhanees" ros,. 

K.i.'..in <me ol his,s,m.-; Ah Khan or Alegam, from the voimger wife, heeame 
khan and Muhammed .Vnim, th.‘ .son of the elder wif,*, emne to Moscow and 
a I.imI !,,[■ hrlj, against his brother. 

n r'l"! I 'k'i *'V'-'*’;’'i "r''' '*'"d’'duhed from Moscow umler (he leader.ship of 
I . 1 . 11 , ! lUiolniski the iowii wns taken, Alegam made prisoner, and Muhammed 
Amin e . .ahlisho.l on the throne of Kazan; h,‘ was so eutirelv siihi.-rt p, M,,;,- 
enw ttia lie .asked the grand priiiee's permission to marrv; and'even paid a 
,'er am Inliu e (., Moeow. in Mllf, the p,.up!o of Kazan, di.sati-hod with 
uli.mmicd Amm i-alFd m the .Nogmans; the Moscow troops came jo llmaid 
o tho khan, hut hardly had they l-eeii dismis.sed before the .\og;,ian prince 
Mamnk came to Ka/.aii, and the khan tied to Moscow. .Maiuul, fi-ariiig 
rcic on. seized the I,TV por.si.n.'i who had called for him, and in goitenil hej-aii 
M ;iet arhitrnrily. W hm he went to attack the [.rii.ces of Arsk, the inhahi- 
taiits o! K.'i/an shut (he gate.s against him ami sent to .Mo.scou to ask for 
miotie-r khan only not Mnh;u,,n*,-d \min, I \an sent (hem Muhainn’ied’s 

MiM hrf^ aiid gjivrjti fhr tMriHrr K<h.hint find Sfrj»uklt<fv a*', fialVs. 

Ill tUv vitlHuhilul Ml fhr pMM|ilr^ nf Ka/.au, Alnlu! Waa iir|Hj>*vti 

aflu ftaiadiril IlfiM/ariK MuhaiiiinMcl .Aiiiim again rt*!iirnrd, hut hn 
aiitAadv tli'Fiafisfird lAilh Muhrinv, and in fhia altifiidf^ la* aupiiMrlatl hv 
In \ub\ flir uadim nf Ali'gain. In IdliA, undnr t\m jirrdnt that tlin grantl 
guiirr had lift! aatidirii Im naiij4aintA:, Mulannnani Amin nhiiaWnd'anmn 
iiaarhaiifa flmt fu fhr* fair and marfhnd again.sf Mjni- 

Am. latidid: hall da^’d stmu aftna Iw-inm unM alih tn rn\t*ngn Ihnisalh 

mmIi** Miraian jitriNraaiiam in ftinnaaf wa>s afaaanpliHlind in 
aiaahr m M7‘» fhr giam! prinrr aMnf fruMpa tu fla* tnrrifnry of lArm 

Vihaai Haa iminhfrrd aiiiMngNt th^ XmgMrndiaii {inH.HM*hsiMn.'^ antfihs priiirtt 
wa.'^ fall'll pii'Miifi, hill iiiiiii i:,u;i nafiin prinma wnrn hft In rnign 
and if VMi. Maly in fhat ytair Ihal IViiirr Vitaili Knvnr nim to iVrin aa 
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lieutenant. The continual incursions of the Voguls obliged Ivan to sen 
troops to the TJgrian territory and Prince Kurbski even crossed the Ura 
While leaving there native princes, Ivan nevertheless included the lands c 
Perm and Ugria in his title. With the Golden Horde Ivan did not begi 
war, although from the very beginning he did not pay tribute punctuall] 
Ivan’s enGmy, the grand prince of Lithuania, incited the Tatars against Mo£ 
cow, and in 1471 Casimir called upon Ahmud to rise against the grand princ 
of Moscow: Ahmud however took a whole year to assemble his troops, an 
meanwhile during the migration of the Tatars from Sarai, which took plac 
every summer, the people of Viatka came and plundered it. In Ahme 
at last assembled his troops and took Alexin, but on meeting the gran 
prince’s brothers with a strong army at the river Oka, he decided not to g 

^^^^After this, until 1480, the relations with the Golden Horde remaine 
indefinite. Meanwhile intercourse was established with the Crimean hord< 
Azi Girai died in 1467, and his son Nordovlat succeeded him, but he wi 
deposed by his brother Mengli Girai, and sought a refuge with Casimir. lya 
hastened to enter into relations with Mengli Girai through the mtermediatic 
of a Jew of Feodosia, named Kokos; Mengli Girai, without breaking wit 
Casimir, hastened to affirm these relations,^ which, however, were not vei 
profitable, on account of the disturbances in the Crimea: the overthrow < 
Mengli Girai, by Aidar, the taking of Feodosia by the Turks, and the conS' 
quent destruction of the power of the Genoese in the Crimea,* the capture ( 
Mengli Girai and his liberation on the condition of his becoming a Turky 
tributary; the devastation of the Crimea by the son of Ahmed, and the rii 
of the czarevitch Zenebek to the supreme power. It was only in 1479 thi 
Mengli Girai finally established himself in the Crimea and that his constai 
relations with Moscow commenced.^ _ 

In 1480 the kha.n of the Golden Horde, Ahmed, incited by Casimir of Lith 
ania, prepared to march against Russia. It is reported that about that tin 
Ivan refused to pay tribute, and that Sophia persuaded Ivan not to go oi 
to meet the Tatar envoys under the pretext of illness, and also by her cu: 
ning managed to destroy the hospice of the Tatars in the Kremlin; it is sa 
that she wrote to the wife of the khan telling her that she had had a visj< 
in which she had been commanded to build a church upon the very same sil 
and that the wife of the khan, who was bribed with presents, managed 
arrange the matter, and when the envoys came there was no resting place 
be found for them in Moscow. However this may be, it is certain that Ivi 
ceased to pay tribute. When he heard of Ahmed’s coming Ivan took up 1 
position on the banks of the Oka, where, he remained encamped from Ju 
until September; Ahmed being informed that the passage was here occupie 
passed through the territories of Lithuania and came to the Ugra, but he 
he also found the passages occupied. The two armies remained in this po 
tion until November, and in the camp of the grand prince councils were he 
as to what should be done, for two parties had arisen, the one proposing 
offer a ransom, while the other was for fighting; the famous letter of Arc 
bishop Vassain of Moscow was written in the latter spirit. The grand prin 
was sometimes at Kolomna and sometimes at Moscow to consult with t 
metropolitan. When the frosts set in, by which the Tatars greatly suffeK 
the grand prince commanded the Russians to fall back on Kremenets, a: 


* Mengli Girai’s rivals : Adir, Nordovlat, and Zenebek, fled to Moscow and were detail 
by Ivan, wlio thus rendered Mengli Girai a service at the same time that he held out tl 
liberation as a tacit menace.« 
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iiu>anwhil{‘ t!u‘ Tntar« (UaL* Soon after his return to Sand, Ahnu'd wik kill,.,! 

■run Vlu’s''\1 , “l <!ii«ii d(‘liv(>,V(i Russia 

iioni Uu hua.sot A!mietl, with whom !u^ w**ts countantlv at war 

-dn ■ i-dnsi'li.u'r T‘/'' i?“‘ "' 1 “'''^ 'y*-'*’*' iinporfama^ in tli.-sini- 

Titi n • ’ r of Jiuportance in the cunflud. sviili 

I. thuania and tlier.dure Ivan constanlly niaintuauHl tliem; Init, zealously 
uok (1 at(«i lus own interests. Ot courKo many presents had to he eiveii 
to he latars ui the( riinea, ailhongh Ivan was eeonomieal to sueh a de-ive 

,U Tm-’ "''‘'''l.f'■*;'/ fo the envoy.slie required theskins to 1 h‘ returne.h 

i.ut lu spent Ins wealth idl the more willniKly for this object, heeanse Lithu¬ 
ania on her side also endeavoured to hrila^ the horde, and a reK'uInr auction 
wciit. on m the t rnnea. Ihe conquest of Feodosia by the Turks made it 
necessary lor tlu^ Uussums to enter into relations with'them for commercial 


ArFAIim OF LmiUANIA 

acimdi Cirai, which had been of valu(> to Ivan in his 

/; I ' 'V/i‘ • in his dealings with 

bill uania. tasimir, occupied witli matters in llie west, princip.ally flie (‘siah- 
h.siimt'ntof lus.si.n mithe tluameofltehen l>otIi tlic inhaliifants 

\f '"r J!!‘‘iionlfiteunnst Ivan, wliile Ivan on liis ,sid(' had 
m.stif^.itcd Mmi^ii (oral against Lithuania and earned on relations with (’a-i- 
inir.s enemy, tlie king of Iltmgary, Matthias (I) Corvinus. 'I'he quarrels uf 
toe burdn- pniinas .serving m tiie various armies, and their pa.s.sing iiitn (he 
tervice Ul the Mu.sla.vite .suvereigu, .served as the i-hief pretext, for dis:-;i(i- 
laeltun. Ihe grand prince ul .Mu.seuw, taking advantage uf the fact (h.at 
in^tla- trea v euiieluded between V.a.sili Vasilievitcli and (’.a.simir, the 
.Miojeet ul the iuauees liad Iteen treated very vaguely, began iu receive 
tbu e (ba J,.a.ave, mtu h.N s;-rvice. Tims lie re(aaved'tug<-(i,er witli their 
dumaue; 1 rmee I. M. \urulmskt, Rrmre 1. V. Hielski, anil Prince 1). Tli 
\ •in.tin; ki. Ihe cuiuplamts at their desertiuns, (he quarrels uf (lie busier 
pnnees anti m genera!, tie; ifoutier disagreements, were .a eunlinii.al .subiecl 
ul^ tnetion, winch ucc.'t. tunally went :t.s far a.s sliglti .•ikinnlhe,-;. In l piq (Lm- 
luirdi.nL and bilhnania chore asking his .son Alexander, uiiiL I’uhnii to.-k 
a., king us ulher son .lotm. _fvan again mn,sed Mengjt Uirai aeaimt Lithu 
aiua !iu-l sent defacinneuf.i ut his truujis l-,y wieKe (!»• fruntiers, iVopu 
Mtl'.ie. ot pe.'iee were sent trum LiliiUuiua and iiegettiatiun.s for a manhage witli 
one oi the daugiiters ul Iv.an were entered upon. In Mtoeuw it w.a.s hei- led 
tliat ti.r negolwtiuns tor pear,- .-hould prece.le (hose f,.r marriage Mean¬ 
while m.ne piinees paxo-d info fla- litisstan .■.■rviee; two more prima-s \‘un.- 
liiiirr fiiiii iViiifi* \ fiit* iiinirt mI-m 

ntnhhiithi t lUiilly iii Mill ;>imt hin j.uufi:jK^iatinr8 fiirufi* 

atimri hMih lur unfl lur fht; marn:i|.^r. tn-;ify rniirludihl by tbia 

irtMiyui'^a |*:y" iirj t!if* iiifn tvimbi iny ntiA rtf 

virii yMLifrr !\iifi \%hh ititifiii r;itlr4 rtf njl Ibi'Aa. 

U;ui flt'ii In iht* murriny*^ Iuh r!auyhfr«r with flu* 

ri’itffA lumwvr flint n hn^iuiHr^ 

m wutuni fiiiMiiM yivi-n fluit IMm wmili! mil rfiii,^itniiiitht fu fliaian* 
Lrr Wliii :4i ill I-fUa Ivnn !fi*!i‘ii fui.ifhu- 

aiiLi, lif’r »!rf:ii|i »4 imfAl tin* tif tlit* liinrrLiyt* 

' Uml Al4n*Hrn rrirrit 
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ceremony the Russian ambassadors insisted that the ceremony should a^o 1 
celebrated by an orthodox priest. But even from the very beginning it w. 
manifest that seeds of discord lay hidden in this alliance. Alexander refus( 
to build an orthodox church at his court, the boyars from Moscow who we 
with Helen were soon sent back, and finally Alexander ceased to give Ivan tl 
title of sovereign of all Russia. The dissatisfaction grew, so that Ivan wro 
to Mengli Girai: “ If Alexander makes peace with you now, let us know if ] 
does not, also let us know, and we are with you, our brother.” More princ 
passed into the service of the grand prince of Moscow, amongst them Prin 
Simon Bielski, who asserted that persecutions against orthodoxy had cor 
menced in Lithuania, and accused the bishop of Smolensk, Joseph, of co-o 
erating with the Latins; Prince Simon Ivanoyitch (son of Ivan of Mozhais 
with Tchernigov, and Prince Vasili Ivanovitch (a grandson of Shemiak 
with Novgorod Severski also came over (1499). Ivan sent Alexander 
declaration of war; which began with incursions of the vassal princes, ai 
on the 14th of July, 1500, Prince Daniel Kholmski, who led the _troops_ 
Tver and Moscow, and the vassal Tatars and princes, met the Lithuanii 
hetman Prince Constantine, defeated him, and took hirn prisoner; on t 
other hand the grand prince’s son. Prince Dmitri Ivanovitch, was unable 
take Smolensk, and in general during four years warlike action proceed 
very feebly. Diplomatic intrigue was however carried on with gre 
activity; Moscow incited Mengli Girai against Lithuania, who sent his so 
to devastate Lithuania and Poland, in spite of tempting offers frc 
Alexander. 

Stephen of Moldavia, however, hearing of the disgrace and abandonme 
into which his daughter Helen (widow of Ivan’s son) had fallen at the coi 
of Moscow, made peace with Alexander; his enmity however did not exprc 
itself in any important act. Far more important was the_ help given 
Alexander by the Livonian grand master Plettenberg. Notwithstanding t 
truce winch had been concluded, the continual collisions between the Live 
ians and the inhabitants of Pskov did not cease. _ To avenge one of th( 
incursions, Ivan sent twenty thousand troops to Livonia who laid waste t 
iand, captured towns, and carried away prisoners. A fresh truce was cc 
eluded (1482) which was extended in 1493, but the Germans burned a certs 
Russian in Reval, and in answer to Russian complaints they replied that th 
would have burned the grand prince himself. This, it is supposed, explai 
the order given in 1495 to expel the Hanseatic merchants and close th 
shops; but perhaps it is more probable that the true reason was the tres 
concluded with the king of Denmark, the enemy of the Hansa, who had ask 
for help against the Swedes, promising insthe event of success to cede a pj 
of Finland to Russia. Ivan sent an army against Sweden; but when 1 
Danish king took possession of Sweden he gave nothing to Russia. Su 
being the relations between Russia and Livonia, it was quite natural that 1 
grand master Plettenberg should hasten to conclude an alliance w: 
Lithuania (1501). He defeated the Russians near Izborsk, but did i 
take the town and turned back, while the Russians continued to ravj 
Livonia. Plettenberg again entered Russian territory, besieged Pskov, a 
a battle took place near Lake Smolin, but it was not decisive (1502). Mej 
while Alexander began negotiations for peace, partly through his broth 
John (after whose death in 1502 he occupied the throne of Poland) a 
ITadislav, and partly through embassies. Finally, in 1503, a treaty was C( 
eluded by which Russia kept all her acquisitions and Ivan was granted ■ 
title of sovereign of all Russia. A truce was then concluded with Livonia 






fVAX THE GREAT TO IVAN THE TERRIBLE I8i 

Hclntitms with tlm (Jernmn Kinpirc hsgan umleir Tvan * I’lu-y comiu.'iuvti 
wjdi-the visit ofthe kiught Popuel to Moscow; his narratives rcvvalvd Russia 
o ( .entiany and he catae as umluussmlor in 1489. NVgutialious were aiiene,! 
ior the marnngf' ot one of thegriuHi prince's daughters with Maximilian, the 
sim ol tht' empernr l-redenck; hut. nothing came of them. Tliehoi.e that it 
miglit 1h‘ po.s,s,l,le to meite the emperor agaimst the Polisli king was also lYns- 
trat.M, tor Maxumhan, wlio had pretenHion.s to the throne of 'ilungarv, made 
lieaeit with \ Indislav. 


LA.ST VKAltS Oli’ IVAN'; l.N'UKniTAN'C'H LKPr TO HIS SON'S 

. /n**; were darkened hy dksensions ami intrigues 

m las family. In M99 <1 «hI Ivan the Younger, whom Ivan laid proclaimed 
as hi.s im-rukT. I wo parties were then formed at the canirt; the boyars wished 
to .see nmitn, the son of Ivan the Younger, and Helen of Mohlavia reeognisiM 
a.s h<‘ir: an(i_htiphiadesigm*tnMT8<)n Vasili (horn in 1479) to he heir. A plot 
wa,s laid agauust Dmitri; the sovereign lieartl of it, orderwl the conspirators 
O he execute. , and wa.s greatly angen‘d with Hophia, hc'camse he ha.l i»'en 
told that she had called m sorcerers to Ikt aid (1497). Ivan then had his 
grand,son crowned as his .suecensor (1498); hut soon Sophia again iriumplmd: 
a I'enspirncy wa,s di,scov(*red in whicli were involvisl the princ<>s Pafrikeiiw 
ami hiapoIov.ski; Prince Simon Riapolov.ski was hidiemled and the Palrikeievs 
were loreed to take imly ordens. It was suppo,sed tha.t the plot had been 
direeted against iSophia, hrom the first Ivan did not“rej<iice in hi.s gnmd- 
.snn, am pmclaimeii \'a.si!i graml prince of No%-g<irod and Pslmv, and in 
Lsr.i he ha. 1 Dmitri placed under arrest and declare.l Vasili hi.i suei-,../,,r. 
llie am!>a;-;sii!i(r.s tn the various eotirls were given onlers to explain thest' 

I\:.n died on tlir 9 )'th ot I leloher, l.otl.o, Iraviiig a will and testament l>v 

■nf I j, I. Y. t »I 1,1 .I i I . ■* . . . ... ... 
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only thirty to las remammg .sons i luri. Dmitri, Simon, and Andrew.; .Mo,.;- 
i"-'’ 'u'f '*'* V.-isili receiving two thirds and the others one- 

Ihiitj. Ill ..ill, (♦lit IId* I'lifi'f ftt hpiVt* ii aliiifi.M’Vtiai in thin tlurdi fhr \'tiUhiDa' 

hi'othm t ttej-e eoiomanded to e.-teem the «4dera.'i a. father and to leave him 
Pirir mhi'i'ilamy in the event of their dying ehildles.!. Thii.i weiv change 1 

rrl.iliMii:; i»t Iht* Itnuiil priiii-n lu flit.'* Diijniiiaiait ia'iu«Mv4 In Ihflrvafv 
Diairhiiln hrfWDrii t|i»* liri»flp,*r,*4 \\H.>4!i mill luri iluriiu-^ thu lilVfiMiu ttf Ivnii, 

lull nnlr't III i hrMtiirf ImuI, iiiii.i; !.iiui}a itv Iuh |iriui*i|ialil v ** 

ipunililr iiiitl Dtrirflv/* 
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because it had, so to^say, grown imperceptibly. It would seem that all aroun 
it, as if submitting to some fatal influence, hastened to yield to this new-bor 
power, while Russia herself did not hasten to announce herself, but only man: 
fested herself at the last moment when everything was already prepared fc 
this manifestation, and when it only remained to gather the fully ripene 
fruits. 

S. M. Soloviov ^ compares Ivan to the fortunate heir ot a long line c 
careful merchants who, having amassed a considerable capital, provided thei 
heir with the means for carrying on vast enterprises. N. I.^ Kostoniarov’s 
judgment is still more severe; he denies any merit in Ivan, judges his acth 
ity by the requirements of other times and circumstances, and does nc 
recognise in him and his descendants anything beyond their own ambitior 
and self-interested motives. Such views were probably called forth as a cor 
tradiction to Karamzin, who on his part, carried away by his dislike of th 
violence which — according to him — characterised the reform of Peter, place 
Ivan above Peter. The question ''Lithuania or Moscow” was raised wit 
entire firmness and determination by Ivan, for by the defence of Helen' 
orthodoxy and by receiving into his service the Lithuanian princes wh 
expatriated themselves because of the persecution of orthodoxy, he becana 
the protector of the Greek church in Lithuania and thus strove to gai 
influence in its internal affairs. The secular policy of Russia was thus rnarke 
out; it was also marked out by his insistence on the recognition of his tit 
grand prince of all Russia and by his demand for the restoration of Kie'^ 
intercourse with the west also begins with him.^ 

In war Ivan showed a caution which his enemies called cowardice. - I 
behoved a prince, he conducted everything of importance himself. E 
exacted strict obedience, and was indefatigable in studying the thoughts an 
private circumstances of all important men in his kingdom,^ and even in fo: 
eign lands. The whole court and people trembled before his spirit and wil 
shy women are said to have fainted before his angry and fiery look; seldon 
if ever, did a petitioner dare to approach his throne, and none of the nobles i 
the princely table ventured to say a word to another, or to leave his place, 
the ruler, overcome by eating or drinking, happened to fall asleep and remaine 
so for many hours. All the guests sat there dumb until Ivan awoke and ga"^ 
them further orders, either to amuse or to leave him. 

He was by no means prodigal of the life of his warriors; in fact, I 
expected to gain more from the mistakes of his enemies than others do froi 
battles; and he knew how to incite his enemies into committing mistakes, i 
well as to make use of them. He had the enlargement of his kingdom^ i 
much at heart as his absolute power. He boldly projected many far-seeir 
plans, and sought with indefatigable zeaf to realise them. After he hs 
broken the pride of Novgorod he considered nothing impossible, and regards 
his own will as the supreme command. We find no trace of his having bee 
accessible to the petitions of his subjects, or of his granting public audien< 
days for the hearing of their requests and complaints. 

Arbitrary power over the common people became stronger and pr 
vailed, and officials abused their power unpunished, for complainants ar 
helpers were wanting. To enlighten the minds of his people through tl 
study of science was not a part of his plans, perhaps because he may ha-^ 
thought that it is easier for the tyrant to rule over rude slaves than over 
free-thinking and enlightened people. He must not be denied the merit ' 
having raised great edifices at Moscow by means of foreign, especially Italia 
architects; but vanity and love of show probably had more to do with tb 
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thnu artistic seuBt^ and tote. The wide and majestic walls of tlui venera])lc 
kw'nihu with its battlements and towers, secret underground passages ami 
fortified gates, were to serve less as objects of beauty than as means of pro¬ 
tection against domestic and foreign enemies. Amongst the usidul arts he 
especially lavoureil tho.se of the cannon founder and silversmith; with the for¬ 
mer he desired to UuTify his encmie.s, and with the latter to spread the renown 
ol his power am glory. Ills greatest service.s to the l{.u.ssian state include, 
bt'sides the ri'gulation of the law coile, the increase of tiu' state levemies, 
partly through the compiest of new provinces, and partly through a better 
system ol taxation, so that the government coulil collect a tri'asure for 
unhire.siH'ii eimngencies and would Imconio lcs.s dependent upon eiiance. 

Thus there can no doubt thata.sa prince Ivan ranks high aiul belongs 
to the mmiUT ol tho.se regents who deckle the fate of their people and land 
lor many years, ami arc aldemed or a cunsed remembranee to posterity: but 
neitliim eun it be denied that his greatneH.s and fame lose much when we come 
to consider him lus a man, ami see the harshnenH of his character, his unlim- 
ih'ii pridis ln.s contempt of all human rights, his wild and passionate nature, 
and lus grts-d ol power. That lie was the founder of autocracy, a,8 nuxJcirn 
writers as,sert, is not altogether his own e.xclusive merit, although it cannot 
be denied that he contributiHl much towards it by his shrcwilness and wise 
moderation. When in the early days of his youth he seisisl the reins of gov- 
erinmmt, he found much that had been prepared towards the future great¬ 
ness ol ihussia; but Hu.s.sia. was still in a chuotic condition, am! its forces wi'rc 
.scattmvd ami sunk as it were in a lethargy; they reiniired an awakening and 
rcgiilaling hand, and this was principally I van’s work. Owing to the unfor- 
lintatc_ system of appanages, which ha<l ticen the ruin of liussia, for many 
c<-ntiirii'S, by destroying all_ unity in course of time, sowing the seeds of tiis- 
i-onl, and making the H.u,s.sian state an easy prey to its eneinies, the idea, of a 
cenmmn fatherland hail quite disappeared; and the internal dis.sensioiiH 
.•iiuniig tlie priiire.s, a,s well as the despotic ]ire,ssure of the foreign barbarians, 
had derangeti ;md di.sjninted it, that, the praiseworthy at tempts of individ’ 
ual gnmd princes eimld meet with no brilliant suceeas, and it seemed as if 
hhe, i;i wei’i- lafed to play a deeply subordinate part in the hienirehy of states. 

.Neverfheliw those atfemjits were not quite lo.st, and the prudent migld. 
Minni e that the time would yet euine when they would be.ar fruit, oni'e the 
hydra of diseortl had been eonquered ami the .se.attered forces had been 
reunited, Ivan’.M jtmeeediug.s in this respect were certainly of .a Machia 
veliau nature, We have .seen that for twenty-three years he patiently 
neknottledged tile right.s of other HusMlan prince,s ami even their independ'* 
enee, and that bv la-epiug his conque.sts to Idm.sejf .and not slmring them with 
his biofhers and the other priiR'e.s, and by taking Ida brutlier’.s inheritance 
am! giving none to his oilier brothers, he lirst U-gau to consider himself as 
aufoeiat and rnler of all Uns.sla, and thu.s gradually jtrep.ared the prinee.s for 
a leeognition of his undivided .sway and llteir own iinpoteney .and .subordi- 
naliun, 

W e do not impure .a.'! to wlmther tlie nte.ait.s he used for the at haiinnent of 
Id end de .+‘rve_ onr approval; vve will only remark tliat great eonquerors 
aisi ionndei'i of new empires, or snelt as reorganise and rejuvenate old .and 
deeavmg, states, raiuiuf Ih- jndge.l ttifli the .same .‘itamiiird by whieh wbe 
lecnjt.s aie judged ii» regiilatetl state.s. The fe.Mort to violent mea.sure,s b 
ojten their highest dulv, if they are to jierslsf in their Work and arrive at the 
mm the) have imposed on themselves. IToiii a political point of view, Ivans 
hai'di pi'oia-edings therefore de.serve .some evculpation, nil the more .so when 
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we consider that he lived at a time when revolutions of every kind were ta 
ing place in the states and their institutions, in the modes of thinking and, 
the religion of men, in the arts and sciences, the new forms often seeking" 
supplant the old in a violent manner; and when this change also began 
Russia, where intellectual enlightenment was so rare, we should not be su 
prised to see the forces of brutality often gaining the upper hand over tl 
forces of reason. 

We now find ourselves at one of the most important turning points > 
Russian political history, when by a regulated system of succession and I 
the incorporation of the independent principalities with the grand prineipa 
ity, the Russian monarchy began to establish itself firmly and to extend i 
bounds; when the hitherto terrible defiance of over-powerful nobles and ( 
princes who claimed equal rank with the grand prince submits to tl 
restraints of a common obedience; when no more dangers threaten Russ: 
from the side of Novgorod and the Tatars; when a regulated system of tax; 
tion, a treasury and an organised army protect the throne; arid finally wlie 
science and art, the administration of justice, personal safety on the roac 
and in the towns, besides other blessings of peace and order, also begin t 
attract attention, protection, and cultivation in Russia,^ 


ACCESSION OF VASILI IVANOVITCH (1505 A.D.) 

Vasili Iva,novitch succeeded his father, and continued his policy both i 
mreign and domestic affairs. He endeavoured to extend the frontiers of th 
Russian monarchy on the Lithuanian side, destroyed the independence f 
the last appanaged princes and the last republican township, Pskov, am 
strove to keep Kazan in subjection. 

^ personal character Vasili resembled his father in his sterner aspecl 
let h^ nephew, the unfortunate Dmitri, die “destitute” in prison; ove 
his brothers he maintained a strict surveillance, not allowing^ his brothe 
^drew to ^rry until 1533, when he himself had already two children • wS 
his boyars he was also stern, though there were but few executions an m 

™ written guarantee m which tir 

for whZ'K^t baih^ 

Si the rW coun^enSs ' Steri 

SoonTSto, aL foXf 

withouT fear wlthSil Sa£?c“X-tte wWom of hie tatlio; 

and prudent steps, and drew near to hisTim forward with measure; 

withoutleavmg to his successor aggrandisement of Russia 

faults.” In the eyi of SSS £ tfl Id' 

rather stem sides of his character which course, redeems the persona Ih 
to contemporaries.^ cnaracter, which were, however, quite comprehensil)!; 

WARS WITH LITHUANIA 

'j oeen accredited. 
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.\U«sumI«T mw the tMw«»«tv of dehiy liehm* tnUue: « fh-«>wive line ,>( 
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Gwmur, wfut Imng cho«m to tha throne of Lithumua. um k i t 
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made an incursion on '^the estates of Zaberezhsky, killed him, and raised a 
revolt against the king. To this end he entered into relations with Mengli 
Girai, and Vasili Ivanovitch, on his side, sent one of his secretaries to propose 
to him to become the subject of Russia, and promising to leave him the lands 
which he might occupy. Glinski however still wavered and tried to effect a 
reconciliation with the king; finally losing all hope of this, he joined the 
grand prince’s voyevods, who had marched up to the frontiers of Lithuania. 
To Glinski and the foreign princes in the Russian service was confided the 
task of devastating Lithuania, but the voyevods did not move to their help, 
for in Moscow it was counted advantageous to let others _do its work. ^ Me^- 
while Sigismund sent an embassy, complaining of Glinski s reception by 
Vasili and of the opening of hostilities. The letter was written in the name 
of Helen, and in his reply to her the grand prince directed her attention to 
the constraint put upon the orthodox in Lithuania and enjoined her to 
remain firm in her faith. Sigismund received no aid from Mengli Girai, but 
nevertheless he began warlike operations, which however were limited to 
insignificant skirmishes. Finally a treaty was concluded by which all Ivan's 
acquisitions remained to Russia, and all that had been taken by Glinski was 
given back (1508^ Glinski came to Moscow, where Medin and Maloiaroslavetz 
were given to him but he remained dissatisfied. 

The peace of 1508 could not however put an end to the inimical relations 
between the two principalities: Glinski could not remain quiet until he was 
avenged on his enemies, and Lithuania could not be quiet so long as Glinski 
lived; while on his side Vasili Ivanovitch demanded better treatment for his 
sister Helen. Thus the relations between the two neighbouring states were 
strained. In 1509 Sigismund demanded the surrender or execution of Glin¬ 
ski, accusing him of the death of Alexander; in the same year he announced 
his connection with the Danish king; it can also be easil;^ understood that 
each reciprocal embassy complained of frontier quarrels, as is always the case 
in such circumstances. In 1512 Vasili informed Sigismund that it had come 
to his ears that the voyevods of Vilna and Trotski had seized Helen and held 
her captive—which does not appear at all improbable when the unruliness 
of the Lithuanian lords is borne in mind—Sigismund denied the fact. That 
Helen officially received various rights, for instance that of a tribute or tax 
from the town of Bielsk, also does not prove that her position was a very 
advantageous one, for this was worth nothing more than other official favours. 
In 1513 Helen died and the metropolitan of Kiev was sent for to officiate at 
her funeral; thus this victim of political calculations left the scene. Helen 
herself, as far as can be judged from her correspondence with her father and 
brother, was possessed of considerable tact and energy. 

At last a reason for beginning war preseilted itself; it became known at 
Moscow that the incursions made by the Crimeans on the Russian frontier 
territories in 1512 were the result of a secret treaty that had been concluded 
between Sigismund and Mengli Girai, by which the king had promised to pay 
the kha.-n a yearly sum of 15,000 ducats to attack his enemies. Having sent 
Sigismund a declaration of war, Vasili began his warlike preparations. The 
time was well chosen. In 1511 Albrecht of Brandenburg had been chosen as 
Prussian grand master, and although he was a nephew of the Polish king he 
refused to acknowledge himself as his vassal, which he was obliged to do by 
the Treaty of Thorn; the emperor and the estates of the empire declared 
themselves for the grand master. Advised by Glinski, Vasili had entered 
into relations with the emperor as early as 1508, but the treaty between them 
was only concluded in 1514. 
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I'liOlI JVAS THE CHEAT TO IVAX THE TKIIIUBLB 

_ Without \yaititig for the terminniioti of thcHO iiWotiationH, the irrmd 
pniK-e uHHt'mbliH an anuyaiul in Dwemlwr, 1512 , took the fiekl. ih; marc uhI 
agminst hnioleuKk uml Jiaymg IjesjegtstI it uiiHUceesafully, n^turaed in March 
lol.K Iha second exjiedittun, from June until Novemln'r of the ,sauH« vcir’ 
was alsa unsuc.ccsstul hut m the tiiird (.fune, I 5 M), Smolensk was at last 
captured. \ asih made a triumphal entry into the town, Ixung reccavc'd with 
an a< dre.s.s ol welcome by the bishop of vSmolensk. He conlirnusi tlic riehts 
plat had lieen given to its mhubilants by the Lithuanian government; those 
m tiui Lithuamaji service who did not desire to remain under him he sent 
back to Lithuama, amnie appointed Prince V, V. Khuiski, governor of Smo- 
Imisk. After the subnussion of Bmolensk the tirince of Mstislavl also sub- 
init ted to the grand prince. Sigismund himself hastened to the deliverance 
ol hmolensk. tdinski, probably dissatisfied iHicause Smolensk had not been 
pven to hmij entered into secTot intorcourso with him. Unirning of this 
treachery \ nsdi ordered (llinski to bo brought in fetters to Mo.scow and sent 
ji voyevud against the king; the king himself ronmineil at Borissov and sent 
(’oiiMbuibno Ostrowski to moot the Moscow troops. 

, I he Russian vciyoyods, Toholiatlin and Prince MichucKJolitm met Ostrov- 
ski at Orsha «« tho Dnieper and sustained a terrible defeat. The fidelit'i, 
of riie boyars of bmoletwk and of the bishoii hinmi'lf wavered and theyentereil 
m(o commumeation with HigLsmund; but the burghers informed Hhuiski of 
bus treachery, and it was only the terribly <-nergetie meiusures taken by him 
that j.res,TViHl ,Smolen.Hk for H.u.‘<.sia: he ordered all the traitors (-xc-eiit lh(‘ 
bislioi. to be hangeihm the walls of thi* city, the pre.sents that, had bi'en given 
them by (he .sovereign to be suspended round the neck of eadi oiua d'lu' 
iov.milt: <in Smolensk was uUHiu;ce.ssful. and Um war was aft.erw ards <^arriud on 
h-ehly. which IS e.'cplHined by tho exhaustion of Mo.scow aflm- Mu; liallh- uf 
n.ha and Uui [ir>.bal.le reluclanco of the Lithmuuan nubility to tako an 
active part m it. Aitcr (h,,s Sigismund in.stigated tlie'Fatars ai-aiust Ituash 
ill par icular tluKSc ol tie* fnmea, wlicre iti M.-ngli dirai had been sue’ 

t,v Mubanuiicd torai, who, notwith.standing his relation ; witli Mos, 
ct.w, made m lol7 mi atfuek on 'I'liia mid wa.s rcpul’icil. (hi hi i .side Va-ili 
■•.lrcug,ll„mt-d lus relations with All.rechl who kept hh va.sal the eriud 
m:i terui l.tvonm, m check. However while Albrecht hedtated and dcmmi’dcd 
t.soiiey, \ H.sih le.jiiircd that he .should begin to act. 1 'l.c emperor, iimfcad of 
begmmng (he war, as had been at tn-it sujtposcd he woidd «io, olfercd his 
inedmtton and it wa.s with tlib aim in view that in l.'H" the famous Itaroij 
: tciMmmd HerU-miem came .Moscow, pultd, am!.a,s,-.ador.s al.o cumi- 
but v',ith Hic new.s of their coming. Mo.scow also learned , 4 ' (he attack m! 
t ipMchk.a b\ the lathuaman ti^.op.. and th.-ir tvpube, .and wheti Va ilt [n-ard 

lid Liiiiiii* 111* Hiliittrii In him, 

dHMnrr fuiiii* !** llii* .\hrtruii :t»K d-v aail iifhii* 

h.wifs me! the l.itlmamm, kmg j.-iu-,ed to give tip ,'^moleict!.. The death of 
, lumm.ui btP» pill an end to t!>e imj’erial itiedtalion; anihow the cmiieror 
had not wch.-d to gue imv o-.-d leu hauee: ” h is not well" he wrote to 
lie n.Uid JO.I, t.a .Vdaeeht ■' 1.. drive out the king, and male the czar of 

:ul 11 U ' 

In lots \l!.}e,'hf ag.Mii a,-led 1..1 money; t!.e grand prince agreed, and 
af f" Jormn 1 te jia-l ■eiit a hotmeation of his ;dhmice with him fo the 
■' ^ (ane, I thi' tsrst m-taiu-f of i!il»-rconrse !h-Iw«-.-h Hu- j i and 

I i.ue.s In .answm t.. a fr-h ejnb.v.sy from \!t.rerhl bringing iidoim.itioi, 
o! !om. th.- p.sje to jom mi alliance against the Tmks, which 

\it>i«-c,,i wouid not enter mio without the grami princed cotca-nt, an mnbas• 
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by threatening him with the vengeance of that tribunal before which he myst 
one day answer to the accusations of the spirits of the murdered. The mes¬ 
senger who was daring enough to present this epistle to the czar suffered for 
his temerity. Ivan, on learning from whence he came, struck him across the 
legs with an iron rod which he usually carried in his hand; and while the 
blood flowed copiously from the wounds, leaned unconcernedly upon his rod 
to read the rebellious letter. The correspondence that ensued upon this occa¬ 
sion, like aU the correspondence of Ivan’s which has come down to us, is 
remarkable for the most blasphemous presumption and arrogant hyperbole. 
He wrote all his letters with his own hand, and was proud of his literary 
attainments, which, had they been directed into worthier channels, might 
have rendered him a distinguished ornament of his age. 


THE POLISH INVASION 


The consequence of the disaffection of Kurbski was the enrolment of a 
Polish army with a view to a descent upon Eussia, and an invasion of the 
southern provinces by the Tatars at the instigation of Sigismund. This 
demonstration increased the rage of the czar: he treated everybody around 
him as if they were the creatures of Kurbski: he distrusted everybody; and 
put numbers to the rack and to death on the bare suspicion of their guilt, and 
was overheard to lament that he could not find victims enough to satisfy his 
wrath. He charged the boyars indiscriminately with harbouring secret 
designs against the welfare and happiness of the state; he dispossessed many 
of them of their private fortunes; and in a letter which is still extant, he urged 
against them as crimes all the benefits which the sane portion of his rule had 
conferred upon Eussia. In this delirium of the fever of despotism, the clergy 
remonstrated with some firmness; and, in order to obtain a fresh excuse for 
making new victims, he adopted an expedient as unexpected as it was singular. 
He caused a report to be spread on a sudden that he was about to leave 
Moscow; but the point of his destination and the reason of his withdrawal 
were preserved as profound secrets. The mystery of this announcement 
created a panic at Moscow. The people knew not what was to come next 
whether the tyrant was about to put some scheme of universal destruction into 
execution, or whether it was merely a prelude to some extravagant exhibition 
of superstitious credulity, which always assumed in their eyes the aspect of 
religious devotion. Agreeably to this vague announcement of the czar’s 
design, one ^ommg m December, at an early hour, the great square of the 
I^emlin was fified with travelling sledges, some of which contained gold and 
^ver, others clothes, and not a few crosses,i»images, and the relics of saints 
These preparations attracted crowds of astonished gazers, who looked on iri 
stupid wonder at the extraor^nary sight. In a few minutes the czar, followed 
by his family was seen to descend from the palace, with the officers of his 
household and a numerous retinue._ From the palace he passed on to the 
church of the Assumption; and, havmg ordered the metropolitan to celebrate 
ma^s, he prayed vnth great devotion, and received the blessing of AthSS 
Eeturmng from the church, he held out his hand to the assem&ed multftudM’ 
that they might satisfy themselves with a fareweU kiss; md ken having m 
silence, and with unusual solemnity, walked through the grouns St b 
path, he mounted his sledge, and (hove off accompanied bfa rogimentSrsf 
The inhabitants of Moscow, astonished and terror-struck by the sceS were lost 
m conjecture. The city was without a government. Ivan had so dexter¬ 
ously contrived to impress them with an idea that he derived his soSreIgntX 
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fire was made in the centre, over which a huge copper cauldron was suspended. 
The inhabitants, seeing these dreadful preliminaries, believed that the czar’s 
object was to set the city on fire, and consign the people to death; and, flying 
from the spot, they abandoned their shops and merchandise, leaving their 
property to the mercy of the select legion. In a few hours Moscow was utterly 
deserted, and not a living person was to be seen but a troop of the Opritshnina 
ranged in gloomy silence round the gibbets and blazing fibre. Presently the 
beating of drums rose upon the air, and the czar was seen advancing on horse¬ 
back, accompanied by his favourite son, and followed by his devoted guards. 
In the rear came the spectral troop of victims, in number about three hun¬ 
dred, wan and bloody, and hardly able to crawl upon the ground. On per¬ 
ceiving that the theatre of carnage was destitute of an audience, Ivan com¬ 
manded his soldiers to collect the inhabitants; and, after a short pause, find¬ 
ing that they did not arrive with promptitude, he went in person to demand 
their presence at the treat he had prepared for them, assuring them at the 
same time of the good-will he entertained towards them. The wretched Mus¬ 
covites dared not disobey him, and hurrying in terror from their hiding places, 
they crowded to the scene of execution, which was speedily filled with specta¬ 
tors even to the roofs of the houses. Then the dreadful rites began. The 
czar addressed the people with exclamations upon the righteousness of the 
punishments he was about to inflict, and the people, oppressed with horror, 
replied in terms of approbation. A crowd of one hundred and twenty vic¬ 
tims, who were declared to be less guilty than the rest, were first separated 
from the others and pardoned. The condemned were called one by one, and 
some, after hearing the accusation in general terms from the lips of the czar, 
accompanied by occasional blows on the head from a whip which he held in 
his hand, were given over to the assassins, who hrmg them up by the feet, and 
then cut them to pieces, or plunged them hah alive into the boiling cauldron. 
These executions, which are too horrible to be related in detail, lasted for 
about four hours; during which time nearly two hundred victims, iimocent of 
the crimes with which they were charged, suffered deaths of the most exquisite 
and prolonged agony. 

A despotism so sanguinary and so wanton was well calculated to endanger 
the safety of those institutions which the wisdom of others had established. 
Russia, distracted through aU her provinces by the atrocities of Ivan, soon 
became a prey to those unwearied foes who never lost an opportunity of 
taking advantage of her domestic difficulties. The declaration of Ivan’s 
supremacy to his unfortunate subjects was, “I am your god as God is mine; 
whose throne is surrounded by archangels, as is the throne of God.” But 
this piece of blasphemy, which had the effect ^f making the Russians tremble, 
only increased the determination of his external enemies. Sweden had 
already wrested Esthonia from him; Kettler, the last grand-master of the 
Livonian knights, satisfied himself with Courland and Semigallia; while 
Battori of Poland, the successor of Sigismund Augustus, deprived him of 
Livonia, one of the most important points in his dominions. In 1566, Ivan 
laid before an assembly of the states-general, consisting of a convocation of 
ecclesiastics, nobles, citizens, and traders, a statement of his negotiations 
with Poland on the subject of Livonia; but as his real object was to assert his 
tyrannical power rather than to gain the political advantages he pointed out, 
the issue of the assembly was merely an admission from all the parties present 
that the will of the czar was indisputable, and that they had no right even to 
tender him their advice. The great advantage of recovering Livonia from 
Poland was obviously to secure it as an outlet upon the Baltic for Russian 
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commerce, and as a means of opening a communication with Europe. To 
tne rainistry of Sylvester and Adaschev belongs the credit of this admirable 
poject; but a design which they would have accomplished with comparative 
faculty, was suffered by Ivan to be wasted in fruitless contentions. 

Batton terrified Ivan in the midst of his tyrannies; and the monster 
who could v^it his people with such an example of cruelties crouched before 
the kmg of Poland. His fear of Battori carried him to extremes. He not 

hands, but suffered him to offer personal insults 
to the officers who represented the czar at his court. The grovelling measures 
pd cowardice of Ivan disgusted his adversary; and in reply to some fresh 
instance of dastardly submission, Battori charged him with the grossest 
crimes —- with having falsified the articles of treaties, and applied infinman 
tortmes to his peoples. The letter containing these strong, but just, animad- 
versions,_ closed with a challenge to single combat, which the poverty of the 
czar s spirit met by renewed protestations of the most abject character. 


THE STRUGGLE FOE LIVONIA 

At length urged by the clamour of his advisers, Ivan organised an army 
of t^ee hundred thousand men; but, although he could instigate and assist 
at the most mvoltmg punishments, he shrunk from a personal share in the 
numerous petty conflicts which took place between his forces and the Livon¬ 
ian JmigMs._ iptead of advancing boldly upon the enemy, who could not 

QrrQi'r»p«4- ...... __1_ ^ f* j 1 « t _ 


■Do+j... * -u j -wiiuac 111uercession witin 

Battori he had propred by representmg, with consummate audacity, that he 
h^ed to be able to effect the conversion of the Russians to Catholicism. 
Whenever he feU in with the Livonians, and the collision terminated in vic- 
the wildest excesses: plundered the captives of their 
wealth, which he trmsmitted to his own private coffers, and then sentenced 
the prisoners to be flung into boiling cauldrons, spitted on lances, or roasted 
at fir^ which he amused hunself by stirring — while the sacrificial murders 
were m progress. Wars so irregularly conducted, and terminating in such 
frightful revenge could not but entail calamities upon the empire. All that 
was gained by the Ipg struggle for Livonia was the occasional plunder which 
Ivan appropriated to himself. ^ 

To support the system of profligate expenditure to which the whole life 
of this extraordinary man inevitably_ led, he laid on the most exorbitant 
taxes, and lent himseff to the most unjust_ monopolies. Nor was he satisfied 
with ^ceeding m this way the most arbitrary examples that had preceded 
mm, but, with a recklessness or human life, and a disregard of the common 
decencies and obligations of the worst condition of society, he proceeded to 
ritle his subjects of their private means, sometimes upon slight pretences but 
oftener without any pretence whatever. It would almost appear that his 
appehte for sights of destruction had palled with ordinary gratification; and 
tfiat fie fiad jaded his invention to discover new modes of cruelty. Havine 
e^austed m aU its varieties the mere art of slaughter, he proceeded to maki 
his subjects violate before his eyes the sacred feelings of nature. He demanded 
fratricide and pa,rricide at their hands: one man was forced to kill his father, 
anotfier his brother: eight hundred women were drowned, and, bursting into 
tM houses of his victims, he compelled the survivors to point out the places 
wfiere the remnant of their wealth was concealed. His excesses carried him 
beyond all law, human and divine. He assumed the place, and even usurped 
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the attributes of the Deity, and identified himseK to a proverb with the 
Creator. Not content with indulging his insane passions in the frenzy of An 
undisciplined mind, he trampled the usages of Russia under foot, and mar¬ 
ried seven wives — which was held by the tenets of the Greek religion to be 
a crime of great magnitude.Sf 

PROJECTS OF ALLIANCE WITH ENGLAND 

The unfortunate issue of the war with Sweden did not however make Ivan 
the Terrible give up the idea of compensating himself for his losses; he con¬ 
tinued to seek for alliances with European states. With this object Theodore 
Pissemski was sent to England in 1582 with instructions to endeavour to bring 
about a close alliance with Elizabeth against his enemy the king of Poland, 
and at the same time to enter into matrimonial negotiations for the czar with 
the queen’s relative, Maria Hastings. The English would not entertain 
either project, but only sought to ootain an exemption from entry duties 
for their trade with Russia. In 1583 Sir Jerome Bowes was sent to Moscow 
from England with the delicate mission of attaining this object. The nego¬ 
tiations dragged on a long time; first the czar sent away Bowes and then 
recalled him again, and in fact they had not come to an end before the death 
of Ivan the Terrible.i^ 


DEATH OF IVAN THE TERRIBLE 

We have already seen what was the life of Ivan: we shall now see its 
ending — which was equally astonishing — desirable indeed for mankind, 
but terrifying to the imagination; for the tyrant died as he had lived, that is, 
extenninating men, although in contemporary narratives there is no mention 
of his last victims.'- Strong in bodily constitution, Ivan had hoped for a long 
life; but what bodily strength could withstand the furious rage of the passions 
that agitated the sombre existence of the tyrant? The continued outbursts 
of wrath and fear, the racking of the unrepentant conscience, the odious 
transports of abominable sensuality, the torments of shame, the impotent 
fury at the reverses of his arms, Snally the horrible remembrance of the 
murder of his own son, had exhausted the measure of Ivan's strength. At 
times he experienced a painful languor, the precursory symptom of ^ssolu- 
tion, but he struggled against it and did not noticeably weaken until the 
winter of the year 1584. At that time a comet appeared in the sky between 
the churches of Ivan the Great and of the Annunciation, which had the form 
of a cross. Curious to see it, Ivan went out^on the red staircase, gazed at it 
long, grew pale, and said to those around him: “there is the portent of my 
death.” Pursued by this idea, it is said that he caused astrologers and pre¬ 
tended magicians to be sought for throughout Russia and Lapland, brought 
together about sixty of them, assigned to them a house in Moscow, and daily 
sent his favourite Belski, to confer with them concerning the comet. Soon 
he fell dangerously ill. It is said that the astrologers predicted his death 
on the 18th of March. During February he was still able to occupy himself 
with affairs; but on the 10th of March a courier was despatched to delay the 
arrival of the Lithuanian ambassador who was on his way to Moscow, by 
reason of the illness of the czar. Ivan himself had given the order; he’had 
still hopes of recovery, nevertheless he called together the boyars and com- 

^ Oderborn says that a few days before Ms death Ivan had six noblemen executed In 
other narratives it is only said that he destroyed men up to the very end of his life* 
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the livine^). Magnanimously submissive, the martj^ died on the scaffpld 
like the Greeks at Thermopylae, for their coimtry, their faith and fealty, 
without thought of rebellion or riot. In order to excuse Ivan s cruelties 
some foreign historians have spoken of plots and conspiracies against which 
they were directed; but such plots only existed in the troubled mind of the 
czar, as aU our chronicles and state papers bear witness. The clergy, the 
boyars, the prominent citizens would not have called forth the wild, beast 
from his lair of TUexandrovski, if they had had thoughts of the treachery 
imputed to them with as much absurdity as witchcraft. No, the 
gorged himself with the blood of the lambs, and his victims, castmg a last 
glance on the distressful earth, demanded from their contemporaries and 
from posterity both justice and compassionate remembrance. 

Tn spite of all speculative explanations, the character of Ivan, a virtuous 
hero in his youth, and an insatiable, bloody tyrant in the years of his man¬ 
hood and old age, remains an enigma, and we should doubt the truth of the 
most trustworthy narratives concerning him, if the history of other nations 
did not show us equally astonishing examples; if for instance Cali^la, at 
first a model for sovereigns and afterwards a monster of cruelty — if Nero, 
the pupil of the wise Seneca, an object of love and an object of loathing, 
had not reigned at Rome. 

Thus Ivan possessed a superior intellect, he was not uneducated, and 
his knowledge was united to an uncommon gift of speech, yet he was the 
shameless slave of the most abominable vices. He had an unusually fine mem¬ 
ory, he knew the Bible by heart, he was also well acquainted with Greek and 
Roman history, besides the history of his own country, and only used his 
knowledge in order to give the most absurd interpretations in favour of 
tyranny. He boasted of his firmness and self control, because he could laugh 
loudly in the hour of fear and of inward uneasiness. He boasted of his 
cleineney and generosity, because he enriched his favourites with the pos¬ 
sessions of the boyars and citizens who had fallen into disgrace. He boasted 
of his justice, and punished with equal satisfaction the meritorious and. the 
criminal. He boasted of his sovereign spirit and of knowing how to main- 
tain_ the sovereign dignity, ordering that an elephant which had been, sent 
to him from Persia should be cut to pieces because the anima.l would not kneel 
before him, and crugUy punishing the unfortunate courtiers who dared to 
play at cards or chess better^ than his majesty. Finally he prided himself 
on deep statecraft, in exterminating systematically, at certain fixed epochs, 
with cold blooded calculation, some of the most illustrious families under 
the pretext of their being dangerous to the royal power; raising to their 
rank new and mean families; touching with his destroying hand even the 
future, for like a swarm of famine-bringing insects, the band of informers 
of calumniators, of “opritchniki” ^ that he had formed, left, as they disap- 
l^ared, the seed of evil among the people, and if the yoke of Bati had'lowered 
to rms^fit ^ 'i^ubt that the reign of Ivan did nothing 

But justice must be rendered even to a tyrant: even in the extremity 
of evil, Ivan at times seems the phantom, as it were, of a great monarch 
zeabus, unwearymg, often showmg proofs of great penetration in state 

^i“self to Alexander of MaSdSda 
although there was not a shadow of courage in his soul- yet he wts n cnr^ 
queror; m his outward policy he foUowed unswervmgly the greaTIcLXs 
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CHARACTER OF BORIS GODHNOV 

From that time on, for eighteen years, the destiny of the Russian rnonarchy 
and people was bound up with the personality of Boris Godunov. His family 
traced its origin from the Tatar prince (mourza) Tchet, who in the fourteenth 
century had been baptised in the horde by the metropolitan Peter and had 
settled in Russia under the name of Zacharias. The Ipatski monastery, erected 
by him near Kostroma, was a monument of the piety of the newly baptised 
Tatar; it became the holy place of his descendants, who provided for it by 
their offerings and were buried there, The grandson of Zacharias, Ivan 
Godum, was the forefather of that branch of the family of Prince Tchet which 
from the appeEation of Godum received the name of Godunov. The pos¬ 
terity of Godum flourished remarkably; the Godunovs owned estates, but 
they did not play an important role in Russian history until the time when 
one of the great-grandsons of the first Godunov had the honour of becoming 
the father-in-law of the czarevitch Feodor Ivanovitch. Then there appeared 
at the court of Ivan the Terrible the brother of Feodor’s wife, Boris, who 
was married to a daughter of the czar’s favourite, Maluta Skuratov. Ivan 
liked him. The exaltation of persons and families through relationship with 
the czaritsas was a very ordinary occurrence in the history of Moscow, but 
such exaltation was often precarious. The relatives of Ivan’s wives were 
destroyed as freely as the other victims of his bloodthirstiness. Boris him¬ 
self, by his nearness to the czar, was in imminent peril, and it is reported that 
limn wounded him badly with his staff when Boris interceded for the czare¬ 
vitch Ivan, murdered by his father. But the czar himself lamented his son 
and afterwards showed Boris even greater favour for his boldness, which 
nevertheless cost him some months’ illness. But towards the end of his life 
Ivan, under the influence of other favourites, began to look askance at Boris, 
and perhaps things might have gone badly with Godunov had not Ivan died 
suddenly. 

After Ivan’s death Boris found himself in a position such as had never 
before been occupied by a subject in the empire of Moscow. The feeble¬ 
minded Feodor had become czar, and as he could not in any case have ruled 
himself, he was obliged to give up his power to that one among his immediate 
entourage who proved himself the most capable and crafty. Such a one in 
the court circles of that time was Boris. At the time of Ivan’s death he was 
thirty-two years of age; of a handsome presence, distinguished for his remark¬ 
able gfft of speech, intelligent, prudent, but egotistical to a high degree. All 
his activity was directed to the serving of his own interests, to his enrichment, 
to the increase of his power, to the exaltaticn of his family. He understood 
how to wait, to take advantage of propitious moments, to remain in the shade 
or advance to the front when either manoeuvre seemed opportune, to put on 
the mask of piety and of every virtue, to show kindness and mercy, and 
where it was necessary severity and harshness. Ever deliberate, he never 
gave way to enthusiastic impulses and always acted with reflection. Like all 
such characters, he was ready to do good if good did not stand in the way of 
his personal interests, neither did he stop at any wickedness or crime if he 
considered it necessary for the furtherance of his personal advantages and 
least of all when it was a question of personal safety. ’ 

There was nothing creative in his nature. He was incapable of becoming 
tli6 propagator of any idea or the guide of men into new pathways* egotis¬ 
tical natures are not fitted for such tasks. As regent of the state ho was not 
lar-seemg, but only apprehended proximate circumstances, and could only 
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by another under Michelson. The Russian troops in Dalmatia were to atteinnr 
a landing m Italy. >- 

Mack having crossed the Inn (September 8th), and entered Swabia X- t .. ^ 
leon’s plan was to cut him off from the army of Kutusov, which wa« m-rc 'm - 
through Austria. In this he succeeded by a violation of the Pru«ian v 

Marmont, who had marched by way of Mainz, and Bernadotte who hvlV*-'- 
ducted an army mto Franconia, where they were joined by the Buwo-i'r ^ 
traversed the country of Anspach, and thus came on the rear of the 
army (October 6th). From that date, scarcely a day passed without a laitX 
favourable to the French. Several Austrian divisions were forced to lav down 
their arms. Mack, who had thrown himself into LIm, lost all resolution an i 
capitulated with 25,000 men (October 19 th). Mack’s army was thus tot ail v 
dispersed, except 6000 cavalry,* with which the archduke Ferdinand had 
opened himself a passage through Franconia, and 20,000 men, with which 
Kienmayer had retired to Braunau, where he was met by the vanguard of 
Kutusov. The two generals continued their retreat. The Russians repasse 1 
the Danube near Grein (November 9th), and directed their march towards 
Moravia. A few days after (November 13th), Vienna fell into the hands of 
the French. The Austrians had renounced the design of defending their 
capital, but decided that the passage of the river should be disputed. 

Vienna is situated at some distance from the Danube, which flows to the 
right of the city between wooded islands. The Austrians had placed explosive 
materials under the floorings of the wooden bridge which crosses the several 
arms of the river, and were ready to blow it up the moment the French should 
show themselves. They kept themselves in readiness on the left bank, with 
their artillery posted, and a corps of 7000 or 8000 men, commanded by Count 
Auersberg. The French, nevertheless, got possession of the bridge by strata¬ 
gem. Miirat, Lannes, Belliard, and their staff, leaving their troops behind 
them, crossed the bridge, told the Austrians that an armistice was agreed on, 
and askeci to see their general. He was sent for. Meanwhile, the French 
ohicers kept the Austrian gunners in conversation, and gave time for a column 
of French grenadiers to come up unseen, under cover of the w^oods, seize the 
cannon, and disarm the artillerymen. The Austrian commander who had 
(!ome to the spot just at the critical moment, fell completely into the trap. 
11(', himself led the French column over the bridge, and ordered the Austrian 
troops to be; drawn up on parade to receive them as friends. The possession 
of tlm liridgf! afforded the French troops the paeans of reachmg Znaun sooner 
than kutusov, and thus preventing his junction with Bu^ovden. _ 

Mi'anwhile, Alexander had gone to Berlin, to exert his personM influence 
over li)(! timorous king, and prevail on him to abandon his metched neutral 
o i-.y n which there was neither honour, honesty, nor sMety Alei^der 
was ivarmly s(‘Condcd by the beautiful queen of Prussia, a,nd by the archduke 
a 1 tl oiv wlu) arriveil at the same time on a special miBsion from Jienna. 
Fmlmh ra^ declined in Berlin; Duroc left it on the 2nd of Novem¬ 

ber without having been able to obtain an audience, for some days pre-vioi^l , 
ciVh<^ fnnn or the emperor; and on the foUowmg day a seem^om 

vention was signed between the two monarchs for the ? tS ^^eh 

of Furopo, and the erection of a barrier agamst the ambition of the Frencli 

s' fS;;! aT* foXTf&p aaid alltoee of the 
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Prussian nation; but in case of refusal, to declare war, with an intimation 
that hostilities would begin on the 15th of Docomlier — whim tlu'y would 1 h' 
too late. Before that day came, Prussia relapseil into her old tcauporising 
habits; her armies made no forward movement towards tlu^ Damilx', and 
Napoleon was permitted to continue, without internnitiou his advama' to 
Vienna, while 80,000 disciplined veterans remained inaetive in Silesia; a force 
amply sufficient to have thrown him back with disgrace and disastiw to the 
llliino. 

A characteristic scene took place at Potsdam during Ak'xaiuU'r’s visit. 
The king, the queen, and the emperor wont one night by torchlight into th(‘ 
vault wlu're lay the coffin of Frederick the (Jrc'at. Tlu'y knidt. ludon* it. 
Alexander’s face was bathed in tears; he [iressi'd his framd’s hands, he clasped 
him in his arms, and together they swore eternal amity: never would tlay 
sei)arate tlu'ir cause or their fortunes. Tilsit soon showinl what was tlu‘ value 
of this oath, which probably was sincere for the monanit when it- was tak('n. 

During the retreat of the Austrians and Eussians under Ki('mnay<'r aiul 
Kutusov from Passau to Krerns, the imi)rudenc(^ of Mortier, who had cro.s.sed 
to th(> left bank of the Danube at Linz, gav(^ occasion to ('iigagements at Stein 
and Dirnsf-('iu, in which the French lost luon^ men than they eytT acknowl- 
(>dg(‘(l. Mortier’s army of 3t),0(K) men cousistc'd of three divisions, umltr 
(ieiu*rals fJazan, Dupont, and Dumonccau. This army had_positive orders 
to ke<>i) always near to the main body, which was pursuing its march along 
tlu' right, bank, and never to advance lieyond it. Kutusov hail long retreated 
on th<‘ right, bank; but on the 9th of Noi'ember he crosseil to the k'ft at (Irein, 
as befoni mentioned, and lay in the ncighbourluxKl of Krems, when .Mi»rtier's 
troojis advanced. The French divisions maintained the distama' of a wholi> 
day’s marcli one from another, because they thought they were following a 
(leeing army; but between Dirnstein and St(‘in they fell in with the whole 
Russian ari'ny, 20,(XK) strong, at a place where tla^ Fremh were obliged to pa.ss 
through a frightful ravine. On the llth of Novcaubcr, .Mortier ventured to 
make an attack with Gazan’s division alone; but near Dirnstein (twenty 
Imurs from V''i(mna), he got into a narrow way, encIo,se(l on both sides by a line 
of lofty walls, and there suffered a dreadful lo,ss. When the k'n'inh, about, 
noon, at length supposed themsdvcs to have* gaiiu'd sonu* atlvantage, the 
Russians receivasl reinforcements, outflanki'd the Fremh, cut them <ifT, and 
would have annihilated the whole division, had not Duixmt’s come up at the 
d('cisiv(' monumt. The latter division had also suffered sevenly on tlie same 
<lay. Wliilst Kutusov was sharjily <mgag('d with .Mortier, whose numbers 
w(‘re being rapidly diminished, an<l his cannon takmi, the .Austrian genend 
Hchmidt attacked Dupont at Stein, where th(‘ conte.st was as murdm-ous as 
at Dirnstein, till Schmidt fell, and the h'n'uch forced their way out. 

Kutusov, on his march to Znaini, was overtaktm by tlu* van of the French, 
under Ikdliard, near Hollabnmn; and (werything depended on de(;iining tla* 
latter so long as might enable Kutusov to gain time for getting in advance. 
For this [iurpose, Bagration, with about six thousand men, took up a position 
in the rear of the main body. Nostitz served under Pagration, and had some 
thousand .\ustrians and a number of Ru.ssians under his imme«iia1e com- 
inaiul. lie occupied the village of Schongralxm, in tlu* rear of fh(' Uussians, 
and in the very centre of their line of march. Bellianl onghf to have attacked 
him finst; but as his corps was not superior in number to th.at of H.agration, 
he laid tigtun recourse to the expedient which lu* h:ul already tried, uith such 
sigmd success, tit the bridge of Vienna, lie entm-ctl into a'ptirley: doclarcd 
that ptuicti with Austria was already concluded, or tis good a.s' coneludiHl; 
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assured them that hostilities henceforth affected the Russians alone; and by 
such means induced Nostitz to be guilty of a piece of treachery unparalleled 
in war. Nostitz, with his Austrians, forsook the Russians, even those whom he 
had under his own command; and they being unable to maintain the village of 
Schongraben, it was taken possession of without a shot; and Bagration and 
Kutusov seemed lost, for Murat’s whole army was advancing upon them. 

In the meantime the Russians at Hollabrunn extricated themselves from 
their difficulty; for they were not so stupidly credulous as the Austrians, but 
knew how to deceive the Gascons, by whom they were pursued, as Belliard 
had deceived the Austrians. For this purpose, they availed themselves of the 
presence in Kutusov’s camp of Count von Winzingerode, the adjutant-general 
of the emperor of Russia, who had been employed in all the last diplomatic 
military negotiations in Berlin. Murat having sent his adjutant to call upon 
Kutusov, whose line of march had come into the power of the enemy, in con¬ 
sequence of Nostitz’s treachery in capitulating, the Russian general assumed 
the appearance of being desirous to negotiate, and Winzingerode betook him¬ 
self to the French camp. Belliard and Murat, without taking the trouble to 
inquire what powers the count and Kutusov had to conclude a treaty which 
should be generally binding, came to an agreement with Winzingerode, by 
virtue of which all the Russians, within a certain number of days, were to 
evacuate every part of the Austrian territory. This capitulation was to be 
sent to the emperor Napoleon, at Schonbrunn, for confirmation; and to this 
condition there was necessarily attached another, for the sake of which Kutu¬ 
sov had commenced the whole affair. There was to be a suspension of hostili¬ 
ties till the arrival of Napoleon’s answer; and it was agreed that in the mean¬ 
time both parties should remain in their then positions. 

Bagration, with seven or eight thousand Russians, complied with this 
condition, and remained in his position at Hollabrunn, because he could be 
observed by the French; but Kutusov, with all the rest of the army, which 
lay at a greater distance, quietly continued his route to Znaim; and this, with 
a full knowledge of the danger of Bagration being afterwards overwhelmed 
by a superior force. On being made acquainted with the capitulation, Napo¬ 
leon was enraged, for he immediately perceived how grievously his brother- 
in-law had suffered himself to be deceived; and he ordered an immediate 
attack. This was indeed made; but eighteen hours had been irreparably lost, 
and Kutusov gained two marches on Murat; the whole French army, above 
thirty thousand strong, therefore fell upon Bagration. 

B“agration, who had still with him the Austrian regiment of hussars of the 
crown-prince of Homburg, commanded by Baron von Mohr, offered a vigorous 
resistance to the whole French army with his seven or eight thousand men. 
The Russian bombs set fire to the village in which was stationed the corps 
which was to fall upon Bagration’s flank; the consequence was, that this 
corps was thrown into confusion, and the Russians opened up a way for them¬ 
selves at the point of the bayonet. The Russian general, it is true, was obliged 
to leave his cannon in the hands of his enemy, and lost the half of his force; it 
must, however, always be regarded as one of the most glorious deeds of the 
whole campaign, that, after throe days’ continued fighting, he succeeded in 
joining the main body under Kutusov, at his headquarters a.t Wischau, 
between Briinn and Olmutz, and, to the astonishment of all, with one-half 
of his little army. Even the French admit that the Russians behaved nobly, 
that they themselves lost a great number of men, and that, among others, 
Oudinot was severely wounded. 

On the same day on which Bagration arrived in Wischau, a junction had 
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been formed by Buxhovden’s army, with which the emperor Alexander was 
present, with the troops under Kutusov, who thenceforward assumed the 
chief command of the whole. Napoleon himself came to Briinn, and collected 
his whole army around him, well knowing that nothing but a decisive engage¬ 
ment could bring him safely out of the situation in which he then was, and 
which was the more dangerous the more splendid and victorious it outwardly 
appeared to be. It is beyond a doubt that the precipitation and haughtiness 
of the Russians, who were eager for a decisive engagement, combined with the 
miserable policy of the Prussian cabinet and the cowardice of the king, as well 
as the fears and irresolution of the poor emperor Francis, and the want of 
spirit among his advisers, contributed more to the success of Napoleon's 
plans respecting Prussia, Germany, and Italy, than his victories in the jfield. 

A glance at the situation of affairs at the time of the battle of Austerlitz 
will show at once how easily he might have been stopped in his career. There 
was nothing Napoleon feared more than that the Russians should march either 
to Hungary or to Upper Silesia, and avoid a decisive engagement; he there¬ 
fore took means to ascertain the characters and views of the personal attend¬ 
ants and advisers of the emperor Alexander; and when he had learned that 
young men of foolhardy dispositions had the preponderance in his councils, 
he formed his plans accordingly. He first advanced from Briinn to Wischau, 
and afterwards retired again into the neighbourhood of Briinn, as if afraid to 
venture upon an attack. The emperor of Germany, as well as Napoleon, 
appeared seriously desirous of a peace; but the former was obliged to propose 
conditions which the latter could not possibly accept; and Napoleon wished 
first completely to set the emperor Francis free from the Russians, his allies, 
and from Prussia, before he came to an agreement with him. As Count 
Stadion, who came to-the headquarters of the French on the 27th of Novem¬ 
ber, with Giulay, as ambassadors to treat for peace, was a sworn enemy of 
Napoleon, and remained so till 1813, and had, moreover, been very instru¬ 
mental in founding the whole coalition, and in maturing their plans, his ap¬ 
pearance on this occasion was of itself no good omen for the favourable issue 
of the mission. 

The proposals made as the basis of a peace were the same as had been con¬ 
templated in the event of a victory on the part of the allies — the French were 
to evacuate Germany and Italy. When Napoleon sent Savary (afterwards 
duke of Rovigo), the head of his gendarmerie police, under pretence of com¬ 
plimenting the emperor Alexander, it was indisputably a great part of this 
envoy's object, as appears from the 30th bulletin, to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the prevailing opinions and the leading characters during the 
three days of his sojourn in the emperor's camp. Savary was very well 
received, and sent away with every courtly attention by Alexander; but it 
was intimated that it was intended to make common cause with Prussia, and 
that it was expected that Novosiltzov, whom the emperor Alexander wished 
to send to Napoleon, would meet Haugwitz in Briinn. The hint was sufficient 
to induce Savary to decline the company of Novosiltzov. 

When Savary informed the emperor of the illusion of the Russian generals, 
and of their belief that fears were entertained of the Russians, and that on 
this account embassies were sent to seek for peace — Napoleon very cun- 
ningly took care to strengthen the fools in their folly. Savary was sent again 
to the enemy's camp to propose an interview between Napoleon and the 
emperor of Russia. The interview was declined; but Prince Dolgoruki was 
sent to propose conditions to Napoleon. The latter did not allow him to 
come into his camp, but received him at the outposts. 
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_ If it be asked why tbe Russians, with whom there were onlw . 
thousand Austrians, did not wait for their third army und^ 'i- 

rec^ee Bonaparte to the greatest perplexity, by taking un a 
m Hungary or Upper SUesia, or remaining quietly upon the heighS nf ’■ ■ 

the reply is, that the whole system of supplies was bad, and that ■' 

reached so great a pitch, that it would have been impossible fL +u^ 
remain. Certam it is that they suffered themselves to be 
the heights, and away from Austerlitz, near Briinn, where the talents ^ • 

generals wp unable to devise any plan of battle which Napoleoif 
mimeiately oversee; it would have been otherwise in the mountflf,?= ^ rSf- ' 
l^eimh allege, -^at Napoleon had long before fixed upon the very place in' * "x 

the Russians offered him battle at Austerlitz, on the 2nd of De^mW^ o 
battle-field, and laid all his plans accordingly. The possession of tKo 
of Prato -vras regarded by those skilled in strategy as the key of this 
field. The Russians were in full possession of tKse heig£? 
force, on the 1st of December; on the 2nd they descended from them 
Bonapai^ Jew back one of the wings of his army. He had long eSuTa^^^'^J 
mi gainmg the ^ct^ by the possession of these heights, and thS ren£?^’^ 
the retreat of the Russians impossible. He did not, therefore fail hf + 
very opening of the battle, to seize upon them. ' ’ ^ 

A column of the Jird Russian army, under Bennigsen, commanded 
Michelson, just arrived at the decisive moment when Napoleon had also 
to his aid Bernadette’s corps, and when the Bavarians were on thett mSeP 
from Budweis to Moravia; but none of their leaders could lay any claim 
the reputation of a coi^ander of genius. Napoleon’s proclamation to 
army shows his full confidence in his own superiority, as well as in that of h?® 
generals and soldiers; and tois confidence was fully realised on the bloociv 
field of Austerhtz on the 2nd of December. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF EYLAU AND FEIEDLAND (1806-1807 A.D.) 

^ After the defeat at Austerlitz the emperor made an attempt, whetlhie^^ 
.^ncere or not is uncertain, for a reconciliation with Napoleon. He sent 

^fter a negotiation of ten days, concluded a trentv 
with the French plenipotentiary, General Clarke (July 20th, 1806). Biir 
Alexander refused to ratify the treaty, upon the very questionable allegation 
that his ambassador had exceeded his powers. 

Prussia now suffered the just consequences of her policy. Disappoini'ocl 
m her hopes of acquiring Hanover, the reward for which she crouched to 
JNIapoleon, she imprudently provoked him to war without waiting for tFio 
arrival of the aid due to her by Russia. The campaign was decided in ono 
day by the two terrific defeats of Jena and Auerstadt (October 14th, 1806.)- 
Prussia was hopelessly ruined before the Russian armies, ninety thousand 
grong, under Bennigsen and Buxhovden, could arrive to save her. The 
Russians entered Prussia in November, and on the 26th of December the 
battle of Pultusk was fought with great obstinacy and loss of blood on both 
sides. The French spent the whole of a December night without covering C 
rain and snow fell incessantly; they waded up to their knees in marshesr 
spent twelve hours in making an advance of eight miles, and were obliged to 
pay dearly for their passage over the Narev. During the battle, Marshal 
Lannes and other generals were several times obliged to put themselves nt 
the head of single regiments and battalions, and yet no decisive advantage? 
was gained. The French, indeed, boasted of the victory; because the RtiS'- 
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sians, after having maintained their ground on a part of the field, retreated 
the next day. 

If the victory at Pultusk, of which Bennigsen boasted, and on account of 
which he was afterwards rewarded by his emperor, and appointed Commander- 
in-chief, was very doubtful, on the other hand. Prince Galitzin completely 
defeated the French at Golymin, on the very day on which they were to attack 
Buxhovden, at Ostrolenka. This victory, too, was the more glorious, inas¬ 
much as the Russians were less numerous than their opponents. The French, 
however, had not been able to bring up their artillery; and the superiority of 
the Russians in this particular decided the event.' The weather and the time 
of the year rendered active operations impossible for some weeks. Bennigsen 
retired to Ostrolenka, and afterwards still farther; whilst the French, under 
Ney and Bernadotte, were scattered in the country on the farther side of the 
Vistula, in which Ney at length pushed forward as far as Heilsberg. 

In January, 1807, Bennigsen and Napoleon came, almost simultaneously, 
upon the idea of changing the seat of war from the extreme east to the west. 
In the east, the struggle was afterwards carried on by two particular corps — 
a Russian, under Essen, and a French, first under Lannes, and then under 
Savary. This bloody struggle, however, had no influence on the issue of the 
war. Bennigsen no sooner learned that Ney had scattered his troops widely 
over the country on the farther side of the Vistula, than he broke up his 
quarters, and resolved to attack him, before Bernadotte, who was near, could 
come to his relief; but he was too late. Ney had already retreated when 
Bennigsen arrived; whether it was as the French allege, because Napoleon, 
who had seen the danger with which he was threatened, sent him orders to 
retreat, which arrived on the very day on which he was to be attacked by the 
Russians, or that General Markov was at first too eager, and Bennigsen after¬ 
wards too irresolute. Ney luckily marched from Heilsberg, nearer to the 
Vistula, and Bennigsen followed him hesitatingly, so that Bernadotte was 
able to keep him employed for some days till Napoleon came up. On receiving 
news of Bennigsen’s march, the French emperor had sent orders to all his corps 
to renew the campaign on the 27th, and he had so taken his measures, that 
before the Russians had any suspicion of an attack, the main army of the 
French would fall upon their left flank, whilst they were on their march. For 
this purpose, Bernadotte was to allure Bennigsen quite to the Vistula; and 
then to advance again as soon as Napoleon had outflanked the left of the 
Russians. 

The despatch containing these orders for Bernadotte fell into the hands 
of the Russians, through the inexperience of the officer entrusted with it, who 
failed to destroy the document at the right time. Thus warned of the impend¬ 
ing danger, and finding themselves pressed on all sides, they allowed their 
stores and heavy baggage, at various places, to fall into the hands of the enemy, 
and thereby escaped being surrounded. After considerable sacrifices, they 
succeeded, on the 6th of February, in reaching the Prussian town of Eylau, 
which IS only nine hours' distance from Konigsberg. Soult attacked their 
rear, on the low hills behmd the town, on the 7th, and drove them in; on the 
following day a general engagement took place. The honour of the victory is 
probably due to the Russians, as even Savary admits, who shared in the battle. 
It IS not less certain, however, that the whole advantage accrued to the French, 
who, mde^, admit that the battle was one of the most dreadful recorded in 
h^tory. The French accuse Bernadotte of having, by his delay, prevented 
the vietory from being c^plete; whilst the Russians are just enough to admit 
that Lestocq, with his Prussians, saved their wing from utter defeat. The 
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of their nationality, raised a body of between 25,000 and 30,000 men, among 
whom were whole regiments recruited by the Polish nobility, or formed exclus¬ 
ively of nobles who volunteered their service, although Napoleon limited all 
the expectations of the Poles to the country on this side of the Vistula. 

As soon as Bennigsen, in the beginning of June, made a serious movement 
in advance towards the Vistula, a series of murderous engagements began, 
similar to those which preceded the battle of Eylau; on the 9th, the mam body 
of both armies came in sight of each other at Heilsberg, and on the_ 10th the 
French made an attempt to drive the Russians from their position. The 
united corps of Soult and Lannes, supported by the cavalry under Murat, made 
repeated attempts to force the Russians to give way; they, however, kept 
their ground. 

Bennigsen afterwards heard, at Wehlau, that the French had separated 
into two divisions, and he resolved on the 13th, instead of continuing his route 
on the farther side of the Alle, to wheel about before Wehlau, and attack the 
French. By this step, as all writers admit, he gave himself into the hands of 
his great opponent, who never suffered his enemy to commit a fault with 
impunity. The position taken up by Bennigsen was such as to lepe him no 
alternative between victory and destruction, for he had the Alle in his rear, 
and a marsh on one flank. Napoleon took advantage of this mistake, as 
usual; and the orders which he issued before the battle prove that he was sure 
of the victory. About five o’clock in the evening of the 14th of June, a battery 
of twenty guns gave the signal for the fight; it was bravely maintained on 
both sides, and both armies suffered great loss. The French accounts exag¬ 
gerate the number of the Russians who were led into the battle of Friedland, 
as well as the number of prisoners: certain it is, however, that seventeen 
thousand Russians were either killed or wounded. 

After the battle of Friedland, there was no longer any account to be taken 
of the Prussians; and it was a piece of great good fortune that such a sovereign 
as Alexander reigned in Russia, otherwise Prussia would have been wholly lost. 
Lestocq, with his Prussians, was obliged hastily to cross the Haff to Memel; 
and their magazines, considerable stores of powder and ammunition, together 
with one hundred thousand muskets, which the English had sent by sea to 
Konigsberg, feU, with the town, into the hands of the French. Bennigsp 
was not very closely pursued on the other side of the Alle; he passed the Nie- 
men on the 19th, and burned down the bridge behind him; immediately after¬ 
wards, Bonaparte arrived in Tilsit. Of all the Prussian fortresses, Colberg 
alone might have been able to maintain itself for some weeks, and Graudenz 
was saved merely by the peace. The treaty with England, which the Prussian 
minister signed in London on the 17th of June, and by which £1,000,000 
. sterling was promised m subsidies, came too late. 

Schladen informs us that all those who were about the king of Prussia had 
• SO completely lost courage, that Von Hardenberg, Von Stein, Von Schladen 
himself, and many others who recommended perseverance, found none upon 
whom they could reckon. With respect to the Russians, he informs us that 
there was a party who assumed a threatening aspect — that the army was 
dissatisfied with the war — that the grand duke Constantine behaved often 
very rudely towards the Prussians, and allowed himself to be used as an 
instrument for working on the fears of his brother Alexander. On the 7th of 
June, the emperor manifested a disposition altogether contrary to the agree¬ 
ments and partition-projects of the convention of Bartenstein. He was dis¬ 
satisfied with England, and perceived that the Austrians had no other object 
than to fish in troubled water, and he was, therefore, desirous, as much as 
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possible, to withdraw from the whole affair. He proposed a tn r 
self, with a clause that the Prussians also should obtain a cessation^ f*?* 
ties; but the Russians and Prussians were to negotiate each iorth 
respecting the conditions. Napoleon having entertained the proon^ i ■ 

agreed, that durmg the continuance of the truce, the Prendi shn 1’ 
possession of the whole of Poland, except the circle of Bielostok ^, 

ment was signed on the 21st, and a four weeks’ notice of the renewal nf% * - 

ties was reserved. By the terms of the truce granted to Prussia thp " 

remained in possession of the whole kingdom; and the few fortresspcT ’ 

were not yet reduced were not to be supplied either with new works ^ ‘ ' ' 

tion, or provisions. Bliicher, who commanded the Prussian auxiliarv^^^'“* 
in Pomerania, was to leave the king of Sweden to his fate. The peacp '' 

be negotiated at Tilsit, and for that purpose one half of the to^ 
declared neutral* “ *'<43 to Ij,. 

Meeting of Alexander and Napoleon at Tilsit (1807 a.d.) 

Napoleon desired, as far as means and powers would allow to - f 

possible pomp and solemnity to the interview with his mighty adver-«n 
With this object, in the middle of the Niemen, opposite Tilsit, a raft^ 
coMtructed, on which were two pavilions, covered, in white cloth. The r 
which was destined for the two monarchs was of vaster dimensions and 
adorned with all possible luxury; the other and smaller one was for th 
suites. On the frontals of the pavilions were painted in green, on the 
sian side, an enormous A, and on the side turned towards Tilsit an N of 
size. To the annoyance of the Prussians, the monogram of Frederick 
liam III was absent from the decorations of the Niemen raft. The Fre’^ ' 
guards were ranged in lines, fronting the river. “All this army,” write-=~; 
eye-witness, “ awaited the appearance of their invincible leader, their thtond.*-' t~ 
bearing semi-divinity, in order to greet him at the moment of his swift ' 

to the wharf.” Thousands of the inhabitants of Tilsit and French soldit-"^- 
covered the high left bank of the Niemen. 

The emperors got into the boats simultaneously. "When both boats 
off, the grandeur of the spectacle, the expectation of an event of world-wi .!-■ 
importance took the ascendency over all other feelings. Universal attemtl-.:. 
was concentrated upon the boat that carried that wonderful man, that le-adt-r 
of armies, the like of whom had never been seen or heard of since the 
of Alexander the Great and Julius Csesar. Napoleon stood on the boat ii. 
front of his suite, solitary and silent, his arms folded on his breast as Ine ^ i~ 
represented in pictures. He wore the uniform of the Old Guard arici tlie 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour across his shoulder, and on his head that little* 
historical hat, the form of which has become famous throughout the ■worl -i. 
Reaching the raft somewhat sooner than Alexander, Napoleon rapidly’ 
onto it, and hastened to meet the emperor. The rivals embraced and silen t ly 
entered the pavilion, accompanied by the joyful acclamations of the troopj- 
and the inhabitants, who were witnesses of a world-wide event — the 
ciliation of Russia and France. At that moment a large boat put off ^’ * ‘ 
the left bank of the Niemen, having on it about twenty armed soldiers £ 2 . - 

remained between the raft and the Russian shore. Evidently Napoleoi3._ * 
not hesitate to take open measures of safeguarding agaiost any possible uiilorc— 
seen occurrences. , - - 

That day the king of Prussia did not assist at the interview: Napoleoix • 
not wish to see him, and Frederick William remained on the right banK 
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the Niemen. “In that fateful hour, whilst the destiny of his monarchy was 
being decided, his gaze was constantly fixed and his ear directed towards the 
raft, as though he desired to listen to the conversation between the two emper¬ 
ors. Once he went down to the edge of the river and only stopped when the 
water was up to his horse’s rniddle.” The first interview between Alexander 
and Napoleon lasted an hour and fifteen minutes. “I detest the English no 
less than you do,” were the first words of the emperor Alexander, “and I am 
ready to support you in everything that you undertake against them.” “If 
such is the case,” answered Napoleon, “then everything can be arranged and 
peace secured.” 

Taking advantage of Alexander’s mimical disposition towards Great 
Britain, Napoleon entered upon a terrible philippic against the perfidy of 
Albion, representing it as a greedy, extortionate nation ever ready to sacrifice 
everyone, even its most faithful allies, for its own profit. In further conver¬ 
sation Napoleon strove to instil into Alexander that he was victimised by his 
allies, that he was mistaken in protecting the Germans, those ungrateful and 
envious neighbours, and in supporting the interests of a set of greedy mer-. 
chants who showed themselves to be the representatives of England; all this 
was occasioned, according to him, by a feeling of generosity carried to excess, 
and by doubts which arose from the incapacity or corruption of ministers. 
After this Napoleon began to praise the valour and bravery of the Russian 
troops, with which he had been much struck at Austerlitz, Eylau, and Fried- 
land; he considered that the soldiers on both sides had fought like veritable 
Titans and was of the opinion that the united armies of Russia and France 
might dominate the world, and give to it prosperity and tranquillity. Up till 
now Russia had squandered her forces, without having any recompense in 
view; by an alliance with France she would acquire glory, and in any case 
reap substantial advantages. Of course Russia was b^ound by certain obli¬ 
gations to Prussia, and in that respect it was indispensable that the honour 
of the emperor Alexander should be carefully guarded. In conclusion Napo¬ 
leon expressed his intention of restoring to Prussia sufficient territory hon¬ 
ourably to rid the emperor of his ally; after that, he affirmed, the Russian cab¬ 
inet would be in a position to pursue a fresh line of policy similar in everything 
to that of the great Catherine. Only such a policy, in Napoleon’s opinion, 
could be possible and advantageous for Russia. 

Having flattered Alexander as emperor, Napoleon in order to complete the 
charm proceeded to flatter him as a man. “We shall come to an agreement 
sooner,” said he, “if we enter upon negotiations without intermediaries, set¬ 
ting aside ministers, who frequently deceive or do not understand us; we 
two together shall advance matters more in a single hour than our interme¬ 
diaries in several days. Nobody must come between you and me; I will be 
your secretary and you shall be mine,” added Napoleon. Upon this basis he 
proposed to the emperor Alexander for convenience’sake to transfer the 
negotiations to Tilsit, declaring the position of the town to be a central one. 
The emperor gladly accepted Napoleon’s invitation, and it was settled, that 
negotiations should at once he entered upon in order to come to a definitive 
agreement i on the matter.? 

EUSSIA DECLARES WAR AGAINST ENGLAND (1807 A.D.) 

f 3? ®?Slish government, alleging that in the secret articles of the treaty 
ol liisit, of which they had possessed themselves, they had proof of Napoleon’s 

For tlie terms of tlie treaty, see volume XII.] 
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desipi to seize the Danish fleet, fitted out an expedition aeairtci-f -r\ 
with extraordinary celerity. Copenhagen was bombarded for tlSST 
a great part of the city destroyed. The Danes then capitulateS^<=?^y®^ a- * 
7), and surrendered their fleet to the English, with all their - 

their arsenals and dockyards. mivai stores 5.1 

The expedition against Copenhagen was soon followed bv a 
war on the part of Russia against England. In the manfeto 
this occ^ion (September_ 16th), Alexander complained bitterlv nf < r* 

faith of England, as manifested esneciallv in tbs oiri bia.if 
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faith of England, as manifested especially in the little aid she ^ ‘ ' 

to the allies who had taken up arms in a cause in which she was m i 

interested than any other power, and in the robber-like act of "ireetly 

^d committed against Denmark. He annulled aU fonner 
between Russia and England, especiaUy that of ISOl; proclaimed 
prmciple of the armed neutrality; and declared that there should Kfix 
mumcation between the two powers until Denmark had received eorxi- 

pensation, and peace was concluded between France and England ^ coiji- 
sec^ence of this declaration, an embargo was laid on all the EnarlLsHC’on- 
m Russian ports, and Prussia was compeUed to foUow this examine. 

THE CONQUEST OF FINLAND (1807 A.D.) 

It w^ not till the 6 th of October that a formal demand was madpv 
Sweden to close the ports of the Baltic against English ships and tSde? 
ku^ persevered m his alliance with England; and finally, because the emr>er« »r 
of Russia had conferred upon Napoleon the order of St. Andrew, he sent hfAi 
IS insignia; whereupon Alexander not only returned his Swedish, order Kiit 
quietly adopted measures to take possession of Finland, whilst the 
were preparing m concert with the French, to invade the western province 
of Sweden Although in the months of November and December, Gnst^^oxH 
repeatedly declined the proposals of the Russians for a union against i 

everything went on in Sweden as in times of the most profound peace^ ar ^ i 
even when the Russian forces were collected on the very frontiers of Finlanri 
oi 4 . f adopted no measures of defence whatever. On tlit** 

21st of January he was, for the last time, called upon to declare war against 
England; he replied by concludmg a new alliance with her on the Sth of 
February. On the 21st, the Russians invaded Finland, without any specific 
declaratmn of war, and on the 14th of March, 1808, Denmark declared war 
agamst Sweden The whole of Finland as far as Vasa, the island of Aland, 
and even the islands of Gotland, Abo, Sveaborg, and all the fortresses, werc’^ 
taken possession of by the Russians even before the Swedish army and 
were prepared. It was not till the end of April and beginning of May that a 
Swedish army under Klingspor and Adlercreutz, supported by a Swedish 
fleet, ajmeared in the field, and fought with various success. 

We have lately seen Alexander take military possession of the Danubian 
provinces ^ material guarantee,whilst afecting not to be at war with 
lurkey. This was in exact conformity with Russian precedents. Finlaniit 
as we have said, was occupied without a declaration of war; but manifestoes 
were issued by General Buxhovden, one of which contained the following 
sage . Good neighbours, it is with the greatest regret that my most gracious' 
master, the emperor of all the Russias, sees himself forced to send into your 
^ "Wilder my orders. But his majesty the king of Sweden ^ 

whilst withdrawing more and more from the happy alliance of the two greatest 
empires m the world, draws closer his connections with the conmioii enemy 
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whose oppressive system and unparalleled conduct towards 
allies of Russia and of Sweden herself cannot be coolly endured oy 
majesty. These motives, as well as the regard which his ‘ 

owes to the safety of his own states, oblige him to place your co-U-Ji 
protection, and to take possession of it in order to procure by .* ' 

sufficient guarantee in case his Swedish majesty should perseve^v * ‘ 

lution not to accept the equitable conditions of peace that have i 

to him, etc.” , , , , . i lipin 

When the Russians took possession of Finland, the kmg V:.': 

tence for incorporating it with their empire, which, however, biu. ^ 

doubt have done in any case. He caused Alopeus, the Russian V ”*; 

to be arrested. This took place on the 3rd of March, and on tlxo —»> ‘ ‘ 
ration was published on the part of the emperor of Russia, anp.oiin< 
the powers that “from that moment he regards the part of Fmianu u 
reputed Swedish, and which his troops had only been able to ot!C.up. 
divers battles, as a province conquered by his arms, and that xio ximu's 

ever to his empire.” , -r> • , , 

It was easy to anticipate that the superior force of the Rxassim|.s i 
the end prevail; although the Russian garrison in Gotland, a.rx< I t 
island of Aland, were at first taken prisoners, the island occxiiJi<‘<i. « 
Russians beaten by land at Vasa on the 26th of July, and by sea s tt. 1 u >p 
on the 26th of August. The Swedes lost all the advantages lui 

gained by the bloody battle fought at Ormais on the 14th of Sojil »unh 
by the defeat at Lokalar on the 18th. The Russian generals, 
order to give courage to the malcontents, who were very numeroxis in S 
issued orders not to receive any letters or any flags of truce wh.i oli ■vv(‘r<i 
the king’s name, and carried on negotiations with the Swedish. 
for a suspension of arms, which was concluded for an indefinit<5 t.inu*, 
20th of September, but only continued tiU the 27th of October, w 1 itni tl 
sians resumed hostilities, and the Swedes were driven to the nort 1 1 ,, ncr 
Kemistrom. On the 20th of November a new truce was agreed \i | xm 1 1 
the Swedish general Adlercreutz and the Russian general KZsxnxtMwkf! 
the reserve of fourteen days’ notice before renewal of operations. 
ditions of this agreement the Swedes were to evacute the wholo t »f t 
and to retire completely behind the Kemistrom, with all their nr-tillery 
and stores. 

On the 13th of March in the following year a revolution -wfiM <*fT( ► 
Sweden, by which Gustavus was deposed; his uncle, the duke of lomii 

became regent, and was afterwards proclaimed king (June 5, uu 

title of Charles XIII. At Stockholm the people flattered theixist-rl v(*k t 
dethronement of Gustavus would speedily bring peace to Swedoii ; bu( 
not so. Alexander refused to treat with a government so insecirr<* i .s a r^ 
and hostilities continued. General Knorring who had passed the Ota If of 1 
on the ice with twenty-five thousand Russians, took possessiorx of tin' 
islands, and granted the Swedes a cessation of hostilities, to a,ll<> w the 
to make overtures of peace. Apprised of this arrangement, Bart'-Iriv tb 


who had crossed the gulf with another body of Russians tow£tr< Ih \';i 
taken possession of UmeS, evacuated west Bothnia, and returnet 1 to h 
A third Russian army, under Shuvalov,penetrated into west liot hnia 
Tornea route, and compelled the Swedish army of the north untlo*- (Jrii 
to lay down their arms (March 25th). This sanguinary affnij- <! 
entirely through ignorance; because in that country, lying nntl«*r tl 
degree of north latitude, they were not aware of the armis-fcictt gnu 
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Knorring On the expiry of the truee, hostilities began again in May, and the 
Ku^ians took possession of the part of west Bothnia lying north of Umea. 

^ 1 between Russia and Sweden was signed at Frederikshamn on 

the 17th of September. _ The latter power adhered to the continental system 
resemng to herseh the importation of salt and such colonial produce as she 
coidd not (k) without. She surrendered Finland, with the whole of east 
JSotnma, and a part of west Bothnia lying eastward of the river Tornel The 
cession of these provinces, wHch formed the granary of Sweden and contained 
a of 900,000 souls, was an irreparable loss to that kingdom which 

ad only 2,344,000 inhabitants left. In the following year Bemadotte, prince 
01 Eonte Oorvo, was elected crown prince of Sweden, and eventual successor to 
the throne, under the name of Charles John. 

^ The loss of FMand had been but slightly retarded by some advantages 
gained ovct the Russian fleet by the combined squadrons of England and 
bweden. The Russian vessels remained blockaded on the coast of Esthonia 
out m an unassailable position, from which they were at last delivered by the 
weather and the exigencies of navigation in those dangerous seas. Another 
Kussian fleet under Admiral Sinia-dn, which sailed to Portugal to co-operate 
with the French against the English, was obliged to surrender to Admiral 
Lotton after the convention of Cintra. It was afterwards restored to Russia, 
ihe war declared by that power against England in 1807, was little more than 
nominal, and was marked by no events of importance. 


WAR WITH PERSIA AND WITH TURKEY 

_ The armexation of Georgia to Russia, effected as w'e have seen, in the begin¬ 
ning of ^exander s reign, drew him into a war with Persia, which did not 
terimnate until 1813. _ The principal events of that war were the defeat of 
the Persia^ at Etchmiadzin by Prince Zitzianov (June 20 , 1804): the eon- 
quest of the ;^ovince of Shirvan by the same commander (January, 1806) • 
the taking of Derbent by the Russians (July 3 rd); and the defeat of the Per¬ 
sians by Paulucci, at Alkolwalaki (September 1 st, 1810). 

About 1805 the condition of the Ottoman Empire, badly organised and 
worse ^verned, was such that everything presaged its approaching dissolu- 
tion. Evepwhere the sultan’s authority was disregarded. Paswan Oglu 
pasha of Widdin, was in open revolt. Ali Pasha of Janina was obedient only 
when It suited his convenience. Djezzar, the pasha of Syria, without declaring 
hmself an enemy to the Porte, enjoyed an absolute independence. The sect 
of the VVahhabees was in possession of Arabia. After the departure of the 
English from Egypt, &st the beys, and afterwards Muhammed Ali reigned 
over that country, ai^ only paid their yearly tribute to the sultan when they 
pleased. In Servia Czerni George was making himself independent prince of 
the Slavonians of the Danube. Ipsilanti and Morusi, both Greeks, by the 

command of Russia, were appointed hospodars 
of Moldavia and Wallachia, for seven years at least, and were therefore rather 
subjects of the Russians than of the Turks. Selim III, who had reigned since 
i 1 Porte could never re-establish its authority except 

by better organising the army, had endeavoured to model it on the European 
system. This attempt afterwards cost him his throne. 

• n English and Russian ambassadors ruled either alternately or together 
Oonstantmojfle. But for their interference the old friendship between 
p rance and the Porte would most likely have been restored in July, 1802. At 
tne tune of the foundation of the empire in France, the sultan hesitated long 
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whether he would lean upon the English and Russian, or upon the French 
influence, for he felt a great want of confidence in Napoleon, since he had been 
informed by the English of the language which fell from the emperor in con¬ 
versation with Lord Whitworth. He was reported to have taken the partition 
of Turkey for granted — as a thing unavoidable; and that on such partition 
the province of Egypt ought necessarily to fall to the share of France. ^ _ This 
conversation was printed, in 1803, among the documents connected with the 
renewal of the war between England and France, and was communicated to 
the sultan. The French, indeed, in their official journals, contradicted the 
allegation; but who ever put any faith in their official journals? 

On this ground we must explain the fact that the Turks favoured the Rus¬ 
sians in the war which they were carrying on with the Persians; suffered them 
to sail up the Rion (ancient Phasis), and even to build a fort at its mouth. 
They were even desirous of renewing the friendly alliance formed with Russia 
in 1798, which renewal, indeed, the emperor of Russia was afterwards unwilling 
to confirm, because the English had taken care to have the inviolability of the 
Turkish Empire incorporated in the treaty of 1798. Had, therefore, the 
emperor of Russia ratified the alliance, he would have guaranteed to the Turks 
the actual condition of their empire in Europe, which he did not wish to do. 
This excited the suspicion of the Turks, who inclined more and more towards 
the French, and did not suffer themselves to be frightened by the threats of 
the English and Russians. Immediately after the Peace of Presburg, the 
Turks, who had previously acknowledged Napoleon’s empire, sent a new 
ambassador to Paris. In return, Napoleon sent engineers, officers, artillery¬ 
men, workmen, and materials, in order to enable the sultan to improve his 
army, artillery, and the bulwarks of his empire; whilst, on the other hand, 
the Russian ambassador, Italinski, and the English ambassador, Arbuthnot, 
threatened war if the alliance with the French was not relinquished; and 
Italinski’s threats fell with a double weight because a corps of Russians were 
ready for action on the Bug. 

About the time at which Napoleon adopted the resolution of attacking 
Prussia also, and therefore foresaw a war with Russia, a Turkish army was 
assembled to take the field against the Russians on the Turkish frontiers, and 
Napoleon clearly saw how advantageous to him a war between the Russians 
and the Turks would be. He therefore sent General Sebastiani as ambassador 
extraordinary to Constantinople. Sebastiani arrived there in August, 1806; 
and soon gained so great an influence that for some time the Divan was entirely 
under his direction. At his instance it refused to renew the treaty of alliance 
with England, which was on the point of expiring; and it dismissed Ipsilanti 
and Morusi, as creatures of Russia, from their offices. In consequence of the 
threatening language used by Arbuthnot, the English ambassador, they were 
reinstated; but when this took place hostilities had already begun. The 
emperor Alexander had ordered General Michelson to enter Moldavia and 
Wallachia. The Porte then declared war against Russia (December 30th); 
but deviating for the first time from a barbarous custom, it allowed Italinski, 
the Russian minister, to depart unmolested. 

A few days afterwards, Arbuthnot quitted Constantinople, after having 
repeatfdly demanded the renewal of the alliance and the expulsion of Sebas¬ 
tiani. On the 19th of February, 1807, an English fleet, commanded by Vice- 
Admiral Duckworth, forced the passage of the Dardanelles, and appeared 
before Constantinople. Duckworth demanded of the Divan that the forts of 
the Dardanelles and the Turkish fleet should be surrendered to him; that the 
Porte should cede Moldavia and Wallachia to Russia, and break off alliance 
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faudur rapiruaahad the vuyiwuda tur thair hciyaiidaya in thi'Xaunaga.ttlunVtz, 
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Ladoga, and Dvina countries. During the summer of 1589 they came from 
Caianie to pillage the lands belonging to the convents of Sklovetzk, Petchensk, 
Kola, Kereta, and Kovda, seizing as booty more than half a million of silver 
roubles in cash. In engaging the king to make concessions, the czar spoke 
to him of his great allies, the emperor and the shah. But John answered 
ironically; “lam delighted to see you now know your weakness and wait 

for help from others. We shall see 

' ---1 what kind of aid our relation Rudolph 

will give you. As for ourselves, we 
^ '"Hi do not need allies to finish you off.” 

Notwithstanding this insolence, John 
asked for a third interview with the 
ambassadors. But Feodor declared 
'If^, to him that neither peace nor a truce 

I } // was wanted unless the Swedes would 

■ M ^f/ yield, besides the lands belonging to 

[f ly Novgorod which they had invaded, 

^ II J'f' Revel and all Esthonia. In short, 

■ shone by his_ genius in interior 

\\ exterior politics. Always pru- 

k dent and inclined to peace, not war- 
film nor aspiring to glory through 
•1^' % arms, he yet wished to prove that his 

I peace did not arise from cow- 

v ardice on this occasion when, without 

A being ashamed or failing in the sacred 

^ use oi power, bloodshed could not be 

: fill. ^ ^ avoided. To fulfil this duty he em- 

ployed every means necessary to en- 
success. He put in the field (if 
one can credit official documents of 
the time) nearly three hundred thou- 
sand fighters, infantry and cavalry, 
three hundred pieces of artil- 
“ lery. All the boyars, all the czare- 

vitches (Muhammed, Koul of Siberia, 
Esthonxa^ gibi. Rouslanei son of Kaiboula, and Ou- 

raze ^agmet of the Kirghiz), the 
, ,, , , , , voyevods of countries near and far, 

towns and ha^ets where they lived in quiet, were obliged to be at a certain 
time under the royal flag; for the pacific Feodor, having left — not without 
regret—his religious occupations, himself headed his army. This was iust 
what Godunoyneeded to an^te the troops and hinder senseless disputes 
amrag the principal dignitaries concerning ancient lineage and precedence 
Prince Feodor Mstiskvski commanded the grand army; the advance guard 
was under Prince Dmitri EKyorostinin, a voyevod distinguished for Sent 
and courage. Godunov and Feodor Romanov-Turiev (descended from tho 
lUustrious Philarete), the czar’s second cousin, were combined with him under 
the title court voyevods. The czarina Irene followed her hSband frdS 
Moscow as far as Novgorod, where the monarch assigned the destination S 
the troops. He ordered some to march to Flanders beyond the Nev? othem 
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to Esthonia ^ far as the coast; he himself at the head of the principal army 
set out on the 18th of January, 1590, against Narva. It was a hard cam¬ 
paign on account of the severe cold, but distinguished by the zeal of the 
troops. The Russians marched to retake what was theirs, and, on the 27th 
01 January, seized Jama. Twenty thousand Swedes, as many cavalry as 
iniantry, commanded by Gustav Ban6r, met Prince Dmitri Khvorostinin 
near Narva, but were defeated and driven back into the town, which was full 
01 people but destitute of provisions. That was why Baner, having left the 
necessary number of soldiers in the fortress, fled during the night and 
went to Vesemberg, pursued by the Russian Asiatic cavalry, and left all 
his baggage and artillery. Among the prisoners were several Swedes of dis¬ 
tinction. 


On the 4th of February the Russians besieged Narva, and, having man¬ 
aged by a vigorous bombardment to make three breaches, demanded a sub¬ 
mission. The commander, Charles Horn, called them on to the assault and 
valiantly repulsed the enemy. The voyevods Saburov .and Prince Ivan 
lokmakov, as well as certain boyar children, Strelitz, and Mordiren, and 
icherckess women and soldiers perished in the breach. Nevertheless, this 
affair, however brilliant for the Swedes, could not save the town: the can¬ 
nonade did not cease; waDs were tottering and the Russian troops prepared 
for a new assault on the 21st of February. Even at this epoch the Russians 
ravaged Esthonia without opposition as far as Revel, and in Finland as far 
as the Abo, for King John had more pride than forces. Then negotiations 
were opermd. Russia demanded Narva and all Esthonia in return for peace 
irom the bwedes; but the czar, “yielding to the Christian insistence of God- 
unoy, as it is said in official documents, contented himself with re-estab¬ 
lishing the former frontier. 


On the 22nd of February Horn, in the king^s name, concluded a peace for 
one year, yielding the czar Jama, Ivangorod, and Koporie, with all stores and 
yar anmumtion. It was agreed to fix the fate of Esthonia at a nearby meet- 
mg 01 Ru^ians and Swedes, by promising to yield to Russia even Karelia, 
^arva, and other Esthonian towns. Russia gained in glory by her modera- 
tion. Feodor, after leaving the voyevods in the three fortresses taken, has¬ 
tened to return to Novgorod and his wife, and go thence with her to Moscow 
to celebrate a victory over those same European powers with which his father, 
doubtful of his military skiU, had warned him not to engage. The clergy 
headed by the cross, came to meet the sovereign outside the town; and the 
metropolitan. Job, m a pompous discourse compared him to Constantine the 
Great and Vladimir, according him thanks in the name of country and church 
for having driven the infidels f^m the heart of Holy Russia, also for hav- 

altars of the true God in the town of Ivan III and in 
the old blav possessions of Ilmen. 

Soon Swedish perfidy gave new and important success to the arms of the 
pacific teodor. Kmg John, accusing Horn of cowardice, declared that the 
^nvention s^ned by him was incriminating, He reinforced his troops in 
^stfioma and sent two seigneurs, lieutenants from Upsala and Vestergot, to 
tfie mouths of the Plusa, there to have an interview with Prince Feodor 
Mstislavski and a member of the Pissemski council, not to give Esthonia to 
A exact that Jama, Ivangorod, and Koporie should be returned, 

u ^ Feodor’s ambassadors but even the Swiss soldiers 

showed their discontent. Ranged on the other side of the Plusa they called 
on tfie Kussians, but Russia desired no more slaughter, and they forced their 
plenipotentiaries to forego their pretensions, so that nothing but peace was 
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of clemency and favours of every kind were ascribed to the intercessmi 
the czarina Irene, who, indeed, was always a docile instrument in the he 
of her brother. She acted and thought only in obedience to his mspira^ 
blending with great simplicity of heart her respect and admiration oi i: 
with the passionate love which she felt for Feodor. . , 

The intimidated boyars were reduced to silence. Dmitri, still a cj 
could cause no apprehension; but his mother, the czarina-dowager, M 
Teodorovna, and his three uncles, Michael, Gregory, and .^drew Nagoi, in 
perhaps attempt to avail themselves of their alliance with the reigning i 
ily. Boris therefore banished them to the town of Uglitch, which had 1 
assigned as an appanage to young Dmitri by the will of Ivan; Ojnd, ui 
the pretext of intrusting them with the education of the czarevitch, he 1 

them there in a kind of exile. , vi-xi j. 

At Uglitch, in 1591, Dmitri, at ten years of age, had his little court — 
iiUsy (children brought up with the young princes), and his great ofin 
among whom the regent had doubtless introduced many a spy. The pens 
of the young prince and his family were paid and^ controlled by a deuk,^ or 
retary of chancery, named Michael Bitiagovski, a creature of Boris, 
between this functionary and the Nagoi there naturally arose frequent 
cussions, which increased in bitterness from day to day. Strong in 
authority with which the regent had invested him, the secretary deligl 
to cavil at all the pretensions of the family of the czarevitch. It seemed 
constant aim, by the incessant renewal of petty vexations, to make t. 
feel that their fortune had greatly declined since the death of Ivan the ' 
rible. To the complaints which they laid before the czar, Bitiagovski ref 
by denouncing any imprudent expressions that might have escaped from 
Nagoi during their exile. If we may believe the report of the secretar; 
chancery, the czarevitch already exhibited the ferocious instincts and c 
tastes of his father. He took pleasure in nothing, it was said, but in se 
animals beaten, or else in mutilating them with a refinement of barba; 
It is related that, one winter’s day, when playing with some children o: 
own age, he constructed several figures of men out of the snow in the co 
yard of his palace. To each of these he gave the name of one of the g 
fmictionaries of the empire; and the largest of all he called Boris. 1 
seizing a wooden sabre, he knocked off either their arms or their he 
“ When I am a man,” said the child, " that is how I will treat them.” T 
and similar anecdotes were carefully collected and commented upon at I 
cow. Perhaps they may have been invented by the agents of Boris, in o 
to render the Nagoi odious to the Russian nobility; or perhaps, educate 
he was by servants and courtiers in disgrace, ^he young prince repeated i 
too faithfully the lessons which he was taught. 

The hopes and fears occasioned by his education were, however, spec 
dissipated by the sudden death of Dmitri. His end was strange, and 
difficult to say whether it was the result of an accident or of a crime, 
the 15th of May, 1691, the czarevitch, whom his mother had just left f 
moment, was amusing himself with four children, his pages_ or jiltsy, in 
courtyard of his palace —a spacious enclosure which contained several 
arate dwelling houses, built irregularly in various parts. He was still attei 
by Vasilissa Volokhov his governess, his nurse,, and a chambermaid. _ 
probable that they may have lost sight of him for a moment. Accordin 
the unanimous testimony of the three women and of the pages, he was h 
ing a knife, which he was amusing himself by sticking into the ground 
with which he was cutting a piece of wood. On a sudden, the nurse lo( 
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higher classes, regarded foreigners with a kind of superstitious horror They 
S^no difference between a foreigner and an infidel, and applied the name 
S “ naean ” indiscriminately to the idolatrous Tcheremiss, the Mussulman 
Tatar, Ind the Lutheran or Catholic German. Love of their country or to 
speak more correctly, of their native soi^ was confounded by them with their 
attachment to their national religion. They called ther^elves the “ orthodox 
nmnle ” and their country Holy Russia. Elsewhere than m that privileged 
land it was impossible, they believed, to obtain salvation. _ The early trou¬ 
bles of the Reformation in Germany had brought into Russia a large number 

of poor adventurers, who had sought to 
turn their superior knowledge to account. 
The people were not slow to perceive the 
pre-eminence of these foreigners in the arts 
and industry, but they only detested them 
the more on this account. The Germans 
were continually charged by the vulgar herd 
with a desire to corrupt the national faith, 
and to appropriate to themselves the wealth 
of the country. Boris, indeed, flattered 
them and invited them into his dominions, 
feeling that he had need of them to guide 
his subjects towards a higher stage of civili¬ 
sation. But the commercial privileges and 

facilities which he granted to Livonian and 
It German merchants only served as a pretext 

J Jjl to the most terrible accusation which could 

ISJ'” be brought against a sovereign — that of 
betraying his country and his religion. He 
sent eighteen young gentlemen to study in 
Germany, France, and England; their fami¬ 
lies lamented them as doomed victims. 
On either side of the frontier all contact 
with foreigners was deemed a pollution. 


The False Dmitri Appears 

Suddenly, a surprising rumour was 
brought from the frontiers of Lithuania, and 
A Female ostiak Spread wittw incredible rapidity through all 

the provinces of the empire. The czarevitch 
Dniitri, who was believed to have been as¬ 
sassinated at Uglitch, was still living in Poland. Having been favourably re¬ 
ceived by a palatine, he had made himself known to the principal nobles of the 
republic, and was preparing to reclaim his hereditary throne. It was related 
that he had wandered for some time in Russia, concealed beneath the frock of 
a archimandrite of the convent of the Saviour at Novgorod Sev- 

ersk had given him a, lodging without recognising him. The prince had 
poceedra tpnce to Kiev, leaving in his cell a note, in which he declared that 
he was Dmitri, the son_ of Ivan the Terrible, and that he would one day 
recompense tp hospitality of the archimandrite. On the other hand it was 
stated that me persons worthy of belief had seen the czarevitch among the 
naparogian Cossacks, taking part in their military expeditions and distin- 
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guLshitiK hinist'lf !»y hh tnmmgt! {iml ntltirtvf! in nil wnrlikn t*\.*iri«'s. Tin! 
immo of fho iifaiiniu tintlor whosn onlt-rH In* lintl onrolItMl hiiust*lf wjus aki 
given. Other nuthoritie.s tlet-lnreil th:tt they hit*! .■^een the a'ami' [leivam at tiie 
i^ame lime Ntudying L:tli!i ;it Hu.skczh, n .‘imalt finvn ii! \‘olhi{tia. Thoia-h 
reports wt*re eontratiietory as to liet.ails, tlu-y all ngreeil on this om* point ' 
thill I Imilriwits .still living, itnd that lie inteuileil to e:ill the usurpin' toaeeount 
for Jill his eriuH'.s.^* 


W ho \V!i.s the person.nge whom the l(u.s.sinn hi.stori:uis have eitlle,} the 
“false Dmitri.’’ \Va.s he really the son of ham the Territ.le, .siivtnl liy the 
fore.sighl of the Magoi from the a.s.snssin.s‘ knife ami rejslaeeit in the eoliln, a.s 
he relaletl, hy the son of a pope (Hussiun parish prie.sts? VVjns he, as tlie 
ezar iuul tlie patriareh proeliumed him, a eerlniu t IregoH t )tr<*ph‘V, a vagahontj 
monk who was for a time .seerehury to the italriareh ,Joh and wa.s thii.s e'nn!*Iei| 
to surprise stiif eseerets - ' - who in hianomauie lifeafterwartlHappeariHl amongst 
the Znparogi'in.s, where he La .said to iiuve heeome an neeomfillshed rider and 
!U! intri‘pid ('o.s.s>iek'f To all the.se tpje.stion.s, in the pre.sent state of onr 
mformiition, no ahaulutely e(*rtain answer ean ire given. Ko.stom.nruv eom 
pared the hamlwriting of the pretender with that of the monk (>fropiev ami 
nUIrm.s tlud; they do not re.semhle eaeh other. Dnpttdn MargenR. knew peo. 
[lie wlm eonveiveil with ()tre[iiev after the [iretender'a de.nth. Not to pre 
judge the solution we will give this hmt not the name of Dmitri hut fh.ni. of 
l)emetriu.s, with whieh he .signed Ids letters to tlie pope, 

Alanittlie year ItitW a young man enfei'ed tlm nerviet* of tiie i’ollsli iHin, 
Adam \ielm(!vet.ski. He fell or feigned to fall ill, sent fora Catholie lu'ie.'it] 
and under the_seal of eonfesshmal seereey revealed to him that lie was the 
ezjiniviteh Ihidtri, who had e.seaped from tfie a-ssafisinsof l'gllt''h. 1 lewhowed, 
.suspended trom his neek, a ero.sa enriehed with preeious stoneM, whieti la* 
a.ssiTled that he hail rfeeived from I’rinee Matislavski, flu' godfather of 
I hnitil 1 he priest dared niR. keep sueh a .seeret to hitosell, I letiieti'ina was 
reeognlsfd Ity^ his masti'r Viehnevetski as the legitimati- In-ir of Ivan the 
lerrilile, .Mni.s'/.ek, jialatine of .Randoinir, promised him his heljt. llente 
triUH had alre.'idy lallen in love with .Marina, the eldr st daughter of .Mnl-/ek, 
and swort? to make her ezariiia of Moseinv; the father and the young girl 
neei'pteil the propiisal of tu.arrmge. ’ ‘ 

.Meantime the strange tiding.sof fheioMiweilatiou of limilri sprem! through 
the whole kingdom ot I’olund, Mnisr.ek and ^ iehnevetaki eondnet»'d J teme 
trius to I'nteow .*md pn-.cnled him to the king, The papal nuneio intere.sted 
him.sen in Ins hehalf; the .JeMuits and Fnmei-ejues worked in eoneert for his 
eemversioii; in seeri't he ahjured orfhodovy and promised to hring Mo.-.cow 
witluii the pale ot the Homan diureh. Ih* eorresponded with ('Imienl V lII 
Whti.sii ji'.'ist .servant, i'e/iMim.’ he deel.ared himself to tie. 'rhiw lie w.-ta 

riteogm.sed !iy_ tlie king, the nuneio, the .lesuifa, and tlie pope, lilt lliey 
*' •10 ,*'■**’''**' *** *d.s legithnaey? It is proh.'thle that they ,s;iw in him a for 
mulalile nustriiment ot di;ilurh:inee; tlie king Ilatterei} himself (hf»{ he woiilii 
fie fihle to turn it ag:dnst Hus-sia and the .lesuita that fhev miglit use it 
.'igainst orthodoxy. Sigismimi! dared not take upon hiin-seff to laeak the 
tuiee eoneluded with Horis and expo.se him.self to Mtmeovile vengeanee. He 
trealetl Demetrius a.s e/,areviteh, lint only in private; he refu.sed to idaee the 
loyal froop.s at ln.s drsposal, Imt authorised tlie uolile,s wlto w(*re tom’lied 
of the yanig prince to aid Idm as they miglit de.sire, 
i lie pans had no need of a royal mitiiori'iatinn; nmny of them, with tlie 
ng it.-tiearte(ine.s.s and lovt* of adventure wiiieli ehameteriwed f!ie Eoimli 
noliiuty, took arnss. 
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No revolution, be it the wisest and most_ necessary, js accomplished with- 
out setting in motion the dregs of society, without coming into collision with 
many interests and creating a multitude of outcasts. The transformation 
then being accomplished in Russia for the creation of me modern unitary 
state had awakened formidable elements of disorder. The peasant, whom 
the laws of Boris had just attached to the glebe, was ever:^here covertly 
hostile. The petty nobility, to whose profit this innovation had been made, 
could only with great difficulty live by their estates: the czars service had 
become ruinous; many were inclined to make up for the inadequacy of their 
revenues by brigandage. The boyars and the higher nobility were profoundly 
demoralised and were ready for any treason. The military republics of the 
Cossacks of the Don and Dnieper, the bands of serfs or fugitive peasants which 
infested the country districts, were only waiting an opportunity to devastate 
Moscow. The ignorance of the masses was profound, their minds greedy 
of marvels and of change: no nation has allowed itself to be so often cap¬ 
tured by the same fable — the sudden reappearance of a prince believed to be 
dead. The archives of the secret chancery show us that there were in Russia, 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, hundreds of impostors, of 
false Dmitris, false Alexises, false Peters II, false Peters III. It might be 
thought that the Russian people, the most Asiatic of European peoples, had 
not renounced the oriental dogma of reincarnations and avatars. 

So long as power was in the hands of the skilful and energetic Godunov, 
he succeeded in maintaining order, in restraining the fomenters of disturb¬ 
ance, and in discouraging Demetrius. The patriarch Job, and Vasili Shuiski, 
who had directed the inquiry at Uglitch, made proclamations to the people 
and affirmed that Dmitri was indeed dead and that the pretender was no 
other than Otrepiev. Messengers were despatched bearing the same affirma¬ 
tions to the king and the diet of Poland. Finally troops were set on foot and 
a cordon was established along the western frontier. But already the towns 
of Severia were agitated by the approach of the czarevitch; the boyars ven¬ 
tured to say pubhcly that it was “ difficult to bear arms against a legitimate 
sovereign”; at Moscow the health of the czar Dmitri was drunk at festive 
gatherings. In October, 1604, Demetrius crossed the frontier with a host 


of Poles, and banished Russians, German mercenaries, and Zaparogians. 
Severia immediately broke out into insurrection, but Novgorod Seversk 
resisted. After Severia, the towns of Ukraine joined in defection. Prince 
Mstislavski tried to arrest Demetrius by giving battle; but his soldiers were 
seized with the idea that the man against whom they were fighting was the 
real Dmitri. “ They had no arms to strike with,” says Margeret. Twelve 
thousand Little-Russian Cossacks hastened t<J join the pretender’s standard. 
Vasili Shuiski, the successor of Mstislavski, did his best to restore their 
morale; this time Demetrius was vanquished at Dobrinitchi. Boris fancied 
that the war was ended: it was only beginning. Four thousand Don Cos¬ 
sacks came to join the brigand. The inaction of the Muscovite voyevods 
announced that the spirit of treason was gaining the higher nobility. 

In 1605 Boris died, after recommending his innocent son to Basmanov 
the boyars, the patriarch, and the people of Moscow. All took the oath to 
Feodor Borissqvitch. But Basmanov had no sooner taken command of the 
army of Severia than he was in a position to convince himself that neither 
the soldiers nor their leaders intended to fight for a Godunov. Rather than 
lae the victim of an act of treason he preferred to be its perpetrator; the man 
m whom the dying Boris had placed all his confidence joined Galitzin and 
boltikov, the secret partisans of Demetrius. He solemnly announced to the 
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bishops were exiled. No one thanked him for resisting the pope nnd the 
king of Poland, refusing to the one to occupy himself in the ca,use oi the 
reunion of the two churches, declaring to the other that he would not yield 
an inch of Russian territory. The arrival of his wife, the Catholic Marina, 
with a suite of Polish noblemen, who affected insolence towards the Russians, 
completed the irritation of the Muscovites. Less than a year after the entry 
of Demetrius [or as we may henceforth call him, Dmitri] into the Kremlin, 
men’s minds were ripe for a revolution./ 

The False Dmitri; Marriage and Death 

It is difficult to understand why, though as unscrupulous as most adven¬ 
turers, Demetrius persisted in his determination to espouse a Catholic Pole, 
although he was well aware that such a. union would be highly distasteful to 
his people. When compelled to solicit the assistance of the palatines of Lithu¬ 
ania by all means in his power, it was not surprising that he eagerly sought 
to ally himself with Mniszek: but now that he was seated upoii the throne of 
the czars, such an alliance could not be otherwise than prejudicial to his 
interests. Yet he was the first to remember his promise, and as soon as he 
had been crowned at Moscow he sent to invite Marina to share his throne. 
"V^en he signed the promise of marriage in Poland, he was, doubtless, under 
the influence of Marina’s charms, but at Moscow we cannot ascribe his impa¬ 
tience to conclude the projected union to the eagerness of love. For whilst 
Vlassiev, bearing magnificent presents for the bride and all her family, was 
on his way to Cracow to hasten their departure for Russia, the czar had an 
acknowledged mistress, who resided with him in the Kremlin, and this mis¬ 
tress was no other than the daughter of Boris. 

“ Xenia,” writes a contemporary author, “ was a girl of the greatest in¬ 
telligence; her complexion was pink and white, and her black eyes sparkled 
with vivacity. When grief caused her to shed tears, they shone with a still 
greater radiance. Her eyebrows joined; her body was formed with perfect 
symmetry, and was so white that it seemed to have been moulded with cream. 
She was an accomplished person, speaking more elegantly than a book. Her 
voice was melodious, and it was a real pleasure to hear her sing songs.” 

This beauty was fatal to Xenia. After witnessing the death of her mother 
and brother, she took refuge first of all in a convent, or, according to some 
annalists, she found an asylum in the house of Prince Mstislavski. Soon 
afterwards she entered the palace of the enemy of her family, and for some 
months she was the favourite mistress of the»czar. It was probably to her 
influence that several of the Godunovs were indebted for their lives, and even 
for some degree of favour. Whether she yielded to seduction or to violence, 
as some modern authors have asserted,- it is impossible to discover at the 
present day. It is no less impossible to decide whether Dmitri allowed him¬ 
self to be subdued by the charms of his captive, or whether, like a pitiless 
conqueror, he sacrificed her to his arrogant vanity, and desired, with a refine¬ 
ment of vengeance, to inflict the greatest dishonour on the enemy’s family. 
At all events, it appears certain that for some time Xenia exercised such 
marked influence over him that Mniszek grew alarmed, and seriously remon- 
strated with the czar. It was only when Marina was actually on her way to 
Moscow that Dmitri dismissed his captive. He sent her into a monastery 
according to the usage of the time. She took the vows in the convent of St’ 
bergius, at Moscow, under the name of Olga, and died there in 1622. 

Theae singular amours, this fidelity to his engagements in the midst of 
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of the nation been free; and his conduct after his elevatioii augmented the 
number of his enemies. In spite of his oath he could not forget any of his old 
grudges; and he ventured to indulge them just enough to exasperate their 
objects without depriving them of the power of retaliation. Moscow was the 
only city in the empire on the allegiance of which he could rely; but even there 
the people had imbibed from their late excesses an alarming propensity to 
disorder and mutiny. To meet all the dangers thickening round him Shuisld 
had neither an army nor money; for Dmitries profusions and the pillage of 
the Kremlin had exhausted the imperial treasury. His chief strength lay in 
his renown for orthodo^, which insured him the favour of the clergy. The 
more to strengthen his interests in that direction, he made it his first business 
to depose and send to a monastery the heretic patriarch Ignatius, who had 
bmi appomted by Dmitri, and to nominate in his stead Hermogenes, bishop 
of Kasan, an aged prelate whose simplicity rendered him a useful tool in the 
hands of the crafty czar. 

Rumours began to be rife in the provinces, and even in Moscow, that 
Dmitri was not dead. Many of those who had seen his mangled body exposed 
denied its identity, md believed that one of the czar^s officers had been mas- 
sacred instead of him. Four swift horses were missing from the imperial 
stables; and it was surmised that by means of them Dmitri had escaped in 
me midst of the tumult. ^ Three strangers in Russian costume, but speaking 
-Tolisn, crossed the Oka in a. boat, and one of them gave the ferryman six 
ducats, saymg. You have ferried the czar; when he comes back to Moscow 
^th a Polish army he will not forget this service.’^ The same party used sim¬ 
ilar language m a German inn a little farther on. It was afterwards known 
one of them was Prince Shakhovskoi, who, immediately upon the death 
01 Dmitri, had, witii singular promptitude, conceived the idea of finding a new 
impostor to personate the dead one. 

To put an end to the alarming rumours, Shuiski sent to Ugliteh for the 
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epidemic. All the efforts both of the besiegers and the besieged were oc 
trated about the dam, the former labouring to raise and maintain it, the 
to break it down. The inhabitants of Tula were persuaded that magie 
have had some share in raising so prodigious a work with such rapiditS 
magic was not neglected among the means by which they sought to dest-:i 
A monk, who boasted his proficiency in that art, offered to effect the <3. 
object for a reward of a hundred roubles. His terms being accept.< 
Bolotnikov, he stripped, plunged into the-river, and disappeared. A.n 
afterwards, when everyone had given him up for dead, he rose to the su 
with his body covered with scratches. “I have just had to do,” Ixe 
“ with the twelve thousand devils at work on Shuiski’s dam. I have s 
six thousand of them, but the other six thousand are the worst of all, an 
not give in.” 

For a long time the inhabitants of Tula continued to fight against me 
devils, encouraged by letters they received in Dmitri’s name, with proixx 
succour which never came. Shakhovskoi, the chief iostigator of the ret>< 
was the first to propose a capitulation, and was thrust into a dungeon I 
Cossacks. _ At last, when the besieged had eaten their horses, dogs, 
other carrion, and had not so much as an oxhide left to gnaw, Bolotnilco 
Peter offered to capitulate on condition of amnesty for their heroic grxi 
They asked nothing for themselves, but declared that unless their sc 
obtained honourable conditions they were resolved to die with arms in 
hands, and even to eat each other, rather than surrender at discretion, 
accepted these terms, and the gates were opened to him (October, 
Bolotnikov advanced before the czar with imdaunted mien, and presen.ti 
sword, with the edge laid against his neck, offered himself as a victim, S! 
“I have kept the oath I swore to him who, rightfully or wrongfully, call; 
self Dmitri. Deserted by him, I am in thy power. Cut off my head i: 
wilt; or if thou wilt spare my life, I will serve thee as I served him.” SI 
who did not pique himself on generosity, sent Bolotnikov to Kargopol, 
he soon after had him drowned. The false Peter Peodorovitch was lis 
but Shakhovskoi, the most guilty of the three, was more fortunate, 
victor found him in chains when he entered Tula, and Shakhovskoi rr 
merit of his sufferings at the hands of the obstinate rebels whom he had 
to submit to their sovereign. He obtained his liberty; but the first • 
made of it was to rekindle the flames of insurrection. 

Before Shuiski had terminated the siege of Tula, and whilst the is 
his conflict with one pretender was still dubious, another, assuming tlie 
of Dmitri, appeared in the frontier town of Starodub, where he was 
with enthusiasm. Bolotnikov sent an officer'to him from Tula, to act 
him with the desperate condition of the town. This envoy was n 
adventurer, named Zarucki, who had become one of the atamans of tli 
Cossacks, had fought bravely for the first Demetrius, and been distingi 
by his favour. Although the first glance must have satisfied Zaruclc^ 
the new pretender was an impostor, he affected without the least hesi 
to recognise him as his former master. Another false witness of this id 
was the Pane Miechaviecki, a Pole, who was well known for the en 
position he had held at the court of the first Demetrius, and who wa 
the secret instructor of his successor in what we mav call the histrionir* * 
belonging to his assumed character. 

The pupil profited but badly by the lessons he received; for in ever' 
but profusion he was the reverse of his prototype, and the least a-tt 
observer could see that he was a coarse, ignorant, vulgar knave, 
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In apology for her previous coldness it was said that, having so long believed 
her Dmitri was dead, she durst not yield to the delight of seeing him alive 
again until she had received the most certain proofs that it was not a delusion. 
This clumsy excuse was admitted; Marina's recognition of the impostor 
brought over to him numbers who had doubted till then; and, the news being 
soon spread abroad, almost all Russia declared for him, except Moscow, 
Novgorod, and Smolensk. 

This was the culminating point of his fortunes: their decline was rapid. 
The mutual jealousy of the Polish commanders rose to such a pitch that it 
became necessary to divide the army; and Sapieha quitted the camp of 
Tushino, with thirty thousand men and sixty cannon, to lay siege to the 
famous monastery of the Trinity, near Moscow, which was at the same time a 
powerful fortress and the most revered sanctuary of Russian orthodoxy. 
The support which Shuiski received from the monks was worth more to him 
than an army; for besides large subsidies he derived from them a moral force 
which still kept many of his subjects true to their allegiance. The loss of 
such auxiliaries would have consummated his ruin; therefore the capture of 
the monastery was of extreme importance to the impostor. But in spite of 
the most strenuous efforts, continued for six weeks, Sapieha was unable to 
obtain the least advantage over a garrison whose courage was exalted by 
religious enthusiasm; and meanwhile the Poles had to sustain a harassing 
and murderous guerilla warfare, waged against them by the plundered peas¬ 
ants, whom they had made desperate. These partisan bands were about to 
be supported by a more formidable army, led by Skopin Skuiski and by James 
de la Gardie, who brought five thousand Swedish auxiliaries to Vasili's aid. 

^ these two generals began a brilliant campaign in the north; 
the Poles and the partisans of the impostor were beaten in several encounters, 
and in a few months the whole aspect of the war was changed. Finally, 
bapieha himself was defeated in an obstinate engagement, forced ignomini- 

raise the siege of the monastery, and shut himself up with the remnant 
of his force m Dmitrov. Skopin entered Moscow in triumph; but Vasili's 
jealousy kept him there mactiye for two months until he died suddenly, in 
IS twenty-fourth year. Vasili, to whose cause the young hero's death was 
latm, was accused by public rumour of having effected it by poison, 
fi 11 some months before this time there had been a new champion in the 
held, wiose appearance was equally to be dreaded by Shuiski and Dmitri. 
wiS® September, 1609 Sigismund, king of Poland, laid siege to 

of twelve thousand men, and immediately summoned 
to his standard the Poles who served under Dmitri. The greater part of them 

Sited rlSt 'In the spring of 1610 Russia 

presented a most deplorable spectacle, being devastated by three great 

SmSk^ T Sigismund wi pressing thl 

Siege of bmolensk, in the south, Dmitri was m possession of Kaluga Tula 

and soine other towns Some of the Poles who had quitted the impostor’s 
^rvice had established themselves on the banks of the Ugra, in a fertile 
coimtiy, which had not yet experienced the sufferings of war- and there 
u^er the command of their new leader, John Sapieha, they offered their 
semces simultaneously to Sigismund and the false Dmitri, Ling readv' to 
jom whi^ever of them bid highest. Nor was this all: one of the Russian 
princes. Procope Liapunov, took advantage of the general confusion to raise 

a new banner. _ He proclaimed himself the defender of the faith and n++bf> 

force,_waged a war of extermination against tlie Poles 
and the Russians who recognised either Dmitri or Vasili. A cLonide?lppS 
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the appearance of power to its reality, and claimed the crown of the czars, 
not for his son but for himself. Philarete, bishop of Rostov, and other 
ambassadors, were sent to him at his camp before Smolensk, to make_ known 
the resolution of the Russians in favour of Wladislaw. Sigismund insisted 
that they should at once put him in possession of Srnolensk, which he had 
been besieging for a year; and, this being refused, he seized the ambassadors, 
and afterwards carried them away to Poland, where they remained nine 

years in captivity. , „ „ . x 

Zolkiewski, foreseeing the consequences of his master s folly, against 
which he had remonstrated in vain, retired from the government of Moscow, 
leaving Gonsiewski as his successor. The Polish troops seized the principal 
towns, proclaimed Sigismund, and observed none of that discretion by which 
the great marshal had won the confidence and esteem of the vanquished. 
National feeling awoke again among the Russians; eagerly responding to 
the call of their revered patriarch, Hermogenes, they took up arms in all 
parts of the empire, and war was renewed with more fury than ever. 

Smolensk fell after an obstinate resistance of eighteen months; but at 
the moment of the last assault the explosion of a powder magazine set fire 
to the city, and Sigismund found himself master only of a heap of mins. 
The Poles in Moscow, assailed by the Russians, secured themselves in the 
TTrPTnliri , after burning down the greater part of the city, and massacring 
a hundred thousand of the inhabitants. They were besieged by an immense 
levy from the provinces, consisting of three armies; but these seemed more 
disposed to fight with each other than to force the Poles in their intrenchments. 
One of them consisted chiefly of vagabonds escaped from the camp at Tushino, 
a nrl was commanded by Prince Trubetskoi. Zarucki led another in the name 
of Marina’s son; the third army, and the only one, perhaps, whose commander 
sincerely desired the independence of his country, was that of Prince Procope 
Liapunov; but that brave leader was assassinated, and the besiegers, dis¬ 
heartened by his death, immediately dispersed. About the same time the 
patriarch Hermogenes, the soul of the national insurrection, died in his 
prison in the Kremlin, to which he had been consigned by the Poles. 

Anarchy was rampant in Russia; every town usurped the right to act 
in the name of the whole empire, and set up chiefs whom they deposed a 
few days afterwards. Kazan and Viatka proclaimed the son of Marina; 
Novgorod, rather than open its gates to the Poles, called in the Swedes, 
and tendered the crown to Charles Philip, second son of the reigning king 
of Sweden, and brother of Gustavus Adolphus. Another impostor assumed 
the name of Dmitri, and kept his state for awhile at Pskov; but being at 
last identified as one Isidore, a fugitive monk, he was hanged. When all 
seemed lost in irretrievable disorder, the country was saved by an obscure 
citizen of Nijni-Novgorod. He was a butcher, named Kozma Minin, dis¬ 
tinguished by nothing but the possession of a sound head and a brave, honest, 
unselfish heart. Roused by his words and his example, his feUow-citizens 
took up arms, and resolved to devote all their wealth to the last fraction 
to the maintenance of an army for the deliverance of their country. From 
Nijni-Novgorod the same spirit spread to other towns, and Prince Pojarski, 
who had been lieutenant to the brave Liapunov, was soon able to take the 
field at the head of a considerable force, whilst Minin, whom the popular 
voice styled the elect of the whole Russian Empire, ably seconded him in 
an administrative capacity. 

Pojarski drove the Poles before him from town to town; and having at 
length arrived imder the walls of the Kremhn, in August, 1612, he sustained 
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(ifli;; jmai.K.i 

for tlux'o flays a hoi funlost tliosncfi's.-iirof t lonNicwski, 

ticffatini Iiiiii, ami jmt him to l%ht. l‘art of the Toli-^t truoii:;, un.icr tho 
('utntuaiul of t't*loiM'l N'k'holas Ktrus.-;. rolHnifii to iho <-il:i<l»'l atiil tlofoutloti 
il for somi* wfoks longor. At tho oihI of that tiiiio, ttoiog pro-wtHl hy tVnuiut*, 
they cajatulatoii: niitl on Iht* L’tiia! of tlctolior, (ho |iriuiv,j I'ojarski 

ami Dmitri Trubolzkoi oiitortai trtgcfhor into (hat inohistiro wltic-h i,-; tlio heart 
of (he country, ami sacretl in the eyes of all true llnsoian.-!. The muistanee 
of HigiNinund came too late to arrest the (light of the Doles. 

I'jHin the iir.'it .suece.'ise.s ohtaimal hv Dritne Dojjuv.ki the |ihan(om of 
Dmitri, ami all (he .Muh,'tlt4*rti pretmulerH, akipjHntretl as if hy magic. Zanieki, 
feeling that an iri'e.sk:tihle power was aiiout to overwhelm*him, w.-m anxtou.H 
only (ti .secure him.self a refuge, t'arrying Mnritm ami her .son with hitn, 
lit! mailt' inelTectual elTorta to raise tfm Dtm ro.x*tack.s. After tmifering a 
tiefeat near \'oroneje, he reaehtni the Vtilga, ami took ptt.s.si*s.sion itf Astra¬ 
khan, with the intention of fortifying himself thi*re; hut thegenernksof Aliehael 
llomanov, the newly eleetetl ejtnr, tlltl not allow him tiim*. Driven from 
that city, nml inirHuetl hy Buperior force.s, ht' rva.s |ireparing to reaefi (he 
(*a.stern shore t»f the Dnspinn, when lie wa.s siirprisetl, in the heginning of Jnly, 
1(U4, Oil the hanks of tin* laik, ami tlelivered up to tlie .Muscovite general, 
along with Marina ami the .son of the st'coml Dmitri. They wert' immetli 
ntely taken t-o Mo.seow, whem J5arncki warn im|<aletl; Ivan', who was hut 
three years olil, wa.s hiingeti; ami tMarinn was .shut nti in prteiiii, whereMhe 
cmletl her itay.s. 


.vt'i'is.s,siox oi-‘ 'ritK not'.sr; on noMimiv toiia a.o,! 

'Hie ileliveranci' of .Mo.seow had alone het*n aivaited in oi'der to till flic 
yac.'int throne liy a free eletUion.^ i‘ln;t could not pmpi-riy lake pko-c c^crj.l. 
in ihal revered ;i:inctuary i<f (he ini}ierial power, the Kremlin, whi-ir fisc .';i(V 
ereigtm vveri' cnoyned at their accf'i'sinn, and where (heir a -he-i it-jiM'ni after 
their death. Dt'liveretl now Irom all foreign inihience, the liMvara ef liie eMim 
cil, in .Novemlier, K'd’d, de.'.palehed letters or mandafi-:; tei evei v (mwis jn the 
einpire, commanding tlie clergy. t»<hihty. met eiti/.-na i., i,en,i deputies msme 
tlitdelyjo .Moscow, ctidowed with fill! power to meet in the national eoimed 
(p’lnu/iii yiiviih), ,*uid proceed to the election of a tnwv eitar. At fie' ■ ;m<«* 
tinii', to invoke the hle.-oing of Dotl ni*t>n (hit important act, .a of tlnee 
dtiy.H was eoinmamied. 'riie.-e orders wen* received with great enihii ia in 
throughout the wlmle eoiintry: the faot wao .’o rtgi«!on Iv oh-.erved. acc.j.i 
itig to contempm-ory record'i, jfiat no pei'cu in,,k tire le.et noiuj hiient 
iluring (hat interval, mul mother.^ even refu-ied th*- loeait t** then ini,in!,-i. 

The electioji day came: it was m hetil, in fhi* vrar Ull;:, 'Ihe 4* hat. a 
wem long amt stormy. The prince s AKiti .lavsTi imd f’oiat.dd, it api>e;n>, 
refu.seii thi'ertswn; the eli-etion t.f I’rmce Dmitri Tioh> t,'k.<i t'ailerl. and the 
other c.ititlidafe.'t weie ee( a-sidt* for varioii t leaeote:, Aft.’r much heeiiatioii 
the name of .Miclitw'l Ic.tinanov vva.r put forward; a yoimg man aivteen y.'aw 
ol jigc, personally unknown, hut recommendeti iiy the virlui'S of hie fath<*r, 
Phikirctti, ami in whose l+ehalf tht* hoyars had Is'en ealivie'.’S'd lyv the pafri' 
arch 1 ienntigeiic.s, the holy* tmirlvr to the jiatiomd eamr*. The Htitnanovs 
wttre connecte.1 through the female hram-h with (his aneient dvmmtv. Hie 
anci'stors of Michael ha.l lilted th.- high.-A oihrea in the .-.fait-. ' He {nlfiUcd, 
tvijuir^nl wnnriitiuuf-i. ‘''llirri* hut 
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more disposed to secure peace and union than to mix himself up in turbu- 

The^name of the new candidate, supported by the metropolitan of Mos¬ 
cow ‘ was hailed with acclamation, and after some discussion he was elected. 
The’ unanimous voice of the assembly raised Michael Feodoroyitch to the 
tlirone Before he ascended he was required to swear to the following con¬ 
ditions- that he would protect religion; that he would pardon and forget 
all that had been done to his father; that he would make no new laws, nor 
qlter the old, unless circumstances imperatively required it; and that, in 
important causes, he would decide nothing by himself, but that the existing 
laws and the usual forms of trial should remain in force; that he would not 
at his own pleasure make either war or peace with his neighbours; md that, 
to avoid all suits with individuals, he would resign his estates to his family, 
or incorporate them with the crown domains. Strahlenberg adds that 
41exis, on his accession, swore to observe the same conditions. 

These forms, however futile they may have been, are remarkable: not 
because they render sacred a right which stands in no need of them, but 
because they recall it to mind; and also because they prove that, even on the 
soil most favourable to despotism, a charter which should give absolute 
power to a monarch would appear such a gross absurdity that we know not 
that an instance of the kind ever existed. 

Nothing could be more critical than the state of the empire at the moment 
when its destinies were confided to a youth of seventeen. Disorder and 
anarchy everywhere prevailed. Ustrialov gives us the following picture: 
“The strongholds on the frontier which should have served to defend his 
dominions were in the hands of external or internal enemies. The Swedes 
possessed Kexholm, Oresheck, Koporie, and even Novgorod. The Poles ruled 
in Smolensk, Dorogobuje, Putivle, and Tchernigov; the country around Pskov 
was in the power of Lisovski; Eaisin, Kashira, and Tula struggled feebly 
against the Tatars of the Crimea and the Nagoi; Sarutzki (Zarucki) was estab¬ 
lished in Astrakhan; Kazan was in revolt. At home bands of Cossacks from 
the Don, and the Zaparogians, and whole divisions of Poles and Tatars ravaged 
the villages and the convents that were still entire, when there were hopes of 
finding booty. The country was wasted, soldiers were dying of hunger, the 
land-tax was no longer collected, and not a kopeck was in the treasury. The 
state jewels, crowns of great price, sceptres, precious stones, vases — all had 
been plundered and carried into Poland. 

“The young prince was surroimded by courtiers belonging to twenty differ¬ 
ent factions. There were to be found the friends of Godunov, the defenders of 
Shuiski, the companions of Wladislaw^ and even partisans of the brigand of 
Tushino — in a word, men professing the most various opinions and aims, 
but all equally ambitious, and incapable of yielding the smallest point as 
regarded precedence. The lower class, irritated by ten years of misery, had 
become habituated to anarchy, and it was not without difficulty and resistance 
on their part that they were reduced to obedience.” Such, then, was the 
situation of the country; but Michael found means to redeem it. 

Notwithstanding the desperate state of his finances, the insubordination of 
his troops, the ill--will of the diets, and the confederations continually springing 
up against him, Sigismund did not abandon his attempts upon Russia; but 
the negotiations which ensued in consequence, upon various occasions, pro¬ 
duced no result. Wladislaw, at the head of an army, once more crossed the 


Tliere was no patriarcli at tliat time. 
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fniiilitTS, aiitl nj>{H*.wnl ftu- tlif wcujul tiiiu*, in HH7, untltT t hi* walhs nf Mu.scuh, 
which he aKs'aulf.ct! and wheni'c he wa.s rejailsed. hra-eivt d in (hi- esjwclutiuii 
whicli the inttdiigenee !te kejit np wi(h variuiis ehiej'e had induei-d him tu fmni, 
liarassed Irv hhi lr<Hiji>:, wla* witc eiaineruiie JVir f»ay, la* euriNi'itit'd In rr'iunutei' 
till* title id I’Kar, whielt he had up tii_tlpl periud a.-:.aimed, and eunehidcd, un 
till* tsf: nf !)i*eemht*r. Itil-S, an armi-dict* tV»r hiijrli’t-n yrarrs, 'I'hi* IVaee uf 
Slnlhuvna, January L’tilh, It'dT, had terminated th** preci'.iiini vear the war 
with Sweden, and wn?: purelmNed tiy the enrrender id Initria.'Kurelia, and 
the whnle emmlry hetweeii Ingria and N‘iiVMi«!Md; tn-dde;! the thrmal rennn- 
eialiun id' Liyitnia and ly.thunia, and the payment id a anm i<f mnnev. 

1 he captivity id I'hilarete had nuw lasted tiine vearaj Irmu \Sarea\v he 
had lieen remttved tu the castle uf Murieiihurg, and it was fnun that place, as 
it is asserted, that la* funml ntt*anH tu cummunicate with the cuuneil id' the 
liuyars, and use his influence its the electiun id the cwir. never dreaming tlnit 
it wiiiild fall upun his sun. 'rtie cessatiun uf hustilities resfured him tu' free- 
dum. lie returned tu Museuw un the Mth uf June, IfdU. and was imme. 
dialely elevated (u the palriaivhn! ehair, whieh had remained vaeant frum the 
death uf llermugenes, in Kil.'it.^ Mis sun tnade_ him eu regent, and the ukases 
id tlint date are all headed ** Miehael Feuduruviteh, suvereign, ezar, and giand 
prinee uf all the Hnssias, and ids father i’hilarete. miglily lurd and mu d’lady 
palriareh uf all thi*^ UusMias, urder,” efe. There exist, .mureuver, ukm.iv. i^. ueil 
in the side name id' the patriareh, tliua called unt uf his UsuhI spiieie id' aetimi. 
and idaci'd in une in which aij:adnte ptnver vac granted idm. lie tunk part in’ 
all pulitical affairs; alt furi'if'it aml-a.. ndur,; were pre. enteil tu him. as well as 
111 lilt* t'zar: and at tlma* f'tdenm simtieneec. ;i..; wel! as ad faldr*, la* (lecnjde.l 
the riidit uf tin* stivereiga. lie hekl hi ■ uuu cumi, eutupu eil <d'.'dsdnirk ; arid 
idlier uliicer.':; in a wurd. la* shared with In s-un alt tla* iirerni'atives uf siupr.-me 
puwer. Frum tins periud dati-;, the .ijdentiunr id' tla- patriarchate, wlueli ;ii 
later epneh excited the jeakiiisy uf the c.'ar I’eler the (Jl'eaf, whu was imhiced 
tu suppre.si if in F/JI, 

Fliilarcfe always gave wia* uilvice tu his and the iiiiluence he exeici .ed 
ever 1dm wsts alwsiy.; lia.ppily directed, A generaj ceissis, uf which la- urigi 
naled ita* idea, pr.idnced gU'at imj>riivena-m in fhe revcmie; liuf. la-rhapi 
williuni inletaliui' it, la* cunlrihuleil l.y flu; measure tu give hxify tu the 
fiystiHu ut huiidage lu^ the sijl. In da* irt'iiuiiuaace uf Ills duty asi h>'a*l pa-dur, 
he directed ail jd ; etfurl:. tu re e.dahli li a ju*- at MMseuw.' wldeh liad la-en’ 
nhanduned durinc; tla* irHulde.; uf the inlei tegmim; and he had flie; ati-factiun 
uf se(*ing, alter itVJl, many cupie.s id the lafm'cy i .sue lium il.^‘ 



‘iltl; e'uSaXf^Ka 

^ III theyi'iif 111'.!* the t'u ,;acks'uf the Itun, in laie uf their j«-riuciw'al tipii'r 
htgs, Ciinijnered AzuX”, widen lia y utieied ft» the ciait', Imf which he did nut 
accept. As wr* shall meet the t'esv-acks again fruin lina* tt» lime, it is Wuith 
while 111 interrupt uur main narrative tu make impiirv as tu the antecedents 
id this peculiar j»eup|e,‘» 

Huluviev jdve;> the mlluwiia': da-hnitiun uf the term (‘uasacks''; “At lla* 
end id the liivd half uf the hfteenth o nfiiry we encuitnfer fur the hist lime 
the name nii us .-iek, principally I he 1 ’u* sacf.s uf I tia/an, t tiir anee;durM nnder" 
Bjuud Iiy I us name, in rameial. men wifhuiii huna-i, cehhalc. uhliged fu earn 
their hi'ead hy wurking furuthej.!. In (his way the name 't'ussack* luuk the 

luiiiiuftff'MiirclT'rcvi'^^ l‘e.n*ut in MeurMW, Tht l-'maiifhfit, ttjijicttrrtl In llm 
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meaning of day-labourer. They formed a class altogether opposed to land 
owners; that is, the villagers. The steppes, so agreeable to live on, not lacking 
fertility, watered by rivers filled with fish, attracted in these countries the 
more hardy, namely the Cossacks; the people who could not stay in villages, 
tiiose who were pursued for some crime, fugitive serfs, united with each other; 
it is this group of individuals who formed the population of the frontiers ami 
were known under the name of Cossacks. The Cossacks were therefore of 
great importance; being an enterprising people they were the first to lead 
the way to the great solitudes which they peopled. It was not difiicult for a 
Russian to become a Cossack; in going to the steppes he did not enter a 
strange country, nor did he cease to be a Russian; there among the Cossaiiks 
he felt at home. The Cossacks who remained near the frontier recognised the 
right of the Russian government over them in all things, but obeyed it only 
when it would prove useful to them. They depended somewhat on the gov¬ 
ernment, while those who lived far away were more independent. ” * 

Polish authors have acquainted western Europe with the name and the 
fact of the existence of the Cossacks. This name (in Russian /cazak) has 
passM mto other languages, by the writings of the seventeenth century, with 
the Pohsh pronunciation. The etymology of this word long exercised the 
sagacity of northern savants. Some derive it from the Slavonic koza,“gout” 
the Cossacks, they argued, wandered about like goats. Othei’s believe it 
conies froniAossa, which signifies “tress of hair,” “scythe,” “body of land 
projecting into a river.” Justifications are not wanting for these different 
acceptations, since (1) the Cossacks were formerly in the habit of wearing long 
braids; (2) they used scythes to make hay, as well as in battle; (3) their first 
colonies were on the river banks, which abounded in promontories. In these 
days, , when etymological study has made such great progress, the word Cos¬ 
sack is geMrally accepted as derived from the Turkish. In that language 
cazaA; si^ifies marauder, plunderer, soldier of fortune. Such were in effect 
the first Coss^ks estabh^ed on the banks of the Dnieper and its tributaries, 
between the Polish, the Tatar,_and the Muscovite territories. Their customs 
fnd inhabitants on the Border, or Scottish frontier; 

S-n K T fi^st appeared, Ukrania (Pokraina), 

sigi^es border, frontier, m the Slavonic dialects. 

never fornied a distinct nationality, but their manners 
and mstitutions separate thein from the rest of the Russian people. The 

Kaz^chLtw ° ^ single word all that the Russians understand by 

whfch government, political organisation 

wfiicfi the Russian peasant understands by mstmet, so to speak to which ho 

^ X? probably regards as the best. The diilormit 

ihfidi Cossacks were designated as armies according to the provinct's 

which they occupied. There was the army of the Dnieper the aimiv of tS 
Don, that of the laik Ural), etc. Each of these armies S divided Sto smS 

villages, called stanitsas. The ground round the stanitsa +ho fJnJlrc! 
which grazed on its meadows, formed tie undS proSl of omni 
regular mtervals equal partitions took place for cultivation- but 
each gathered the fruit of his own labour and could increase his share in the 
common fund by his private industry Everv man « ci^i r ^ j I , 
to take up arms at the word of thfchlefXmX nSe .nW bound 

nated. There was one of these for each expedition^nrl ho desig- 

errmt captain,” ataman kotcUvdi, which w^^ distS from 
pohtical chief for life of the whole kxmy S SnS hl^ 
an adjutant or iieutsnant, iasaorud. S 




[lO'JT A.Ii.J 

and (’oinmand(‘r.s of tans. Dtirin,!!; [«<!«■«• tha adniiiin:tr;tlit*!i ..f (aiali .a.'utif. ;i 
balonifcd t(> tha <‘ldar.s, titarMiiiii: Ind avary raf-Mlntian .d any i!u|iart:usaa had 
to Ixi sulnuitta<i (« a di.saiis.d(iii in whiali ail I ha man uf fha inauniiHuf y atadd 
taka j)ari. and vntt'. 'I’lia jMtlitiaal ar atlndnistrafiva a.:;;»*!id4y wa.;; radtad tha 
aircia, fa-ouij. 'I’hara wan^ nn wriltan law.-:, fha airah- ftic liviaa; 

jin'scrving and adding (n tha tnidifinns. It laft, iiMircuvar, aiauMli-ia 
to fha individual, .so long a.s this wjui not hanahd f>t tha aoimnniiify. A:, f*< 

(ha hm-igiiar, .nnything, or alnio.‘;t ,'uiythi«i|.!:. waa ttanniltad. Muaii iss-aiJn 
tions tind fanatics .aniong.-it man in .nitjitairanca (h<- mo it rcl»dlio!t, a ;-,!l 
di.sciijlina, 'I'ha tililnistam at- tha tnid of (ha ."-avanlaanth aoutu! v had • inol u 
ones. 

Wn art* ignorant of (ha {tariod (»f tha lir.st «irganisation at Iht-1 Vosark o it 


, I VIP’' tlj Hlr MA.A,. tri?. 

jtplKN'irs, howavar, vary itrolt.ahla (hat it i.a aontauijH.r;uy with tha dVdar ou 
<|ua.st. Tha littk^ rapulilic of (lit* 5^a}»a* 

mum 







. _ . - 'pulilia 

rogiana hrtht^ yatids aitd on tha .......... 

of tha Dniafiar .sta'tn.s ((»!«; tha inoih'l on 
whitdi tha other (Vt,ssack govarnmants 
ware, forinad; for lhair distlaat, Iht* hillla 
Hu.s.sinn, ha.s Ii'ft fracas amongst ( ha C’oti- 
sacks most rt'mot t' from t'kniina. Thera 
i.s no ylotihf. tlud. the fimt soldiam who 
a.st;d.)li.shad Ihajiusalva.s iti th«' kl.-mds of 
(lia l)niai>(‘r wan* anim;i1ad liy patriotia 
and raligious .saiitimaiits. thair lirat 
('.\[iloi(s agjun.st. tha 'latars .and Tiiii;-: 
wan* ;i [irotast. of Hu' aoni|Uarail ('hri-: 

(i.'ins ;ig;uns( (hair iVlus.'udmfut ojipras 
sors. In aonsfcini-tiaa of having fought 
for (hair tailh (hay lovad w;ir for its own 
.saka .'Kill pill.'iga liaanioi* tha lu'ittciji.'d 
oh.jiTt of than' axpadition.-;. In dahmlt 
ofT.’d.'ir.s (hair Mii::;;i;ui ttr I'oli; h naigh- 
hotir.s Wara marailaf-dy tiajipoiil'd. 

Form.-rlv tlia tk.Wiak.-i lea! haan ivarnit.-,! hv vohiuto.T, Hnivne (la- 
hordar-sot tha Itin.-ju-r^ fnu,, Pn d.a, ot!«.,, Hon. I.stho.u.m o, 

.folaial. I ha a.ssoai;ition .Niu-a.ad. It a.-iom-ad tie- Iau,l.:i of th-- |l..n ;u»d 
than* Iirstitutad tha riila of tha .•.|:mit.na and th.* aiiala. 1'h,. r.-am of .\Ioo-ov v 
whila they .somtdiftia.s {inffan-d from tha vioi.-naa of th,. naw.-om.-i-t l«*h.-ld 
willi idaasim* (ha lonualtoii on thair froiPiaiv? of -m .armv whiat. fo.Vhf n-r 
tham, co.st Iham nothmg. and fntmdad aitia.'i of Idi.-r,-. m dr.a4.ito af'.-oi.. -. 

hrom tha Don (!ta (‘o;; an-ks (•.■irriad aol.tnia,:; along th»* \ o!.#a. {,* li.r 'D-o-k' 
to lha t nil; (hay aonunriad .‘■^ih.-ria, In Isf,;, d** artukuit. o| tji, • .n,a" 

■*' *!“' lung, d tha t lun.--.. 

” I uV ) ‘’.■'-••n’k'i, aon.(Urror;s ot a aoimtrv .'iniidu'-d hv tha T.al’oa 

S?Vf 7 % '"a*''' aiU'tvvd .a n al md. prudanar, It D 

(lutyh.it m w.'trdima tl.ay hirni ihad a body of (n.ojo to th!- a.ou-; hm „.<if 

IV'm la? r’7'! ‘‘“'i fi ""‘*''7' fortuua. 'rh.-y .'ippointad thair o«n 

itan ifS^ (hamHalva,- .-la.-onliiig to tla-ir own at) to,,, , a,jd aaai.-ah 

? . I* ,, 1 tf intarlara Hi ;dl in il.an- Th,,;. 

avt-imi 1hVf?‘I\7,‘*?7' ‘‘7’*'?.*!^^^ to piniay on tha Illaak and 

tti 1 ,f ‘‘'’Ij' ‘ * ‘‘jh* ^ti j.i'i.t, whan Ht.ri i t Jt.diinov itc iiliitad jarfdotn 

m Hussia, hy )r nk.asa wdnah forh.-ul,* tha pan ,m.m to ah.anga fh.-ir lonl or lUv 

H. W,Itvti, II 
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domicile, the Cossacks received immense additions to their numbers. All 
those who wished to live in freedom took refuge in a stanitsa, where they wore 
sure of finding an asylum. In their ideas of honour, the atamans GonsidoTcul 
it their first duty to protect fugitives. Consequently the most uisual subject 
of disputes between the government of Moscow and the hordes of the Don 
was the restoration of serfs. At times exacted by the czars, when they had 
no foreign enemy to fear, it was evaded by the atamans; at times it was in 
some sort forgotten, whenever the services of the Cossacks became nece.ssary. 
Practically it was considered impossible to get back a serf once he hail pro¬ 
cured his adoption into a stanitsa. 

There were always two parties among the Cossacks, which might bn called 
the aristocratic party and the democratic faction, although there was no 
nobility amongst them. The old-established Cossacks, possessing a fortune 
acquired either by raids or industry, did not look with a friendly eye on the 
newcomers, who were_ strangers to the country. The first preached in the 
circle respect of treaties and obedience to the czar; the othens, on the con¬ 
trary, declared themselves in favour of every violent coui’se, supiiorted 1.Iio.se 
bold spirits who were meditating some hazardous expedition, aiul troulded 
themselves little concerning the danger of compromising the privilege,s of the 
army of the Don by abusing them. The old Cossacks in contemiit called tlie 
newcomers gole (nakedness, trash), and this name, like that of qiieux in Flan- 
der^had ended by being borne proudly by the opposite faction. 

j poor Cossacks, which was unceasingly recruited from fugitive.'!, 

hated the Russian government and obtained the sympathy of tlie .serfs who 
dared imt break their chain. The condition of the latter was deplorable; at a 
time when the life of a freeman was held of small account, a .slave iva-s le.s.s 
tnan ^ beast of burden and certainly more miserable. The savagery of man¬ 
ners, tM harshness of the masters, was equalled only by the ferocity of the 
laws. One example wiU be enough to show what the legislation of this clinch 
I- responsible for his master’s debts. If the lord did 

the serf was put m prison and daily beaten before the 
thpirthe debtor had paid or the creditors had ab.andoned 
Gos4?kf^bn^n?vf witnesses of the liberty of the 

od5n ^ as themselves and who had tlie same 

Lefot they were dis})o.scd 1.o 

slave rSelv^ +fpp^ Cossacks whouame to pillage their ma.sters. A 
Svfreadv a conquering his liberty; but he is 

ft is to be noted that protector. Thu.s 

r IS TO De noted that all the great insurrections of serfs which broke out in 
Russia were organised bv Cossacks Tbo tV waicn moKC out ni 
Pugatchev furnish the proof of thik^ ' mitri, Stenka Radziii, and 


ijA&r IJSABS OF MICHAEL 

endeavomed,^before hs^expiration tn hqA*^^v of years, Mieh.ael 

tion by foreign officers that he might be ablpfo*^°°^^ placed in such a condi- 
to the Poles. Nay on the death of dio-fo^ ^ ^i° the countries coded 

he began the attempt to recover these tcrHf^*^’ ^ armistice had expired, 
he hal concluded a peace S 

the Russian commander Michael ^chein successor. But 

defended Smolensk with a small number of trorm^ valiantly 

two whole yea. Moleatly beforefiri!® 





TIIH CKXTi-in* AVTKU ]V.\N' TUK Tl-.inulilj.' -ii 

nu-n atul pmvitkMi wit!i ntm\ ailillt.ry. {ui.l ut l,-iu;(h n-f ivnhMl ,.n (■.•iir.iul’iliun 
a n*iiv;il l_ui-wlitfit h.-aii.i hi‘i ffuaiib w*t.- hmiml.t In au -uvc with their Isenih-' 
llie IvUSHum iinfmti were st» .!i*^:iti-.lieti with tins eaiit}«it?H. aiel the kiie^ nf 
SwiMleii, whnm lehnel waute.} hi eJ.yaye in «» uHiauee with hi.r. 
the lulefa shovyea hu htlle ttselinutitm t„ ef.{u|»lv, tiiat tin- ezar waa fain in 
retiirii fti the iunuer amieahle relutinH with I’dlanti. I’ 


'eaee wa.: iheretnre 


nt>;aiii ayreea (tii, am! iiialtejy remaitiea a,s tltey were tieft-re 

Duriiif!: hia niitii, wlueh e.aitiuuea til! Itlla; Mieha*.! ha.l efnnluvmet.t 
eimuych »i euaeuv...irmy h, heal the waattala whieit tt.e .-a'iHt ef faethm ha' 
inlheteil tin hw et.tmtry; fn euimitete tht* .list.nlera that ha'l arisen; tt* tvHttin* 
Urn adiiumHtmlHin whtt*li hml hrm hii afim ilmpmUHl mul vvhm%V fu mw 
new vpmr ninl aettvtf v in tlie laws, tlisttljeyea nitt! itH‘t!ieient tiitriny \he 
general enuftisinnH; nna to entnnnitiieafe fre.a, life (<» esnirinK eiimnaare. 
If retlmtinls greatlv in Jiia htnirntr ihai he jirneeeaetl in all these resneeta with 
intt enee ant nualernf inn. an.! lir.Hj|«ht (he .ii^;n|•|,^.lni^•e.i maehine of ijnvem- 
menf ntpiin min play. M.ir.* thstn tins, the reNtnntfi.ni nf the ni.l iinlert.f 'thint'>- 

.Mnt*h thal he wan nnal.le tt^'i^eel Sia 
iW (.tiiu|ili.s'hetl itj. his still aiiti stieet'.sanr, Alt'xia, 


Ai.nxw {ttits trwn A.n.) 

Ml. linwi'Ver, nf the l.t.yar Ilnria ’llnmenv. fn whmn 

Mielmel at tu.s tliyifh enimmfteti thee.hiratinn nf Alexia, then in hi -- - ixteenlh 
year, wel niyh . eatrnye.l the tranquillity wl.ieh ha.l lan-Iv he.-n'ie ,t..r. '1 
Wn uMn Itn. in the lnnn;(.‘p;..| It. ,n: 1 1 ,„ hmn V. put him elf, a,: that favetinie 
n lhe tvar ha.l ilnne, mtn the hieli.-'t p..::fa. ami ihna a.'.iuiir.l tie- iH..-t 
.-Xharay,. an(h..nty in (h.; slat.-, tmn.-.i ...if ail ll.at „t...«i iu hi ; v.av ,!i 
ihule. .. I.e.-a an.l .hinnli.yi aa they f.-ll va.-ant anmny hia r.i.-mia an,| ‘e,!a’- 
(nn.-. , 111.1 e\.-n i.ei-.une, lilu- Imni;, a n.-ar rflalit.ii ..f ih.* erar \le»i' 
niarrvmy ii aiMler ,.1 th,- .•raritra, laL,- hia |.rnt..(vp.-. imiee.i M..,-,' ,7, .-iVei 
jnu.-h yn.., . partaniiarly hy mal.iay tlw army a main . 4 .j. 7 t nf hi 7 ,...n,-- n 
t.y Mr.-iu?lh.-nnu; th.- imnti.-r: arm, .f [‘..lam! ;m.t er.rtme mam, 

|ui nnu.:i. yi auiahrr ut info tfiM lii'iirr ilHi'i- 

ill llii* aniiy, nint ilili^vnllV'ijm? f!|^. truMir, hiari'll' 

,vrvHn., u-^ ih. uni mulnr it,.mi** 

fj* flir inilini'im-: nrl • n{ inju'lirn tuul nji{»ri- .(hH Urir 

\utii iiuimiiify liv til** ji'irfy hv iniiuuu * 4 * tin- ilii* 

r'ilL'Vi'' »**’»■ harli.-nlaily in th.- a.iminim 

iner.-,lhlei .^^^7 •'•'era! nt the mayi ttan-v. hnw.-veV 

• 1 . tern f,- r*''1 "'S' ^ r.-a.im.-s-i f.. .-nrrnhnmfe 

ni It np|it^n, tm a a im nt nmn.-y, whatever th.-v we,,- r. tnitre.i in enntii-m ne 

riVV,'ir'htln'!-'m^ "* **’ I"'"'*einph.Ye.l in nnh-r tn Ket rieli 

lh.-ir , ,7i ..,iV . t . '-"niiemn t!.em n. .l.-atl,, ami then t.. seize npnn 

n . »! i V . , L’ M*’“ l^«- ''«tne e..rrnpt tnni.fain fi..H,-,l a «mHiln.i..nf 
nlMMe t, Ill^^i^ tav-i ..n »h.-j.„me m-.-.-Harh-. nf life. The enm-e 

im.I murnn -! ii^-uM'r hii!!*'/''' ‘"“i”, ’ 1“'VI'^''’T e.xlnrli..ner.t 

tinn l,..f.hi,,. t7.,,77.ran. . ; ' Mhu ha! fIn mhH- 
hantls iiamum-.i a h-ue^htv,1 'l‘» f»nnH ni f't.v.-rinnent m their 
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Michael and his father had been friendly^ and indulgent, and their gentleness 
communicated itself to all who at that time took part in the admmistiation. 

From these several causes arose discontents in the nation; such great 
men as were neglected and disappointed contributed what they could to fan 
these discontents, and to bring them to overt act. Moscow, the seat of 
the principal magistrate, who, himself m the highest degree unjust, con¬ 
nived at the iniquities of his subordinate judges, was the place where the 
people first applied for redress. They began by presenting petitions to the 
czar, implored the removal of these disorders, and exposed to him m plam 
’ terms the abuses committed by the favourite 

and his adherents. But these petitions were of 
no avail, as none of the courtiers would venture 
to put them into the hand of the czar, for fear 
of Morosov’s long arm. The populace, there¬ 
fore, once stopped the czar, as he was returning 
from church to his palace, calling aloud for 
righteous judges, Alexis promised them to ma,ke 
strict inquiry into their grievances, and to in¬ 
flict punishment on the guilty; the people, how¬ 
ever, had not patience to wait this tardy pro¬ 
cess, but proceeded to plunder the houses of 
such of the great as were most obnoxious to 
them. At length they were pacified only on 
condition that the authors of their oppressions 
should be brought to condign punishment. Not, 
however, till they had killed the principal 
magistrate, and other obnoxious persons, and 
forced from the czar the abolition of some of 
the new taxes and the death of another nefari¬ 
ous judge, could they be induced to spare the 
life of Morosov, though the czar himself en¬ 
treated for him with tears. Thenceforth Mo¬ 
rosov ceased to be the sole adviser of_ his sov¬ 
ereign, though he continued to enjoy his favour 
and affection. 

Tatar Girl or the tbleut Tribe gome time after these events, disturbances 

not less violent occurred in Pleskov and Nov¬ 
gorod, and were not quelled until much mischief had been done. The paci¬ 
fication of Novgorod was mainly due to the wisdom and intrepidity of the 
celebrated Nicon, who was afterwards patri&ch. 

While the nation was_ in this restless and angry mood, another false 
Dmitri thought to avail himself of an opportunity apparently so favourable 
to gather a party. He was the son of a draper in the Ukraine, and was 
prompted to his imposture by a Polish nobleman, named Danilovski. One 
day, when the young man was bathing, marks were observed on his back 
which were thought to resemble letters of some unknown tongue. Danilov- 
sld, hearing of this freak of nature, determined to build a plot upon it. He 
sent for the young man, and had the marks examined by a Greek pope whom 
he had suborned. The pope cried out, “A miracle!” and declared that the 
letters were Russian, and formed distinctly these words: Dmitri, son of 
the czar Dmitri. The public murder of Marina’s infant son was notorious; 
but that difficulty was met by the common device of an alleged change of 
children, and the Poles were invited to lend their aid to the true prince thus 






minituilMUslv 'Fhcy \v(>n*_willingftunigh tn iln ;k; littf lln* ttink 

wan too stalo to impost* tm tho Riissintjs. I’lit* impo;;(iir finniil mi .'pihort'tO:; 
among them; and nl'tor u wroti'liod lift* of vagi’aimy and friim*, la* tVU into 
tlio hatuis of Alt'xis, and wns tjunrtorfd uiivo. 

Alexis soon htul an opportnrdty to rojniy in a imm* anliduntial nmnner 
the ill-will horm* to him hy tht* 'l’til«>s, wlio hati further ulfr-nd*-d hiisi l<y 
roji'cting him as a t'andidate for Ihoir thnnit*, and olofling .lulm 1 
Till* arncl tijipn'ssiotiH oxoiTistnl l»y the Poles upon the {’o.viaek i >*1' tie* I kiame 
had roused tht* latter tti n*volt, ami a furious war ensued, in whieh the em.u'ed 
(!o,ssu(‘k.s avenged their wrongs in the most ruthless and itidi-terinsinate uianm-r. 
At. hist, after many vicissitudes, iH-ing ile.serted hy their 'lalar allh-s, the 
(’os.saek.s appealt'd for tutl to Alexis, olTering to neknowledge him as their 
.suzerain. With such auxiliarie.s the czar could now renew with t*eHei 
prosjiccfs the attempt mmle hy his father to recover the ferritorie'. wie ted 
from lluH.sia hy her inveterate fm*. lie declared war again-.t Polaml; hm 
mnqui'sts were rajiid !tnil mimemus, and would {troliahly have tenuina{*-d 
iti till* complete .suhjugaliou of Poland, laid he not In-en eom|Hdled to pan e 
l«‘l'ore thti mareh of a .still more suecessful invader of fluil eountrv, Chaih-) 
(JuHtavu.s, king of Sweden. 

Ineensed tit .seeing Ills prey thn.s snatehed from him when he had tieailv 
hunlt'd it down, Alexis fell upon the king of Sweden’s own dominion ; ittiiiny 
his a.hsenc(‘,; Imt from this enterjvrise he reajHHl neither advantag*' nor eiedd : 
and he Wiis glad to eouelmle, in IfiriS, a threo ycaivi' trnee with .'swi'ilfn. 
.'Uid sul»see|Ueidly a peace, wliieh was an exact renewal of flw ot 

(Stolliova, in lf‘d7. 'I’lie war in I’olaiid ended more hommiahlv for |p; , (,i 
An armistiee for thirteen years, agreed upon at Amliil ;ov, in J.ithmmiii.. 
juiil affenvard.s prolonged from time to lime, w;is flie fnrenmner *.i a e«.m 
plele paeifiealion, which was limnght to rfiVet in Uisi'i. and o-j fh.. 
einpire Smolensk, .S'Veria, 'rchi’raigov, and Kifv, tiiat priioevid p!iufs|’;duv 
of tlie Ivu.ssian soverrigiis. '(’lie king of Poland liki-wl:.- i.-limjUL.fe-d fo. fh,- 
czar the supremney he h.ad till (lien ieserted over the ('o:;,:;ar!.;, ,,i i!,.-1 laaim* 

Hu.ssl'i. had as much need as Poland of i<-pt.:e; for fh,- empire waa safier 
iljg under an aeenmnlation of evils an exhausted {reasuiv, i-ojumMerd 
distress, pestileiiee and famine, .all aggrnvateil hv the nuwr.e meaus adopie i 
to relieve them. 'I'o -aipjily the place of th-- ,-ilver money, whictt had de; 
!lp|M’!Ued, copper ot the same nominal value Wits eoioed .tiid |•uf iii eii 
culation._ At timt tliese (okens Weie received with eontrli.m-e, and i>o 
mconveilienee was experieiieed; hut ere long the eomt it/eif desfroyed that 
(U-Uiiulc‘iu’H hy iIm uuitiunMU:*! fpIturlM ft} iti iisii*!! 

and leave only (he new eniu*for tlte ire ,,f eommerre, 'the mp/dnv do/ 
phiycd as tTOmNaetionH of thli kind. e,.[«Ti;dly hy lim Mdo lav Ij, fh.- cau'-. 

j fhi* f.'H' fjjr {’'{.<1 ' if, 

immen.sely depreciated, and extreme general di-tiee; en ued. A ols-lhon 
broke out in eonsequenc-e in .Mo imw {Ifif.;!;}, mid though it wan ej,» e.!,h put 
iluwn it. w.'is piiuished in the mo.it .ati'oeiou.'i manner in tiie {H'lson-s of ihou 
Rands of wrelehe.s whose ml:ery had driven them lo'eiime; winlaf the nutUom 
of their woe e,sea{«‘d wit h impunity. 'I’he pri-.onem were hanged hv hundreda, 
lortured, hnrneil, nmtilated, or thrown hy night, with their hands l»<und. 
mio the river, ihe num}M*r who .sntfered death in cotiseijuem'e of thi’; aihi 
tiaiy alleialton <4 tht* etirrency was esliinafr*d at more than .>*ex*eit lhMir.;indt 
the tortured and ninimed, at upw.-mis of Jiffeen thousand. 

I heeonduet oi the Itoii tVissaeks was soon :iuch ns to make jt qm'stioiialile 
Wlietlit'r the aequisUion ol these new auh|eetfi Was Hot rather a Irifw fliaii a 
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gain to the empire. At the end of the campaign of 1666 the Cossacks were 
refused permission to disband as usual and to return to their homes. They 
mutinied; and several of them were punished with death. Among those who 
were executed was an officer, whose brother, Stenka Radzin, had no^ diffi¬ 
culty in rousing his countrymen to revenge this violation of their privileges, 
and at the same time to gratify their insatiable appetite for havoc and 
plunder. 

He began his depredations on the Volga by seizing a fleet of boats belong¬ 
ing to the czar, which was on its way to Astraldian, massacring part of the 
crews, and pressing all the rest into his service. Having devastated the 
whole country of the Volga, he descended into the Caspian, and having swept 
its slmres, returned to the Volga laden with booty. For three years this 
flagitious ruffian continued his murderous career, repeatedly defeating the 
forces sent against him. At last, having lost a great number of men in his 
piratical incursions into Persia, he was hemmed in by the troops of the gov¬ 
ernor of ^trakhan, and forced to sue for pardon. The imperial commander 
thought it more prudent to accept Radzin^s voluntary submission than to 
risk an engagement with desperate wretches whose numbers were still formi¬ 
dable. Radzin was taken to Astrakhan, and the voyevod went to Moscow, 
to learn the czar^s pleasure respecting him. Alexis honourably confirmed 
the promise made by his general in his name, and accepted Radzin’s oath 
of allegiance; but instead of dispersing the pardoned rebels over regions where 
they would have been useful to the empire, he had the imprudence to send 
them all back to the country of the Don, without despoiling them of their 
ill-gotten wealth, or taking any other security for their good behaviour. 

The brigand was soon at his old work again on the Volga, murdermg and 
torturing with more wanton ferocity than ever. To give to his enormities 
the colour of a war on behalf of an oppressed class, he proclaimed himself 
the enemy of the nobles and the restorer of the liberty of the people. As 
many of the Russians still adhered to the patriarch Nicon, who had been de¬ 
posed and sent to a monastery, he spread it abroad that Nicon was with 
him; that the czar^s second son (who had clied at Moscow, January 16th, 
1670) 'was not dead, but had put himself under his protection; and that he 
had even been requested by the czar himself to come to Moscow, and rid 
him of those unpatriotic grandees by whom he was unhappily surrounded. 

These artifices, together with the unlimited license to plunder which 
Radzin granted to everyone who joined his standard, operated so stronglv 
that the rebel found taeH, at length, at the head of two hundred thousand 
men. The czars soldiers murdered their officers, and went over to him; 
Astrakhan betrayed its governor, and received him; he was master of the 
lower Volga; and on the upper course of the river, from 
Nijm-:N ovgorod to Kazan, the peasants rose to a man and murdered their lords. 
Had Stenka Radzin been any^ing^better than a vulgar robber and cut-throat, 
he might hnve revolutionised Russia; but he was utterly without the qualities 
most requisite for successful such an enterprise. Disasters overtook him in 
the autunm of 16/O: a division of his army was cut to pieces; twelve thousand 
of his followers were gibbeted on the highroad, and he himself was taken in 
the beginning of the following year, earned to Moscow, and executed 

, S'® and Alexis was bound 

by the Treaty of Andmssov as well as by regard for the safety of his own 

dominions to support the latter power. _ In 1671 the Turks made themselves 
masters of the miportant town of Ivaminitz, and the Cossacks of the Ukraine 
ever averse to subjection, could not tell whether they belonjd to Turtiey 
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sagacious minister, Prince Vasili Galitzin, fell upon the following _ met hot 1. 

He caused it to be proclaimed that all the fa.milk!s sliouhl (leliv<‘r into 
court faithful copies of their service-rolls, in order that they might Iw elearetl 
of a number of errors that had crept into tlicm. This tlelivery btnng made, lie 
convoked the great men and the superior clergy before hini. In the midst 
of these heads of the nobles, the patriarch conchuhul an animated harangue 
by inveighing against their prerogatives. "They are,” said he, "a bitter I- 

source of every kind of evil; they render abortive the most useful ('ntei'piise.s, 
in like manner as the tares stifle the good grain; they have int roduiH'd, even 
into the heart of families, dissensions, confusion, and hat rc'd; but. the pout ill' 
comprehends the grand design of his czar. God aloiu* can have ins|)ired it ! ” 

At these words, and by anticipation,' all the grandeivs lilindly Imsii'iied to 
express their approval; and, suddenly, Peodoi’, w'hom this generous nminiiiiil y 
seemed to enrapture, arose and proclaimed, in a simulated 1 lurst of holy entlm- 
siasm, the abolition of all their hereditary pretensions — “To ext inguish even 
the recollection of them,” said he, “let all the pa])erH relative to thost> titles 
be instantly consumed!” And as the fire was ready, he onhn'iul them to be 
thrown into the flames before the dismayed eyes of live noliles, who strove to 
conceal their anguish by dastardly acclamations. By way of (ioiudusiem to 1 his 
singular ceremony, the patriarch pronounced an ahat.luiimi ngiiinst ('veryont* 
who should presume to contravene this ordinance of the czar; and the' justice 
of the sentence was ratified by the assembly in a general shout of “ Amen!” 

It was by no means Feodor’s intention to efface nobility; and, !ic(H)nliiiglv, 
he ordered new books to be made, in which the nobh; faihilies wf'iv in.sci'ihcd ; 
but thus was abolished that extremely pernicious custom whic.h made it. .a 
disgrace to pe under the orders of another if his ancestry did not reach so high, 
or even — m case of epual pedigree — if a forefather of the comruiindcr had 
once been subordinate m the service to the progenitor of liitn who was now In 
acknowledge him for his superior. Feodor died in Peliriiary, U)S2, after a 
reign of five years and a half, leaving no issue.I‘ 
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While Sophia was employed in devising her plans, the Nar^hkins urged 
with unabating activity the claims of Peter. Priends arose in different quar¬ 
ters for both parties, and the city was thrown into consternation. But the 
Miloflavskoi had the advantage of possession: the keys of power were in their 
hands: the officers of the state were in their immediate confidence, and the 
bands of the strelitz, the janissaries of Russia, were under their control. 
Sophia, availing herself of these fortunate circumstances, pleaded with her 
supplicating beauty in the name of her brother; besought the strelitz, by 
arts of fascination which were irresistible, to make common cause with her; 
and where her eyes failed to impress their sluggard hearts, she was bountiful 
in money and promises. A body so corrupt and slavish as the strelitz was 
easily won by bribes to any offices of depredation, and they accordingly 
declared for the beautiful and prodigal Sophia. 

The accession of fourteen thousand soldiers to her side—men who were 
ready at any moment to deluge the capital in blood — determined the scales 
at once. It was necessary in the first instance to exterminate the Narishkins, 
the formidable supporters of Peter; and next, if it could be accomplished with 
safety, to make away with the life of the prince. A rumour was accordingly 
disseminated that the Narishkins had compassed the death of Feodor, in 
order to make room for the young Peter; that they had poisoned him 
through the agency of foreign physicians; and that they contemplated a 
similar act of treachery towards Ivan. The zeal of the Narishkins seemed to 
justify these charges; and the populace, who were universally in favour of 
the direct lineal succession, were brought to believe them; particularly as 
Galitzin, the favourite minister of Feodor, was the chief counsellor and friend 
of Sophia. Affairs were now ripe for revolt. The chiefs of the strelitz, having 
previously concerted their plans, broke out into open violence; and for three 
days in succession this band of legalised plunderers committed the most extra¬ 
vagant excesses in the streets of Moscow, secretly abetted by the encoui'aging 
patronage of Sophia. In their fury they murdered all those officers of the 
state whom they suspected to be inimical to the views of the princess; and 
bursting into the palape of the czars demanded the lives of the Narishkins. 
Two brothers of Natalia, the widow of Alexis, were sacrificed on the spot, and 
sixty of her i mm ediate kindred were shortly after put to death in the most 
cruel manner. 


The czarina herself was forced to flee for safety from the capital, accom¬ 
panied, providentially for the destiny of Russia, Dy the young prince Peter. 
For sixty versts she fled in consternation, carrying the boy, it is reported, in 
her arms: but the feromous strelitz had tracked her footsteps, and followed 
clos6 upon her path. Her strength at last began to failt her pursuers were 
^ her, she could hear the sound of their yells, and the tramp 

of their approaching feet: her heart trembled at the horrors of her situation, 
and in despair she rushed into the convent of the Trinity to seek for a last 
shelter in the sanctuary. The strelitz, uttering cries of savage triumph, fol- 
lowed on the moment: the despairmg mother had just time to gain the foot 
of the altar and p ace the child upon it, when two of the murderous band 
pameup. One of them seized the prince, and, raising his sword, prepared 
to sever the head from the body when a noise of approaching horsemefi was 
heard without: the ruffian hesitated-his fellow murderers at the distant 
part of the church were struck with terror—dismayed by the apprehension 
of some sudden change m the fortune of the day; he aban^Sed Ms grasp of 
the prince and fled, and Peter the Great was preserved to Russia ® 

The immediate result of those violent efforts of the strelitz was the decla- 
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ratitm of th« Hovordgnty in tho namo of Ivwn. 'rhnt i»rino,s !u.wovt*r irom- 
hk'dnt tho proHjKict of tneumiig the iwiwnHihiiity *,f h tnust U> whit-h ht* f ‘ i 
liiiHM'lf to Iw^ unoi|unt| Hiiti ontrotttttl Inn {’ontiwdlorf* tojH'miif Iuh Irili Iiroilu'i’ 
J’i>ter to ho {lasoiniitiHl with iiim in tho govormurnt. 'riiw roiino.sf, whioij wU 
(•on.sitUwti on ill! Huh;H mwouahlo tniough. rouhl mit Iw* rofuM-tl without 
nuwoaNmg tho ilithcultuvs of Koj.hiii’H i.nrty.nnd rotuii-ring huoIi fin-fhci* mo- ' 
HuroH nocomtry m might prohiihly tadniy hor imif ivo« too mmn. It w-w thoro ■ 
(iro Hunotionod by tho nohh«; «ntl pn tim lUh of Muy. Itisi, tho ooronnliou of 
Jviiii nml I otor won? ooIolmittKl ni tint? form; .Hoplhn l«'ing nominntotl n-ooiif 
on uooount of tho mi K'oiUty of tho tmo «int tho youth of tho otlu-r, Thun 
mr hojihiH hutl carriiHi lior jHirpoao. Kho mm now in {KH«o.mu,ii of tin* imwor 
to which her nmlntion hnnptotl hor to aHjiiro; hut nlio tmtihHl to Imvo tlotf 
{.owor fprnuUly tiaaignotl ami {mhlk?{y iiokimwhHigoti. In onlor tho imnv 
(?ffoctunIly to pxclmlo i’etor from any futuwlh'ii u|K)n tho tlirono, aho brought 
about a marmgo. Ijotwwi Iviui awl a young Holtikov; tnwting to (ho ksw' 
for an lUMirmounttiliio olwtaclo in tho itittii of tho {triiico, wJioho dawning 
gomuB, ovon at that early age, she aiipeawa to drcadg- 

THM oiiiimiiiHii) AN!) yoti'rii of fK*r8n 

, l)uring Bophia’H govt'rmwmt Potor oontimiod to timh witli Inn moth.-r 
m the vdiagf- oH roobrnzht'UHki, Ilk oduoation wsm ontiroly jifglff?totl- hin 
toHclu?!-, Nikitn /pitov, wiw tfihon jiway from him nml not rot.lfiml by anutliot- 
ho .s|ic!nt luH tuiio in Itlay, HurrounthHl by oomiimiitiHH of hk own ago imd wifh' 
out any nitolligont oooupntimi: huoIi an o\wionoo wouhl rmiaiidv havi- 
apoilodniid inaimod a loan-gif tod nature. I jam Pi-t.-r It only hmi (h.^ .•fh-,-! 
a.M h(> luni.soil a!torwapk rtvtignk-d, u( making liim foot in latt'r vraio th.* wsmt 

111 (hat knovvlodgi* whadi in indiHptmaabIt' fora fiound ♦'duoathm. tly ri-i-am 
111 thiH noglfft l.;tor md to .study much wb.-n la- o-aol.rd imduritv;’ bioid.-.i 
Mu.*!, tho manner m wha-h liw boyliood W!W--j.*-iit dijnivcd him of llmt train 
ing III the ehara.-tp-r m mtor.-ouiMo with oihrr wluk, k (i.o mark of an 

i-dueated main l-rom fus youth IVtn- .nd.j.f.d f h- oaigl, habits of tho..- wh ! 
rurro.mdori him. aii eUiv.im want of r«-!t o -umi.t. and bid.-.m-i d.-bmu-h.-rv 
11 ^-'’-'‘hy gilti'd natiui- could li.it k- cjo-.lc'd by this ai--cncc i.f 

•‘11 m i-lcctmd mfrrc..ik, Pm.-r had m. ..a,lv but th, line lit 

kliowk dgc inheo-iit tit him could not U- ih- itj.ni d, Hr hinca-l! 'i(lrrtt'ir.t.i 

coinnmnicatrd (hr circiini:hancri.i which dto-cirij hnu tut,, the iMfh i’hr rk ricd 

lohmrl I’i tl'M"!’* r r* ' hr hr.od iomi Piincr Iakov 

lolgoniki (hat hr Irci |.owH.-t.d an iuxttnumd ' bv m.-»jci of uhi.-h it wnn 
}iit.\siliir to mripiiirr di-if.mrr.H or r%{rn?,)t,|i vuthi.nf mu (hr ...o,,! " 'J'},,". 

Ir.rn Hlokn wi Irfrr c.mm!o..oo!ird (hr |,}iucr, wh,, had g.mo (o Francr -w 

nifiTrin 1"",'.' »nsfo„n.-nt. In ItiHH Dulgu 

1 an as ),dak. audc,v«- ..f mahrmaCrid insfrumriL. 

U tn o W; .smMmram..sutj tk-r/ai'M mo.uragr Mk. had any undro.taud 

Tiiiu J k.achman. iian/, 

1 inim. utuu, «l„. r lo hm, ihr ..njumcaurr .4 (hr ohi.mt..,. The ivar 

h ii '1 T'‘ d ’‘'“I*”"’*”'' (''•■'““•tiy. and Ih.. «•»•»,... of fori,|,cation wifl, 
n il . 1 nr tra, Urf w ,,,4 ,, a«t!u,r,lv ..1, thr^. mafb-r?., but hr kltrtt 
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when he was learning the four rules of arithmetic, at the age of sixteen, he 
could not write a single line correctly and did not even know how_ to divide 
one word from the other, joining two or three together with continual mis¬ 
takes and omissions. 

Some time later Peter was in the village of Izmailov, and strollmg through 
the storehouses, he looked over a lot of old things that had belonged to the 
cousin of the czar Michael Feodorovitch—Nikita Ivanovitch Romanov, who 
had been distinguished in his time for his remarkable love of knowledge. 
Here he found a foreign-built vessel and questioned Franz Timmerman about 
it; the latter could tell him only that it was an English boat, which had the 
superiority over Russian boats as being able to sail not only with the wind 

but also against it. Peter 
inquired whether there 
was anyone who could 
mend the boat and show 
him how to sail it. Tim¬ 
merman replied that 
there was and found for 
Peter the Dutchman, 
Christian Brandt (Kars- 
tein Brandt, as Peter 
called him). The czar 
Alexis Michailovitch had 
thought of building aship 
and launching it at As¬ 
trakhan, and had there¬ 
fore sent for shipwrights 
from Holland; but the 
ship that had been built 
and launched at Astra¬ 
khan was destroyed by 
Stenka Radzin, the ship¬ 
wrights were dispersed, 
and one of them, the 
ship’s carpenter, Karstein 
Brandt, lived in Moscow 
where he gained a living 
by doing carpenter’s 
work. 

By order of the czar Brandt mended the boat, put in a mast and sail, and 
in Peter’s presence manoeuvred it on the river lauza. Peter was astonished 
at such art and himself repeated the experiment several times with Brandt, 
but not always successfully; it was difficult to turn the boat, which stuck to 
the shore because the channel was too narrow. Peter then ordered the boat 
to be taken to a pond in the village of Izmailov, but there also navigation was 
difficult. Then Peter learned that the lake near Pereiaslavl would be suitable 
for his purpose; it was thirty versts in circumference and had a depth of six 
sazhen.' Peter asked his mother’s leave to go on a pilgrimage to the Troitsa 
monastery, came to Pereiaslavl, and examined the lake, which greatly pleased 
him. On his return to Moscow he entreated his mother to let him go again 
to Pereiaslavl in order to take the boat there. The czaritza could not refuse 

* A verst is 3500 Englisli feet and a sazlien 7 feet. 
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iior tH'luvwl son, nltlwngh shn whs mut-h siyHin.Ht snrh n {sruji-rt out uf fear 
for his lift’.. Togothfr witli Bnnitlt, f'tior Iniilt whitrf nt flto inuvith of tlio 
river Trouin’zh, whieh falls intti tht^ lake of i'erfiashivi aini tlnu-i hf laiil tin* 
ftnuithitkinafluHshiji Iniiltliug. _ 

At that periotl I’etor’s tliversionH with his injm|»?utionH l«‘gan to hist* tlifir 
playful t’haraftor. lit* ctirttileti anitmttst thotn x'liliiiifoors of every et»n*litiou 
Mini in IfiK7 he ftirmeii with them two regular regiments, ealleil hy the name 
of the two royal village.s ne.-ir Mosettw tht* I’retihrazhenski ami the .Senteii 
ovshi. Hophhi ami her partmatia emlenvtuiretl to represent the.-a* Uivi lehatM 
a.H foolish (‘stravHganee.s; Natalhi Kirillovna, the motl«*r »if i‘eter, ttiti mit 
her.self.Hee any thing iimre in them than tin* amuat'meuta of a .spiriNai, iiu}tet 
uouH youth, ami thought tt) .sttawly him lay marriage. Hhe ftmml for him a 
hritle in tKe jjemon tif I'lmltjxia laqmukhin, a la'antifnl ytmng girt: her fatiitT, 
an fihflniit'ln, or eourtier tif tht* at'eontl rank, ealltsl Varhitt. inwl hia nana* 
changed to Theotlon*, anti the marriage ttatk plaet* on the 27th of daimary, 
ItiKh. Peter had no at tatdiineut tw luve for hia wife and tmly nmrritsl jo 
plen-so his nnither; in fact, he marrietl aa the tn.njtjrity tif nten marrietl .at that 
iieriod. IlLs motlier hopeit that wjien tin* yonng m.nn wa.H married in* wtailii 
iM'gin pi ietnl tlie life that wa.s eonaitlered lilting ftir exalted pensomigea. Hut 
soon sifter ttie marriage, sus .sotin as llie ice iH'gnn to i<restk no in tite rivent, 
Peter gallopetl away to i‘ereia.s!avl and tliere oetnipied Itimself witlt tin* imild 
ing of Hhips. Ills motiier wLslietl to tiraw Itim jtw.ay ,ami demandeii his return 
to Mo.seow umier the jirelext of a reotiiem serviVe hsr tlie e/ar 'i'iieodtire: 
'[ You were iileimed to .summon me to .Nfo.seow," wrote the ezar to his mother, 
“ !iiid I Wius ready to eome, hut verily there is hu.-hne.'i.‘i on liand." lii s mother 
in.sisted that lie .should come to the eiipital; Pen*r ulieyn! ntid eame to Mos 
eow, hut after a month he wsm again lark at tlie Pejeijwdavl lake. | h* lovi-d 
his mother .’Uid in his letter.! .shared with her the j ati-ifaetion he ex jnni«-neo<i jo 
the .sueee;:;; 111 his work. “'I'hank.s to your pravei.!," }»•* wrolo, "hU i i wrll, 
ami the sliips are a great sneeeas." Hht the eziiritza .\afaha did not umh-r 
stand lu'rson'.s pas.» 4 (ii(, am! moreiiver fearetl Hophia'o ininm’al d< '.ign'i; thi-ie 
tore .slie I'ldled him again to Mt'seow. Ilia young wile also weaiied. tor hi.s 
presenee ami wrote to him, ealling him " her joy, hor light, her daihiig,’* 
ami hegging him either to eome haei, or lei her eome to him. Peter, reealk-rl 
liy his motiier'.s in-rsistent demaud’i, unwillinglv retmned that jiummer to 
Mo.semv.'t 

enruH eo.M'no!. 

It IS alleged, witli w’hat truth we ktiow ni<f, that at fhi-s |s*ms| Kopliia 
amljier favourite, Prinee tkahlzin, migaged the new ehiet of the Sttrhtz to 
Hucrilice the young ezar to their amlution. It apjH'araat kvetf that nix hnn 
dred ol tho.se soldiera were to .seiz«* on that prinee’a |«‘r.*toii, jf m,| fn murder 
lum. Peter wa.s onee more obliged to take rejnge m fhi- inommtery of the 
Inmty, the usual fianetnary o( the eonrt when mejmeed hy the nintinona 
snlihery, there he convoked the hovara of his parly, aa.'S'mhlnl a Issly of 
lorcc.s, treated w-ifh the eapfaitei of the .strelif/,, and m-nt for some (lerinana 
who lu'itl heen long settled in .MoseiiW, attd Were all uttaehed to his 
tiom his already showing a regard to foreignera. Sophia {troh*s{<sI her ahlior* 
reiice ol tlie plot, and jient the patriarch to her hrofher to aasiire liitn of her 
iimocciice; iml he ahamioned her cama* on Iteing .show n proof that he liiima'lf 
wa.s amoiig fho.se who had Us-n marked out for a.s,sjt.H,sination. 

ieters cam e prevailed. All the coiwpiratotH were fambhisl with great, 
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severity; the leaders were beheaded, others were knouted, or had their tongues 
cut out, and were sent into exile. Prince Galitzin escaped with Ida life, by 
the intercession of a relative, who was a favourite of the czar Peter, but he 
forfeited all his property, which was immense, and was banished to tlu^ 
neighbourhood of Archangel. 

The scene concluded with shutting up the Princo.ss Soidda in a convent 
near Moscow, where she remained in confinement until her death, which did 
not ha.ppen until fifteen years afterwards. Prom that period Peter was ninl 
sovereign. _His brother Ivan had no other share in the government than that 
of lending his name to the public acts. lie led a retired life, and died in HUKi. 

Nature had given Peter a colossal vigour of l)ody and mind, cafiabli^ of 
all extremes of good and evil. It is impossible to review hi.s whole history 
without mingled feelings of admiration, horror, and disgust. That ho wa.s 

not altogether a monster of wickedne.s.s 
was not the fault of Sopliia and lu'r 
minister, who.so deliberate purpose it 
wiis to destroy in him every germ of 
good, that he might Imconui ()diou.s and 
insupportable to the nation. Tlmy 
succeeded only in impairing the health, 
corrupting tlie morals, and hardeming 
the heart of the youthful (izar; it wa.s 
no more in their power to ch'privn him 
of his jofty nature than to havi; given 
it to him. General M(me,siu.s, a l('!irn(!<l 
Scotchman, to whom Alexis had in¬ 
trusted his education, refused to bed,ray 
him, and wius, therefore, drivtm fntm hts 
charge. The first imiiressionH on tti<! 
mind of Peter wore allowed to ho re¬ 
ceived from coarse and sordid aiiiu.H(!- 
ments, and from foreigners, who wt'ro 
repulsed by the jealousy of tlio boyars, 
hated by the superstition of tlu^ p(ioi)lf, 
and despised by the general ignoramax 
Thus it was hoped that ho would at 
last be driven by public execration to 

the very means which were taken to'^eLure® h^ifSsgrare^'sSvwf liie 

atmSsJs* of "'I 

throg, wMchtShS' V'"," 1 

barbarous soldiery; thenceforth, his ohifSiood 

too-often wants, it had an aim in view nf “u* ' which ripcru'd ng(% 

persevering, had a thorough comprehension already bnli l mid 

daring sp4, who had cole &oT2r o L ^ advonturer.s of 

rapidly unfolded. One of them Lefort wL n 

young barbarian the traces of civilisation which1?ld^n^‘'’n tld.M 

by his first -tutor, gave him an iderof thelSces ITJ?" 

particularly of the military art. sciences and arts of Europe, and 


Sophie Alexievna 
(1058-1704) 
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I'KI’HU lltK iJl.’t'AT 


MILiTAMY 




Tjcfort, in whom itlarcil_hh wholt* cimfsih-nt'**, .ii*l n*if lai.l,! r .j 

imtc.h of fho militnry w-rvim*, mhtluT \va,'i in' a ncm «tf ii.,* 

iijtplicd hittust'If ilwjjly ta im tim* parlifular ;ti1 nr huf h»' had .■i * j» 

grcMtdonl,aiul wasfaftuhh*of funiiiiii^u riidif jiiiiyoji'ot t>s what h»' aw, |,ih* 
the (%'ir, ho wan iiulchtcti for ovorythiia' to iii'i own n.-suti-v: h>* r«o4ri 

.stood tho (ionuiui atnl Dtitoh ijiiiKitagos. which {'rt«'r wa.. h o.-j'.i* of th.o 
timu, in liopon th.at both tho.si* nationa would f.-o’iht il** }im d» uto J mdiin,' 
hinmt’lf agrofahto to I’ctor, l^ofort !dl:u’hrd hiniMdf ttt that oioo*f' ( fa-iva-o. 
by nihnini.st(*ring to hi.s ploasurca ho Iwianuo Ida favoiirito, .an*! ootsMoH-d fius 
inthnaoy by IiLs nbilitio.s. Tho ozar intrnstrd hhu with tho too-.f doogrrooi 
<Ie>.sign ii Rasnian sovoroign could thou jawibly binn that ot aboh-.hiiij' th.- 
Kcditioiw and barltarouH hotly of tho ntndifi. Hh^ attouijtf t** rotoiui iho 
janinaaritvs h.atl t*o.st, the grc.at aultan thanaii lii-t life, rofor, yotunt a,, b*' w,o>, 
wont to work in a nuicli ahlor rnannor thati t himaii. flo with foiioiiij.?, 
jit his (unmtry rt'sidfiico of Ih’oobnijoii, a coiofctny of lifty of lo < ■votiograt 
doiuc.s(.icH; and Homi’ of tho .sons of boy.'ir.*! woic'chti'iaj lor tboir otfict-!*! 
But in order to toatdi t-ho.so young boyar.s .a wtbordimtfion with wld>-!i lio-v 
worn wholly ujiiuuftmintod, lut nuulc Ihoin jta.s;i fhnntgh all (ht'Otiiiluy ih-co*- , 
Hutting thwii iui ux.nnijiht hiiunulf, anti stnw'ing ;attn’i*',dv«dv ir; {uivato ;.>4di»'i. 
Hurguant, and litnituiiant ttf I ho comji.anv, 

dhiH uonui.niiy, whitdi had been rursi'd Isy t’ot**!' indy, -.moo ioui*•;«,:.-od lo 
numbor.s, anil wji.s,Hftorw.Hrd;-! tho n-giutful of IVoobraji'n- Li ioj-od . AsoUfiio 
coinjiiiny, formod on tho .s.-om* phui, boi-nujo in liniu fUt- ivenofut of roaot. 
known liy' (litt njiint* ot Hotnonovoki. d he I’lair had now a 
tliou.s.'uid nion on foot, on wlioin h» cotiid di‘|ion*l, (i.d'a-d bv i„ 
don, a. Huotohnian, and ooiniuiscd ahnoU cnfirt’iy ni buficuf-i , b* 
liad .s(!un Very iiI tlu .servieu, yet wa;. ijiutlihud lor any 
t.o nuwo .'i n'giinoid- o! twulvu thoua’oid nc-n, and 


it 




sal 1,(0 

» I , ’-a-iii 11.1- ■ 

If’lll/: 


■oj * 


d 


hi I*. I | 

i, wlAlrli 


colijndM WITH aj:ipninU‘d fn rrrvt* him: ::iuhh'idt hr ih 

ami of tlim littlnnrniy, wliit-h Imd niUird a:, liuirh Im 
m tlli* ('nniuif‘:d (»f iUr 

tti Mnniu^ <.tnM ttf w’ 

lat(*ly illinyhu’tnl in Uiut*:5 tt| prntr. Hr* rM.n-d.Bi t% ff.ii-f, Im 
ono |inrt nt Im nnw lrfHt|rd wa."i Im: f.bp Im 

on IhH uammm \v;ri that, Itmimd ui rxlnhilmau -liiina ruriummrui 
fwiglit a dtnvnriyhi !*ritflr, in wliHh ilmr v^nr ,.n^vrr:tl [,u4 

nuuiy wuund^R!. w!iu nMiHain.iidi'd fh*^ 

wa^ Tht-y Unmly ndrmlrd h. mmr ihr 

martial dMaphniy Imt it wmi n fitiu( tiiia* fhid ♦-Mi.ild tyiH 

not %yiilmut a iimat di^alyil Inhiinr and diflinuliy. .;\ituk|;-i, iiiilil.iitv 
(aitnrtaimneaitH^ llin <!^ar did inn madnii thr tmvy: mtd ;wt Ur Uml mmir 
a gminral, nnlwiibitaiiiliui^ thin favuuiin* lii?^d hrnm imv 

arnica ha raisad Imn tu Um mnk td adndna. hr Imd nr%-rf h4*m^ 

((I mantiod nt ao.-i Hut ho ku.-w him to B- woitisv .*f l.uh .amunh.'uo.r, 
luu., hu W.'is ;ui iidnm-a.l widmuf a !h.,.i, mat n i'ooood without r.||»u 

tnKdim tlmii '' ■'' ' 

f^o' r *'’■.*'*'*“ •**•' *’^‘l*d idtu a- in the .anov, iA' . fic* 

a int.l/H^ loo*’of v^ar, u .-d to t.do- fh*- fa-ld with 

Franks Hiius (• Tt” fl ' '"‘‘J >o*t ■ •'^m-h w.s.i the o-.'K-inoianf of fh*- 

Infts cf .m^-’ V^'r'*’ 'T’ "*"t, mdord, .-udidurd tho H*.ni.an Jsiisat*' 

HI dH .statu ot .hadmu. inif wouki hav,- burn lavdiy doaltoy.-.l hml th. y Lu. 
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tended with the warlike legions of the ancient Romans, or with siu'h artni«*s 
as in our times are maintained in constant discijdine all r)v('r Muroitc. 

Admiral Lefort had soon more than an empty title. Ui'. ('inployetl Itut h 
Dutch and Venetian carpenters to build some long-lmats, ami tn'cti Iwtt 
thirty-gun ships, at the mouth of the Voroneje, which (!i.s(!hargc.s it.sclf 
the Don. These vessels were to fall down the river, and to awe the (Vim 
Tatars. Turkey, too, seemed to invite the czar to essay his arm.s against her: 
at the same time disputes were pending with China rosjKad.ing the limits 
between that empire and the possessions of Russia in the north of Asia 
These, however, were settled by a treaty concluded in 1(51)2, and l‘et<T was 
left free to pursue his designs of conquest on the ifluropean aide tsf Ida 
dominions. 


AZOV TAKEN EEOM THE TtrUKS 


It was not so easy to settle a peace with the Turks; tlu.s (‘ve»n .seemed a 
proper time for the czar to raise himself on their ruin. Tlu; Veneiian.s, wlatm 
they had long overpowered, began to retrieve their losses. Moro.sini, Mm 
same who surrendered Candia to the Turks, was diiSpo.s.s((H.sing them etf the 
Mor^. Leopold, emperor of Germany, had gained some, advanf{ige.H over 
tlie Ottoman forces m Hungary; and the Poles were at least able to reptd 
the incursions of the Grim Tatars. 

Peter profited by these circumstances to discipline hi.s trooi),s, .nnd to 
acquire, if possible, the empire of the Black Sea. Gmiend Gordon rn.nirhrd 
aong the Don to-vrards Azov, with his regiment of iivo thou-siini! mmi: 
fie was followed by General Lefort, with his regiment of twelve Mmu.s.'tml: 

command of Sherem(d.rev nnd Sidmin. 
Srv ^ Prussian extraction; by a body of Cossacks, and a large* train of 

mSr^ Its march under the command of Mur.slud Slmn*.. 

S Azot of 1695, in order to attaidc Mm t own 

tie upon hhn to^cLmJ^^^^ J 

wU* the Turks hrferectai onf'"''" 

by anumerorESr rttO'iK >»«1 

could not get into the sea of Azov All ready m time, tlmv 

Spt™" ““'o ** S’i,‘fe!, 

artillery under the^o^i^d^f dirmiUoti oi' Itic 

but foreign officers belonging to the train and indf^i ^ ^ 

neers and foreign pilots. 'Diis Jacob find jforeign cugi- 

Schein. the ftuKiaS general It ""'t l'.v 

at that time in support of authority" Thp 'Rna ^^"^ntiea werc^ utMu^asurv 
ment, notwithstan'Sng th^disSion to muW to such trea to 

dergone that corporal punishment, they continued mthp^o ^ 

Dantziker was of another way of thinkiniid 

whereupon he spiked the cannon, deserted tn revenged; 

and defended the town with great success The MoliammtHlan, 
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to storm it, ami after lo«itjg a groat mualn'r of inmt, wori oitligoti tu raiso Ui#* 
siege. 

Persevt'ranei' in hw umiertakiiigs \v{i.‘< the eharaet»*rt^»ti<’ nf iVtor JhfJi'roat. 
In till! .■spring of llHHi ho iimrelitHl a sooimtl lifiu* fn .-ittaok t!io town m!' \»tv 
witli a more conskionihlo army. Tito most .‘sgrooahio {n-irt ttf tho o/ar's .,*»'> 
oe.ss \va.s that of hi.H little tieet, whioh ho h.'wl the piortsim* t»» eMm{>l*'fi''ly 
(!(liiil)[)etl ami itropm-ly eomm.Htttlotl, It te'ut the TitrkWt Hstkks tlmt h.ol 
betm sent from ('tm.stantinttjile, nml look .some of thmn, llto siogr< ntr- 
ried on rognlfirly, though md ontiroly after the English tiiaitner, Tito trottohos 
were throe timo.s tlot'fter than tito English, .nttil the {i.nrajtols wore fw high ns 
ramiuirl.s. _ At length the garrison mirremlerotI, the 2Hth of .htlv, Uttitk vvttli 
out ohtiuning any of the homturs of warj they were likewise ohliginl toiirhvor 
uji the traitor Jtieob it) tint lH».HiegorH. 

The ezar innnetliah*ly Imgan tti improv** tin* fortilionfions of Azov, ilo 
likewise ordered a. harbour to ho <iiig, onpuhte of hohling inrge vi'ssrN, with 
a de.Hign to tnalo! hinwelf smwtor of the straitHof EntTu, whieli open the pas¬ 
sage into the Blaek Hen. lie lt*ft two aad 'fhirty armed .saieks }«*foro A/.ov. 
ami mudiJ all tint preiiaratbus for lifting out a .strong fleet against the Ttiiks, 
which wius to consLst of nine .Hts;ty-gun Hhi|)s, and of one and fttrtv e.arrying 
from thirty to fifty jiieee.s of eiinnon. Tin* prineip.'il nohilitv .'mil the wer'dfh 
ie.sfc merelmnts were obliged to eoidrihtile to the litting out'of this Jh-et: ;uid, 
ns he thought th.*it (In? e,statea‘ of the clergy ought t*) in*!u* n proportiim in tin* 
service of the common emme, orders were isstn-i! fh.>it (he patriureh, the 
IwKhofw, amt tln^ su|ierio_r clergy .should find mon.-y tu hn-ward this new evj.e 
(lition, in honotir ol thyir country, ;tnd for the general advantagr' of ('hi'i .tisi 
(loin. lie liki'wise obliged tin*(’ossaekH to Itiiild a niunhei' nf light tmaf i.Mndj 
!i.s tlniy us(! thcin.selvi'.s, with which they might easily intest fiie wh..|e ees-u 
ol the ('rinu’a. 'I’lie .syheme wa.s to drive (he 'ratars and Turks forever ..ur 
ol tin? ( rimea, and atU’rwards to estahledi a Irs* £ind e-’isy cinnineree with 
1 ersia, through (Jeorgia. This i.s the very hrnneh *((' tmde w hieh the i tr.-.-l. t 
formerly eurrii'd on to ('(tlchls, and to this tteninsida of the t’riineu, which lie* 
(?zar s(‘cm(*d likt'ly to .sulKlne. 

Heturt? Peter bft tin? (’rimea In* repudi.'ited his wife Eudovia, and (itder» ‘I 
her to }.(' .sent to a convent, where, heforf* his return to .Moscow, she te-ciin.e 
a mm, under tin? name of lleleria, She had long made iier->e!f deUastefnl to 
herhushaml hv her (piernlnna je.'donsy, for whieh, itnieed, she had snnple 
cau.He ami by her aversion to hw foreign f.avonritcs and the arte they intro 


After his Hucce.s,sfnl camjiaign against the Turks and Tatars, Peter wished 
to m?c.u.stom his people to sj.lendid .show.s, well hh to nuht.irv toil, With 
tliw yievv, he tmwie hw army enter Moscow under {jiumplnd archc.s, in the 
midst of hrework.s and other tokens of rejoicing The soldieja who had 
teught on hoard the Venetian -saicks against the Turks led the pR«-e»ion, 
Mamhal .Sheremefrev, generals lloid*m and Bchein, Ailmiral I,»<rort,and the 
other gem?r.'d otheer.s, took iin-eedenci* of their s<»vereign, who pretended he 
niutno rank in the army, fH'ing de-siroiei to convince the nobility hv htsevam 
pie that merit ought to l»* the only road to nnUtary preferment 

^T**‘''d. »* f'tnne me;t.sure, to rewmlile those of the 
uU K <'-'P'‘'’i:dly in tliat a.s llie triumphers I'vpu.sed the rai«tive.s to 

Ln dr T'd"' of Uotne, ;md .Hojnetmie.s put them to death, .ho the 

Kmltd, mf’'‘ (’Mwdition followed the army: and Jacob, who had 

ri'dl r. *f‘"'year Iftore, was carrinl in a cart, with the gihla-t, to whieh 
hi waij hastened utter he had Isfu broken Upon the wheetk 

ir. w. —vt'ii*, itvii. 
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long employed in foreign courts. Their retinue consisted of two hundred per¬ 
sons. The czar, reserving to himself only a valet de chamhre, a servant in livery, 
and a dwarf, was confounded in the crowd. It was a thing unparalleled in 
history, either ancient or modern, for a sovereign of five-and-twenty years of 
age to withdraw from his kingdoms, only in order to learn the art of govern¬ 
ment. His victory over the Turks and Tatars, the splendour of his trium¬ 
phant entry into Moscow, the multitude of foreign troops attached to his 
interest, the death of his brother Ivan, the confinement of the princess Sophia 
to a cloister, and the fearful example he had just made of the ^conspirators 
might naturally encourage him to hope that the tranquillity of his dominions 
would not be disturbed during his absence. The regency he entrusted to the 
boyar Streclmev and Prince Romadonovski, who in matters of importance 
were to consult with the rest of the nobility. 

The troops which had been trained by General Gordon continued at Mos¬ 
cow, with a view to awe the capital. The disaffected strelitz, who were likely 
to create a disturbance, were distributed on the frontiers of the^ Crimea, in 
order to preserve the conquest of Azov and check the incursions of the 
Tatars. Having thus provided against every contingency, he gave a free 
scope to his passion for travelling, and his desire of improvement. He had 
previously sent threescore young Russians of Lefort^s regiment into Italy, 
most of them to Venice and the rest to Leghorn, in order to learn the art of 
navigation and the method of constructing galleys: forty more set out by his 
direction for Holland, to be instructed in the art of building and working 
large ships: others were ordered to Germany, to serve in the land forces and 
to learn the military discipline of that nation. 

At that period, Mustapha II had been vanquished by the emperor Leopold; 
Sobieski was dead; and Poland was hesitating in its choice between the prince 
of Conti and Augustus of Saxony; William III reigned over England; Louis 
XIV w^as on the point of concluding the Treaty of Ryswick; the elector of 
Brandenburg was aspiring to the title of king; and Charles XII had ascended 
the throne. 

Setting out from Novgorod, Peter first visited Livonia, where, at the risk 
of his liberty he reconnoitred its capital, Riga, from which he was rudely 
repulsed by the Swedish governor. Thenceforth he could not rest till he had 
acquned that maritime province through which his empire was one day to be 
enriched and enlightened. In his progress he gained the friendship of Prussia, 
a power which, at a future tme, might assist his efforts; Poland ought to be 
his ally, and already he declared himself the supporter of the Saxon prince 
who w’as about to rule it. ^ 

The czar had reached Werdam fifteen Hays before the ambassadors. He 
lodged at first m a hou^ belongmg to the East India Company, but chose 
awards a smaU apartment m the yards of the admiralty He disguised 
hmiself m a Dutch skipper’s habit, and went to the great shi^Sding Sge 
of Zaandam. Peter admired the multitude of workiSen couXtly Syed 
the order and exactness observed in their several 
despatch tilth which they built and SZSlf^Sd 
stores and ntachints for the gntater ease aSdSi “SbZ ^He 
tta h purchasing a boat, and made a mast for it himill. By SreS he e» 
cuted every part of the construction of a shin anH led a.i 5^® 

as the carpenters of Zaandam-clad and fed Sctwffc 
at the forges, at the rope-vards, S Jt s^vemf SL* f 

extracting oU, manufacturing paper, and wire-drawing^^ l&JSl hiWIlf 
as a common carpenter, and was enroUed in the list of wor^S b?le name 
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of Peter Miehnelin’. Tfiej* eommouly rnltetl him Mn.'^ter Peter, or P(»ter4)ji.s* 
ami though they wem etiitfotuuled at fimt to ItehttM h Hi*vt*reigii hm their cuju- 
paniou, yth they gnulunlly aewtaftoiiei! themM-lve.-i to tlie ai^ht. 

Whilst Peter was hantiliiig tlu' eomjiaa-s and nv«‘ at Jjaandnm. !»• nn-eivi'd 
mt('lhg(‘iu‘e of the liivisiou in Pnlund, and of tine doidde nomination of the 
elector Augustus anti the prince of (’oi»ti. Immediatelv the ear{*«'nfer of 
Xaumlain promised King Angustns to .n.v.i;.t hitn with thirty thousand m«-n. 
B'rom his shoj) he issued orders tti his army in the Kkraine,' which had }»een* 
assembled against tlie Turks. 

Ills truojw ttbfnined u vielt»ry over the Tatars, in the neigldsmrhood of 
Azov; ami a few luontlw after Uyntne masters **f the town of ttrkapi, or 
Perekoii. For hi.s p.art he j)t*i>isted in tnakitjg hin»‘lf mjmlerof tlilTcreiit art.s. 
With tfiisviinv he fretpienliy went from /.aatalam to Amsterdam, in order iti 
hear the anntomieal lectures of tlie eelelimted Htiiseh. Fnder this master he 
made such prugre.ss as f«> 1 m< able to |M-rfonu some stirgical ojMTaf hais, which, 
in ens(‘ of neec,sHify, Jiiight K* of Ufic, !»ofh to hittwlf and ft» his othcers. 11,1 
hkinvise .stmlied imtnrnl philijsttphy, under Viisen, cdebrateil for Ins patriotic 
virtue and fur the nohle use he made td his imuietiM* fortune.*" 


/’e/er in. Htillnntl, Kntjhtml, ttnd Attxfrm 

Pesitleti shijtlnulding Peter .hIho turned his atfisaion to macliincrv. fae- 
torie,s, and iiulu.sfry of every kind. Sometinu's he w.-w to be found sitting 
at l!i(‘ Wi'fiver'.s loom, sometitne'i handling the .»ledgj* loimmer, .OKe. and 
plane, lie could trullitully write to flc* [tatri.Hrch Adrian coneorning hinc'> 
sf‘!f: 'AVe .'let oltedieiii to the word of tjoti to our tio t |4:ncnt Adam .'Uid 
.11 e uoikiii/t uio|, liecausc it is iicc**'-'.arv, but m or<l*a" lliat w** mav have 
a belter insight info_ naval alTaiiv.- and he the tiun,' .abb* to go ajoom.i the 
eiieiiiic.s ol ,Jesus ('hrist’s name .and roiapicr hv hi;; cian-/' 

_ On tile inh ol !*'c|jt«'inber Peter, arci»iiupani> it bv \ ili,:en .'iiel l.eforf 
journeyed lo_I Irecht fora CMittVience wifii the Iwreditas v .■ tu.ihMl.f.-r Wdtemi 
ol (Inuige, lung ot Kngland, On his n-tnrn he vi jterl the whale fi<ihii«'tleet 
which Imd shortly before arrived . ' ' . m n. 


- . ■"■ ..•'*s>ioe wnu every. 

| •‘•uiecuiing whale thlung ih.at intpojiaiu biftncli of tlie fn-amanA 

Peter alway.s took note of evcjvthing mm, aic! impou.tnf that he .>.:iw 
Vitseu hml to tak.* him evetvwh.o' to the h-. pital-., the hmndling 
u,sylum.s, amifhe prayer meetmg'i “f dito-ient jehgmu* ffe found 

greui, plc!i.sure m the anafi*mieal cihiurt of the celduati-d Uucich, who had 
greatly mlvanceii the art of pre-^uving roip,,-:; fo.rn d*Tomiio’>iliMiu hv tniee- 
tions It ''US with dithcnltv tfiat the c/ur eould !«• g.tt ..m of the romit. 
li'f.n "'ll t ‘T «‘u-on-.etM(r., and h<< conhi mU p.j.na 

h J 1' d d w.-le ahve, without 

u.ssmg t. Hw f;c:|e for being pieo-nl at imigicai oj«-rali..nH Went so far 
tiiat at Ins reqiie.'.l a .special dt»..r was mad*- in the wall of the St. Peter Hos- 
!m,I O'm ,"'»h Itm ch from (he emhimn*, imolwrvia! 

f * r wao thi, ♦!.,cfor who r.-commended tu 

Jiiin the hiiigeoiis fr*r the m-w huwian naval ami tmhlary troops, 

u-lwm. if r '’/y fu'uifhs the llmv.ian eniha.;e.y went to (he Hague, 

1V miry %%HH vvm 

,.,,h . ^"i'die*! to alfemi the formni aiidienee of hia 

femheT^l a' Vit/,en. ,acer»mpiinieti by tw‘o genfieinen, 

turn in hm carriag*-. Ini- r.far wished f<» take along hw dwiirf, ami 


t Mill hlMMi'h **f |!m- Aifh’U'iMlMV i- 
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•when told that space was lacking,‘he replied: "Very ■well, then, he will 
sit on my lap.” At his command a drive was taken outside the town. At 
every one of the many mills that he passed, he asked what it was for; and on 
being told that one 'before which there were no stores was a grinding-mill, 
he wished to enter it at once, but it was locked. On the road to Haarlem 
he observed a small water-mill for irrigating the land. In was in vain that 
they told him it was encompassed by water. “1 must see it,” was the reply. 
The czar satisfied his curiosity and returned with wet fee't.^ TVilight was 
already setting in, and the Dutch escort of the czar were rejoicing that the 
sight-seeing was at an end. But alas! before entering_ the_ Hague, Peter 
felt the carriage give a sharp jolt. "What is it?” he inquired. _He was 
told that the carriage had driven on to a ferry-boat. "I must see it,” said 
he, and by lantern light the -width, length, and depth of the ferry-boat had 
to be taken. Fmally, at eleven at night, one of the best hotels in the Hague 
was reached. The czar was given a beautiful bedroom with a four-post 
bed. He preferred a garret. After midnight it occurred to him to spend 
the night at the hotel where his ambassadors were. Looking there for a 
place to sleep in, he foimd a Russian servant snoring on a bear skin. With 
a few kicks he awakened him. "Go away, go away, I am going to sleep 
here.” At last he foimd a comfortable resting place. 

On the day of the audience, Peter dressed himself as an ordinary noble¬ 
man in a blue garment not overladen with gold lace, a large blond wig, and 
a hat with white feathers. Vitsen led him to the anteroom of a hall where 
:soon the members of the states general and many distinguished spectators 
dissembled. As some time passed before the retinue of his embassy arrived, 
^and meanwhile aU eyes in the hall were turned towards the ante-chamber 
where the czar was, he became extremely restless. “It takes too long,” 
he said and wanted to depart. But Vitsen representecl to him that he 
would have to pass through the hall where the states general were already 
assembled. Thereupon he demanded that the lords should turn -their backs 
to him as he passed through the room. Vitsen replied that he could com¬ 
mand the lords nothing, as they were the representatives of the sovereignty 
of the land, but that he would ask them. The reply brought back was that 
the lords would stand up as the czar passed through the room, but would 
not turn their backs. Peter then drew his great wig before his face and ran 
at full speed through the assembly room and down the porch. 

In the^ Hague also Peter had several informal meetings with the stad- 
holder. King WiUiam; he became personally acquainted with the eminent 
statesmen Heinsius, Van Slingerland, Van Welde, Van Haven, and with the 
recorder of the states general, Franz Flagel. He besought the latter to 
find hirn sonaeone who would know how to organise the Russian chancellery 
on the Dutch model. He also entered into connection with the celebrated 
engineer. General Coehorn, and on his recommendation took many Dutch 
engineering officers into the Russian service. 

^ Peter next undertook a journey to Leyden, the great scientist Leeu¬ 
wenhoek had to come on board his yacht. He brought some of his most 
beautiful apparatus and. a microscope with him. Peter conversed with him 
for two hours, and manifested much pleasure in the observation of the circu- 
Mon of the blood in fishes. Boerhaave took him to the bSm GalS 
and to the anatomical lecture-room. On observing that one of his suite 
could not hide his aversion for a body which seemed to him particularly 
worthy of observation on account of its exposed sinews, he ordered him to 
tear out one of these sinews with his teeth. 




[1C'J7 A.D.] 

From L(>y<!(*n, Pi'trr rt'lurm'd l<» Atis-stf'nbsn !»' nfh 

the work (m*fhe f'alley whirh h-ui !«<»■» 4 :i! li!- rff|u 

name of the Iowa VileiMi reqtie.sfe.l the t-rar s** afiv*.!' r}..'.-. 

Peter fpive it the aarnt* Amximkm. ami jti the f.»|?i.'.vsrt|.' y. ,:*.! 
wares Ixni^lit l>y Peter iaae'eif, it -larfe.i »*tt it.'i !u .? junsii. i' i. 
From Amstenlaiii Peter tifieit maAe e.%:r«tr af-e.; ^^hsivh-Hi, «-4 
eonfiilent, :ilt!iou|rh ftia Itn-ciiaa atteiithinf,-;- tieasl4«-:.! a?;.! 'I’t;. 
threaleiiiiie (tatiyer;-. (hi murlu-t tiay-i ise wa.*-* yreativ 
qtiaeks and tiutfh drawers, lie find else of flse laifer hr. jsyh-i 
with ftreat dexf<*rity sorm aeijuired {fte knaek jsere.,«sry h>t tl.i 
Ills servants had to provide Into witii ojt|«»iiututje« f<.r |>ra»'fe:s{i 
necinired art. 

TlmiiiKh Vitsen the Dateh Jews fii*fsfir.fse.f the r«'ir !.» f 
nation, whieh had been hanFlsed Itv t^an IV to.m Uui-st, i» , 
they olTered to j>rove tiieir jtratitadi* In* ,a pieo-nf of j-r. 

good Vahsen,” replied Peter, ‘*y«>a liiow lav ii.tfsoa and tf rf : 
tlie tiine to grant tlie .lews tliH ret|ite.Ht. dVil tle-io in «sv ii'os.-.*- t 
them for their oiTer, Inti that thetr e*»!idtfioit «otild p;?. 

.s(‘ttled in JlnssLn, for althtnigli tht*y imve the repiif:s!|t.a of 
the world injniying tind tielliag, t am afndd they ttoutd l»e 
by my itussians.” 

During Ids .sojourn in Am-lerdam Peter o-eeived ilw . 

sueeessful (‘ngagtaiieiits ag;iiit:.:| ti>e 'tVOnr'i m Jnlv ‘.Xmnr^* 
brnle this victory he gave a hriliianl fete fo th<- aHth,'.n*. 
ol tjie town. 'I'he ifrilii.'inl vietory of ihdnee i im'.-ife i«.E Z'-sn.;*, w. 
deeisiw' fur the issue of |iit> war ag.-ure i tise '('mi-,, 

Dn the tHh of November i’ete'r. aefotiifo.oi.-d esdv f-v 1..-;- ? 
to the Ilafnje, wtiere he informed King ^Vifhasu HI t-f ,t 
I'.ngl.'Oid, d'lie Iving preeeded Idm, aiel srisl s.e-r, . * 

under the eoiumaiid t.i Admind Mifef.:.-| ti. e-.-S!.!..i, ? f.!-,, 

ISIIi ol .f.'uiu.'iry, [litrsi, aet’ompamo ! l.v \ .S'.ii,>.v ' .‘ao- 

si, 'ins of his suite. Ilf. M-f ;;ti! at ih!!M,..» ,o.'. f , 

of ill: arrival in Jhjgland, he evehaiierd the dwr!!-*;;' a-' im..-t «' 
royal eiistie of Somer.:rt for the iiou ,e of Mr Kv.-i, o’s» I f. re; 
IK'iglihnuihonil ot flit* adniiraifv Wuil,,, whi'!;.*- h,«- »-j *, , m,, 

.struetion yards unseen. 'Ih.-re he loa,in,-4 Sf.ea !!... ’ •f;i,o,o-r!,v 
to untw iiji w'liirii ii I**- 

extreme iile:i.sure in i.hNerving'tho rmum at f!»- and'sJ,: 

wllieh then evreiled all olher.s i« the ait of 

Ill hiH htjiHiiir ■% k^lui,Ui, 

lieai on the .‘Ird of A|.r!! wldeh ws.-, »*noKP5»-f»-.{ on a, fO..-,,o r 
.sitml.'ir iipeetaele givi-n for islm in {lo|!:i,.!4 IK- ol;,-'.,. } 

eatlieilr.'ds and elmreiit-s, Jh- paid 'litSs-SiKoss to fl-i,*' i-.-*? 

I'.ngdi.slMhmvh worHiip: lie a|-!,, vi-at.-d the 

... AI ri,f,„.i u,.l ,1. 

the iiniyer.-aly .shown Inm. A-. in H*.||rmd, I,..- }.r.-,!,.rtrd to t.-o-.- • 
time wall handier.altsmen and ,4' ov.-to,' hoot' the ”w 

h«A enllm maiuw. all liad tr, show l«m f!,.ar w,.sl -aoi h.- 
wall hinpio hiusNta of all tin- b,-a and newr,--i, }ntrii-.g Ly, ,.iw 

bi'tt'l ,, p, ■" 

■ , h '' **‘'i5''**|ch’.}i minvlntfaM had poootaed Hio »-/ar ws»| 

rial tdirongli_tlm Earl of Pomhroke m, L Hrd .4 


ity imi iiutHinard fMr lit L, 
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strongly forbidden under the czars Michael and Alexis), and offered to 
pay a considerable sum of money for the privilege. The marquis of Carmar¬ 
then now again broached the subject, and on the 16th of April a treaty was 
signed with the Russian ambassador Golovin for three years, which author¬ 
ised Carmarthen's agents to import into the Russian Empire in the first 
year three thousand hogsheads (of five hundred English pounds each), and 
in each of the following two years four thousand hogsheads, under a tax 
of 4 kopecks in the pound. Twelve thousand pounds were paid down in 
advance. This money placed the czar in a position to make still greater 
purchases, as -well as to engage a greater number of foreigners in his service; 
amongst them the astronomer and professor of mathematics Ferguson of 
Scotland, the engineer Captain Perry, and the shipbuilders John Dean and 
Joseph Ney./ 

King William made Peter a present of the Royal Transport, a very beau¬ 
tiful yacht, which he generally used for his passage over to Holland. Peter 
went on board this vessel, and got back to Holland in the end of May, 1698. 
He took with him three captains of men-of-war, five-and-twenty captains 
of merchant ships, forty lieutenants, thirty pilots, thirty surgeons, two hun¬ 
dred and fifty gunners, and upwards of three hundred artificers. This colony 
of ingenious men in the several arts and professions sailed from Holland to 
Archangel on board the Royal Transport; and were sent thence to the different 
places where their service was necessary. Those whom he engaged at Amster¬ 
dam took the route of Narva, at that time subject to Sweden. 

While the czar was thus transporting the arts and manufactures from 
England and Holland to his own dominions, the officers whom he had sent 
to Rome and Italy succeeded so far as also to engage some artists in his 
service. General Sheremetrev, who was at the head of his embassy to Italy, 
made the tour of Rome, Naples, Venice, and Malta; while the czar proceeded 
to Vienna with the other ambassadors. All he had to do now was to observe 


the military discipline ofithe Germans, after seeing the English fleet and the 
dockyards in Holland. But it was not the desire of improvement alone that 
induced him to make this tour to Vienna, he had.likewise a political view; 
for the emperor of Germany was the natural ally of the Russians against the 
Turks. Peter had a private^ audience of Leopold, and the two monarchs 
stood the whole time of the interview*, to avoid the trouble of ceremony. 

During his stay at Vienna, there happened nothing remarkable, except the 
celebration of the ancient feast of 'landlord and landlady,'^ which Leopold 
thought proper to revive upon the czar^s account, after it had been disused 
dmmg his whole reign. The manner of making this entertainment, to which 
the Germans ga\e the name of Wirthschapf^ was as follows: The emperor 
was landlorcl, and the empress landlady; tne king of the Romans, the arch¬ 
dukes, and the archduchesses were generally their assistants; they entertained 
people of all nations dressed after the most ancient fashion of their respective 
countnes. Those who were invited as guests drew lots for tickets; on each 
of which was written the name of the nation, and the character to be repre¬ 
sented. One had a ticket for a Chinese mandarin, another for a Tatar mirza 
another for a Persian satrap or a Roman senator; a princess might happen to 
be allotted the part of a gardener s wife, or a milkwoman; and a prince might 
act the peasant or soMict. They had dances suited to these different char¬ 
acters; and the landlord and landlady with their family waited at table. 
On this occasion Peter assumed the habit of a Friesland boor, and in this 
character was addressed by everybody, at the same time that thev talked 
to hun of the great czar of Muscovy. “These indeed are trifli ” says Vol- 
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peace for thirty years with the Turks, and he found himself at the head of a 
numerous army, a portion, at least, of which was well disciplined, and eager 
for employment. The death of General Lefort, in 1699, at the early age of 
forty-six, slightly retarded the progress of his movements; but in the follow- 
ing year he prepared to avail himself of events that called other powers into 
action and afforded him a feasible excuse for taking the field. 

Charles XII, then only eighteen years of age, had recently succeeded to 
the throne of Sweden. The occasion seemed to yield an auspicious oppor¬ 
tunity to Poland and Denmark for the recovery of certain provinces that in 
the course of former wars had either been wrested from them by Sweden, or 
ceded by capitulation. Augustus, the elector of Saxony, called by choice to 
the throne of Poland, was the first to assert this doctrine of restitution, in 
which he was quickly followed by the Danish king. Livonia and Esthonia 
had been ceded by Poland to Charles XI, and the provinces of Holstein and 
Schleswig had been conquered from Denmark in the same reign, and annexed 
to the Swedish territories.^ The object of the allies was to recover those 
places. Sweden, thus assailed in two quarters, presented an apparently easy 
TOtory to the czar, whose purpose it was to possess himself of Ingria and 
Jlareha, dhat lay between him and the sea. A confederacy was, therefore, 
entered into by the three powers for the specific view of recovering by war 
those povinces that had previously been lost by war. But Peter miscal¬ 
culated his means. The arms of Sweden were crowned with triumphs, and 
her soldiery were experienced in the field. The Russian troops, on the con- 
1 §^®^ter part but raw recruits, and, except against the Turks 

had as yet but little practice in military operations. The genius 
alone could have vanquished^ the difficulties of so imequal a contest, 
pre^rations mat were thus in course of organisation awakened the 
do waiting for the signal of attack from the enemy, 

^^OTisand men into Pomerania, and, embarking with a 
kfni nf appeared before Copenhagen, compelled the 

HoEtein was confirmp!?^ peace by which the possession of 
for dl td ^ indemnity obtained 

of the IknSKnarl asm do f overthrown the designs 

had kiSe tSftdP^Tr^ Augustus 

^eh SteSy bfSdJ dX™ Sr P'oK™ ‘ 

the enterprise, upon the shallow preteS tS h/SST® ^ abandon 
merchandise which was at that tune Sored ii^thTS Dutch 

eration -was dissolved, and the strua-ffle wn<a w+ • ^ confed- 

Russians and the Swedes. smgle-handed between the 

of sixty thousaS^men!^^ W^tSIe'troo'ps^tLre^wp an army 

ciplined soldiers; the remainder consiqfpr] ^ but twelve thousand dis- 
from all quarters, rudely clad armed onlv levies, gathered 

quainted mth the use of fire-arms The pikes, and unac- 

was only eight thousand but fi ® hand, 

talions, flushed by recent successes and ®^®rienced bat- 

«h-a„<;«l guar* h the “e 

skirmishes with the Swedes; but the main hnrKr m some 

and intrenched itself before the walls of interior, 

of the Narova, a river that flowed from banks 

two months they lay before the town, when ^eter ® 

hasten the movements of some regiments that were on^fieir marclT from 
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Novgorod, as well as to confer with the king of Poland, in consequence of his 
abandonment of the siege of Eiga, left the camp, delegating the command to 
the duke of Croy, a Flemish officer, and prince Dolgoruki, the commissary- 
general. 

His absence was fatal to this undertaking. Charles, during a violent 
snow-storm, that blew directly in the face of the Russians, attacked the 
enemy in their intrenchments. The besiegers were filled with consternation. 
The duke of Croy issued orders which the prince Dolgoruki refused to execute, 
and the utmost confusion prevailed amongst the troops. The Russian officers 
rose against the Germans and massacred the duke’s secretary. Colonel Lyons, 
and several others. The presence of the sovereign was necessary to restore 
confidence and order, and, in the absence of a controlling mind the soldiers, 
flying from their posts and impeding each other in their attempts to escape, 
were slaughtered in detail by the Swedes. In this exigency, the duke of Croy, 
as much alarmed by the temper of the Russians as by the superiority of the 
enemy, together with almost all the German officers in the service, surrendered 
to the victorious Charles, who, affecting to despise his antagonist, contented 
himself with retainmg a few general officers and some of the Saxon auxiliaries, 
as prisoners to grace his ovation at Stockholm, and suffered the vanquished 
troops to return home. Thus failed the first descent upon Ingria, which cost 
Russia, even on the statement of the czar himself, between five thousand and 
six thousand men. The loss of the Swedes is estimated by Peter at three 
thousand, but Voltaire reduces the number to twelve hundred, which, con¬ 
sidering the relative positions of both armies, and the disadvantages of other 
kinds under which the Russians were placed, is more hkely to be accurate. 

This unpropitious event did not discourage Peter. “The Swedes,” he 
observed, “wiU have the advantage of us for some time, but they will teach 
us, at last, how to beat them.” If Charles, however, had followed up his 
success, and pushed his fortunes into the heart of Russia immediately after 
this victory, he might have decided the fate of the empire at the gates of 
Moscow. But, elated with his triumphs in Denmark, and tempted by the 
weakness of the Poles, he embraced the more facile and dazzling project of 
concentrating his whole power against Augustus, declaring that he would 
never withdraw his army from Poland irntfl. he had deprived the elector of 
his throne. The opportunity he thus afforded Peter of recruiting his shat¬ 
tered forces, and organising fresh means of aggression, was the most remark¬ 
able mistake in the whole career of that vain but heroic monarch. 


RAIiLYING PEOM DEFEAT 

Vffiile Charles was engaged in Poland, Peter gained time for the accom¬ 
plishment of those measures which his situation suggested. Despatching a 
body of troops to protect the frontiers at Pskov, he repaired in person to 
Moscow, md occupied himself throughout the ensuing winter in raising a-Tirl 
training six regiments of infmitry, consisting of 1000 men each, and several 
regiments of dragoons. Having lost 145 pieces of cannon in the affair at Narva 
he ordered a certam proportion of the bells of the convents and churches to 
be cast into field pieces; and was prepared in the spring of the year 1701 to 
resume hostilities with increased strength, and an artillery of 100 pieces of 
cannon, 142 field pieces,_ 12 mortars, and 13 howitzers. 

Nor did he confine his attention to the improvement of the army. Con¬ 
scious of the mportance of diffusing employment amongst liis subjects, and 
increasing their domestic prosperity, he introduced into the country flocks of 
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sheep from Saxony, and shepherds to attend to them, for the sake of the wool; 
established hospitals, and linen and paper manufactories; encouraged the art 
of printing; and invited from distant places a variety of artisans to impart to 
the lower classes a knowledge of useful crafts. These proceedings were treated 
with_ levity and contempt by Charles, who appears throughout to have 
despised the Russians, and who, engrossed by his cami^aign in Courland and 
Lithuania, intended to turn back to Moscow at his leisure, after he should 
have dethroned Augustus, and ravaged the domains of Saxony. 

Unfortunately the divisions that prevailed in the councils of Poland 
assisted to carry these projects rapidly into effect. Peter was anxious to enter 
into a new alliance with Augustus, but, in an interview he held with that 
prince at Birzen, he discovered the weakness of his position and the hopeless¬ 
ness of expecting any effectual succour at his hands. The Polish diet, equally 
jealous of the interference of the Saxon and Russian soldiery in their affairs, 
and afraid to incur the hostility of Charles, refused to sanction a league that 
tlireatened to involve them in serious difficulties. Hence, Augustus, left to 
his ovn resources, was easily deprived of a throne which he seemed to hold 
against the consent of the people, while Peter was forced to conduct the war 
alone. His measures were consequently taken with promptitude and decision. 
His army was no sooner prepared for action than he re-entered higria, animat¬ 
ing the troops by his presence at the several points to which he directed their 
movements. In some accidental skirmishes with small bodies of the Swedes, 
he reaped a series of minor successes, that inspired the soldiers with confi¬ 
dence and improved their skill for the more important scenes that were to 
follow. Constantly in motion between Pskov, Moscow, and Archangel, at 
which last place he built a fortress called the New Dvina, he diffused a spirit 
of enthusiasm amongst the soldiers, who were now becoming inured to action. 

open battle at last took place in the neighbourhood of Dorpat; on the 
torders of Livonia, when General Sheremetrev fell in with the main body of 
the enemy on the 1st of January, 1702, and, after a severe conflict of four hours, 
compeUed^them to abandon their artillery and fly in disorder. On this occa¬ 
sion, the bwedes are said to have lost three thousand men, while there were 
but one thousmd killed on the opposite side. General Sheremetrev was imme¬ 
diately created a field-marshal, and public thanks were offered up for the victory. 

triumph, the czar equipped one fleet upon Lake 

territory of Novgorod, and manned another upon Lake 
Ladop, to resist the Swedes m case they should attempt a landing. Thus 
guarded at he mlnerable points, he was enabled to prosecute his plahs in the 
Ulterior with greater eertamty and effect. 

nn Sheremetrev in the meantme marched upon Marienburg, a town 

on the confines of Livonia and Ingria, achieving on his progress another 
triumph over the enemy near the village of HiLolova t 2 Srrtson S 
Marienburg, afraid to risk the consequences of - ‘ ‘ ' S^^son at 



zine, to pre^nnt toe negotiation fern 

THE ANTECEDENTS OF AN ElIPEESS 

Amongst the prisoners of war was a young Livonian iHrl t\t j-i. 

orphan who resided in the household of the Ltheran mmistery]£riSi!i5! 
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She had been married the day before to a sergeant in the Swedish army; and 
when she appeared in the presence of the Russian general Bauer, she was 
bathed in tears, in consequence of the death of her husband, who was sup¬ 
posed to have perished in the melee. Struck with her appearance, and curi¬ 
ous to learn the history of so interesting a person, the general took her to his 
house, and appointed her to the superintendence of his household affairs. 
Bauer was an unmarried man, and it was not surprising that his intercourse 
with Martha should have exposed her to the imputation of having become his 
mistress; nor, indeed, is there any reason, judging by the immediate circum¬ 
stances as well as the subsequent life of that celebrated woman, to doubt the 
tru^ of the charge. Bauer is said to have denied the fact, which is sufficiently 
probable, as it was evidently to his interest to acquit the lady of such an 
accusation; but, however that may be, it is certain that Prince Menshikov 
seeing her at the general’s house, and 
fascinated by her manners, solicited the 
general to transfer her services to his jraai we- 

domestic establishment; which was at 
once acceded to by the general, who ^^^3 

was under too many obligations to the ^ ^ 

prince to leave him the option of a re- 

Martha now became the avowed /\^ M 

mistress of the libertine Menshikov, in \ 


which capacity she lived with him until 
the year 1703, when, at the early age 

of nineteen, she enslaved the czar as M 

much by her talents as by her beauty, r.A' 

and exchanged the house of the prince 

for the palace of the sovereign. The ex- ^ \ 

traordinary influence she subsequently 

exercised when, from having been the 

mistress she became the wife of the Catherine i 

czar, and ultimately the empress Gath- (issi-itst) 

erine, developing, throughout the vari¬ 
ous turns of her fortune, a genius worthy of consort with that of Peter him¬ 
self, opens a page m history not less wonderful than instructive. The mar¬ 
riage of the sovereign with a subject was common in Russia; but, as Voltaire 
remarks, the union pf royalty with a poor stranger, captured amidst the ruins 
of a pillaged town, is an incident which the most marvellous combinations of 
fortune and merit never produced before or since in the ^.rnials of the world 








Catherine I 
(1684-1737) 


MILITAKY success: EOUNDATIOlSr OF ST. PETERSBURG 

A- operations of the campaign in the year 1702 were now 

airected to the river Neva; the branches of which issue from the extremity of 
Lake Ladoga, and, subsequently reuniting, are discharged into the Baltic. 
Uose to the pomt where the river flowed from the lake was an islanci, on which 
stood the strongly fortified town of Noteborg. This place, maintaining a 
position that was of the utmost consequence to his future views, Peter resolved 
to reduce in the first instance; and, after laying siege to it for nearly a month, 
succeeded m carr 5 mg it by assault. A profusion of rewards and honours were 
on tnis occasion distributed amongst the army, and a triumphal processiont 
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reported to have said that Peter might amuse himself as he thought fit in 
building a city, as he should soon find time to take it from him and set fire 
to his wooden houses. The Porte, however, did not look with indifference 
upon his movements, and sent an ambassador to him to complain of his prepa¬ 
rations; but Peter replied that he was master of his own dominions, as the 
Porte was of his, and that his object was not to infringe the peace, but to 
render Russia ^'respectable” upon the Euxine. 


RENEWED HOSTILITIES 


The time w^as now approaching when the decision of the disputes in 
Poland enabled Charles to turn back upon Ingria, where Peter was making 
so successful a stand. On the 14th of February, 1704, the primate of War- 
saw threw off his allegiance to Augustus, who was in due form deposed by 
diet. The nomination of the new king was placed in the hands of Charles, 
vho proposed Stanislaus Leszczynski, a young nobleman distinguished for his 
accomplisiments, w-ho was accordingly declared king of Poland and grand 
(iuKe or Lithuama. But Lithuania had not as yet sent in her adherence to 
o Peter, still taking a deep interest in the fortunes of Augustus, 
Q ^^xon troops were every day suffering fresh discomfitures from the 
Kweaisn army, pnt that monarch a reinforcement of twelve thousand men 
It P the undecided province. The military force of Pus- 

qnrl vlFT" formidable body, highly disciplined, and fully equipped; 

of hfq loss of time, in the spring of 1704, disposed the remainder 

FieW divisions, one of which he sent under the command of 

person the 

against Narva, where he had formerly endured a signal 

university which 

late bv a ruse^de oiwrrp established there, was forced to capitu- 

mStS of L^L pfiS mthe_ first instance to become 

the entrance of the^ErnhqolT^*^^ purpose a Russian flotilla was placed at 
anavS Sle enired S ^ Swedish squadron 

of the enemy's fleet' Peter now or destruction of the whole 

the commandant held out for six we^ekq”^ finding that 

procure entrance into the town tTo a- .adopted an ingenious device to 
LdoneofcavalVfn the mtaso?^^^^^ regiments of infantry 

standards and flags These nretenrlpfr^^^^a giving them Swedish 

the Russians feignld a and 

anees, made a sortie when fq w «++ town, deceived by appear- 

fell upon the troops, and entered the town^^T ^i^tacked remrited, 

to save the remainder of the garrison ttiV ^ great slaughter ensued, and. 
At Nan-a Peter was equSy^Sessful surrendered, 

his oiTO p€‘rsonal command. Word £ hand 

that ottered the strongest points of defpnnp ^.a’ ^ttacked three bastions 
the town. The barbarities thatWsuedwJreorn'^n®? “to 

hunseif. Pillage, slaughter, and lustful excp‘?=!P^^'^^ revolt even the czar 
intunated men; and Peter shocked were committed by the 

self amongst the barbarians WLefuse^d to witnessed, threw^him- 

of them m the public streets. A iWbS rf several 

taken refuge m the hbtel de ville- and the citizens had 

them, cast his bloody sword on the table dSkrh5’?w“f “ of 

K*uie, aeciarmg that it was stained not 


i 

i 

I 
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With the_ blood of the citizens but of his own soldiers^ which he had sherl in 
save their lives, 

-aese wctories were decisive of the position of Peter. He was now master 
of aU Ingria, the government of which he conferred upon Menzikov whom 
he created a jprince of the empire and major-general in the army The devf 
tion of Menzikov, through the, various grades of the service, from his hSle 
situation as a pastrycook’s boy to the highest dignities in the state,™s a 
practical reproof to the indolent and ignorant nobility, who were now tSht 
to feel that merit was the only recommendation to the favour of the czar 
The old system of promotion was closed. The claims of birth and the pridfof 
station ceased to possess any influence at court. The great body of the 
people, impressed with the justice that dictated this important change in the 
dispensation of honour and rewards, began for the first time to be inspired 
with a spmt of einulation and activity; and exactly in proportion as Peter 
forfeited the attachment of the few, whose power was daily on the decline 
he drew around him the mixed wonder and allegiance of the many whose 
power he was daily enlarging. Thus were laid the foundations of a migSv 
empire m the hearts of a scattered population, as various inhabits and in 
lan^age as it had alwa,ys been discordant in interests and disunited in action 

Havmg acquired this valuable possession, and secured himself in St' 
Peteraburg agamst t^ Swedes, it was the profound policy of Peter to keen 
up the war between Charles and Augustus, with a view to weaken by diver¬ 
sion the strength of the_ former He accordingly made a great offer of assist¬ 
ance to the det^oned kmg, and despatched General Pepuin with six thousand 
horse and six thousand foot to the borders of Lithuania; while he advanced 
m person into Corn-land at the head of a strong force. Here he received a 
severe check, havmg faUen m with the Swedish general Lewenhauft, who 
defeated the Russians after an obstinate battle, in which the czar’s 4oods 
lost botwe^ five thousand and six thousand men, and the Swedes no more 
thm two thousand._ Peter, notwithstanding, penetrated into Courland, and 
laid siege to the capital which surrendered by capitulation. On this occasion 
the bwedes degraded themselves by committing an extensive pillage in the 
palace and Mchives of the dukes qf Courland, descending even into the mauso- 
leums to rob the dead of their jewels. The Russians, however, before thev 
would take charge of the vaults, made a Swedish colonel sign a certificate 
that their sacrilegious depredations were the acts of his own countrymen. 


POLISH APPAIKS 

The greatest part of Courland, as weU as the whole of Ingria, had now 
been conquer^ in detail by Peter, and, as Charles was still engrossed, by his 
operations in Poland and Saxony, he returned to Moscow to pass the winter* 
but intelligence of the approach of the Swedish king at the head of a powerful 
force towards Grodno, where the combined armies of Russia and Saxony were 
encamped, recaUed him from his repose. Peter immediately hastened to the 
lield, md found all the avenues occupied by Swedish troops. A battle ensued 
^ar Iraustadt, in which the flower of the confederated battalions, under 
the command of General Schullemberg, to the number of eighteen thousand 
men, six thousand of whom were Russians, suffered a complete defeat. With 
an insignificant exception, they were nearly all slain. Some authorities 
attribute this disaster to the treachery of a French regiment, which had the 
care of the Saxon artillery; but it is certain that the most sanguinary atroci- 

H. w.—voii. xyn, t 
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the poem of Lord Byron and the pictures of Horace Vernet. Loosened from 

the back of the untamed horse that fled with him to the deserts of Ukraine, ■ ' 

he at_ once took rank in the Cossack army, and rose by means of treachery, 

practised against all the chiefs in turn, to fill the highest posts in the military 

service. _His good fortune created for him numerous enemies; but the czar, j 

who admired him for his intelligence and had faith in his fidelity, invariably 

delivered over to him his detractors. He put to death the monk Solomon 

for revealing his intrigues with Sophia and the king of Poland, and later 

denunciators shared the same fate. 

Ukraine, meanwhile, was being undermined by various factions. In the 
Cossack army there was always a Russian party, a party that wished to restore 
the Polish domination, and a party which designed to deliver over the country 
to the Turks. In 1693 Petrik, a Turkish chief, invaded Ukraine but failed in 
his attempts at subjugation. Moreover, profound dissent existed between 
the army and the sedentary jiopulations of Ukraine. The hetman was con- 
sta,ntly scheming to make himself independent, the officers of the army , 

objected to rendering an account of their actions to others, and the soldiers ^ 

wished to five at the coirntry’s expense without working or paying taxes. 

The formers, who had founded the agricultural prosperity of the country, i 

the citizens in towns who were not secure in the pursuit of their avocations, 
the whole peaceful and laborious population, in fact, longed to be free from 
this turbulent military oligarchy and called upon the czar at Moscow to 
liberate them. 

Mazeppa represented the military element in Ukraine and knew that he /, 

was offious to the quiet classes. The czar showered proofs of confidence upon 

re^on to fear the consolidation of the Russian state. 

The bmdens that the empire imposed upon the vassal state were day by day 
becoming heavier, and the war against Charles XU served to increase them 
still mofo. There was everything to fear from the imperious humour and 
autocratic pretensions of the cza,r, and the imminent invasion of the Swedes 
was certain to precipitate a crisis; either Little Russia would become inde¬ 
pendent with the aid of strangers, or their defeat on her soil would deal the 
-death-blow to her prosperity and hopes for the future. Knowing that the ^ 

hour was approaching when he should be obliged to obey the white czar ' 

Mazeppa allowed himself to be drawn into communication with Stanislaus •' 

Leszczynski, the king of Poland elected by the Swedish party. The witty ^ 

■princess Dolskaia gave him an alphabet in cipher. Hitherto Mazeppa had I 

given over to the czar all lettera containing propositions of betrayal, just • 

as the_ czar had surrendered to him^ his accusers. On receiving the letters of • 

the princess he remarked with a smile: “Wicked woman, she wishes to draw 
me aWay from the czar.” ^ 

When, however, the hand of the sister of Menshikov was refused to one I 

of his cousms, when the Swedish war and the passage of Muscovite troops • i 

limited his authority and increased taxation in his territory, when the czar 
sent urgent injunctions for the equipment of troops after the European 
fashion, and he could feel the spirit of rebeUion against Moscow const^tlv 
growmg around him, he wrote to Leszczynski that though the Polish armv 
was weak m nimbers it had his entire good wiU. His confidant Orlik was in 
the^ secret of all these manmuvres, and several of his subordinates who had 
divmed them undertook to denounce him to the czar. The denunciation was ^ 

very precise and revealed all the secret negotiations with the emissaries of ' 

the tog and of the princess Dolskaia; but it failed before the blind confidence i 

oi tiie czar. Palci, one of the donuiiciators^ was exiled to Siberia j Iskra and 
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Knichtmlxn, {ht* {wt», wen* iVirt’fti hy tttrliirt* t«i avttw tlu'iu.'it'lvcrf 

CHlu!uui:ittii'.i. iiiul WIT** {!»•» tlflivt'rrt! ttvi'r t»i tlM» lu'tmait nitd 

ri'uUHi’ti (hut giHul wudi suH Itia I’tiiiM juii Ittug niitl (ht* 

nmlftiiitriita iirst'il tifHtji juiu tl«* «»f tlw^ intminttit .'safety. At this 

Junettm'tth.'irtea XII arrivetl iu the iteij'hUiuiiwtttl uf laltle IIiKdii. “ It is the 
(ii<%'i! who ln•iuj^s hhu here!" cried M;i'/,e|*{i:t, aot! jtlaeed Iwtween his twM 
Ititwerfisl etteiniea he exertetl .'til his enift fit jireserve the imlejttaiileiu't* tif his 
little .state without fdviiig hhuself hifu the ham Is uf either t’lmrleM XII ttr 
I’eter the tirent. Wiieu the latter iitviteil hitii fu Jniu the army he hojiiUHl 
ilhit‘.s,s: hut Men.shikiiv ajtjmiHehiii).' .shmilfaueute.iy with t’haVle.s XII, it 
wa.s tieee>.sary tn make a t’hniet*. Ma-/.e(i{’,a left hla ln’d, rallietl hw mo.st 
devoteii t'ess-iekHalKiut hitn.auiierufiseil the Ite.'mH fur the jturftofieuf efTeetiug 
a jimetiuii with the I’tillsh artoy. At this the ev.ar i;wue«t a itntrhtiuutiou 
{leiunmeii})!: the treason uf Mazejij-a, his alhsmee with the heretie.s, his lilnts to 
bring t'krnine once nmre nmier v;e • -ilaye tu I’ulaiitl and tu leatur** tlitt temples 
of tJud ami the htdv fiumasterie-t to the nniates. Maj'.ejipaa e.npittil, Ihslurin, 
WU.S taken hy Mensltikov and rasx'tl tu the grunttd, hia aminijilieea |it‘rwh(\l on 
the wheel t»r the .seaffuld.ft 

jcuscs I'ttAUJ.Ks xtt; fei/rmvA 

Mar.epmwith hh army HiWied over the lte;.mi; ln.t fuilttwerji, htivvever, 
la'lhnasl they were Iieiug leil ssgaiir t t‘harl»“*, and deserted their hetman ns 
noon iiH hi.H view.H were known, In-eauMe thevh.'id mote tu fear from Peter than 
to hope ti'otn {'liarli‘.s, dlie hetman joined the .Swede*! w ith oidy tieven thoiwtiml 
men, hnt ('htirles {iro.'went*‘d hia mareh and de,’;pi;a-d every warning. lie 
jiatised the iJivina; the country on tht* farther lude iK-eaine more ami more 
desolate, and nppearanee.s mote tnelatteholv, for the winter wan one of the 
itio t ;evet'r; hnndt'tshi ol brave Hwede.s weri' froftm to death heeattse t'harle.s 
itwi'ded tijion pnivitiitig hia mareh even in lieremlwr and .hinnary. The civil 
wtir in Poland in the mean time ragetl loore viulenllv thatt ever, tmd Peter 
aetil divi’don i of his Hn.vitaiei to haia.s.'( tmd j>emeente the parti.'ians of StimiH- 
InttH. ‘hhe ttnee men who stood in most inunedtafe relation to the Hwediah 
king, PijHiT, Uehnskold, .and I^-venhanjit, Udouged, indeed, mnong itie 
greatest men of their eentnry; hnt they were fiometimea tlifumiteti in their 
tipinhin.s, and eun»*tiiite/« inn-mnii tmd har.a.H.'«'d by the oh-ifimiey of the king. 

MtiW'ppa fell ti aaerihee fo hta t'ornteefton w sth t 'Imrles, hcf residence t Hatn 
riltf wtm tleatrtiVed by Men>*htkov, tnid his huflditl ('u-ci'ieks, upon Peter's 
tieittirnd, were obliged to ehoo.-rf* anof her hetmati iNovemts'r, IVdHi, Xeither 
PtjMT nor lfl;t/epj<a could tttove the uWitnate kmg to relmipirth his mareh 
towartht the ill fortilied city of Pnltowts, Ma.?!eppa represi-nted to htiti in 
vain tlmt, by .an attack upon Pnlfow.a lie would excite the PuHsack-H of the 
FallH fZaparogi.amtI against him; tmd Pi{»er entreated him. fonitpurptt.se, bt 
tiraw netirer to the Pole.s, who were bivuttraltje to hw cattfic, ami hi march 
towards the Itniejier; he euntiimed, however, to ;.iieriliee hia men by hw 
march, till, in Pebrttary thaw .set in. 

He waa N»cee.s.<4'«l ut gtuitmg tie* faViuif of the Vlapar<igi.an.H throngh their 
Iti'fman, Hf>rtK|i*tt!,ki; but forttute hatl altugt'fher for.saki-n the 8we<lt*.s ainee 
January. In that nmnfh they were in pi«i,'aei.4on of .Moprtk; in Kebrnary, lie* 
jiaftlea at UorttiitHlek ami IbLshtwka weretlecided m favour of the |{u.s!>iaiw; 
in .Mareli, Hhertanefrev batk tladiateh, which wtm occti|iit*ii bv theHivtalea, anti 
thereby gave a ptwitam t*i the Huadan ainiy which ctmlil not but prnvt* 
de.Ntrtietivt* to tin; Swtnle.s, who wen* ttbligetl to iH'aiege Pultwwa without the 
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necessary means, because their intractable king insisted upon the siege. In 
April and May, the Swedes exerted themselves in vain in throwing up trenches 
before the miserable fortifications of Pultowa, whilst the Russians were enclos- 
mg them in a net. One part of the Russians had already passed the Vorskla 
in May, and Peter had no sooner arrived, in the middle of June, than the 
whole army passed the river, in order to offer a decisive engagement to the 
invaders. 

Rehnskold acted as commander-in-chief at the battle of Pultowa; for 
Charles had received a dangerous wound in his foot ten days before, and was 
unable to mount his horse. The Swedes on this day performed miracles of 
bravery, but everything w’-as against them, for the Russians fought this time 
at least for their country, and. had at length gained experience in the field. 
The defeat of the Swedes is easily explained, when it is known that they were 
in want of all the munitions of war, even powder and lead, that they were 
obliged to storm the enemy’s fortifications in opposition to an overwhelming 
nunaerical force, and that Levenhaupt and Rehnskold were so much dis¬ 
united in opinion that the former, in his report of the engagement at Pul¬ 
towa, makes the bitterest complaints against the commander-in-chief, which 
have since that time been usually adopted by all historians. Of the whole 
^edish army, only fourteen or fifteen thousand under Levenhaupt and 
Kreuz succeeded in erecting an ill-fortified camp on the Dnieper, where they 
were shut up by the Russians and the river. 

This small force might possibly have succeeded in fighting its way into 
Poland,^ and Charles had at first adopted this determination; he was, how- 
ever, with great trouble, induced to pass the Dnieper, and accompanied by a 
small guard, to take refuge in Turkey. His plan was to reach the Bug over 
the p^ture lands which then belonged to the Tatars on the Black Sea, and, 
aided by the Turks and the Tatars, to make his way first to Otchakov and then 
to Bender, whence he hoped to persuade the Turks tb take part in the Polish 
affairs.^ As soon as the king had escaped (July 10th, 1709), Levenhaupt, 
mourning over the sacrifice which the wilfulness of Charles had brought upon 
his Swedes, concluded a capitulation, in virtue of which all the baggage and 
artillery were surrendered to the Russians, together with the remnant of the 
Swedish army, which, calculating those who had been taken prisoners in 
the battle, amounted in all tu about eighteen thousand men. 

Charles’ flight to Bender, and his long residence of five years in Turkey 
were the most favourable events which could have occurred for the accom¬ 
plishment of Peter’s great plans. He was now master in Poland. In the 
Swedish, German, and French adventurers who had been in Charles’ army he 
received the very best instructors of his people. Among those who entered 
into his service, there were experienced ofiScers, artillerymen, architects and 
engineers. ’ 


at liberty 
of pris- 


The Swedes, who for thirteen long years were neither set 
nor accorded by their impoverished country the usual suppo: 
oners of ^r, were distributed over the whole of Russia, and sent far‘into 
Siberia, ^ey founded schools and institutions, in order to get a livelihood 
and i^ed their knowledge and experience agamst their will for the promotion 
of Peter s designs. This was the more important, as there was not a man 
among those many thousand prisoners who was not in a condition to teach 
the Russians to whom he canie something of immediate utility, drawn from 
his expermnce in his native land. Many never returned to their homes 
because they had raised up institutions and commenced undertakines Xch 
were as advantageous toYhemselves as to the Russian Ei^ire.« ^ ^ “ 
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acquired over him was not more extraordinary than it was propitious. Peter’s 
disposition was naturally impatient and cruel, and when he was excited to 
acts of severity he could not be restrained by any appeal to his reason or his 
humanity. The only influence that possessed any permanent power over 
him was that of female society; and the remarkably sweet temper of Cather¬ 
ine, who was never known to be out of humour, invariably tranquillised him, 
even in his most angry moods, so complete was the fascination she exercised 
oyer his mind that the agony of those spasmodic fits to which he was subject 
yielded to her soothing presence. Without forgetting the low condition from 
which she sprang, she maintained the pomp of majesty with irreproachable 
propriety, and united an air of ease and authority that excited the admiration 
of those by whom she was surrounded. She was not distinguished by that 
lofty beauty which would seem to sympathise with these august qualities; 
nor w^ she either very brilliant in conversation or of a very quick imagina¬ 
tion, but she was graceful and animated; her features were pretty and 
expressive, and a tone^ of good sense and kindness always pervaded her 
actions. She was adnairably formed for the sphere she embellished, and, 
^ove all, for the peculiar necessities of the era that called her to the throne. 
Her devotion to Peter was boundless. She constantly attended him, even 
upon occ^ions of the utmost danger, and especially upon this eventful expe¬ 
dition, when she accompanied him upon his campaign into Turkey. 


WAR WITH TURKEY 

The wMe body of troops which the precautions of the czar had enabled 
him to collect amounted to 130,000 men; but, being distributed in different 

as he expected, he was 

obliged to proceed with an army that fell short of 40,000 min. The perils 
of the enterprise were so apparent that Peter issued orders requiring the 
wonaen who followed m the tram of the army to return; but Catherinefwho 

insisted upon remaming with the czar, prevailed upon him to retract his de- 

I- 

From Sorokat the army proceeded to Jassy, where Peter was led to 
expect supph^ fmm the prince of WaUachia, with whom he had entered into 
a s^ret negotiation, but the sultan, warned of the prince’s intended revolt 
suddenly deposed him, and appointed Cantemir in his place. But Cantemi/ 
who w^ a Ctastian pince, was no less inclined to assist the czar and nrof- 
fered him such aid as he could command; admitting very candidlv however 
that his subjects were attached to the Porte ‘ and firm in thpir 

mostse™^ sutfered the 

had Laid to DLfed aZX Pmtf' 

council of war, and declared his intention of advancbVat^nnnpf®^ called a 

enemy; m which measure all to generals, except one'e^^d t£h“n- 

.eW of thep,Jace at whict JastiM i° die 

court—the government of the Turkish Empire.] ’ ^ applied also to the Ottoman 


I'l-rriiu 'riiK tiuHAi' 



is; 


8h:> 
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(!urn'iiPP. The* tlissciitit'nt titlkuu* rwnitulfil tin* «'z.nr (»f fht* iittHfnrtmit'H tjf thw 
kiiif; of Swinlcn in flu* kkmiju*, niwi .‘aiui'oMtftl to him the jio.'*Hihili(.y tlutt 
(’nntt'iiiir iiiiKht iiis:i[ij«ui!t him; Imt IVtor was ri‘.N'olvot!, itmi, uftor a fati- 
goiiig march fur thret* itijiUlH tsver a heath, the trooits arrivetf ott the 

IHth oLhmc at tin* river I’nitli. lh_*re tliey were jtiiiicil liy i*ri!»c(» (Vmtemir, 
with a few followers, ami they eoutiuiietl their march mitil the wlaai 
they diacovereti tim em>my, to the mimtu'r of ’..’(Hl.DiH) meit, already croasiuj; 
tin? fiver, 'rhere waa mi altertadive lett Imt to form fire liiiea i*f liattle; and 
ivtt‘r, {terceivitiij that the enemy waa ende.avnuriiij' to finrrontal him with 
cavalry, exteutled hia llnea a eomaderahli* way nloiti' the rit-dit hank, 

Tim .Hitnatkm of the arnty at tlua juncture w.n.4 extremely imfortunafe. 
Tile great body of the Turki.'ih aoldima were Iwfore the Uu.'s.'JiiUia on one aide 
of the river, and on the other the hieUile 'latara of the t’rimea. The czar wa.*« 
thuH eomjiletely surrounded, his means of by the river were cut off, 

and the great mtmb'r.s of the Turkn rendered a flight in the ojmoHite tlireefiou 
imnoRsihle. He waa jtlaeed in more eritieal chrumatances than ('itarlea at 
Puitown, ami he ha*l Ihs-u mided, like that unfortimale {irinee, hy an ally 
who did not no.s.H«w the junver of fultilhm' his {iromiae, Hut his jireaence tif 
mind and hulmnitahle couragejjever forsook him. He formed h« army, 
which conswted in detail of 151,.Vet infantry, and only tktlU'i cavalry, into a 
hollow Hqiiare, jilacing the women in the eenfre, and juejiarefl to receive the 
diaortierly hut turiouo onaiaughl of the 'rurk*!. H ia evident that, if the forces 
of the au'ltan had l«'t‘U commanded hy akilful ollireni, the contest must have 
ta'cn .M|)eedily terminated. Put the ftUjierior di'unjiline of tin' Umwiana was 
ahown in the .NteadineHS witli which they ue't the i-han'c, and maitdaineii 
thi'maelve.s againat fiuch great o»ida. The Turku injtnliciou'fly eoufiued their 
attack to one .side of the a.juare, hy which, alfliougli the hri's fnwtaincd hy the 
Hu,s.>4ana wa.H immen.se, the e/..tr w a.a enahled conalaiitlv to relieve the trofijis, 
and fm}'i»!y the front with fte.>h men. The light conliimetl for thni' tlay.H, 
'fheir ammunition was at knU exhauafed, and there remaimai no fhoice 
hetween aurniitdering or making a dej.|»>riiUi aftrmjit to eitt thuir way 
throiegh the enemy, This lafier j»io{»>aifion in said to hu\f heen eniertuined 
hy Peter, who projiesed to force a |a«t»ago in the night, aeeomjianied hv Ida 
olheera ami a few wlecl men; hut it in extremely unlikely find he .should hax'e 
contemftiated a that nwu*t mevitahly have aacritteed the exarina lutd the 
remnant of hw hrave army. 


t'Dthtrinr'it ; iht* Pam* t\f !‘tuih 

It is not imfifohahle, Imwever, that Peter may have couceivetlMomt'hemic 
tleaign for forcing a iiiewige; hut the certainty of failure mmu hav*‘ overruled 
Huch an intention alimcit set .soon a.* if. wa.-i forimsi. After the agitation of 
that e'ventful tlay. he .Hiirrenden-d huoHelf to the anxiety hy which he witn 
nji|»ref«ied, and, retiring to hia tent on the thsol night, gave .atriet ordera that 
he jihould lie left undeiturU'd. If wa.-! on thn oi'caaion that the genius and 
intlueiiee of the e/arina [»re.:wrved the emf)ii<u her consort, and the army. 
Hire who had aeeoiajianrd him through .so manv dangers, who liml shared 
in the toil.sof the field without murmuring, ami jtartaken in the fatigues eon* 
Hi'tjuent ujion hi-t refomet ami improvement a had a right to 1»* heard at a 
moment of aneh critical imjiorfanee, In theipite, therefore, of his prohihitiou 
.she enli'red hi.s tent, and rejae seuting to him tlse j«*rils liy which they were 
on all .siile.s environed, urged U[iou him the neee't'iity of .Hrs’king to negotiate a 
{«*ace, Hhe not only aiiggeaied ihw rneaHure, which mm proliahly the very 
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last that might have occurred to Peter, but she undertook to carry it into 
effect herself. It is the immemorial custom in the East to approach all sov¬ 
ereigns, or their representatives, with presents, and Catherine, aware of that 
usage, collected all her own jewels and trinkets, and those of the women who 
had accompanied the expedition, giving a receipt for their value to be dis¬ 
charged on their return to Moscow, and despatched the vice-chancellor, accom¬ 
panied by an officer, with a letter from Marshal Sheremetrev to the grand 
vizir, proposing negotiations for a treaty of peaced 

Some hours elapsed, and no answer was returned. It was supposed that 
the bearers of the letter were put to death, or placed under arrest, when a 
second officer was despatched with a duplicate of the letter, and it was 
determined in a council of war that, should the vizir refuse to accept the 
proffered terms, an attempt should be made to break through the enemy’s 
ranks. With this view an intrenchment was rapidly formed, and the Rus¬ 
sians advanced within a hundred paces of the Turkish lines. A suspension 
of arms, however, was immediately proclaimed by the enemy, and negotia¬ 
tions were opened for a treaty. 

It would appear strange that the vizir should have consented to a cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities under such circumstances, when the Russians were cona- 
pletely at his mercy; but he was aware that the Russian troops in Moldavia 
had advanced to the Danube after reducing the town of Brabilow, and that 
another division of the general army was on its march from the frontiers 
of Poland. He, therefore, considered it advisable to avail himself of that 
opportunity to dictate to Peter the terms upon which he wished to terminate 
the campaign, knowing that if he postponed the treaty he would be compelled 
to renew the war against the whole force of the empire. The conditions he 
proposed were sufficiently humiliating. He demanded the restitution of 
Azov, the demohtion of the harbour of Taganrog, the renouncement of all 
further interference in the affairs of Poland and the Cossacks, a free passage 
for Charles back to his own country, and the withdrawal from the sea of 
Azov and the Black Sea. Peter subscribed to all these conditions, but re¬ 
fused to deliver up Prince Cantemir to the sultan, declaring that he would 
rather cede to the Turks the whole country as far as Kursk than violate his 
word. 

This treaty, however, did not satisfy the expectations of Charles; and, 
indeed, obtained for him scarcely any advantage. The only passage it con¬ 
tained which directly related to him was that which bound Peter to give him 
a safe return home, and to conclude a peace with him, if the terms could be 
agreed upon. He never ceased to importune the sultan to dismiss the vizir 
and make war upon Russia, until the Porte, wearied by his ungrateful and 
frantic complaints, at last recalled the pension allowed him, and sent him an 
order to leave the Turkish dominions. The sequel of that monarch’s career 
presents a series of acts that abundantly justify the suspicion that his mind 
was shattered by the reverses of fortune he had undergone; for, after remain¬ 
ing five years in Turkey, and venturing with a band of grooms and valets 
secretaries and cooks to make a stand against an army of janissaries, spahis 
and Tatars he fled in the disguise of a courier to his own kingdom, where he 


‘Bruce, who was in the battle of the Pruth asserts his belief that this negotiation was 
conducted without Peter’s knowledge ; and the JbtimoZ de JVerre le Grand afiudes to the 
transmission of the letter, but is silent as to the share Catherine took in the nfFnW There is 
no doubt, however, that the details of her interference are correct, and Peter afterwards annears 
to have confirmed them by his declaration at the coronation of the empress In 1723 that she 
tle^of thlPruth assistance to the empire in all times of danger, but particularly at the bat! 
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had not been seen during that long interval and where his death had for some 
time been currently believed in. 

The battle of the Pruth, so fatal in its results to Peter, was a very destruc¬ 
tive engagement. If the statements of the czar be correct, his army, on the 
first day of the engagement, consisted of 31,554 infantry, and 6,692 cavalry, 
and was reduced on the last day to 22,000 men, which would make his loss 
amount to 16,246. The loss sustained by the Turks was still greater in con¬ 
sequence of their irregular and scattered method of attack. But numerical 
details cannot always be relied upon, since they are frequently modified to 
suit the views of one party or the other. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the czar fought at an extraordinary disadvantage, and that the losses on 
both sides were dreadful. 

When the treaty was concluded, Peter returned into Russia, causing the 
fortresses of Samara and Kamenka to be demolished; but, as some unavoid¬ 
able delay occurred in the surrender of Azov and Taganrog, the sultan became 
dissatisfied, and Peter entered into a fresh treaty, by which he pledged him¬ 
self to evacuate Poland within three months; stipulating, however, that 
Charles, who was still intriguing with the Divan, should be required imme¬ 
diately to withdraw from Turkey. The fatigues of the campaign required 
repose; and Peter, who had suffered considerably by ill health, rested for 
some time at Carlsbad for the benefit of the waters. 

■^en Peter returned to St. Petersburg, he again solemnised his wedding 
with the czarina, and held a festival in that city which was remarkable for 
its pomp and the expression it drew forth of the popular confidence. But 
this was only the prelude to fresh labours. He renewed his plans for the 
improvement of the country, laid down a number of new roads, cut several 
canals, enlarged his navy, and encouraged the erection of more substantial 
dwellings in the new city. His ultimate design of establishing St. Petersburg 
as the capital of the empire now gradually developed itself; and the first 
open measure he adopted towards the accomplishment of that object was 
the removal of the senate from Moscow. The commercial advantages the 
people had already gained through their communication with the Baltic had 
reconciled them to the change, and the opposition with which the return 
had been originally received was now considerably relaxed. _ But much 
remained yet to be done before the prosperity of the new capital could be 
secured. Resistance from without was more to be apprehended than remon¬ 
strances at home; and Peter was not slow to act upon the necessity of cir¬ 
cumstances. 


WAK WITH SWEDEN (1714 A.D.) 

The possession of Pomerania, the most northerly of the German provinces, 
was necessary to the projects of the czar, who desired as much to humiliate 
the king of Sweden as to secure the safety of his establishment on the embou¬ 
chure of the Neva. Pomerania, which lies north and south between the Baltic 
and Mecklenburg, had passed through the hands of several masters, and had 
at last been ceded to Gustavus Adolphus in the Thirty Years’ War. In order 
to render his design more certain, Peter entered into a league with the electors 
of Brandenburg and Hanover, and the king of Denmark, drawing up the 
articles himself, and the details of the necessary operations. _ Stralsund w^ 
first blockaded, and the allied forces proceeded along the Wismar road, fol¬ 
lowed at a distance by the Swedish troops under the command of Count 
Stenbock, who, coming up with the Danish and Saxon divisions before the 
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Russians had time to join them, completely routed them in a few hours. This 
slight check to their progress was soon repaired by a victory obtained by 
Peter over Stenbock (whose march was signalised by disgraceful excesses), 
in the little town of Altona, close to Hamburg, which he reduced to ashes. 

The Russian army went into quarters for the winter, and the campaign was 
again renewed with vigour in the following year, when Stenbock was com¬ 
pelled to abandon the town of Tenningen, into which he had obtained entrance 
by the intrigues _ of Baron Gortz, one of the most crafty and unprincipled 
diplomatists of his age. Stenbock and eleven thousand Swedes surrendered 
themselves prisoners of war, and although the ransom demanded for the 
liberation of that general was only 8,000 imperial crowns, he was suffered to 
linger in the dungeons of Copenhagen until, the day of his death. Nearly the 
whole of Pomerania was overrun and partitioned amongst the allies, scarcely 
a place remaining m the possession of Sweden except Stralsund, the siege of 
which Peter confided to Menshikov, while he returned to St. Petersburg to 
make preparations for a descent upon Helsingfors in the gulf of Finland. His 
operations along the whole line of that coast were equally successful. He 
soon mastered Bergo and Abo, the capital; and, transferring to St. Peters¬ 
burg from the latter town a magnificent library, he raised a building for its 
reception, which still remains a witness to his enterprise and the spirit of 
improvement which seemed to preside over all his actions. 





A Naval Victory; Peter’s Triumph 

But the Swedes, viewing the encroachments of the czar in Finland with 

nnn^ow’/^Ki “^ans to arrest his progress, fitted out a 

considerable squadron to cruise in the gulf. The czar, however, was ready 

Sand of ffid “whet*” Kronstadt, fell in with them close to Z 

islana ot Aland, where, after a severe engagement, he destroyed several of 

t^h- the admiral prisoner. The consternation which the 

fimbM fa ^ Stocbhota 

on this occasion was an ovation of more 

than ordmajy imgnificence. The czarina had just given birth to a daughter- 
and, upon ks tnumphal entry, Peter instituted the order of St. Catherme to 
commemorate^^ sense of her devotion and magnanimity The gallevs of tho 

notfaU to hi,™ due ““I PK««dent could 

to oppression and the right of the stron?hnnH^ accustomed 

ing of emulationfand in LSSv “ g^nerat- 

slavery, thm a code of the wisest lats coufd ha?e iSSSd 

knoTO r*! 

had m a few years changed the whole character of^o^?it ^^.tions 

tamments, upon a large scale diffused amono-L^ enter- 
pleasures that had beeu hithirto uukuowa L t£°^b“ 
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given in the palace of the czar, to which all classes of persons were invited, 
and at which the different ranks were appropriately divided at separate tables, 
the czar passing from table to table, freely conversing with his subjects on 
matters connected with their particular trade or occupations. Civilisation 
was thus promoted in detail, and insinuated in the most agreeable shape into 
the domestic usages of the citizens. 


PETEE AT THE HEIGHT OP POWER 

But while amusements occupied a part of the czar’s time, he was not 
forgetful of the more important affairs that demanded consideration. The 
necessity of establishing a naval force had always been apparent, and his 
recent victories over the Swedes sufficiently testified the facility with which 
it might be rendered available for the ulterior projects which the extension 
and security of the empire required. He accordingly devoted much care to 
the subject, and in an incredibly short period was master of so large a fleet 
that he contemplated a descent upon Sweden, and even calculated upon the 
possibility of entering Stockholm. Besides a variety of galleys and other 
vessels, he built fifty ships of war, which were all ready for sea within a twelve- 
month. 

The discovery of some large peculations amongst the ministers and several 
favourites of the court Just at this Juncture directed the czar’s proceedings, 
for a short time, into an unexpected channel. It appeared that Menshikov, 
Apraxin, and others who held high offices of trust and responsibility had, 
either by themselves or through their servants, embezzled a part of the finances 
of the empire; that the revenues were consequently in-a state of confusion, 
that trade was greatly deranged, and that the payments to the army had 
been made very irregularly. The ministers, availing themselves of the new 
outlet for commerce, had monopolised its chief advantages; and the Dutch 
merchants complained bitterly of a system by which they were deprived of 
the greater part of their profits. Peter at once established an inquisition 
into the facts, and proceeded to act with the utmost rigour. He felt that 
the prosperity of his new capital depended mainly upon the justice with 
which its affairs were administered, and that its geographical position, which 
afforded it so complete a command of maritime resources, must cease to 
attract a foreign trade unless its fiscal officers possessed the confidence of the 
merchants. Menshikov and the rest pleaded that they had been engaged 
abroad in the service of the country, and could not be aware of the malprac¬ 
tices of their pryants. The czar admitted that their plea was in some mea¬ 
sure founded in justice; but, resolved to make an example, he confiscated the 
greater part of the property of those whose agents were proved to be guilty. 
The estates of the remainder were wholly forfeited; some individuals were 
sentenced to the knout, and others were banished to Siberia. This measure 
was loudly called for by the necessities of the case, and the inflexible honesty 
of the sovereign was never exercised with a more beneficial result. 

The unhappy wife of Alexis, who had been treated by her husband with 
the most cruel neglect, expired in a few’ days after having given birth to a 
son, whose fortunes she committed to the guardianship of the czar. The 
court was plunged into deep affliction by this melancholy circumstance, and 
the czar in particular exhibited profound grief. But the birth of a prince to 
the czarina converted their mournmg into congratulations, and the most 
extravagant festivities were held in honour of the event. 

St. Petersburg had now gradually become the capital of Russia. Foreign 
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mercliandise imported at Archangel was prohibited from being sent to Mos¬ 
cow, and was consequently transmitted to St. Petersburg, which was the resi¬ 
dence of the court, of the principal nobility, and of all the ambassadors from 
other poweis, including at this period two from the East. The rapidity with 
which its prosperity advanced was unparalleled. Its manufactures increased 
with its external trade, and it soon assumed a rank equal to that of some 
of the most important cities in Europe. The fame and power of Peter were 
attaining their utmost height. Livonia, Esthonia, Karelia, Ingria, and nearly 
the whole of Finland were now annexed to the Russian Empire. He had 
established outlets to the sea by which he could communicate in security with 
civilised Europe; and within his own territories he had created new estab¬ 
lishments adapted to the various departments of industry, to the army, the 
navy, and the laws. Prince Galitzin occupied Finland with a disciplined 
army; generals Bruce and Bauer had the command of thirty thousand Rus¬ 
sians, who were scattered through Poland; Marshal Sheremetrev lay in 
Pornerania with a large force; Weimar had surrendered by capitulation, and 
au the sovereigns of the north were either his allies or his instruments. The 
dream of Russian aggrandisement appeared now to be realised almost in full 
by the sleepless activity and fertile genius of the czar. It was not surpris¬ 
ing, therefore, that the people of Stockholm daily expected that he would 
appear before their gates, and, taking advantage of the disasters of their 
tugitive monarch, reduce Sweden to subjection, as he had previously laid 
waste the provinces that separated him from the coast of the Baltic Sea on 
f ® Black Sea on the other. He was master of both shores 

01 the gulf of Finland, and the possession of Sweden would have given him 
the entire conmand of the Baltic and the gulf of Bothnia, over which, even 
M it was, his flag ranged m freedom. But Peter was too politic to attempt 
at this juncture so enormous an extension of power. He was aware of tL 
jealousies which such a disposition must have excited in Germany and Poland 
and he wisely contented himself with the acquisitions he had already secured' 
suffering the headstrong Charles to bring his kingdom into greater ieonardv' 
m^he hope, probably, that .t naght ultimately faS to pieces ly its oC wS- 

At this crisis of affairs the unprincipled Gortz endeavoured to effect i 
union between the two monarchs; and negotiation+? f u- + 
view, were actually commenced, and St ^ “ 

decisive couclusion but for events which iiTOrted the attenSojlf 
erergus into other chanuek G6rta has beei blTed for ptoShrft&Jtv 
of reconciliation, and accused of desiring to nccnmniioii ng tnis treaty 

variety of results, such as the reStiL of 
crown of Poland to Stanislaus, the dethroneLnro “the kSj 
and, by a conspiracy against the duke of Orleans the red^Sfon 
under a Spanish regency. It is verv nmhnhlA ® France 

have contemplated some of these projects that^hP^m^Kf* w might 

from the combined armies of the two northern anticipated 

the advancement of Alberoni and thThrSghS^^^^^ 
the cession of Pomerania and the recognition of ^^-^^^lated upon 

of Charles XII, he was justified in seeSg an adviser 

have greatlv benefited his TYI^JCsfo-n i 9^. which must in any case 



if he looked beyondand 
design was not, on that account, the less loRW of ®°^*“igoncies, the 
had the effect of openly confirming the dispoeitioL ot IetoTtowarfe s3 “ 
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tlie czar declaring that he did not enter into war for the sake of glory, but for 
th.e good of the empire, and that he had no desire to exhibit any feelings of 
a-nirnosity against an enemy whom he had deprived of the power of doing 
mischief; Whatever faults may be charged upon Gortz — and there is no 
<io\i'bt that they were numerous enough — history must pronounce his conduct 
upon this occasion to have been guided by a sagacious policy. 

Peter’s second bxjeopean tour (1717 a.d.) 

Satisfied with the circumstances of the empire, and anxious to improve 
liis knowledge of other nations, Peter now resolved to undertake a second 
tour through Europe. His first tour had been limited to practical inquiries 
into the useful arts; but his second was mainly addressed to an examination 
of the political systems of the European cabinets. When he first left his 
own country to acquire information abroad, he was young, ardent, unin- 
structed, and undistinguished; but now he had achieved a name that was 
famous all over the world, and he was regarded, with justice, as one of the 
naost extraordinary persons of the age. During the nineteen years that had 
elapsed, in the interval, he had strengthened and enlarged his dominions, 
had traversed and subjugated many provinces, had succeeded in accomplish¬ 
ing the great purposes of his wise ambition, and had experienced amidst the 
splendid triumphs of his career some serious reverses, from which such a 
raind as his could not fail to extract useful admonitions. He went forth, 
followed by the gratitude of Russia, to improve his knowledge of the means 
by which he could contribute still more largely to her prosperity. The czarina 
accompanied him upon this journey, but being in her third pregnancy she 
rested for a short time at Schwerin, whence she soon afterwards set out to 
rej oin her husband in Holland. On her way, however, she was again taken 
ill, and delivered at Wesel of a prince, who died on the following day. This 
event, it appears, did not delay her intention of meeting her husband in Hol¬ 
land, as we find that in ten days afterwards she arrived in Amsterdam. 

In the meantime Peter had visited Stralsund, Mecklenburg, Hamburg, 
and Pyrmont, and subsequently proceeded to Copenhagen, where he was 
received with great distinction by the king of Denmark. On this occasion, 
a squadron of British ships, under the command of Sir John Norris, and a 
squadron of Dutch ships, commanded by Rear-Admiral Grave, arrived at 
Copenhagen; and, it being understood that a Swedish fleet was out at sea, 
■the four armaments, Russian, Danish, Dutch, and English, united under the 
standard of the czar, and put out to sea. Not falling in with the Swedes, 
■who had secured their safety in Karlskrona, the fleets separated, and Peter, 
taking leave of the court of Denmark, proceeded to Hamburg. This incident 
was always referred to by Peter as one of the most gratifying circumstances 
of his life, and even his proudest victories appeared to afford him less pleasure 
than the recollection of the moment when he raised his flag as commander- 
in-cliief of the united fleets. 

Erom Hamburg he continued his route to Lubeck, and had a private 
interview with the king of Prussia at Havelberg, whence he returned by the 
Elbe to Hamburg. The anecdotes of his journey that have been preserved 
in a variety of personal memoirs are all calculated to show the simplicity of his 
manners and his natural aversion to parade and ceremony. At Nimeguen, 
where he arrived late at night in a common postchaise, accompanied by only 
two attendants, he is said to have supped upon poached eggs and a little 
bread and cheese, for which the landlord charged 100 ducats the next morn- 

H. "W. — VOL. XVII. IT 
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from the estimate which posterity will make of his faults and merits. Lou- 
viUe,^ who was attached to the court, describes him thus; 

“His deportment is full of dignity and confidence, as becomes an abso¬ 
lute master. He has large and bright eyes, with a penetrating and occasion¬ 
ally stern glance. His motions, which are abrupt and h^ty, betray the 
violence of his passions and the impetuosity of his disposition; his orders 
succeed each other rapidly and imperiously; he dismisses with a word, with 
a sign, without allowing himself to be thwarted by time, place, or circum¬ 
stance, now and then forgetting even the rules of decorum; yet with the 
regent and the young king he maintains his state, and regulates all his move¬ 
ments according to the points of a strict and proud etiquette. For the rest, 
the court discovered in him more great qualities than bad ones; it considered 
his faults to be merely trivial and superficial. It remarked that he was usu¬ 
ally sober, and that he gave way only now and then to excessive intemper¬ 
ance; that, regular in his habits of living, he always went to bed at nine 
o’clock, rose at four, and was never for a moment unemployed; and, accord¬ 
ingly, that he was well-informed, and seemed to have a better knowledge of 
naval affairs and fortification than any man in France.” The writers of that 
period, who possessed the best opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
his movements, speak in terms of admiration of the experienced glance and 
skilful hand with which he selected the objects most worthy of admiration, 
and of the avidity with which he examined the studios of the ptists, the 
manufactories, and the museums. The searching questions which _ he put 
to learned men afforded sufficient proof, they observe, of the sagacity of a 
capacious mind, which was as prompt to acquire knowledge as it was eager 
to learn. 

■ The journey of the czar through France, to rejoin the czarina at Amster¬ 
dam, was distinguished by the same insatiable love of inquiry. Sometimes 
he used to alight from his carriage, and wander into the fields to converse 
with the husbandmen, taking notes of their observations, which he treasured 
up for future use. The improvement of his empire was always present 
to his thoughts, and he never suffered an occasion to pass away, how¬ 
ever trivial, from which he could extract a practical hint, without turning 
it to account. His activity appeared to be incapable of fatigue. From 
Anpterdam, apompanied by Catherine, he passed on to Prussia. Upon his 
amval at Berlin he went at once to a private lodging; but the king sending 
his master of the ceremonies to attend upon him, the czar informed that officer 
that he would wait upon his majesty the next day at noon. Two hours before 
the time, a magnificent cortege of royal carriages appeared before the door 
of the czar’s lodging; but when noon arrived, they were informed that the 
czar was already with the king. He had gone out by a private way, to avoid 
the magnificence which he regarded as an impediment to action. 

The character of Frederick of Prussia was distinguished by the same blunt, 
persevering, military qualities which belonged to that of Peter, He lived 
plainly, dressed like a common soldier, was extremely abstemious, and exhib¬ 
ited in his habits even a needless severity of discipline. The meeting, there¬ 
fore, between sovereigns who so closely resembled each other in ^their tastes, 
who were equally self-devoted to the good of their people, and equally uncor¬ 
rupted by the pomp and temptations of power, was a spectacle such as his¬ 
tory rarely presents. The czarina was worthy of entering into the scene, for 
she was the only female sovereign in Europe who could share, without shrink¬ 
ing, the toils and difficulties of their career. Voltaire remarks that if Charles 
XII had been admitted to the group, four crowned heads would have been 
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seen together, surrounded by less luxury than a German bishop or a Homan 
cardinal. 

But, while Peter, Catherine, and Frederick entertained an utter contempt 
for ostentatious display, the fashion of the court, which was probably directed 
by the queen, rendered it necessary that the illustrious visitors should be 
treated with a show of grandeur and parade which they despised. They 
were entertained in a costly style at the palace; and their manners did not 
fail to excite the sarcasms and gossip of the courtiers, who were incapable 
of comprehending the real dignity of their character, and who were disap¬ 
pointed to find in the czar and czarina of Russia a couple of plain, rough, and, 
agreeably to their notions, vulgar persons. The particulars of this visit to 
the court of Prussia are minutely commemorated in the loose and satirical 
memoirs of the day; while the visits to Paris, Amsterdam, and London are 
recorded, without a single exception, in a spirit of grave admiration, that 
exhibits a curious contrast to the flippant tracasseries of Berlin. 

Amongst the most pert and lively writers who chronicled the visit and 
caricatured the czar and his simple train of followers, is the markgrafin von 
Bayreuth. She gives a very amusing account in her memoirs of the reception 
at court; and says that when Peter approached to embrace the queen, her 
majesty looked as if she would rather be excused. Their majesties were 
attended, she informs us, by a whole train of what were called ladies, as part 
of their suite, consisting chiefly of young German women, who performed 
the part of ladies’ maids, chamber-maids, cook-maids, and washerwomen; 
almost every one of whom had a richly clothed child in her arms. The 
queen, it is added, refused to salute these creatures. At table the czar was 
seized with one of his convulsive fits, at a moment when he happened to have 
a knife in his hand, and the queen was so frightened that she attempted to 
leave the table; but Peter told her not to be uneasy, assuring her that he 
would do her no harm. On another occasion, he caught her by the hand 
with such force that she was obliged to desire him to be more respectful; on 
which he burst out into a loud fit of laughter, and said that she was much 
more delicate than his Catherine. But the most entertaining part of the 
whole is a sketch of the personal appearance of the uncultivated sovereigns. 
“ The czarina,” says the markgrafin, “ is short and lusty, remarkably coarse, 
and without grace or animation. One needs only see her to be satisfied of 
her low birth. At the first blush one would take her for a German actress. 
Her clothes looked as if bought at a doll-shop, everything was so old-fashioned 
and so bedecked with silver and tinsel. She was decorated with a dozen 
orders, portraits of saints, and relics, which occasioned such a clatter that 
when she walked one would suppose an ass with bells was approaching. 
The czar, on the contrary, is tall and well made. His countenance is hand¬ 
some; but there is something in it so rude that it inspires one with dread. 
He was dressed like a seaman, in a frock, without lace or ornament.” The 
spirit of the tiring-woman shines through the whole of this saucy and super¬ 
ficial description. The markgrafin took the measure of the illustrious visitors 
as she would of her lady’s robe — colour, spangles, and shape. It never 
occurred to her that, in the little coarse woman who looked so like a German 
actress, she saw the heroine of the Pruth; and that the rude seaman who 
frightened the queen was the man who, amidst ignorant wonder and supersti¬ 
tious resistance, laid the foundations of the most gigantic empire that the 
world has ever seen! But the circumstances under which the markgrafin 
obtained her impressions were unfavourable to the formation of a just opin¬ 
ion, or, indeed, of any opinion at all. She was only eight years of age when 
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Sue saw Peter and Catherine, although she had arrived at a mature age when 
she wrote her memoirs. She retained no more than the silly whispers and 
j^ts of the ante-chamber. She noted down what she heard rather than what 
she thought; but it serves to show very clearly the sort of atmosphere in 
u-u eccentric Frederick moved, and the courtly weaknesses against 
which, in his own person, he must have been compelled to sustain a continual 
warfare. 

9^^ Peter’s return through Holland, he purchased a variety of pictures of 
the Dutm and Flemish schools, several zoological, entomological, and anato¬ 
mical cabmets, and a large collection of books. With the treasures thus 
accumulated he laid the foundation of the imperial Academy of Sciences, the 
plan of which he drew up himself. He would probably have lingered longer 
m those countries, but for the intelligence which he received concerning the 
conduct of his son Alexis, which mduced him to hasten to St. Petersburg 
mder the agitation of bitter feelings, in which the natural dispositions of the 
laitiiBr w6rG drEwn into direct 'collision with, the duty of the sovereign.^ 

THE CZAREVITCH ALEXIS DISINHERITED (1718 A.D.) 

The czar ^ived at St. Petersburg from his foreign tour on the 21st of Octo- 
1717. Iwenty years before he had signalised his return from a first 
visit to civilised coimtries by the inhuman butchery of the strelitz. and now 
of Ms appalling evidence of the deep depravity 

Peter s early aversion to Eudoxia had a most deplorable influence on 
bore him in 1690. The dissensions between the father 
and the mother speedily diminished the father^s affection for Alexis. More^ 
^ labours prevented him from paying much attention to 
tD^e education of his son, Alexis at first grew up under female tuition, and then 
lell into the hands of some of the clergy, under whose guidance he dailv 
conceived a greater abhorrence for his father. This being observed by 
Peter, he put an end to the spiritual education, and appointed Menshikov 
superintendent of the prince's preceptors. • 

Menshikov was no friend to Alexis, and the latter had been early inspired 
by his mother with contempt and aversion for the favourite of his father. 
Jme tutors who were now placed about the prince were not able to eradicate 
the pr^udices impressed on his mind from his infancy, and now grown invet¬ 
erate; besides, he had an unconquerable dislike to them as foreigners. The 
futme sovereign of so vast an empire that was now reformed in all its parts 
and by prosperous wars stiU further enlarged; the heir of a throne whose 
possessor ruled oyer rnany millions of people, had been brought up from 
his birth as ^ designed for a Russian bishop; theology continued to be his 
favourite study. With a capacity for those sciences which are useful in gov- 
ernment, he discovered no inclination to them. Moreover, he addicted him¬ 
self early in life to drunkenness and other excesses. There were not want- 
mg ^ch as flattered his perverse dispositions, by representing to him that 
the Russian natmn was dissatisfied with his father, that it was impossible 
lor hm to be suffered long in his career of innovation, that even his life was 
not likely to hold out against so many fatigues, with many other things of 
a hke nature. ^ 

T conduct of Alexis, particularly his indolence and sloth, were highly 
displeasmg to Peter. Menshikov, from political motives, to preserve him- 
aelf and Catherine, was constantly employed in fanning the czar's resent- 
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ment, while the adherents of Alexis, on the other hand, seized every oppor¬ 
tunity to increase the aversion of the prince, who, from his very cradle, 
had never known what it was to love, and had only dreaded his father. 
Alexis at times even gave plain intimations that he would hereafter undo all 
that his father was so sedulously bringing about. Nay, when the latter, 
in 1711, appointed the prince regent during his absence, in the campaign 
of the Pruth, Alexis made it his fust business to alter many things in behalf 
of the clergy, so as clearly to evince in what school he had been brought up. 

The czar was in hopes of reforming his son by uniting him with a worthy 
consort; but even this attempt proved fruitless. The princess of Bnmswick- 
Wolfenbiittel, who was selected for his bride, and to whom Alexis was married 
at Torgau, in 1711, notwithstanding all her eminent qualities of mind and 
heart and her great beauty, could make no impression on him, and sank 
under the load of grief brought on by this unhappy connection, soon after 
giving birth to a prince, who was called by the name of his gran^ather, 
Peter (1715). By a continuance in his dissolute mode of life, by his bad 
behaviour towards his spouse, and his intercourse with persons who were noto¬ 
rious for their hatred of Peter and his reforms, Alexis seemed bent upon 
augmenting his father’s displeasure. 

Alter the death of the prhicess, Peter wrote his son a letter, the conclusion 
of which ran thus: “I will stdl wait awhUe, to see if you wUl amend; if not, 
know that I will deprive you of the succession, as a useless limb is cut off. 
Do not imagine I am only frightening you; nor would I have you rely on the 
title of being my eldest son; for since I do not spare my own life for the good 
of my country and the prosperity of my people, why should I spare yours? 
I shall rather commit them to a stranger deserving such a trust than to my 
own undeserving offspring.” 

At this very juncture the empress Catherine was delivered of a prince, 
who died in 1719. Whether the above letter disheartened Alexis, or whether 
it was imprudence or bad advice, he wrote to his father that he renoimced 
the crown, and all hopes of reigning. “ God is my witness,” said he, “ and 
I swear upon my soul, that I will never claim the succession; I commit my 
children into your hands, and for myself desire only a subsistence during 
life.” , 

His father wrote to him a second time. “I observe,” says he, “that 
aU you speak of in the letter is the succession, as if I stood in need of your 
consent. I have represented to you what grief your behaviour has given 
me for so many years, and not a word do you say of it; the exhortations of 
a father make no impression on you. I have brought myself to write to 
you once more; but for the last time. If you despise my counsels now I 
am living, what regard will be paid to them after my death? Though you 
may now mean not to violate your promises, yet those bushy beards will 
be able to wind you as they please, and force you to break your word. It 
is you those people rely on. You have no gratitude to him who gave you 
life. Since you have been of proper age, did you ever assist him in his 
labours? Do you not find fault with, do you not detest everything I do 
for the good of my people? I have all the reason in the world to believe that, 
if you survive me, you will overthrow all that I have been doing. Amend, 
make yourself worthy of the succession, or turn monk. Let me have your 
answer either in writing, or personally, or I will deal with you as a male¬ 
factor.” 

Though this letter was harsh, the prince might easily have answered that 
he would alter his behaviour; but he only acquainted his father, in a few 
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lines, that he would turn monk. This assurance did not appear natural; 
and it is something strange that the C25ar, going to travel, should leave behind 
him a son so obstinate, but this very jotu-ney proves that the czar was in no 
manner of apprehension of a conspiracy from his son. He went to see him 
before he set out for Germany and France; the prince being ill, or feigning to 
be so, received him in bed, and confirmed to him, by the most solemn oaths, 
that he would retire into a convent. The czar gave him six months for de- 
hberation, and set out with his consort. 

He had scarcely reached Copenhagen when he received advice (which 
was no more than he might well expect) that Alexis admitted into his presence 
only evil-minded persons, who humoured his discontent; on this the czar 
wrote to him that he must choose the convent or the throne, and, if he valued 
the succession, to come to him at Copenhagen. 

The prince’s^ confidants instilled into hnn a suspicion that it would be 
dangerous for him to put himself into the hands of a provoked father and 
a mother-in-law, without so much as one friend to advise with. He there- 
fore feigned that he was going to wait on his father at Copenhagen, but 
took the road to Vienna, and threw himseK on the protection of the emperor 
Charles VI, his brother-in-law, intending to continue at his court till the czar's 
death. 


This was an adventure something like that of Louis XI, who, whilst he 
was dauphin, withdrew from the court of Charles VII, his father, to the duke 
of Burgundy. _ Louis was, indeed, much more culpable than the czarevitch, 
by marrymg m^ direct opposition to his father, raising troops, and seeking 
refuge with a prince, his father’s natural enemy, and never returning to court 
not even at the king’s repeated entreaties. ' 

Alexis, on the contrary, had niarried purely in obedience to the czar’s 
order, and had not_revolted nor raised troops; neither, indeed, had he with¬ 
draw to a prince in anywise his father’s enemy; and, on the first letter he 
received from his father, he went and threw himself at his feet For Peter 
on receiving advice that his son had been at Vienna, and had removed 
thence to Naples, then belonging to the eniperor Charles VI, sent Romanzov, 
a captam of the guards, and Tolstoi, a privy-councillor, with a letter in his 
ovm hand, dated from Spa, the 21st of July, N.S. 1717. They found the 
prmce at Naples, in. the castle of St. Elmo, and delivered him the letter 
which was as follows: ' 


I write to you, and for the last time, to let you know that you 
had best comply with nay will, which Tolstoi and Romanzov will make known 
obedience, I assure you, and promise before God, that I 
wiU not pun^h you; so far from it, that if you return I will love you better 
man ever. But if you do not, by virtue of the power I have received from 
God as yoiu father, I pronounce against you my eternal curse; and as vour 
sovereign, I Msure you I shall find ways to punish vou; in which I hone 
as my cause is just, God wffl take it in hand, and assist me in revenging it 
Remember further that I never used compulsion with you. Was I under 
any obligation to leave you to your own option? Had I been for forcing you 
was not the power m_my hand? At a word, I should have been obeyed ’’ 
Relying on the faith thus solemnly given by a father and a sovereigii 
^exis returned to Russia. On the llth of February, 1717, N.S., he reacffl 
Moscow, where the czp then was, and had a long coAference in private S 
his father. A report immediately was spread through the city that a recon¬ 
ciliation had taken place between the father and son, and that everytlfing 
was forgotten; but the very next day the regiments of guards were Sered 
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under arms, and the great bell of Moscow tolled. The boyars and privy- 
coimcillors were summoned to the castle; the bishops, the archimandrites 
and two monks of the order of St. Basil, professors of divinity, met ia the 
cathedral. Alexis was carried into the castle before his father without a 
sword, and as a prisoner; he immediately prostrated himself, and with a flood 
of tears delivered to his father a writing, in which he acknowledged his crimes, 
declared himself unworthy of the succession, and asked only his life. The 
czar, raising him up, led him to a closet, where he put several questions to 
declarmg, that if he concealed anything relating to his escape, his head 
should answer for it. Afterwards the prince was brought back into the 
comcil-ch^ber, where the czar^s declaration, which had been drawn up 
beforehand, was publicly read. 

The father^ in this piece reproached his son with his manifold vices, his 
remissness in improving himself, his intimacy with the sticklers for ancient 
customs, his misbehaviour towards his consort: ^^He has,^^ says he, violated 
conjugal faith, taking up with a low-born wench whilst his wife was living.^' 
^exis might fairly have pleaded that in this kind of debauchery he came 
irnmeasurably short of his father^s example. He afterwards reproaches him 
with gomg to Vienna, and putting himself under the emperor's protection. 
^ says that Alexis had slandered his father, intimating to the emperor 
Charles VI that he was persecuted; and that a longer stay in Muscovy was 
dangerous, unless he renounced the succession; nay, that he went so far as 
to desire the emperor openly to defend him by force of arms.^ 


Death of the Czarevitch Alexis 

The proceedings against the czarevitch and his friends lasted for about 
half a year: they were begun in Moscow and continued in St. Petersburg; the 
cells of the fortress of the latter place were filled with prisoners, amongst 
whom were two members of the royal family — the czarevitch and Marie 
Alexievna; fresh persons were continually added to their number, denounced 
under the pressure of unbearable tortures. One of the differences between 
tte legal proceedings of that period and the present consists in the fact that, 
when we now have the evidence of a crime before us, we endeavour to dis¬ 
cover the persons guilty of it, whereas then they sought to find out whether 
someone had not done something criminal. 

In May a “declaration" or manifesto was issued setting forth the czare¬ 
vitch's crimes. His whole life was related in the manifesto; mention was 
made of his idleness m studying, his disobedience to his father's will, his ill 
treatment of his wife, and finally his flight and his apparent solicitation of 
the help of the German emperor and “the protection of an armed hand," — 
which was not at all clearly proved by the evidence. There was, however, 
no mention in the manifesto of the fact that he had been promised an uncon¬ 
ditional pardon and the permission to live at a distance with his beloved 
Euphrosyne. For all these offences, for his disobedience to his father, his 
treachery and dissimulation, the czarevitch and his “accomplices" were 
delivered up for judgment to the tribunal; but this tribunal was not an ordi¬ 
nary one: it was a special one, composed of persons named by Peter himself. 
Why wa^ such a departure made from the usual order of things? In matters 
of peculiar importance, when it happened that persons in proximity to the 
throne were to be judged, it was not unfrequent in western Europe that 
special, so-called supreme tribunals were named. But this custom always 
gave reason to suppose that the members of those supreme tribunals were only 
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chosen from amongst those who would be ready to fulfil the will of him who 
had named them. 

The committee appointed to judge the czarevitch consisted of 127 mem¬ 
bers of the clergy and laity; in the instructions given by the czar to the first 
ib was enjoined that they should act “without any hypocrisy or partiality”; 
in the instructions given to the laity the following was signified: “ I ask you 
in order that this matter may be truthfully accomplished, without seeking to 
flatter me; without any respect for persons, to act righteously, and not to 
destroy your souls and mine, so that our consciences may be pure at the 
terrible day of judgment, and our coimtry secure.” Such were the words 
that the czar addressed to the tribunal; they were fine in themselves, but 
their signification could not have been great, because the judges were not 
independent. The conceptions of the present time require that judges should 
not be afraid of being dismissed from their functions, of being deprived of 
the salaries accompanying these functions, and so on — then only can a judge 
be entirely impartial; but were the judges of the czarevitch and in general 
aU the judges of that time in such a position? They were all persons in the 
government service and entirely dependent on their chiefs; in the present 
case whom was it they risked displeasing? The czar himself! It was natural 
that they should try and read the czar’s will in the eyes of Menshikov, Tolstoi, 
and others of his intimates. 

On the 24th of June, 1718, the sentence of the supreme tribunal was pro¬ 
nounced. The clergy refused to pronounce sentence, but the laity xmani- 
mously decreed the penalty of death against the czarevitch. Execution, 
however, did not follow, but something far more terrible than a public death 
on the scaffold did — the czarevitch was tortured on the rack. In fact, during 
the_ last days of the sitting of the tribunal, he had been several times subjected 
to it, and he was even tortured after sentence had been passed upon him! All 
this was more than the feeble organism of the czarevitch could bear, and on the 
26th of J^une he died in a cell of the Petersburg fortress. Amongst the number 
of his friends and sharers in his flight many were executed, others banished to 
distant places, to monasteries and fortresses; amongst the latter was also 
the czarevna Marie Alexievna, who was sent to Schlusselburg. 

Suqh is one of the darkest episodes of the reign of Peter. The czarevitch 
Alexis could not have continued the work commenced by his father; he could 
not have succeeded him; he might have been judged, even condemned, if 
the tribimal (but an impartial tribunal) had found him guilty, and his head 
might have fallen at the hands of the public executioner like that of a crimiaal. 
But he was promised pardon if he would return, and having returned he was 
delivered up to the tribunal, he was judged by persons in whose impartiality it 
is impossible to beheve; finally he was tortured after sentence was pronoimced, 
when everywhere, even to the most insignificant of men and the greatest of 
crunmals, time is given to prepare for death. For these things history cannot 
forgive the czar. Upon contemporaries the judgment and death of the czare¬ 
vitch produced a deep impression. There were persons who admired the 
czar s decision to sacrifice his son to the welfare of the country and his great 
plans; they compared him to Brutus. But there were but few such persons 
and they for the greater part were foreigners and not Russians. The great¬ 
ness of Brutus and civic virtues in general did not powerfully move the hearts 
of our forefathers; but each of them felt that it was unnatural for a father to 
take away his son’s life! 

Temble rumours as to the details of the czarevitch’s death began to be 
current amongst the people; some said that he had been secretly poisoned^ " 
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others that he had been strangled, and yet others that the czar himself had 
cut off his head in the cell. AH these were fables, but fables which, however, 
may even now be met with in the works of many foreign authors and which 
also prove how powerfully the imagination of contemporaries was affected by 
this event and how much it was talked of. That noble quality of human 
nature — sympathy with sufferings even when they are deserved — made 
the czarevitch dearer stiU to his numerous partisans.. The idea that Peter 
had indeed been “ changed became stronger. The common people, the 
merchants, the clergy,_even distinguished persons, when they were not afraid 
of being overheard, said: “Would such a thing have been possible if he were 
the rightful czar — would he have killed his son and made the czarevna take 
the veil?”_ In some^more fanatical minds the idea became con&med that 
the czarevitch was alive and the name of the unfortunate young man became, 
as did in previous times the name of the czarevitch Dmitri, an ensign for im¬ 
postors and pretenders.^ 

DOMESTIC AEPAIBS 

The appalling episode we have just related was so far from engrossing 
the thoughts of the czar that it hardly interrupted the course of his ordinary 
occupations. Nay, as if to darken stUl more the tragic horrors of the year 
1718, by mingling with them the coarsest and most disgusting buffoonery, 
it was in that very year he instituted the crapulous burlesque of the Conclave. 
The occasion of it was this: During the czar’s visit to Paris, the doctors of 
the Sorbonne addressed him with the view of effecting a union between the 
Russo-Greek church and that of Rome, and they presented to him a memorial 
full of learned arguments against the schismatical tenets of his co-religionists. 
This memorial only gave great offence to the court of Rome, without pleasing 
either the emperor or the church of Russia. 

In this plan of reunion,” says Voltaire, “ there were some political matters 
which they did not understmd, and some points of controversy which they 
said they understood and which each party explained according to its humour. 
There was a question about the Holy Ghost, who, according to the Latins, 
proceeds from the Father and the Son; and according to the Greeks, at present, 
proceeds from the Father, through the Son, after having, for a long tune, 
proceeded from the Father only. They quoted St. Epiphanius, who says 
that ‘the Holy Ghost is not the Son’s brother, nor the Father’s grandson.’ 
But the czar, at leaving Paris, had other business than to explaii passages 
from St. Epiphanius; however, he received the Sorboime’s memorial with 
great affability. They also wrote to some Russian bishops, who returned a 
polite answer; but the greater number received the overture with indigna- 
tioh.” It was to dissipate the apprehensions of this reunion that, after 
expellmg the Jesuits from his dominions, he instituted the mock conclave, 
as he had previously set on foot other burlesque exhibitions, for the purpose 
of turning the office of patriarch into ridicule. 

There was at his court an old man named Sotov, an enormous drunkard, 
and a court-fool of long standing; he had taught the czar to write, and by this 
service imagined that he deserved the highest dignities. Peter promised to 
confer on him one of the most eminent in the Imown world: he created him 
kniaz papa, that is to say, prince-pope, with a salary of 2,000 roubles, and a 
palace at St. Petersburg, in the Tatar ward. Sotov was enthroned by buffoons; 
four fellows, who stammered, were appointed to harangue him on his exalta¬ 
tion; his mock holmess created a number of cardiaals, and rode in procession 
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city. “ Its hour is at hand/^ said they, ^'and it will be swallowed up, with all 
its inhabitants, by a tremendous inundation.” On hearing of this miracle of 
the tears, the treacherous construction which was put upon it, ana tne p^- 
turbation which it occasioned, Peter thought it necessary to m^en to tne 
spot. There, in the midst of the people, who were petrified with terror,^and 
of his tongue-tied court, he seized the miraculous ^image, and discovered its 
mechanism; the multitude were stupefied with a pious horror, but he opened 
their eyes by showing them, in those of the idol, the congealed oil, "^hich was 
melted by the flame of tapers inside, and then flowed drop by drop through 
openings artfully provided for the purpose. 

At a later period he did still more; the horrible execution of a young 
Russian by the priests was the cause. This unfortunate^ man had brought 
back from Germany a highly valuable knowledge of medicine, and had left 
there some superstitious prejudices. For this reason all his niotions were 
watched by the priests; and they at last caught up some thoughtless words 
against their sacred images. They immediately arrested, the regenerated 
young Russian, sentenced him without mercy, and put him to a torturing 
death. But this individual evil produced a general good. ^ Indignant at their 
cruelty, Peter deprived the clergy of the right of condemning to death. The 
priests lost a jurisdiction which they alleged they had possessed for seven cen¬ 
turies, from the time of Vladimir the Great, and thus the source of their power 
was forever annihilated by this execrable abuse of it. 

It was particularly in that sanguinary year, so fatal to the last hope which 
the old Russians placed in his successor, that Peter seemed in haste to sever 
them from their ancient customs, by giving an entirely new form to the admin¬ 
istration of his empire. As far back as 1711, he had already replaced the old 
supreme court of the boyars by a senate, a sovereign coxmcil, into which 
merit and services might obtain admission, independent of noble origin. Sub¬ 
sequently, and every year, other changes had been effected. ^Thus, in 1717, 
he brought from France, along with a commercial treaty, the institution of a 
general police. But, in 1718, instead of the old prikaz, he substituted, at one 
stroke, colleges for foreign affairs, naval affairs, finance, justice, and com¬ 
merce, and fixed, by a general regulation, and with the utmost minuteness, 
the functions and privileges of each of them. 

At the same time, when capable Russians were not to be found, he 
appointed his Swedish prisoners, and the most eminent of the foreigners, to 
fill these administrative and judicial situations. He was careful to give the 
highest offices to natives, and the second to foreigners, that the native officers 
might support, against the pride and jealousy of their countrymen, these for¬ 
eigners who served them as instructors and guides. For the purpose of form¬ 
ing his young nobles for the service of the state, he adjoined a considerable 
number of them to each college; and there merit alone could raise them from 
the lowest stations to the first rank. 


RENEWED HOSTILITIES WITH SWEDEN (1719-1721 A.D.) 

The death of Charles XII was immediately followed by a revolution in 
Sweden. His sister Ulrica Eleonora, who was married to the crown prince of 
Hesse-Cassel, succeeded him on the throne; but the constitution was changed, 
the despotic authority of the crown was reduced to a mere shadow, and the 
queen and her husband became the tools of an oligarchy who usurped all the 
powers of the state. The czar and the new queen mutually protested their 
desire for peace; but Peter at the same time announced to the Swedish plen- 
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ipotentiaries that, if the propositions he had made were not accepted within 
two months, he would march forty thousand men into Sweden to expedite 
the negotiations. 

A project for the pacification of the north, the very opposite from that 
conceived by Gortz, was formed by the diet of Brunswick. The concocters 
of this scheme started from the principle that the German possessions of Swe¬ 
den were more onerous than profitable to that power, as the occasions of 
interminable wars. It was resolved, therefore, that they should be aban¬ 
doned to the powers that had conquered them; but as it was reasonable that 
the new possessors should purchase the ratification of their titles by some 
services to the common cause, they were required to aid Sweden in recover¬ 
ing possession of Finland and of Livonia, the granary of that kingdom. Of 
aU the czar’s conquests nothing was to be left to him but St. PetersWg, Kron¬ 
stadt, and Narva; and, if he refused to assent to this arrangement, aU the 
contracting powers were to unite their forces and compel bim to submit. 
This was one of those brilliant and chimerical schemes with which diplomatists 
sometimes allow their minds to be so dazzled as not to be convinced of their 
impracticability until after a lavish waste of blood. 

Whilst the allies were in imagination depriving Peter of his conquests, 
Siniavin, his admiral, took from the Swedes two ships of the line and a brig¬ 
antine, which were carrying corn to Stockholm. The queen of Sweden, 
however, encouraged by the promises made her by Lord Carteret, the ambas¬ 
sador of George I, intimated to the czar that she would break off the con¬ 
ferences at Aland if he did not consent to restore aU the provinces he had 
conquered. By way of reply, Peter went in June, 1719, with a fleet „of 30 
ships, 150 galleys, and 300 barges, carrying in all 40,000 men, to Aland, 
took up his station for a while under the cliffs of the island of Lameland, 
and sent Apraxin to ravage the wastes on the right of Stockholm, whilst 
Lessy destroyed everything on the left of the city. North and south Telge, 
Nykoping, Norkoping, Osthammer, and Oregrund, together with two sTufl.)! 
towns, were burned, besides 150 noble mansions, 43 mills, 1,360 villages, 
21 copper, iron, and tile works — among the iron works one was worth 
300,000 dollars; 100,000 cattle were slaughtered, and 80,000 bars of iron 
thrown into the sea. The mines were blown up and the woods set on fire, 
and Stockholm itself was seriously threatened. Meanwhile, the E-ngliali 
fleet under Admiral Norris again entered the Baltic. Peter sent a message 
to the English admiral asking peremptorily whether he came only as a friend 
to Sweden or as an enemy to Russia. The admiral’s answer was that as 
yet he had no positive orders. This equivocal reply did not hinder Peter 
from keeping the sea, and incessantly harassing the Swedes before the eyes 
of their naval allies. 

The Swedish oligarchs and their mock king ^ had reckoned in vain upon 
the intercession of the English ambassador, and the aid of the admiral and 
his fleet. Carteret was not even listened to by Peter, and Admiral Norris 
did not venture to attack the Russians, because he knew that the English 
nation was dissatisfied with the politics of their king and of his ministers, 
who favoured his Hanoverian plans. The Swedes were at length obligea 
to acquiesce in the Russiah demands; negotiations for peace were again com¬ 
menced in Nystad at the end of the year 1720, but their conclusion was 
only brought about at the close of the following year by the exercise of some 
further cruelties on the part of the Russians. The Swedes had demanded a 


* Uliioa had ceded the crown to her liushand. 
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cessation of hostilities during the whole time in which the negotiations were 
pending, but Peter only granted it till May, 1721, m order to compel the 
council of state to come to a resolution by that time; and as they still pro¬ 
crastinated, the whole coast of Sweden was again plundered and devastated 

in the month of June. , ^ -n v i n 4 . 

The Russian incendiaries landed in sight of the English, whose fleet 
under Admiral Norris, still continued in the Baltic, but did not venture to 
lend any assistance to the Swedes. The whole coast, from Gene as far as 
XJmea, was ravaged; four small towns, nineteen villages, eighty nobles and 
five hundred peasants^ houses burned; twelve iron-works anR eight saw¬ 
mills destroyed; six galleys and other ships carried away. Peter s pleni¬ 
potentiaries at last prevailed — for he so jocularly called his soldiers and 
sailors who were committing such horrible destruction in Sweden. Negoti¬ 
ations were again opened in Nystad, a small town in Finland, and the war 
of twenty-one years was closed by a peace dictated by the conquering 

The provinces ceded to Russia by the Peace of Nystad (Septenmer 10th, 
1721) were Livonia, Esthonia, and Karelia, together with Viborg, Kexholm, 
and the island of Osel; on the other hand, Peter restored Finland, with the 
exception of Viborg and Kexholm, and promised to pay two millions of 
dollars, but in the first years of the peace scarcely paid off half a million. 

From this time forward, the despotic sway and military oppression of 
Russia became the dread of all neighbouring countries and people. All 
contributed to the external greatness and splendour of the ruler of a bar¬ 
barous but powerful race of Slavs, whom he constrained to adopt the vest¬ 
ments of civilisation. The czar commanded in Poland and Scandinavia, 
where weak or wicked governments were constantly in dread from the dis¬ 
content of the people. He also gained an influence in Germany, which iflti- 
mately caused no small anxiety to the emperor and the empire. The Russian 
minister Bestuzhev played the chief part in Sweden in all political affairs, 
sometimes by counsel and sometimes by threats, sometimes by naediation 
and sometimes by commands. Bestuzhev was powerful in the Swedish coun¬ 
cil, and at the same time, in compliance with the wishes of his master, allured 
artists, artisans, workmen, and aU those who had been deprived of occupa¬ 
tion or ruined by the late inroads of the Russians, to remove with their 
tools, manufactures, and trades to Russia. Peter employed these people 
in all parts of his empire to raise up manufactories, to originate trades, 
and to set mines and iron-works in action. 

The Russian minister spoke in a no less commanding tone in Copen¬ 
hagen than in Sweden, for Denmark was also frightened by Peter’s threats 
to adopt and second the cause of the duke of Holstein. The duke was detained 
in Russia by repeated promises, of whose fulfilment there was little prospect. 
The Poles, through Russian mediation, were at length reconciled to their 
king, and the Russians not only kept firm possession of Courland, btit remained 
in Poland itself, under the pretence of preserving the peace of the country. 
Peter, nevertheless, in his negotiations with Gortz and Charles XII, had 
showed himself well inclined to sacrifice King Augustus to his plans; but 
this scheme was frustrated by the death of Charles. 





■ 




PETER AS ADMINISTRATOR 

Peter had now achieved a prodigious amount of external and internal 
power; yet the original nucleus of it all was nothing more than fifty young 
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companions in debauchery, whom he transformed into soldiers, and the 
remains of a sailing-boat, which had been left forgotten in a magazine. In 
twenty-five years this seed, nursed by a skilful and vigorous hand, had, 
on the one part, produced two hundred thousand men, divided into fifty-five 
regiments, and cantoned, with three hundred field pieces, in permanent 
quarters; a body of engineers, and, particularly, of formidable artillery-men; 
and fourteen thousand pieces of cannon, deposited in a great central estab¬ 
lishment, in the fortresses, and three military magazines on the frontiers of 
the three chief national enemies, the Turks, the Poles, and the Swedes. 
On the other hand, from the relics of the sailing boat had arisen thirty ships 
of the line, a proportionate number of frigates and smaller vessels of war, 
two hundred galleys with sails and oars, and a multitude of experienced 
mariners. 

But with what treasures did Peter undertake the moral and physical 
transformation of such an extensive empire? We behold an entire land 
metamorphosed, cities containing a hundred thousand souls, ports, canals, 
and establishments of ah kinds, created; thousands of skilful Europeans 
attracted, maintained and rewarded; several fleets built, and others purchased; 
a permanent army of a hundred and twenty thousand men, trained, equipped, 
provided with every species of arms and ammunition, and several times 
renewed; subsidies of men and money given to Poland; and four wars under¬ 
taken. One of these wars spread over half of Europe and when it lasted 
twenty-one years the treasury from which it was fed still remained full. 
And Peter, whose revenues on his accession did not exceed a few hundred 
thousand pounds, declared to Munich that he could have carried on the war 
for twenty-one years longer without contracting any debt. 

Will order and economy be sufficient to account for these phenomena? 
We must, doubtless, admire them in the czar, who refused himself every 
superfluity at the same time that he spared nothing for the improvement of 
his empire. Much must have been gained when, after having wrested the 
indirect taxes from the boyars, who were at once civil, military, and finannial 
managers, and from those to whom the boyars sold in portions the collecting 
of them, Peter, in imitation of Holland, entrusted the finances to committees 
composed of select merchants. We may also feel less surprised at the increase 
of his revenue, after we have seen him subjecting to taxation the clergy as 
well as the laity; suppressing a number of monasteries, by forbidduig mon¬ 
astic vows to be taken before the age of fifty; and uniting their estates to the 
domains of the crown, which were swelled by confiscations, by the reversion 
of his brother Ivan’s appanage, and by his conquests from the Swedes. 

We must remark, at the same time, that he had opened his states to foreign 
commerce and to the treasures of Europe, which were carried thither to be 
exchanged for the many raw materials which had hitherto remained valueless; 
we must consider the augmentation of revenue which necessarily ensued, and 
the possibility of requiring to be paid in money a multitude of taxes which 
had previously been paid in kind. Thus, in place of quotas of provisions, 
which were brought from great distances and were highly oppressive to the 
people, he substituted a tax; and the sum raised was applied to the payment 
of contractors. It is true' that even under this new system the state was 
shamefully robbed; for the nobles contrived in secret to get the contracts into 
their own hands, in order to fatten upon the blood of the people; but Peter 
at length perceived them; the evil betrayed itself by its own enormity. The 
czar then created commissions of inquiry, passed whole days in them, and, 
during several years, keeping these great peculators always in sight, made 
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t.Vi pjTr) disgorge by fines and confiscations, and punished them by the knout, 
the halter, and the axe. 

To this superintendence by the head of the state, which, subsequently to 
1715, the contraction of the war within a narrower circle allowed nun to exert, 
let us add the increase of salary to the collectors, which deprived them_ of ail 
pretext for misconduct. Nor must it be forgotten that most of the stipends 
were paid in kind; and that, for several years, the war, being carried on out of 
the empire, supplied its own wants. It must be observed, too, that the cities 
and provinces in which the troops were afterwards quartered furnish^ their 
pay on the spot, by which the charge of discount was saved; and that the 
measures which they adopted for their subsistence appear to have been muni¬ 
cipal, and consequently as little oppressive as possible. Finally, we must 
remark, in 1721, the substitution, in place of the Tatar house-tax, of a poll- 
tax, which was a real impost on land, assessed accordmg to a census repeated 
every twenty years, the payment of which the agriculturists regulated among 
themselves, in proportion to the value of their produce. 

At the same time, the reformer refused to foreigners the privilege of trad¬ 
ing with each other in Russia; he even gave to his subjects exclusively the 
right of conveying to the frontiers of the empire the merchandise which for¬ 
eigners had bought from them in the interior. Thus he ensured to his own 
people the profit of carriage. In 1716 he chose rather to give up an advan¬ 
tageous alliance with the English than to relinquish this right in their favour. 

But ail the causes we have enumerated wdll not yet account for the possi¬ 
bility of so many gigantic undertakings and such immense results, with a fixed 
revenue in specie which, in 1715, was estimated by an attentive observer at 
only some millions of roubles. But in the fiscal expedients of a despotic 
empire it is to fluctuating revenue, illegal resources, and arbitrary measures 
that we must direct our attention; astonisliment then ceases, and then begins 
pity for one party, indignation against another, and surprise excited by the 
ignorance with respect to commercial affairs which is displayed by the high 
and mighty geniuses of despotism, in comparison with the unerring instinct 
which is manifested by the humblest community of men who are free. 

It is the genius of Russian despotism, therefore, that we must question as 
to the means by which it produced such gigantic results; but however far it 
may be disposed to push its frightful candour, will it point out to us its army 
recruited by men whom the villages sent tied together in pairs, and at their 
own expense — soldiers at a penny a day, payable every four months, and 
often marching without pay; slaves whom it was thought quite enough to 
feed, and who were contented with some handfuls of rye or of oats made into 
gruel or into ill-baked bread; unfortunate wretches who, in spite of the 
blunders of their generals, were compelled to be victorious, under pain of 
being decimated! Or will this despotism confess that, while it gave nothing 
to these serfs, who were enlisted for life, it required everything from them; 
that, after twenty-one years of war, it compelled them to dig canals, like 
miserable bond-slaves? “For they ought to serve their country,” said Peter, 
“either by defending or enriching it; that is what they are made for.” 

Could this autocrat pride himself on the perennial fulness of an exchequer 
which violated its engagements in such a manner that most of the foreigners 
who were in his service were anxious to quit it? What answer could he make 
to that hollow and lengthened groan which, even yet, seems to rise from 
every house in Taganrog, and in St. Petersburg, and from his forts, built by the 
most deadly kind of statute-labour, and peopled by requisitions? One half 
of the inhabitants of the villages were sent to construct them, and were 
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relieved by the other half every six months; and the weakest and the most 
industrious of them never more saw their homes! 

These unfortunate beiugs, whatever might be their calling, from the 
common delver to the watchmaker and jeweller, were torn without mercy 
from their families, their ploughs, their workshops, and their counting-houses. 
They travelled to their protracted torture at their own expense; they worked 
without any pay. Some were compelled to fill up swamps, and build houses 
on them; others, to remove thither suddenly, and establish their trade there; 
and all these hapless men, one part of whom were bent to the earth with toil, and 
the other part in a manner lost in a new world, were so badly fed and sheltered, 
or breathed such a pestilential air, that the Russians of that period used to 
say that St. Petersburg was built upon a bed of human skeletons. 

Listen to the complaints of the nobles and the richest merchants: after 
the gfit of a hundred vessels had been required from them, they were forced 
to unite in this slough to build stone houses, and were also constrained to live 
there at a much greater expense than they would have incurred in their own 
homes. And when even the clergy remonstrated against the excessive taxes 
laid upon the priests (who were able to indemnify themselves out of their 
flocks) who can be astonished at the possibility of so many creations, and at 
the plenitude of a treasury which opened so widely to receive and so scantily 
to disburse? 

Personal servibes, taxes in kind, taxes in money — these were the three 
main sources of the power of the czar. We have just seen what estimate we 
ought to form as to the manner in which the first of these was employed. 
As to the taxes in kind and in money, how could the insulated cries of such a 
multitude of tax-payers, who were scattered over so wide a space, have reached 
the present age, if the excess of a simultaneous and universal evil had not 
blended them into one vast clamour, stronger than time and space? It is 
from this we learn the names of the throng of taxes which were laid upon 
everything, and at every opportunity, for the war, the admiralty, the recruit¬ 
ing-service, for the horses used in the public works, for the brick and lime¬ 
kilns required in the building of St. Petersburg, for the post-office, the govern¬ 
ment offices, the extraordinary expenses, for the contributions in kind, for 
the requisitions of men and their pay and subsistence, and for the salaries of 
those who were in place; to which must be added innumerable other duties 
on mills, ponds, baths, beehives, meadows, gardens, and, in the towns, on 
every square fathom of land which bore the name of black, or non-free. And 
all this was aggravated by other exorbitant and grinding burdens, and by 
fleecing the artisans in proportion to their industry and their assumed wealth 
— the result of which was that they concealed both; the most laborious of 
them buried their earnings that they might hide them from the nobles; and 
the nobles intrusted their riches to foreign banks, that they might hide them 
from the czar. 

To this we have yet to add the secondary oppressions; collectors, whose 
annual pay was, for a long time, only six roubles; and who, nevertheless, 
accumulated fortunes in four years, for they converted to their own use two 
thirds of the sums which they extorted; executing by torture whoever was 
unable to pay, they made the_ most horrible misuse of the unlimited powers 
which according to the practice of absolute governments, were necessarily 
entrusted to them—despotism being unable to act otherwise than by dele¬ 
gation. 

These men had the right of levying taxes on all the markets of the country, 
of laying whatever duties they pleased upon commodities, and of breaking 
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consequence of new quarrels. The court finally renounced its exclusive priv¬ 
ilege, and granted the subjects leave to trade freely on the Kiakhta. 

WAR WITH PERSIA (1722-1724 A.D.) 

Peter’s attention had long been directed to the Caspian Sea with a view 
to making it more extensively subservient to the trade of Russia with Persia 
and central Asia, which as yet had been carried on at Astrakhan alone, through 
the medium of Armenian factors. Soon after the Peace of Nystad had left 
the czar free to carry his arms towards the East, a pretext and an opportunity 
were afforded him for making conquests on the Caspian shores. The Persian 
Empire was falling to pieces under the hand of the enervated and imbecile 
Husain Shah. The Lesghiians, one of the tributary nations that had rebelled 
against him, made an inroad into the province of Shirvan, sacked the city of 
Shemakha, put the inhabitants to the sword, including three hundred Rus¬ 
sian traders, and plundered Russian property to the amount of 4,000,000 
roubles. Peter demanded satisfaction; the shah was willing to grant it, but 
pleaded his helpless condition, and entreated the czar to aid him in subduing 
his rebellious subjects. 

This invitation was promptly accepted. Peter set out for Persia on the 
15th of May, 1722, his consort also accompanying him on this remote expe¬ 
dition. _He sailed down the Volga to the city of Astrakhan, and occupied 
himself in examining the works for the canals that were to join the Caspian, 
Baltic, and White seas, whilst he awaited the arrival of his forces and material 
of war. His army consisted of twenty-two thousand foot, nine thousand 
dragoons, and fifteen thousand Cossacks, besides three thousand sailors on 
board the several vessels, who, in making a descent, could do the duty of 
soldiers. The cavalry marched by land through deserts, which are frequently 
without water; and beyond those deserts, tney were to pass the mountains of 
Caucasus, where three hundred men might keep a whole army at bay; but 
Persia was in such anarchy that an 3 rthmg might be attempted. 

The czar sailed above a hundred leagues southward from Astrakhan, as 
far as the small fortified town of Andreeva, which was easily taken. Thence 
the Russian army advmced by land into the province of Daghestan; and 
manifestoes in the Persian and Russian languages were everywhere dispersed. 
It was necessary to avoid giving any offence to the Ottoman Porte, which 
besides its subjects, the Circassians and Georgians, bordering on this country, 
had in these parts some considerable vassals, who had lately put themselves 
under its protection. Among them, one of the principal was Mahmud D’- 
Utmich, who styled himself sultan, and had the presumption to attack the 
troops of the emperor of Russia. He was totally defeated, and the public 
account says “his country was made a bonfire.” 

In the middle of September, Peter reached Derbent, by the Persians and 
Turks called Demir-kajm, i.e. Iron Gate, because it had formerly such a gate 
towards the south; it is a long narrow town, backed against a steep spur of 
the Caucasus; and its walls, at the other end, are washed by the sea, which, 
m stormy weather, is often known to break over them. These walls may be 
justly accounted one of the wonders of antiquity; they were forty feet high 
and six broad; flanked with square towers at intervals of fifty feet. The 
whole work seemed one single piece, being built of a kind of brown free-stone, 
and a mortar of pounded shells, the whole forming a mass harder than marble 
itself; it was accessible by sea, but, on the land side, seemed impregnable. 
Near it were the ruins of an old wall, like that of China, unquestionably built 
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General Matufkin was on his march with fresh troops to reinforce the Daghe¬ 
stan army. The town of Baku, from which the Persians called the Caspian 
Sea, the sea of Baku, was not yet taken. He gave the Russian general a letter 
to the inhabitants, exhorting them, in his master’s name, to submit to the 
emperor of Russia; the ambassador continued his journey to St. Petersburg, 
and General Matufkin went and sat down before the city of Baku. The 
Persian ambassador reached the czar’s court at the same time as the news of 
the surrender of that city (August, 1723). 

Baku is situated near Shemakha, where the Russian factors were massa¬ 
cred; and although in wealth and number of people inferior to it, is very 
famous for its naphtha, with which it supplies all Persia. Never was treaty 
sooner concluded than that of Ismail Beg. The emperor Peter, desirous of 
revenging the death of his subjects, engaged to march an army into Persia, 
in order to assist Thamaseb against the usurper; and the new sba.li ceded to 
him, besides the cities of Baku and Derbent, the provinces of GhUan, Mazan- 
daran, and Astarabath. 

Ghilan, as we have already noticed, is the southern Hyrcania; Mazandaran, 
which is contiguous to it, is the country of the Mardi; Astarabath borders on 
Mazandaran; and these were the three principal provinces of the ancient 
kings of the Medes. Thus Peter by his arms and treaties came to be master 
of Cyrus’ first monarchy; but this proved to be but a barren conquest, and 
the empress Anna was glad to surrender it thirteen years afterwards in ex¬ 
change for some commercial advantages. 

So calamitous was the state of Persia that the unhappy sophy Thamaseb 
wandering about his kingdom, pursued by the rebel Mahmud, the murderer of 
his father and brothers, was reduced to supplicate both Russia and Turkey at 
the same time, that they would take one part of his dominions to preserve 
the other for him. At last it was agreed between the emperor Peter, the sultan 
Achmet III, and the sophy Thamaseb, that Russia should hold the three 
provinces above mentioned, and that the Porte should have Kasbin, Tauris, 
and Erivan, besides what it should take from the usurper. 

LAST YEARS AND DEATH OF PETER 

Peter, at his return from his Persian expedition, was more than ever the 
^biter of the north. He openly took into his protection the family of Charles 
XII, after ha^ng been eighteen years his declared enemy. He invited to his 
court the duke of Holstein, that monarch's nephew, to whom he betrothed 
his eldest daughter, and from that time prepared to assert his rights on the 
duchy of Schleswig-Holstein, and even bound himself to it in a treaty which he 
concluded with Sweden (Februa^, 1724). He also obtained from that power 
the title of royal highness for his son-in-law, which was a recognition of his 
right to the throne, should King Frederick die without issue. Meanwhile he 
held Copenhagen m awe of his fleet, and ruled there through fear, as he did 
in Stockholm and Warsaw. 

The state of Peter’s health now warned him that his end was near; yet still 
he delayed to exercis^he right of naming a successor, which he had arrogated 
to hmself in 1722. ^ The only step he took which might be interpreted as an 
indication of his wishes in that respect was the act of publicly crowning his 
consort Catherine. The ceremony was performed at Moscow (May 18th 
of the czar's niece, Anna, duchess of Courland, and of 
me duke of Holstein, his intended son-in-law. The manifesto published by 
Peter on this occasion deserves notice; after stating that it was customary 
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tells us that at the sight of that terrible aspect he was appalled, gave himself 
up for lost, and remained motionless; but his master, with a broken and pant¬ 
ing voice, exclaimed to him, “Get up! speak to me! there’s no need to dress 
yourself”; and the trembling marshal obeyed. 

He then learned that, but the instant before, guided by too faithful a 
report, the czar had suddenly entered Catherine’s apartment; that the crime 
was revealed, the ingratitude proved; that at daybreak the empress should 
lose her head — that the emperor was resolved! 

The marshal, gradually recovering his voice, agreed that such a monstrous 
act of treachery was horrible; but he reminded his master of the fact that the 
crime was as yet known to no one, and of the impolicy of making it public; 
then, growing bolder, he dared to caU to recollection the massacre of the 
strelitz, and that every subsequent year had been ensanguined by executions; 
that, in fine, after the imprisonment of his sister, the condemning of his son 
to death, and the scourging and imprisonment of his first wife, if he should 
likewise cut off the head of his second, Europe would no longer look upon him 
in any other light than that of a ferocious prince, who thirsted for the blood 
of his subjects and even of those who were a part of himself. Besides, he 
added, the czar might have satisfaction by giving up Moens to the sword of 
the law upon other charges; and as to the empress, he could find means to 
rid himself of her without any prejudice to his glory. 

While Repnin was thus advising, the czar, who stood motionless before 
him, gazed upon him intently and wildly, and kept a gloomy silence. But in 
a short time, as was the case when he was labouring under strong emotions, 
his head was twisted to the left side, and his swollen features became convul¬ 
sively contracted — signs of the terrible struggle by which he was tortured. 
And yet the excessive working of his mind held his body in a state of frightful 
immovability. At length, he rushed precipitately out of the chamber into 
the adjoining room. For two whole hours he hastily paced it; then suddenly 
entering again like a man who had made up his mind, he said to Repnin, 
“Moens shall die immediately! I will watch the empress so closely that her 
first slip shall cost her life!” 

Moens and his sister were at once arrested. They were both confined in 
the winter palace, in an apartment to which none had admission except the 
emperor himself, who carried them their food. At the same time a report was 
spread that the brother and the sister had been bribed by the enemies of the 
country,^ in hopes of bringing the empress to act upon the mind of the czar 
prejudicially to the interests of Russia. Moens was interrogated by the mon¬ 
arch in presence of General Uschakov; and after having confessed whatever 
they pleased, he lost his head on the block (November 27th). At the same 
time his sister, who was an accomplice in the crime and a favourite of Cathe¬ 
rine, received the knout, and was banished to Siberia; her property was con¬ 
fiscatedher two sons were degraded and were sent to a great distance, on 
the Persian frontier, as private soldiers. 

Moens walked to meet his fate with manly firmness. He always wore a 
diamond bracelet, on which was a miniature of Catherine; but, as it was not 
perceived at the time of his being seized, he found means to conceal it under 
his garter; and when he was on the scaffold he confided this secret to the 
Lutheran pastor who accompanied him, and under cover of his cloak slipped 
the bracelet into his hand to restore it to the empress. 

The czar was a spectator of the punishment of Moens from one of the 
windows of the senate. The execution being over, he got upon the scaffold, 
took the head of Moens by the hair, and expressed with brutal energy how 
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lii'lighttHi Ih> wan wiUi tin* VfiiKcnmT h«* liml luk»“». The natiw tluv I'clcr hai! 
the rnirlty ttt i’oiiiiuft (’athrriiu* it» nti (»ih‘U furriaKt* rtauul tia- nii which 
w.'iH lixcti Ihf hi‘a.1 «tf her unfurllumtf luviT. }It> wali-hcti lt<*r tnumtcnaui-t* 
atlciitivrly. Imt futnutafuiy nln- luul s^-lf-ffimutauil uliuuKh iiul tu hi-lray iicr 
gri.-f. Ufjiiiiu adds thut, ffuiu Ihal drujulful tiigiil tiil his tlcath, I’ctcr never 
jiturt' njiuke lu the eufiirefw excepl in puhUa. mid tluif, in his tlwelling, lie 
always remaineil separate frnui her,** 

i’eter the (Jreat lived i»nly lu liis lifly-thinl y«*:U’. !ii h|tite uf freijuent 
attacks uf illness aiiti uf hin enlling hitnsi’’lf uit ulll m.-m, the eiujK-nir iiiiglil 
have hiijifii to live yet ii lung while niul tu !»• uhle tu disiHi.se uf his gnait inlieri- 
t.’iiiee in nrt’urtiaiit’e with tfie interests uf thestuti*. Hut his (lays were ulreailv 
mmiH'reil, U hen Peter mmu tu St IVlershurg in Mnrrh, ITi'l, un his n huh 
frum Persia, he apjsaired in much Ixdfer henlth tluin i«*fure the campaigi!; 
in the summer (»f 172'1 he U>cjime very weak, hut in thesecund half uf Sejiteiu- 
}«T he grew visibly Is'tter, widkiai lit timeH in his gardens, anti sailed un flu* 
Neva, t hi the 2L»tii} t>f S(‘f>t<*m}H*r he hmt u very w‘vere nf tack: it is saitl tltnl 
lit* fell intu such n stale ttf irritnttun that he struck the tiuclurs atnl called 
them as-ses; ufterwarils he nj^ain In'cnme h-tier, anti un the 'dlHh uf SentemlMT 
he WHS present at the lannchiug uf n frigate, nllhtttjgh he tidil tht* Dutch minis¬ 
ter Wild that he still felt rather weak. In spite tif this he set utT in (la* iK'giu- 
ning uf t tftulsT til insjMTt the Laduga canal, against the athiee uf Ids tlttrtur 
Ulutuentrual; then he went ttt tin* Olunefj! irun wurks and hammered uuf 
with his uwn liauda a bar uf imn uf the weight uf three punds;’ fmm there he 
Went tuSlarya Uusatu insjHsi tin* salt wurks, and in the H-ginning uf Xuvem- 
l»-r he went liy wafer tu St. Peli-tshurg. Hut there, at a place calleil I,nkta, 
he ;.aw that a Iwiat euming frum Knitmtadt with suldier.s liad run agrmind; 
hr allnwed im uiie fn re.'itraiii him. hut went himself (u tlieir as.sistance and 
lirlp'il tu tlMal till- liual and save the iH‘uplr, standing up In his waist in tlir 
Wafer, 'I'he atlacks were ; i«*etlily renewcil, Peter arriled ut St. Petershiirg 
ill and eutdd nut regain hci healtli; the affair uf Mun.i al-.u agg.l'.avated hi-' 
cundifiun. He ureupied lum.selt l»ut little with ahair'i, altltuiy'li he shuwed 
hiiuseli a.' usual in puldic. < )n tie- 17lh uf January, IVJ.'i, the mala-ly increiued; 
peter uftien-d that a inuvafJe chnich fihuuM Iw cunsfrucied near lii.s sli-eping 
I'uuiu and uji the 'JJnd In- made hei eunfeji.s),in and leceiied the .sacrament; 
hii slnaigth tx'gan tu le.iir Inm. he nu lunger crietl uni a,* l« iute Irum the 
iiulence ut the pain hut i>nl> gruaned. tin the 'JVili alt euminal'i Were 
parduiied wliu had U-en cuieiemneil tu death ur lu the gilk ys aceurding tu 
the attifles ut War. I vcepfing tlvse gndly <4 the im t twu ulfenrca agaiiel the 
law mnider ui»d lep-afe.l jultUii, tlie iiuhlemeu wh" had nut apjs'areii 
at the militai) leiieWi at Ih** appnnted tme- wm* alsu parduHed. (In that 
da\’. at the i-\pii.a!iuii ut tie- h><nr, {’ef«-r a.'ked I'T paju-r and fried tu 

write, liiit th*‘ J*U tell unt u} hii h.tnd, uf that which le- lie! wiittett uiilv the 
Wuj'd'i “ gil e n ji er ei V thing ” eutd. i }»■ deinplien-d; la* l hen t a dried his dangliler 
,\nii;i Petiuin.i tu }«• e.iHe.j i;., th.u ■h,. ought wijte und'-r his dicf.afiun, hut 
hr* cmuM ti"’ piuuuniice the v.i.n!-!, '}he t-'ll-Ming thai. the JMh uf Jamtary. 

at the Dgll.umg >f the -ix^h h"Uj' atfer nu-imght, p<fet flie (heat Wa.'; Iiu 
lui'ie, C.iiieia.e wa,• alueet niiceiv mg'ly wiili him, and it wa.s .••he vrhu 
rl' ■ • d hr I i.r , 

In tenih!>' pi, *,..le.d • afl'eimg , in lull lerugngj.,n uf the weakie';.-. uf hnmatt 
k ’ i : •!* ai; ■! ’.■•d hv i»digi< >n, de-I f i»e gjeale-1 ut histuiical 

wmle; . V>e i. Lie ..li'.-a.iv •(.■L'-n «» ill*- pr«*j»-r place <4 huw the wuik •■! 
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Peter was prepared by all preceding history; how it necessarily proceeded 
from the same; how it was required by the people, who by means of a tremend¬ 
ous revolution in their existence and customs, by means of an extraordinary 
effort of strength, had to be brought forth from their hopeless condition into a 
new way, a new life. But this in nowise diminishes the greatness of the man 
who in the accomplishment of so difficult an exploit lent his mighty hand to a 
great nation, and by the extraordinary power of his will strained all her forces 
and gave direction to the movement. 

Soloviev’s estim.4lTB op petek’s work 

Eevolutionary epochs constitute a critical time for the life of nations, and 
such was the epoch of the reformation of Peter. Complaints of the great 

burdens were to be heard from all sides 
— and not without cause. The Russian 
knew no rest from recruiting: recruiting 
for painful, ceaseless military service in 
the infantry, and for the newly created 
naval service; recruiting of workmen for 
new and difficult labour in distant and 
unattractive places; recruiting of schol¬ 
ars for the schools, and of young men to 
be sent to study abroad. For the army 
and for the fleet, for the great works and 
undertakings, for the schools and the 
hospitals, for the maintenance of diplo¬ 
mats and diplomatic bribery, money was 
necessary. But there was no money in 
the impoverished state, and heavy taxes 
in money and in kind had to be levied 
upon all; in necessary cases they were 
deducted from the salaries; well-to-do 
people were ruined by the construction 
of houses hr St. Petersburg; everything 
that could be taken was taken, or farmed 
out; the poor people had one object of 
luxury—oak coffins; but these were con¬ 
fiscated by the fiscus and sold at a high 
price; raskolniki (dissenters) had to pay 
double taxes; the bearded had to pay for 
the privilege of wearing their beards. 
Orders upon orders were issued; men were to seek for ores and minerals, and for 
dye-stuffs; they were to tend their sheep not as they had previously done, to 
dress the skins differently, to build boats in a new way, to dare weave no 
narrow pieces of cloth, to take their goods to the west instead of to the north.* 
New government centres were created, new courts established, the people 
did not know where to turn, the members of these new institutions and courts 
did not know how to go about their novel duties, and official papers were sent 
from one place to another. 

_ The standing army pressed heavily on the unarmed population. People 
tried to escape from the hard service and hide themselves, but all were not 

[* Tliat is, to St. Petersburg instead of to Archangel.] 
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Humwful, jnui rriH'I jHmWmu-ntH thmitfSH'd t!t(‘ dwiiH-aiinii. llliterai.' 
jiohU'H wrn* forhiiltlt'n t(i marry, ili-iuivvltilt* b-m-alh the ta-w French frucka 
ami ivijiiH tlicrc wa.s the u!il rtmrfii'Uc.Sf! <»f m.'innejv; the .s’uttc want ni jv. iicct 
for human dignity in one,self jmd in mlicr,'*; the .siunc hidcini.s dnnda niic.-..; and 
iH>iHV hmvvliuK with wlitcli every leativily wa.s terminated. Witiuan waa 
hrenght intu tho .stHiiety id' luen, hnt .>.11*1 wm. mtt wuT.itmded vuih the re,,i)»)ct 
dut' to lier .sex and ithiiyiiliititH, tuolksh w**inen wer«) made Im drink lu exiusa* 
i ho memlaaa ui thu hiytieHl. institniinn.s i|uarndl 4 Jii and ahn.M'd eatdi eiiuir in 


till' wettk were aul>jeeleii 


tlu‘ etiarne,Nt tutmtier; hriinTy wa.s aa l»ad a.s i»eh*r» 
to every violence from the "atronu, and, n.H for¬ 
merly, the nohle wa.s i>ermitted to ojijm'HH the 
tmnijik tjns'wtmt), the weJl-l»>ni tin* hase-lHiru, 

But thia iw otdy one .side: there is another. 

The {leople were {ia.s.sinK thrtmglt a Imrd aehool 
'— the sfiTti teacher wsiw not .sjiaring in pnnwh- 
meiits for the idle and thow* who violated the 
regulations; hut the matter vvna not limited to 
threuta and itunishmentH alone. The jieojde 
wen* really learning, learning nut only tigure.s 
and geometry, imt unly in Hn.ssijin and fureigji 
seliooks; tin* i>eo|ile were learning the thdie.s of 
eitiwn.s, the work of rifi7,en,s. At the eniiiiiou 
ol every imjtortunt regulation, at the inaugura¬ 
tion ol every great reform, the lav^givrr I'Xjjluins 
why he ae(.‘i tliu.s, why the new is hetter than 
the old. I he Hu*.sjaiis then received ,sueh iti- 
.struelion li.j- ihr iir ( fioie; what now .hcciu.s to 
us .‘.o .-.iiuiile and wilhin tlte reach of .all wa;i iusl 
learned In lhf >* [lei.pl*- ftum fhe ediet.s and 
manitV tiic,; nf fhe < lie.af, 

For the tir.t lune the mind of the ltn:i.'>i;m 
w.'us iiwakened, hi;> attention direiied to die 
ttteat ijne.iioiis oi [Mtluieal and .^loeial oi'cani'M' 
lion; v\hether he injted .'O,mjsithi uiviv or uti' 

.‘.ymiiathi-.inglv to the woid,. .and deed', of the 
czar v^HJi u niattei ..f mdilieiener he w.ujoh!u»,-d 
to fhitd. l Oej tlte‘.«" M of I la and deeds, and ihi v 
wereeotitimiallv fhete ioatou. e looi. I'liaf which 

uiiglit h.ave Juined a deco j.it ■.orietv, ;i j.e,,j,ie lacaj.ahle of dei.ei..janenl - 
file Hlioek-. of the ej»„.h ol lef.uiua. tile Utter jefltie-v.Ue-v, .llwrlo|.rd the 
toive.s of a vigorom xoimg nation which had I.een ieng adeej, and le. nm-.j a 
violent shuck to awaken u. ,\nd fh,-je w.o mn.-h to i«- le.utied, AhoVe w.-is 
he gmenuilg snate, the avnod, eieiMvi.eie wa.a rollegiaie oiganeailum. 
he .idvaniage.s^ot whwh Were ;,. t luith m the .-hm.-u .•.hilul«-s. Foenwhere 
flit* prilirijtli^^ f.| Hir Wlf}iti|T»iW|| 

jiiir tlis'tiitil m! tur iuiv| flitir i*iui 

fi »4 iiiiiniidi itin'iiiiHi 

* » Wt, llt'-Li WiiWh alrt iJf'ill Illl4 M|l!r|rf{ ||||» |||||||||t||||!v uf 

*»|M y. Iff a {iiiljlif th«* l.'irk mI t4 ifn* 

* iMrfiirr nmnril uf tU* rmr (^kumti dual 

f VrU^t rf^l;ihli^!|i‘4 f!ii* 

^Viiis L;i'| I.M fir I4tl4 fhr *4 Hhirll ii;i4 lit u* H^rytn} 

' Uli* r/,ii* Liii4!.*4i, i*rlrr liui <4 llir jitittrr i’rr;4t^-4 



A »r t4 rrt-4 |it-,feii |,4 
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by him: he did not limit it; but on the contrary he continually and without 
ceremony required that it should profit by its importance, that it should really 
be a governiag body. Peter’s reproaches and rebukes to the senate were 
directed against its slowness, its languor, its want of management, and its 
inability to carry its decrees into immediate effect. The Russian of former 
times who had received a commission from the government went about in 
leading strings. He was not trusted, his smallest movement was feared, he 
was swathed like a child in long detailed instructions, and upon every fresh 
occasion that presented itself and was not defined in the instructions, the 
grown up child required teaching. This habit of asking for orders greatly 
angered Peter: “Act according to your own consideration, how can I tell 
you from such a distance!” he wrote to those who asked him for instructions. 
He employed the collegiate system — whether he had met with it in the west 
or whether it had been advised by Leibnitz is a matter of indifference; he 
employed it everywhere as the most powerful method of training the Russian 
people to unrestrained public activity. Instead of separate individuals, 
institutions came to the front, and over ah. rose the state, the real significance 
of which the people of Russia now learned for the first time when they had to 
take the oath. 

Having set forth the importance of the state, and demanding that heavy 
sacrifices should be made to this new divinity, himself giving the example, 
he nevertheless took measures that the individual should not be crushed, 
but should receive the requisite, balancing development. The first place 
must here naturally be given to the civilisation introduced by Peter, to the 
acquaintance with other nations in advance of Russia. We know that 
before the time of Peter the bond of the family was powerfully maintained 
in Russia; its prolonged existence is easily explained by the condition of 
society, which was unable to safeguard its members, and who were therefore 
obliged to seek security in private associations, chief among which was the 
natural blood relationship between members of the same family or clan. 
The elder protected the younger, and had power over them because they 
had to answer to the government for them. It was thus in every sphere 
of society; the independent Russian never presented himself alone, but 
always accompanied by his brothers and nephews; to be without clan and 
family was equivalent to being in the utmost poverty. It is easy to under¬ 
stand that the clan association hindered the development of personality; 
the state could not give_ to personal merit power over clan rights; jealous 
to the last degree of any insult to the honour of his clan, the ancient Russian 
was indifferent to his own personal honour. But by the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century the demands of the state had so increased that the unity of 
the clan could not withstand them, and the destruction of precedence (mest- 
nitchestov) struck a blow to the clan bond in the highest class of society, 
among those in the service of the czar. The reform of Peter struck a final 
blow by its decided, exclusive attention to personal merit, by raising per¬ 
sons “above their old parents” (that is, their kinsfolk), by bringing into 
the service a large number of foreigners; it became advantageous for new 
men to appear to have no clan relations, and many of them began willingly 
to trace their origin from foreign countries. 

As to the lower ranks of the population, the blow to the clan bond was 
brought about by the poll-tax; the former expression, “such a one with 
ms brothers and nephews,” began to disappear, for the brothers and nephews 
had to pay separately each for himself, and appeared as separate, indepen¬ 
dent mdividuals. And not only did the former clan relations disappear. 
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same beaten track, but must necessarily enter upon tbe path of renovation. 
Being gifted with mental clearsightedness, he recognised this necessity oi nis 
fatherland and set about the task with all the force of his gigantic will. ^ 
Peter’s autocracy, inherited from his forefathers, helped him more than 
anything. He created the army and the_ fleet, although for this was required 
an'innumerable multitude of human sacrifices and the fruits of many years ot 
national labour. All was offered by the people for this object, although the 
people itself did not clearly understand it and therefore did. not desire it; 
but everything was given because the czar wished it. Incredible taxes were 
imposed, hundreds of thousands of the healthy young generation were sent 
to the war or to hard and painful labour never to_ return again. The people 
were ruined and impoverished in order that Eussia might gain the sea, that 
she might extend her frontiers and organise an army capable of being meas¬ 
ured against its neighbours. The Russians had grown attached to their 
ancient manners and customs, they hated everything foreign; immersed in 
outward forms of piety, they showed an aversion to the sciences.^ The auto¬ 
cratic czar compelled them to adopt foreign dress, to study foreign sciences, 
to disdain the customs of their forefathers, and to forswear their most sacred 
traditions. And the Russians mastered themselves; they were obedient 
because it was the wish of their autocratic sovereign. _ 

During the whole of his reign Peter struggled against the prejudices and 
evil nature of his subjects and dependents; he prosecuted embezzlers of the 
public funds, takers of bribes, impostors, and lamented that things were not 
done in Russia as he could have wished. His partisans sought and even now 
seek to find in all this the cause of the obdurate vices and defects of the ancient 
Russian. But looking into the matter dispassionately, it follows that much 
must be ascribed to the character of Peter’s action. It is impossible to make 
a man happy against his own will or to force his nature. History shows us 
that, in a despotically ruled society, the vices that chiefly hinder the fulfilment 
of the most laudable and salutary preconceived designs of the power are most 
frequently and saliently manifested. What were the measures that Peter 
employed for bringing his great reforms to fulfilment? The tortures of the 
Preobfajenski Edict and the secret chancery, sentences of a, painful death, 
prisons, the galleys, the knout, the tearing of the nostrils, espionage, the 
encouragement by rewards of informers. It is comprehensible that by such 
means Peter could inoculate neither civil courage, nor the feeling of duty, 
nor that love for one’s neighbour which is above aU material or intellectual 
forces n-rirl more powerful than knowledge itself; in a word, although he_ estab¬ 
lished a multitude of institutions and created a new political organisation for 
Russia, yet Peter was not able to create a living, new Russia. 

Possessed by the abstract idea of the state and sacrificing to this idea the 
temporary prosperity of the people, Peter did not act sincerely by the people. 
For biTn they only existed as the ciphers in a total — as the material good for 
the construction of the edifice of the state. He valued the Russian people 
as far as they were necessary to him in creating soldiers, masons, excavators, 
sailors; or, by their laboriously earned kopeck, in furnishing him with means 
for the maintenance of the state mechanism. Peter himself by his person¬ 
ality might serve as a model for the people he ruled over and transformed 
only in his boundless, untiring love of work; but in nowise by the moral 
qualities of his character. He did not even endeavour to restrain his passions, 
which not unfrequently led him to furious outbursts and bloody actions, 
although he severely punished like actions in those he ruled over. Peter 
allowed drunkenness and double dealing in himself, yet he prosecuted these 
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Russians will love Peter xintil he himself loses the national ideal, and for the 
sake of this love they will forgive him all that a heavy burden has laid upo 
his memory 

HAXTAUSEN’S estimate of PETEK’s INELtrBNCE 

From the sixteenth to the seventeenth centuries a national spirit dominated 
entirely. Moreover, Russian sovereigns had, for many years, perceived tnat 
the people were behind other nations who had sprung mto bemg ^ late as 
themselves or who were inferior either in origin or in physical or mtellectual 
faculties. To remedy this tardy growth they conceived it nece^a^ to put 
themselves into direct contact with the west in order to borrow its light ana 
imitate its progress. The best way of accomplishing this was, they thought, 
to set as many foreigners as possible into the country to tram the young; to 
give the state new institutions, and remodel the old on western principles. 
Ivan Vasilievitch had already drawn a crowd of foreigners, and par^ularly 
Germans; had even tried to put his army on a European footing, ihe suc¬ 
cessors of the Romanov branch followed zealously in this path, but no prince 
felt more strongly than Peter I the necessity of letting Russia take a foremost 
place in Europe. His quick impetuous nature detested slow and mcomplete 
measures. To him, to sow without reaping, or prune without tastmg the 

fruits, was labour provoking all his repugnance. 

The impetus he gave Russia is that m which she still continues. Every 
where in the public and social life of this people is to be noticed the impulse 
he gave. It is an accomplished fact that no human power can amul; so ail 
inquiry to find out if this impetus was necessary and favourable to Russia 
would be inopportune and sterile. There is, however, no doubt that m Peter s 
haste in his work of reform he did not sufficiently consider national things 
both great and good; that he introduced a crowd of foreign toOTations, 
some mediocre, some positively bad, without pausing to think whether they 
were suitable to the climate, the established order of things, or if they would 
fit in harmoniously with Russian nationalityJ 
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u 1 « or^r^no- +V.A “pap-lpts” of Peter the Great. lagushinski publicly 
tbp^tomb of the czar and Tolstoi was later exiled to Siberia. 
'Serii however, i^tramed the ambition of her tavonrite and refused to 

'®“&e*e?5Se'Sf'S a eSSiuation of that of Petofte Great, gave 

the lie to the pessimistic predictions that had announced the abandonme^ o 
St Srsburl and the fleet, and the return to Moscow. The greater pai^f 
Zi!* fnv rAfnrm pnfprtaiued bv the czar were put in execution. Ixie 

Academy of Sciences was inaugurated in 1726, the publication of the Gazette 
-nrfiQ p«rpfiillv supervised the order of Alexander Nevski, originated by 
Peter was founded, the Danish captain B4hring was placed at the head of the 
TCamchatka scientific expedition, Chasirov, recalled from exfle, was com 
Sanded to write the history of Peter the Great, and Anna Petrovna wa^ 
Slemnly married to the duke of Holstein, to whom she had been affianced 
bv her fother. On the other hand the senate and the_ holy synod lost their 
title of Directors, and the affairs of state were given mto the hands of the 
Lcret high council which sat under the presidpcy of the empress and w^ 
composed of Menshikov, the admiral Apraxin, the chancellor Golovkin, 
Tolstoi, Dmitri Galitzin, and the vice-chancellor Ostermann. 

On her deathbed Catherine designated as her successor Peter Alexievitch 
the mandson of her husband, and in default of Peter her two daughters Anna 
d Alstein and Elizabeth. Pending the majority of 

the regency was to be conducted by a council poinposed pf Anna and Eliza¬ 
beth, the duke of Holstein, Menshikov, Apraxin, Golo^flcm, Ostermann, and 
others; but Menshikov after the first sitting took the duties of regent upon 
himself. 

PETEU II (1727-1730 A.D.) 

The empress died on the 17th of May, 1727, and on the following day the 
nobUitv and clergy assembled in the palace to be pre^nt at the reading of 
the wiU by which Peter was made emperor of all the Eussias. Menshikov 
had taken measures to retain his high position and even to mcrea^e his POwer 
under the new reign. With the design of removing all those who might be 
detrimental to him he banished Apraxin from court, sent lagushinski to 
Ukraine and despatched Makarov on a mission to the mmes of biberia. Men¬ 
shikov had further obtained Catherine’s consent to the betrothal ot tiis 
daughter to the young prince. He gave his own palace as a residence tor the 
emperor and surrounded him with men on whose devotion he could count. 
He assumed the title of generalissimo and signed his letters to his sovereign 
^’your father.” He caused the members of his owm family to be inscribed in 
the almanac beside those of the imperial house, and had his daughters men¬ 
tioned in the public pravers; he also planned to obtain the hand of Peter s 
sister, Natalia Alexievnaj for his son in addition to marrying his daughter to 
the emperor. 

Peter II soon began to chafe under the rule of the generalissimo. Men¬ 
shikov had appointed Ostermann to be his tutor, but the young prince hated 
study and preferred to spend his days hunting with his favourite, Ivan Dol- 
goruki. The adroit Ostermann excused himself to the prince for the dis¬ 
agreeable nature of his pedagogic duties, and contrived to cast all the blarne 
on Menshikov. The emperor one day sent a present of 9,000 ducats to his 
sister Natalia, and Menshikov insolently confiscated them with the remark 
that the “emperor w^as too young to know the proper use of money.” Peter 
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II rebelled at this and it was with difficulty that the prince appeased him. 
Tffie generalissimo had another enemy in the person of Elizabeth, daughter 
of Peter the Great and aunt of Peter II, She was seventeen years old at the 
time, gay, careless, and lively, with a bright complexion and blue eyes; her 
laughter drove the insupportable tutor from his office. 

An illness which overtook Menshikov and kept him absent for a time 
frorn court prepared his downfall: Peter II accustomed himself to the idea of 
getting rid of him. When the prince returned and began again to oppose the 
young ruler’s wishes the latter left Menshikov’s house, caused aU the crown 
fmniture to be removed from it to the imperial palace, treated his affianced 
wife with marked coldness, and finally gave orders to the guards that they 
were to obey no commands save those given by their colonels. This was the 
prelude to an overwhelming disgrace; in September, 1727, Menshikov was 
arrested, stripped of all his dignities and decorations, and banished to his 
own lands. 

The Dolgorukis profited by the revolution they had caused. They fell, 
however, into Menshikov’s error and oppressed the prince with the saTne 
officious care. Like Menshikov they banished all who gave them offence, 
CTen Ostemann for whom Peter began to feel affection, and the old czarina" 
Eudoxia Lapukhin, wffio had been liberated from the prison in Ladoga. 
Advancing as a pretext certain placards in which the services of Menshikov 
were extolled, they exiled the latter to Berezov, in Siberia, where he died in 
1729. Taking no lesson by his example they imposed on the prince a new 
bnde, Cathenne Dolgoruki, sister of his favourite, Ivan. Their administra- 
fion bore aU the character of a reaction against the reforms instituted bv 
Peter the Great. 


In 1728, when the young emperor went to Moscow for his coronation, he 
was w'armly received by the people. Ostermann, however, and all the other 
faithful servants of the “giant czar” were chagrined at the return of the court 
to Moscow and its indifference to European affairs in general. In order to 
gam more complete possession of their master the Dolgoruki encouraged his 
taste for dissipation and took him away on hunting expeditions that lasted 
weeks at a time. Peter would certainly have grown as weary of them as he 
had of Menshikov: and to the complaints of h& aunt Elizabeth that she was 
left without money he had already replied: “ It is not my fault: they do not 
execute my orders; but I shall find means to break my chains.” The crisis 
came about in a different manner from what had been expected; the young 
emperor caught cold while attending the ceremony of the benediction of the 


^ - -, JJLX a.wv/u.1; lj.vt5 VcajlS, 

were peaceful _ 

In 1726 Eussia had concluded an alliance with the court of Vienna and in 
be^me involved in the war of the Quadruple Alliance. Despite the 
efforts of Campredon and Kurakin the failure of the proiect of marria<xe 
between Louis XV and Elizabeth had brought about coolness between France 
and Eussia. The most remarkable episode of the foreign relations was the 
attempt of Maurice of Saxony, illegitimate son of King Augustus, to obtain 
possession of the duchy of Gourland. The offer of his hand had been accepted 
by the widow-ed Anna Ivanovna, and he had been elected at Mittau by the 
deputies of the nobihty. Disregarding the protestations of Prussia, Eussia, 
and the Pobsh diet, he levied a body of troops with the money raised by the 
sale ot the jewels belonging to an abbess of Quedlinburg, a certam French 
actress, iiis motner Aurora of Konigsmark, and Adrienne Lecouvreur, and set 
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about putting his duchy in a state of defence His faAer ^s^vowed hm and 
Cardinal Flewy did not venture to support him even mdirectly. ^ Mensh^ov, 
restored to greater liberty since the death of Catherme I, himself laid 
to the duch?. He despatched Lacy at the head of eight thousand men to 
iive out the Saxon adventurer. The future victor of Fontenoy coidd get 
together no more than 247, and was obliged to across an arm oi the sea 
in his retreat. His election was annulled, his father pubhdy reviled _ 
a galomn, or rascal, and Courland came once more under Russian 
^ During the reign of Peter II a treaty was signed with P^a by Ji^"® 
which the two powers pledged themselv^ to sustai^ on the death of Aug^^ 

the Polish Republic. This was not the fat ^”5^. 

shinski concluded on the Bura a treaty 
of commerce with the Celestial 
pire in the name of Peter II, by the 
terms of which Russian caravans 
could journey to Pekin every three 
years and could carry on their trade 
toll-free. Russia was also to have the 
privilege of keeping four_ priests and 
six young men in Pekin to learn 
Chinese. Kiakhta on the Russian 
territory and Maimatchin on the 
Chinese were to be the authorised 
depots./ 

The death of Peter H was umver- 
sally regretted in Russia. During his 
reign, the empire enjoyed tranquilhty 
at home and peace abroad; and hedis- 
covered sucli excellent qualities for 
government that the people looked for¬ 
ward to enjo 3 dng under his rule a pe¬ 
riod of freedom and prosperity such as 

thev had never before experienced. There is no doubt, ^®'^®'''^®b 
had survived his own good intentions would have been perirerted by those 
advisers who had obtained so strong a hold upon his mind. His meddection 
for Moscow had already produced serious injury to the maritme affairs of St. 
Petersburg- the fleet and the army suffered severely by his continued absence 
from tKapM; and had he lived to complete the change which he medi¬ 
tated Russia must have ultimately lost, by the neglect of her great station on 
the Neva the national consequence she had maintamed amongst the states of 
Emope durSg E two previous reigns. It was.evident, a so that he would 
SuaUrhave discouraged the residence of 

that the^ old families were acquirmg such power at court that they would 
finally have succeeded in restoring those national 

asideV Peter the Great. If the people, therefore, were deprped tjie one 
lianri of the temporary advantages of a tranquil reign, Russia on the other 

""’^DkappSitedZ tSirExpicEES^araZnce with the emperor, the 
DoImrSi did not whoUy relinquish their hopes of securing some advantage 
W their position. The young Dolgoruki, impatient of delay, forged a testa- 
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tiirut tfi tl'u’ nam*' of IVli^r II, in wliWi Tiii^tiiK* I>f»^jrnki nm naiorti 

Ik t},«4 ihrofW'. Willi thin itWlltlllirtii 111 «f|ir liaHii <il>4 ilfiUMi 
J-iWMi.i j|i th*‘ I»lbi*r t>»’ int« llw IwJl, tllwr*’ tlir trtyititni «rft» aiwii-|iil4«’s| 

iJ) «i»‘h?w<n»!!(>n, ftu,{ rnii^l aloud, '*l4»n|t fi't* lla^ riniiftwi Ilnlu*«nik4 !" Uni n.» 

wvitis.lini* him it, tlitii wild ami aJialKiw l«rk. W nlwnljw-fl hw wwufij, 
»n<i Om* fmufiitk*nl tiwlaitmnt. 

Tlw »*f IIm* aueewmion mm noir lo \» niit«id«’rr<!; and iln* only 

miflw niit' ihanitiifiil by whu?li tlm tmKMmhnim of tW mtinril nmhi nun- 
latnd w»w !h»' will of C'atlu’riw* I, Wfii«h tk«viiii<i| lla* mmt'nmktn lo ila* |»r«n'«‘P »4 
Anna and Iwr {loalority, or, In failum, Mm pHnmiN Elundmili. Hut Anna ha*l 
ilind two yrnw ti«*ftw, and fmr htwbaind Maf duk» of llokiioin bad n*iiwl into 
(}»*mittny. It wiw tna> Mint Mmw mm a ytnttif prineo, Mm iiwsw of ibw ii»a.r- 
but Mm eniinci! ww »« awnw to Mm Intnabictkwi of Into tbn 

atato Miat tl«»y dwtidtal at onco againat any plnirn Mint iniglit fa* m<t tin in tfmt 
quarter. 

Tfm prinpw fClisMilmtli, apcontl in tfm tmlor of nominalktn, oxfiifiitod no 
dfHtrt* tonvail of tlw* twtanmnt of fmr mothnr, nltfmygbafu* w««Htrongly 
nrgcd to do ao f»y |»iiyw<'iun, fmdiTrinfi: tt» otijoy {fit* •«««* of a 

lifo tiidnirdoiiod fty ff«* nircM of tlm atnto. In Hmw nminwtanroa ffn* rotim-iJ, 
thi'sciiuto, niul fitc grout itflioom ofHtato luwinhlrd toron.Hiilf Ojxin fhr olortion 
ol a Hurrt'ssor ttt IVfcr If. AUhoiigh tt<(> nmlo line of tfa* Homaituvu wjw {‘X" 
fillet in that Moven-ign, yet llie female line wau pce.'ierved in the three daiigliter,'! 
oi Ivan, lh<* stepbrother <»f I’eier the tlnait, and for .some tina' n jiarfiier with 
him in the govermuent. The eldest was .separated from her lui.-.baiui, llu' 
<jtikt‘ of Mirlvlenburg: the .seeond, Amta. dtiehe-Vi of ('oiitl.Mud, w;t.; a wido« 
living at .Mitlau; and the thin! was .still ruimarried. tv'.iding at Sf. I’elerTiire. 
'I’hi' objeetiiui that was entertained against foreign alli.-mee.; tletenniiied the 
^vna^e (o rejei-l the e!aim.s of the lir.4, and the choiee eou..e.[tienUy tel! ujion 
Aima, hautivua. 


firaii IVI»I 

I’t’Mfii thf* tiiiti* Ilf tIp* Irif.}i f.if I*atI iIm' jtfrjiitiirM f 

tiUf! iiisiiinilil) ntajiiiiv*! i iuflutai!j.tl jtiavtur* uh** 

rmiiplnl tip* lliritnia Up* Itul^pirnki flu- npr.f at’im* afpiif ■ m|' ihi' mpi* 

tilliPlif, thrnllf.li whwh ftl**) ul lit Ir.iji ih** j.h;i|r i.f jt|nft| 

^ f4 fhr ja tthirli ||ir f4»i fuiAarnirV 

lialit iJirir jif'ii a,I p! a|i}4irlii»ii‘riv«' llni! ‘■.■Mirirafit laiffhl ipi ti}iftii 

PVMtaia «if !ipr f'liarl iifHia jui hv 

\\ hii’li I !iry lif »!#'« i ft M i«'j an I' In a* m| tin- | n lUi'r «'! i* %*-i ri lai^ Kia' jip * 

niid^fy |i!;tpa fpi' iiialii' tip* fli.-ti iii.- p,aa!4*' i miup'iI whirh tia4 

ur^itiitail hy rutli»aiiii* ! f«! fhr ii.aiMa/* ',^4 <ki!il/iia in im 

fy it If* bHp fa flu* iLViiaiil 4y, *' * !> -1 i !i:a t tip m i j a *- iii«* huI hMi it v iin» f | fp* yiiliiiiw 

iltnt jdiwaf fit ihi* f'ttVfri-'ifna la wlarh U’r-'.ia ’p||frii4 .p,t* jaijpli aii*i t%}iir!i 
jpinI fiiii*TI rtifi’llv 1*^ iIp” I*»ib, 

aipl fjmf th** f’futtii I#* i.i|«.*a tbr- ii**w A!'»"*vrtri|*n iiip|*'f iTiinin 

nia4i!ina.’*, Ihi-. jirn|i>M .il tit‘i"ia\;f”4 ttifh aaaiaiad aj‘jtrf*b;i!pnn nii*l tfm 
!if Imii ' ttrii* aa:iainiMii*iiy ^l^♦|'rf'4 f**; 

Ilia! fist* a pliMakl t*\ iIp* nf t}|** la|,^|i, 

raiiiif'il; fhal pha IpP, i,| b.-f niin rilipi’ Im wiir af main* 

|*aari*; fliitl .bit#* pm!|| 4 ar*f^ »p' lii-rp#4f, niiv |;i\ iijwfii flit* 

fh.'if fli*' i'MiiH iim! 4i Nllirr, iiMf iaflirl ra{4liil 

lUaaf ail any iiMbkiaan, ii«a hn Ip* laii} li#pii jf|f’vi**iipty 
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garrison in tlie interior, even in time of peace; they were also frequently 
exposed to scenes of warfare and devastation; and the climate was so injurious 
to the health of the Russians that in the course of a few years no less than 

130,000 men perished there. _ , ^ , • x -j. • i 

The great cost of these dependencies, and their uselessness m a territorial 
point of view, determined Anna to relinquish them upon the best terms she 
could procure from the shah. She accordingly proposed to that prince the 
restor^ion of the conquered provinces, upon condition that he would grant 
to the Russian merchants certain commercial privileges in the trade with 
Persia To these terms the shah acceded, and in 1735 Russia made a formal 
surrender of her Persian possessions. This negotiation was connected with 
another of still greater importance — a defensive treaty between Persia and 
Russia which was concluded at the same time. The rnotives which induced 
Anna to enter into this alliance require a brief recapitulation of preceding 

unfortunate situation in which Peter I was placed upon the banks 
of the Pruth compelled him to submit to the terms dictated by the Porte, by 
whicli li6 surrendered ma-ny importa/iit advs^ntEges whicli he had previously 
obtained by conquest. The principal sacrifices he had made upon that 
occasion were the evacuation of Azov and the destruction of the fortifications 
at Taganrog which had the immediate effect of shutting him out from the 
trade on the Euxine. The annoyances also to which the empire was subjected 
by the frequent incursions of the Crimean and other Tatars into the border 
lands whore they conoLinittod the most frightful excesses, s^ud the haughty 
refusal of the Porte to acknowledge the imperial title which the people had 
conferred upon him, led Peter to meditate a new war against the ^rks. 
He made ample preparations for the fulfilment of this design by fortifying 
the frontiers in the neighbourhood of Turkey; but his de^h arrested the 
execution of the project, which was entirely laid aside by Catherme i and 
I^eter H 

Anna however, relying upon the assistance of thirty thousand auxiliaries 
from Germany, considered this a favourable opportunity for reviving a stroke 
of policy which promised such signal advantages to the country, particulmly 
as the Turk was at this period employed in hostilities agamst Persia, bhe 
did not long want an excuse for opening the war. The Tatars had of late 
made several predatory inroads upon the Russian temtories, and laying 
waste the districts through which they passed earned off meri and cattle on 
their return. These Tatars being under the protection of the Porte, the 
empress remonstrated upon the subject, and demanded satisfaction, but the 
sultan, in his reply, excused himself from interfering m the inatter, upon the 
pretext that it was impossible to keep those roving bands under proper 
restraint. This evasive reply was precisely what Anna anticipated, and as 
the sultan declined to render her any atonement, she undertook to obtain 
retribution for herself. A force was immediately despatched into the country 
of the Tatars, which they overran, spreading ruin in thpr path, and destroying 
the marauders in great numbers. The expedition failed, however, in conse¬ 
quence of the incautious advance of the troops too far into the interior, where, 
not being prepared with a sufiicient stock of provisions, they underwent severe 
privations, and sustained a loss of ten thousand men. i j • 

But this discomfiture did not divert the empress froni her grand design; 
and in the year 1736 Count Munich, at the head of a sufficient mree, was ^nt 
into the Ukraine, with a free commission to retaliate upon the Tatars. Alter 
a victorious course through that region, he passed into the peninsula of the 


i 
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Criuii'H; tin* Tnlnw, imi-tjun! t»» witli hhu ‘m fhc «i}n‘n firl.i, fiviju; 

liffoiv him imltl they nwhcnl their lines, exfemiinj' fnim iln' m':! uf \'.i’v tu 
the h;uxia,‘, hi'ltitnl the iiitn-liehmeuSs of whirh they eoii'iti'Te.l iltfiu t i\.s 
.••■(•(•are. The litte.s were e.sfnhii.shetl willt u \ii‘W t(’< protectinj; the t’ri!u<-:i 
fnttii any attaek on the l.'tui! shte; ami, haviuji' heen Iniih with inereilihlr toil, 
ami heitiK stntngiy foiithetl with eamion, the Tatnr.s ileemcil theta iinjirejt’ 
iiahit-. 'ITey diit jjtif hiiig, fiowever, wilh.stnml the lit-ondis .'(.•..•iaiilt of the 
Hiis,sinn.s, who sjn'ctlily walet! theni, ami, driving the ftmmlttioiH horde;! 
hetore tltem, wwm ptmwd theniHeiven of the greater part of tfie Crimea. 
Hut the .stime ineonvenieiteea were felt ott this tw on the former evitedition, 
itie Tatar.s on tJieir llight laid the eountry in ashes, and if wa.H imjn(;isjliie to 
pi'ftvide Hu.sh*nanee for the tnxips withtmt* keeping up a eonstant eonnnuntea- 
tion with the Ckrnine, when* provi.sionH at least, were to he hatl. hut winch 
\vas attended with great diflieulty. In this e.sigeney, Count Mtinieh wiw 
ohhged to return to the t’kraine, to take up his winter quarter.^. 


If'or with 7'urkt'ii 

While Munich was thus (‘Ugaged against the Tatars, a much imtre impor- 
tniit tnoveineul, in which the real ohjeet of the Hti.-isian gt*vertimeuf was 
directly <*\hihited, ■w'a.s taking place elsewhere. <!enera! I,acy had laid .'icge 
t(i Azov, and reduced it to .sul»uii,s,siou on tlie 1;:| of .Inly, in'(lie same year, 
l lu.'i iiiiiti ami decisive step torccd the reluctant llivaii to take into coiisidfra ■ 
lion tile napins tiy wliicfi ttie progrcs.Hof tiie Uus'.i;in;! could he mo-1 (■ffoetuallv 
.stayed. 'Fhe s-tillaii wnspinwilliiig to rommit iiimcelf in a war with Hn i;i. 
contenf^with tlie }Mi.s.se.-',.ion of tlie advaiilage.M lie had gainnj hy the 'I'reaU 
ot fhe Prutli:^ .and e\-en now liiat Hus.'.i.a had regained one of tlK- ei'iir.i tort ■, 
.’Old was manile: tiy iin-jiared to follow up the victory’, lie preiVrrol to altcmtii 
ttio tii'i'oiiatiita ot pcaee tiiroiudi the mediation of Auafri.a, f(tr tlie . al.o of 
.'O iiiding ho; li!itif;; ari longa : lie could. i{u ..' i:i. liowever. would not agree to 
an\ aeeoinuiodatton; and, in..lead of Iteing moved from li*'r purptt. e iq llte 
r<'pre'ent:ittoll;* ot .Vuetri.'i, site demandt'd o| that ptAVer f!ie luhiimeitl of the 
1 1 e.il\ ! ul t i.'‘liug h(‘t wei n titem, 1 ty w liicii, in ea. e ot nee*i. • In* w.I htfluei to 
furnc ii thirl> thme ,ind .•iiiviliarie;!, Thfi .i.-mand pi ie.-d lim Miiijeel m a new 
light heliifi' tile (leimau caluiief. I lie reqmirii a, etimee Would (tiocaidr' 
hav*• the etii'ct ol eiiaiiliUg HU' '-la to extend iter e.as jUe. i■, w if!»»mt pioduemg 
any hefietit.a wtialever !(( An fua; whne.i, , ii \u-.ttia united her'e]i wilii 
ilU’sia in t lit* war, 'ilie migiit deri\ »• ..ome adi. ant age-, 1 1 om an .tlh.iiiee agane-t 
wliieh if appeared highly improit.d.le licit tf..- 'i'mia coidd m.ai.e a iiccf ..(,il 
.•'fami. She dceidi-d, then-fore, upon ihiowmg fie- wlioie weigtit ot lu-i power 
itlto the,scale, greatly to file roll'iei nation ot liie I'nil.', who Pa.p JJI the lii'f 
ln>!:uiee, ‘.oheited iiet fiietjdly mterS.-n-nee, Tie •■ull.m, ie.weviV, felt that, 
liollhttnl a;'niU’4 Iw* tiie i-.. ne of a eofite ( agaile I ' iicll !ol Imda!>le e|(i-mie', it 
Would iie wiser to li'k if than, vieiimg to mtimi.i iit.ai, to make Mieh-'..leiitire', 


.'1- Wuulil til 
aeci iniingl V 


He 

fhr- 


inconM.'iU 111 Willi llte -eeiniiy ai.'i lioiioin (>1 the countrv, 

Hnie m pr-paimc for th,- e.unp.ugn. He n-cimted .».• 
>' Iri 1 ISC and toil, , iacI'd new hw h-- , |u)j hr, aim*, into j>riip*i eondilion, and 

('luippet! ;i tied for th,. profeef loll of the laiMij,-; on ihe other Iiaiid, tile 
eolj.l lined force I I.'lpldlv plepaied to act III eonei'l't 

'Ihe operation-! Ilf tfie \,-;u 17:!7 Were not followed hy any important 
f i:lf; , d'he iPceian aimv, ■ttn-nglhened Hy foity thousand reermo . was 
p.ir.t'ed mfo iwo liocfoiei; one of which, undef the coinimutd of Coimt 
Miii.ien, priiee,-,jed to miehakov on the I’.iume, while ijeneral l.aey, with the 
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other, entered the Crimea. The objects proposed to be attained by tl 
expeditions were not adequate to the expenditure that attended th 
Otchakov submitted, and was garrisoned by the conquerors; and the Crh 
was again desolated. This was all Russia gained by the sacrifice of ab 
fifty thousand of her veteran troops. The blame of these barren and exp 
sive victories was to be attributed to that very union of forces which ou 
to We been productive of increased strength. The most unfortunate ji 
o^ies existed, not only amongst the Austrian ofiicers, but between Co 
Mtmich and the Austrians. To so extravagant a length was this danger 
teelmg carried that, with the exception of the affair at Otchakov, Mun 
remamed inactive throughout the campaign, from an obstinate determinat 
not to act upon the same plan that was pursued by the Austrians 

A'or was this the only evil that these feuds produced. The Turks tak 
advantage of the dissension, poured in with greater force upon the (Hern 
f j broke through on several occasions, gaining frequent pe 

advantages, which, at all events, had the effect of rendering their moveme 
m a great measure abortive. Constant complaints were now made alternat 
by the eo^s of Vienna and St. Petersburg respecting the conduct of i 
otticers at both sides; and, although Munich was especially accused of thwa 
mg tne efforts of the allies, he always had the address to escape from rep 
hension, by throwing the censure on his accusers. 

"aese circimistances inspired the Turks with fresh courage. A congn 
had been appointed to be held at Nemirov, in Poland, but they withdrew th 
amba^ador; simifying, however, that if Russia would evacuate Azov a 
Otchakov and the rest of her conquests, they might be induced to enterts 
a treaty of peace. This msolent proposition was at once rejected by Russ 
and the war was resumed. In the campaign of the following year. Muni 
ap^ared to be anxious to make amends for his former i^^ivity bi 
firS Tugorous marehes_ and vindicated the character 

effected nothmg of substantial importance. A similar f ortu: 
General Lacy m the Crmea, from which, after a disastrous progre 
through a desolated country, and after a great mortality amongst his^troor 
occasioned partly by fatigue and partly by the deficiency of proXoS ] 
was ultimately obliged to withdraw. j 

fall™! openmg of the year 1739 promised to make amends for these successi^ 
failures. General Mumch, whose ability in the field was admitted on s 
han^, collected a nmnerous army at Kiev, and, crossing the Bug met tl 
a pitched battle, near Stavutshan, in which he obtained a sign 
success with vigour, he advanced and nassino- tl 
Pruth, he possessed himself of Jassi, the capital of Moldavia, the whole of whic 
Subjugated m an incredibly short space of time. Retracing h' 
march, after having achieved this important conquest, he made preDaratioii 

But unfortunately the same evil spirit which had fruatratAd i-Ka 

eonta^o. disease 
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it.A.n.l 

activity. rnft»r{iin:it(;lv. thn (liarl.-.s \'I uflliftcl with a 

(iaiiKcnnis ntul daiiKhlvr, HhritikiuK fnau t!i.' aiaavli.-iisiMti. i.f th'.- 

futtiiv, waa cxtr.;JtH>!y .It'Htrutw hy hhv naww f«. hrin« ahnu! ... arr wit!, 
lurkvy Has ihsp.wfa.ti »n iJu* part nl Aiiatm w.hm Kla.ilv s.-i/..! annn !w 
If saltan: atui, Iffuiv tht-rf was lim<‘ I.. nn-ntHhlf tla* tmfiai.nv <lirir)vi)r.s 
hat fM-itci nnitniKsI the athfs, a !n-aty tif jran- wa^ <irawti an an.l fi'-i.iMl 
iH'twrati Austria aiii! lurkay, i»tt the 1st t»f .'M*ji(aiuh*r. IT;;*}. Itv thi'i tjit'lu. 
rtaus tivaty, Atistria fsrtijH'ii kuin all risrth**r rfs}>i.ii,>.il.iliiv in tha war: l>ul 
slir nuirhas.‘,i the jK>an- at .so anaruuais a prin* |}«it it is .iitlirult t.. cniapiv 
hfutl thf jitrtuoiw iHiitcy wtach Ic.l her f»i mltipt m fxtraaniinnrv ti laca iiitv 
1 tif w;tr, m vvhifh »hv hml rmharkctl in tir hop- tif sc-uritif; ferriinria! advui- 
tagfs, had ctwt Iit^r n rt»nsiili>nih}(M*x}»-n({it(irf in Iruaps .and fivtiMiiv ami 
she not only tiid not obtain an indninnily for f fiis ontl.ay. nor inMniitv a sint;].- 
rood of gtouml i>y her partieipation ut the eainpaiKas, bid fiv the e.tndilion. 
1/“;, n f ^ ww '•‘•mimlle.lto tvlinqnish !h*fefnde. her llunKarian r.nt.,. 
pa t ayunst. the lurks, luid nil thos(‘ eomjnesfH whieh she had forimalv 
ohfnnuMl uiidci' Iht^ virfiirioiiH fing uf 

This jraee ppidneed great ilissatisfaetion jd Sf. iVt.-rslairg; for. ;dtl„.tedi 
Austria ivservtal to liet^elf the right of fnltitling her tre.aty with Hua'i.a I’.v 
Hieeourmg her m the field, d was not deenied prudent tit pruseetife a war ■.mrih 
ban.ied, which ha,i been eomnieneed with sueli a formidable di plav of oow'/t 
llte lurks, relieved from one antagonist, were now tlie iHUfer enabled to r.-Ti 
the oth.-r: and the empress eoneeived that the wisest eoiirse la- eoiild our la- 
was I,. ia-got,ate her ditfeivnees with thesnltan. to whieii piopo ;d la- wa: no. 
imwitlmg to aeeede A [M-aee was eonsequentlv enter,-d info bolwern i!.,. 
tM-lligeo-nfs with all,-ii promptiimie that it was eom-lmled as .-arlv a- tla- IMh 
ol .N-ptemb-r. Ihe eoialitinns of this treaty involved eompromi >■: on botf. 
Mdrs. It was agive,l that Az,,v and its surrouiaiiog forrilorv ■hou!,i br 
evaeiial.-d and reiuam un.-ultivated, as a neutral bomalary b,-iw.-,-n ih,- iv„. 

* .einiilar inLurniil.f-tdi rr:'-.rirrf KfithHih!*''i liMtli 

roermia m ■ aereeing to o-taiu in tia-ir hand r a e,.rlam mimb-i of i...' lam'' 
lioin ttiat poomee. tor b-ln-r seenrify again f an abu. ,- of th- . tii.iilalibn 
t was a o eft ,.d that Ibia.ia hould b- at hb-.t^ n. ,-,vet a p.rfiv cin tl.,- 
boll, and that he i ,,rto h. mid e, mat met anoth.-r in tl„- Knbaii, Aom.-minor 

nt flit^ irib.i - Uw -inii W'liv iiMf fr., 


allowed to b* kept in fin- >-a o{ \/,mv or the liuxin,-: and in f!i,- laff«*r 
rommeree ol Hu-oia was to b- eondmi. d only in 'Turki'h ItMiiom.:, 


f lie 


Inti-rnni 


Ill,* empre.'.-i Anna, in tlm-, suddrulv e,,neiudmg a tteaee with Tmkev we. 
.nrtuated by a still ...tomg.-r moSu,- than that whwtt wa-. upplird In’ ih- 
d--i(ion ol Amina. >h.- jiruh appr-h.-nd.-d that >wd-n. mllu.-m-.-d bv 
Ih.- m Itpn,-- ,.t tan,-,-, wb, had now aUainr.i a .h-.-tded a.a-end,-m-v m fl- 

eounnf, oi .Mo.-Lhohu, would .-nd-avour to dnfra.-t Um.-ia m the m.nh, whib 

t.lUlt IdblA Ml Mrruj.|*ni MU ilif TMiifli, 

iK'i’Mfunon, r.iiurd on l»-tw,.-n lie- p,.w.T.. api^-ao-d !,■ roiilum ihi, 

m ps-ion. If was line that, at fb- ron.-lu am of ib- let war. Itu-.ia and 
*'*^‘‘* * l<4^lllfdd ^iti aliii|i“ffy 1*4 HU'Hm Hfilrfi UiiMV r4 f»t|' 

a mnlar i.-aod on its evpiratioi, fb- vear {tut ihi smn.-lv •..•n.-d 

s.h as a ihm dmem--- p.r tb- rankling and bitt-r ho.,i,htv «1ueh fh-' .<w>- h- 
•iit-lfailmd tow.ards ItsHsia. Ihev had not f-Tgott.-n tb- proiraeted an-l 
rumom rfmggl- f.-tw,-,-n t•har!.-. XH and iVt.-r {.'which romub-d tb- whof- 
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kingdom and exhausted its resources j nor the sacrifices which they were 
pelled to TYifllrp at the Peace of Nystad. These feelings were assidu 
cultivated by the French court, which found easy means of securing a s 
party in the national council, which in fact was paramount in Swedei 
king being completely imder its control. The empress, warned of this inc 
ing desire for a rupture on the part of Sweden, was the more anxious to 
to terms with Turkey, that she might be free to act in Finland and 
neighbourhood, should it become necessary. 

Anna was evidently guided in the whole course of her policy by the exa 
of Peter I, whom she adopted as her model. Fortunate in the choice 
least two of her advisers — Ostermann in the council of state, and Muni 
the head of the army — she persevered in her attempts to complete 
projects of improvement which her great predecessor had left unfini 
The canal connected with the Lake of Ladoga, which was designed to fact 
the transport of provisions to St. Petersburg, was brought to a close b; 
in the year 1738. She also fitted out an expedition to sail from Kamcf 
towards the north, for the purpose of determining whether Siberia was 
neeted with North America. 

The manufacture and commerce of Russia, too, commanded a large e 
of her attention. She instructed her ambassadors at foreign courts to i 
\figilant inquiries after the most skilful persons engaged in those tradi 
which Russia was most deficient; and by this means she was enabled to ( 
into her dominions a great number of artisans, particularly those who 
experienced in the production of such fabrics as silks and woollen stuffs, 
furtherance of these views she entered into a treaty of commerce with C 
Britain, from which the industry of her people derived a fresh and inv 
ating stimulus. It may be observed, also, that she increased the nume 
population by the return of the Zaparogian Cossacks to their allegis 
shortly after the opening of the campaign in the Crimea, which they 
forfeited by the rebellion of Mazeppa; and that she enlarged her territorie 
the acquisition of the province inhabited by the Kirghiz, a nomad tribe 
the Chinese borders. This latter accession was of great importance, froDc 
protection it afforded to the frontiers against the incursions to which they 
hitherto been continually exposed: while it not only created a new trade 
the Kirghiz themselves, but gave greater freedom to the commercial ir 
course with China, which had been constantly interrupted by these hostili 


Biron the Favourite 


. . Throughout her life Aima placed unreserved confidence in a favourite 
rising from a humble station in society to the first place in the councils o 
^■verei^, at l^t aspired to the illicit possession of her affections. , 
ErneOT Buon the son of a gamekeeper in Courland, happening to attraci 
attention of tne duchess, was appointed her private secretary. From 
post he was elevated to the more important office of chamberlain • and ( 
then it was nmoured that he stood higher in her grace’s favour than was 
sistent with the position which he nominally occupied. When t e X 

It h?? f ® ^ ^as stipulated that Biron sb 

not be s^ered to accompany her into Russia; and one of the conditior 
the capitulation restricted her from marrying or choosinv nn W ^ ni 
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could not afterwards be called into question. Biron aimed at theconcen 
tion of the imperial power in his own hands; but as an open declaratioi 
that effect would have provoked animosities dangerous to his safety, it 
arranged that the young prince, then but a few weeks old, should be nomim 
to the throne, and that Biron should be appointed regent during the mino 
of Ivan. Ostermann and Munich, relying upon the future gratitude of Bi: 
favoured this crafty design. Biron coquetted for a time with the dignJ 
which he was solicited to accept; and pretended at last that, in undertal 
the toils of the regency, he 3 delded to the importunities of others at the s£ 
fice of his own private wishes. 

The extent of the power thus delegated to him was specified in the ] 
visions of the will of the empress, which ordained that he should be the adr 
istrator of government until the emperor Ivan had attained his seventee 
year; and that, should Ivan die before that time, Biron should^ conti 
guardian to Ivan’s brethren, born after him, who should succeed him on 
throne; but that, should neither Ivan nor any of his brethren survive, t 
Biron, with the concurrence of the state, should elect and confirm a 3 
emperor as unlimited monarch. This was the final injunction of the czar 
who died in 1740.^’ 

A Russian Estimate of Anna and of Biron 

Contemporaneous writers are unanimous in asserting that, during 
entire reign, Anna Ivanovna was not only under the influence, but, so to i 
under the domination of her favourite. On the basis of such authoritie 
therefore became customary to ascribe to Biron and the Germans who v 
grouped around bim all the cruelties and coarseness that characterised 
reign. But if we subject this question to a dispassionate and severe critic 
it would appear that such an accusation of Biron — and in general of 
Germans who governed with him — has no firm foundation. It is imposs 
to ascribe all the character of the reign to a German clique, because tl 
Germans who were at the head of the govermnent did not constitute a uni 
corporation, but each of them followed his ovm personal interests; they w 
envious of one another and at enmity each with the rest. 

Biron was a somewhat narrow-minded egotist, incapable of attracting i 
circle around him; his power rested exclusively on the personal favour of 
empress; and therefore, as soon as Anna Ivanovna’s eyes were closed fore" 
her former favourite had no sure ground to go upon, and although his decea 
mistress had made his position secure yet he was not able to maintain i 
month without her. There is no contemporary indication that the cruel 
which signalised the reign of Anna emanated from Biron or that they w 
accomplished at his initiative. 

Moreover, the cruelties and in general the harsh measures which signali 
the reign of Anna Ivanovna were not an exclusive characteristic of that epc 
they did not begin to make their appearance in Russia with her and did 
cease with her. The administration of Peter the Great was signalised 
persecutions even more cruel and harsh of everything opposed to the suprc 
power. _ The actions of Prince Romodanovski in accordance with the F^re 
rajensM edict were in no wise milder or more humane than those of And: 
Ivanovitch Uskakov in the secret chancery. On the other hand, sini 
featur^ of cruelty and contempt for human dignity are to be met with a: 
Anna Ivanovna under Elizabeth Petrovna. Therefore we do not hesitate 
say that all that disturbs us in the reign of Anna should not be ascribed to 
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fl74Cl A.a.l 

(•njpresH h(‘rs««lf, nor t<i her favaurin-, tl«* liuki* «*f rmidain!, hii( fo tin* wliula 
age 111 which aiich occunrums ttKik nlaiT. <hj the ctaitrarv, if w<- srianti' 
fr<ttn (hat which Iwlitngs (u (he a^c wha( W(> may jtisdv af^crifw t<. tfia cjin.n-s 
herself nml the statesmen of her time, we cttme’te a cmichtsinii which i-: mmv 
to the atlvautaKc nn<! <'retlif_ i.f the g<»ventment «.f the cjieeii than to it ; eun- 
deiimatiun. Man\' tiis|iusi(inns c.f the guveniment <*f that time in mailers 
of interior policy were accompiisheti in thesmrit of Peter the (heal and ii wh 
not m vum that Anna Ivanovna coiitided the affairs of die state to the uhe 
and gifted tiedgelings ot i’etiT, ^ thanks to tlitan, in manv re.-peel;; thi* 
H^i^u <4^ Aiiiiu lujiy iylloi! :i ftniiintiHtiiiii tif glofioiis roi^u of hti" Ltroai 
uncle, in general the life of Ittissia moved forwari! and was not stagnant. 
Ihe {HHiple of Hu.ssia suiTered from hud harvests during the reign, iieside.s 
otiici \aiiou.s accidental ciilamities, as for iii-stance tiri'.s and rohlnTs; for all 
such evils, of course, the go%-ernments of the jn-riod enmiot }h> hlam’ed and 
there is no doubt that measures wen* taken to alleviate tin* distress of Ihe 

iH'oplec 


Tim NOMINAU HKttJX OF tV.VX Vt ( 171(1 IMl A.Ii.) 

For a slujrt time after the death of Anna (I7-ltf) Itinm maintained mi 
autoendu- ru!e,_asMmtmg the title of His Higlmes.-. l(.-gent of tlw Itu.-.ian 
j'.mpire Hut finally the people, jealou.s of seeing tlie adminf.tralion of the 
imperial yule confided to the hands of a iureigner and one ton who in i.-td 
ol e.vhil.ilmg a .m-mpafhy in flwir infere.'-t.s treated them witli fi.r nm t 
iagrant tyranny iH'trayeil imiveimtl discontent at the n<nv nrdcr nl thin,- : 
It ua.; he d to H-a direct, act of inju.sfice to del.ar thcdidvc of Hriin, wi.-k fmm 
tli/> guardian, hip of Ins son; and a formidaltle parfv iiow ra)adlv :pr;tn!' no 
pmpmvd tn e pnit,,,. the n^hta ,,f (p.p prince. 'I'lic popular d; atirinmn 
mciva. ed nil .all . idc.,; hnf Himn Im.t estahlolied hi ‘ ;.pi.-, in ,-vciv tim ciimi 
and w.a ; tin paring m the ponishmcti!.: winch lie inlli.Ucd up.m all ih.. p. rl 
.'Mir. uiittUf iM* h:iA iva„.Hii to I«4it’Vo t-ci }ri “iffii * 

groaned with the crie,. nf the vielint:: of tt|.. knnni; til.' }H-oj.|.. fi.'.d b inle him, 
or, ill an .aiainv ot f.-ar, pin tnifed them elve . iipnii tli.'eaifh .t he ;id\ meed; 

;}||»I tli*‘ tlniirtHfiHr uri'r fs!!rn! uifh thr tiuhaj.jjy nltjffi . ttf hr , n piHiMii , {i 

ua.'i calculated that, throughout the ji.-riod of his mifhoniv. melmlmg the 
reign of the eiiipiv s ,\mia, no l.'.-w than tu.-nt v thoicnud i«'i' ona were emh-d 

fo Mhrriu. ' ^ 

At lengih the ■mothere.l tian..' hia.l.e out, an.i thi- demandi in laionr „f 
ffiike I inch took an aflumatue hap.-. t',,nm Munirh, ili appointed in hia 
e\)(ectafions hy the hypocrilma! I5ii.tn, waimh emharke.l on the other ;ide: 
and. hy ; till .nlle.umg t.. 1 h> the Ineii.l of flii- r.-g,-ni. he wa,i emihled to iei(.!.*i’ 
eiitial 'eiM.'e 11 , the lei,nhjtit.ii which wa,' n..w wifltv en.'io-lmg the walla 
of the palace. 'I'li- cntiden.-e .aIucIi the militarv plac.-.i nt Mtti.jch gav.- 
inci.'a: cii impoHaiie.- t.. hi; ,>'twii-e >: and, a,- he huind that lie hii»i iiotliing 
to ev.pe.'t Irma i!,.- i.-g.-nt, he afta.-he,! him elf /eal-.u-lv to Hiike riiirh m 
the ahficiiatimi that he woiiM tihimafelv 1»- lew aoied w if It ih.- chief .a.m- 
mam ..1 tiwaimv, whi.-h wa;. the ■tatmn It--had Imig .sig.-ilv .l.oiie.l lont.taim 
fill' owMintinii whieit w.i, liar ..rg.oii eii w-r- pioinpilv ai'roinph-ln-.i, 
Itteitgi'iif Wa, atie-fe,! in till-middli* o} the mghf, in he laat .<•, l.v a .iefaidi- 
ment Ol the ,m u-l : ata! the pimeij, d .■.rnalon, a-Heml.lni in the palace before 
n.tvf.i. a., .and aekiiowh'dged fj,.- piuice,,. Anna a;- grand dnclii'aH of Hu, ia, 

‘ tiu yu.ilihaii i4 hii * hu fhr Hilo ttuo iht* ttolL 

o Ihi'fTi ;it hr’l OMiifUirt! m flit* raolli'' of' Sr!iliir.>i‘ltfiir|.tt 
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whence he was removed as a prisoner and brought to trial for obtaining 
regency by improper means, for squandering the imperial treasures, for tr 
ing with contumely the parents of the emperor, and for violating the stati 
and ordinances so as to throw the empire into confusion. For these caj 
offences he was condemned to death; but his sentence was mitigated to 
petual banishment to the deserts of Siberia, where, in addition to the ordir 
miseries of that forlorn region, he was compelled to associate in the lalx 
of the numerous wretches whom he had himself condemned to the same f 
[He was, however, set at liberty by Peter III, and Catherine 11 ultima 
restored to him the duchy of Courland.] 


Anna of Brunswick Assumes the Regency (17It>0 AM.) 


The regency of the princess Anna was slightly perplexed at its op<m 
iTYTnnrf.nnfl.tA rlpmRnrls nf MnmV.h tn hp 


by the importunate demands of Munich to be placed at tlie lu'ad of th(' anu^ 
a post which Duke Ulrich appropriated to himself, and pc-naiiptorily n'fii 
to relinquish. As a compensation, however, to Muiu(!h, h<i removed Os 
mann, and appointed his rival in his place as first minisU'r of tiu' K<>V(‘nuiH 
Munich did not long hold this office: failing to accomplish a coursi' of po 
which he urged upon the regent, he tendered his resignation, whieh ’ 
unexpectedly accepted. Frustrated in his hoi)es, h(i ling(‘red in St.. I'eb 
burg, anticipating that he would be recalled; but th(> [x'riod of his uti 
was past, and his anticipations were disappoinhal. Tlu' ground of his ret 
ment involved a serious change in the foreign polic:y of the empin*. h'r 
erick II had just ascended the throne of Prussia, and, n'garding with jealo 
the alliance that had been formed between the courts of St. retersiuii'g ; 
Vienna,_endeavoured to accomplish a union with Russia tlirough the r<>gei 
of Munich, whose antipathy to Austria was notorious, h’rederick did 
find it very difficult to work upon the vanity and prejudiei's of the minisi 
who was easily brought to prevail upon the regent to ent(‘r into a liefeiis 
treaty with the cabinet of Berlin; both parties mutually binding tlHuusel 
to furnish assistance, as occasion might require, to th(' extent of twtdvt' th( 
sand men. _ In consenting to this treaty, the regenit mentallv resolved 
fulfil the stipulation it enjoined, only so long as Prussia should be at pe: 
with Austria. An occasion soon offered which oblig(‘d her to act upon t 
Frederick having signified his intention of taking po.ssessi 
of Silesia as a part of the inheritance of Maria There.sa. In eoiisetiuenet* 
this proceeding, a new alliance was formed with Austria at, the comme-ncetm 
of the year 1741, by which a fresh engagement to furnish auxiliaries v 
entered into. Munich in vain remonstrated against this measure; and 
last, finding his influence at an end, he solicited permission to resign whi 
was granted to hun ^ once. Notwithstanding tlu' dispo.sition thu.s m.a 
tested on the part of Russia, she did not take any part, in the war betwe 

Saxony who also raised pretensions to the putriiiionv of 'riiiTosa i,rot,-si 

against the progress of the Russian troops through Pohuul SwiRlou ut t 
same time threatening the empire on the borders of Finland’ 


Sweden Reneivs the War 


mi excuse to make war again 
e,inpire was, |o a c^cTfain degn 


(’ATIIHHIXK r TO rKTKii III w 

liniA.i.! 

uiii.opujnr, mi(i likely frcim that eireunifitamH' itt umleiw. an alit>nitiun a 
fiivtuu-altle (.pni.rttuuty Hpimun-.l tt» {m*Hent itself fur exeentiiip a inoiect'so 
gratifvnjg tu th<‘ whule nation. The an.hassa.h.r of Franee at th.' eourrof 
Ftoekhoim enemirngea the cminri! to prosecute this war; while the I-Veiirli 
nuiuster .nt St. FetershiirK tlentoiistrHfe.1 its farilitv hv representinr in struiie 
colours the W(*:ikiies.s an.! iiistahility of the new H.imiiustrafioii, 'Phe Sue,!,-? 
flat tore.i hy the ho|H',s in which they were letl to itululy:»% ahvinlv calculated 
With rt’iiniiity upHii tht^ r«n*4ult^4 tkv rHiiijJiugii; nml fhi* at 
wyrv sn ^nuf^nitu* itf tfiat lhi*y nrtuallv iltvw tip nti \vm than !hn*r S 4 *ti 

Ot article.s cunPuninK the coinlitions which 'they iuleti.lc.l to .licttUe at‘the 
fuiiiiuKiun iff tlii* war, wmai tla*y wart* lluHHiit wtiuM ha raiiu>f^!li‘d hi 

.sulautl t.» any tern.H they jiiight propo.s.*. Hy tiiew* lulicles, ihev tuu.le pro- 
vision for the rmunptutii of all the provinees that had hovn eeded to Hiksia 
hy the_ Ireut.vijf .\ystiid; and prepared nrmttKetnettIa, in tfie event of these 
not iHauR (jntte ho HueeeHHful a.s they expeeled, hv whieh eertniti terms, less 
lunmlmting hut exeeediiiKiy extmvnunni, were to he forced upon tluhr ativer- 
mry, li wm it! itll avrntH» tfiaU in any ansa. Unmn atirivtular 

Knu‘ha»^ nn^ariitanlaiu!, anti laviaiiai that slia nuf iia jHaiuhtatl f<> 

kvvp n Mui|4la alhp an tlin Lhatnin tn* Hatimninn rtmafn; tmd that ,^4ia Nhimlil ht* 

caiimtiliHi lu gntiif fha ftvf* t^xpurtatbn of mmu 

Tfia.M* plnUHof iW^nntilMamynf wiav iit4iht‘ratt*ly i^vitlvd fn* thn In^ftav 
liny prapuratitaiM warn fitiah* tor fhi’ir a^tHnttion, Tla* Swtniaa wrn* xi*a!ou‘^ 
auouj^h in thoir tlrsira fo wrast from Hir’.aa firr rnnpuari‘<l ttMTitorir .■ Imf 
tlwy umv lanH‘afahly tlalHimt in tlu* maana hv whirh that dr- uv uru't,, lu- 
HaFompIirdtad. ^ dhtnr tlaat \v:ai not Naaworthy; ami thr uruiv, hra^r n, a 
prnvarh, uaa inmillirirntly turni.ihad with pVnvi'itoa, ami tlth fihitr i,\ 
i^kiWnl auiHinamiam that if it fimi arhiaviHl a virtnry it unit hau- hrm hv 
.'•■lanr mirm'lv of farttmo, and mil liy it a tiun*prtt\\»^ . i'ha in-Uf-raL 

I.ovanhaiipt and rMnld^aihnmk wvn* iha rmr-l ofroiniMn'i ad\uraff'; af tha 
uar; >t0, altfiMi^di ita routhivt wai rtnnmittatl f., thfor nun hnud , , thturl 

proM^dthaf ftio ontarpiia wao aa ra h!y n-iiitaiifd a , it i,i.a hat|!\ Vniidurfrd. 

^ iiir-.yv waet tli»* fiiat in tJia tirfdi vainf tt-antaa! haav, »nh"M.iiF|tia Osii ttio 
Nviiodt-, in \iipu t, IT n, holtiin tla-\'t.ad f Ufa* tM u4'ani .a iuOT* uhfam** i 
H ’{iinnil o\m“ fhom nrar \ ilinaiT'.ir.ind, Ihri nmnadiand^, 

F'lUIfa^ld*‘Ii‘d lo till* f(t|.'vaaiiu, la.i! lla* ^^a^i’doa rrjtllaFla'ri m ;;livh Upaf iMl* 
ntiiiihii'^t that litf iuifht'i' prH|,';id^\’< wa/H madd* l.ty laavy l.hronylndiil: tho m 4 mI 

itio nainpaiiiOn 

^ \\hfii Swf^dtii *aif#ird liptiii fhit dS adu'rd War, la* min! undar a i't»n 
Vifiiun that dm 4 *Miif*iif,. pirvaiJrd m f{n la ayam •! thi* of 

flm limdirxH of Jhaiii'iwirh, Tho 'indtltai rha,nm-., m*r»-iaiiiiy rat*|| uihrr with 
liiaia al!« »i|m- rapii iif v , I hat had t ak**n plarr m 1 ha lutpra nil lo ninoni, fii/ f ina»i 

ill ^ollia In*aa 4 i|r, fla- • tippo iif imIi final ^ffa* pi**,*"iil o yafiri wan aa nntnh 
a\piF.nd |M lavoiufpiii aa fha piv,'rdioy adimiiriiafiMin.. "'I ha' tjiiaMliuii a| fha 
iMii had lif*af#-d sm waymdv, and had ham ..iilijrafad to laiidi 

flmiiiatiny di-rroMirn ifnaf ii wint -rani* naw ifiaaiv would up ftt 

aiiiiiil ihf* la if li'iiion, a/i oihi-nd had h»”fn aniifitlad {Hiora, dlifi'a waa no 
dotijf! ifnaf fhf* of paifa^j m thmaa a!ht|'d#*d a faa’<aiah!»* |.iound for 

anf:niji:i|iiip a roinuhann jha -iipr»*iia pMWri had latf^ulv laaatma fha pri/a 
tor w,m':i hao* and afiihitnaid loiii, wifliniil hanahlnn p|afrin,ioinH and tla^fi^ 
fUfa of pai-Miial imoaf, hral »ifruyy!»“d witli \ariolia dayraio of Mirra.pa. dliara 
Was i'V;d‘*ii!!\ iio ’dUlh'd piiia'iph* of jiihifU'italira. alid tw«ii flia tiangaroila 
priin’ipir ’anrfioiii'd Py fp,. a\am| 4 i* ♦»! fha fhaal* wfnah yavi* to oin* 


I dtao-Mayii iht* iiyhl of afanAdiiig ariolhar fo allrnrad liiim waa iniad 
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upon capriciously, and appealed to or over-ruled as it happened to suit tl 
exigency of the occasion. 

The brief reigns of Catherine, of Peter, and of Anna, remarkable as th< 
were for the confusion to which they led in the attempts to settle the crov?^ 
for the vicissitudes which they drew down upon persons who had previous 
enjoyed uninterrupted prosperity, and for the factious views which th« 
extracted and condensed into conspiracies, might be referred to as furnishii 
the probabilities of the future, and confirming the hopes of those who desire 
above all things, to see Russia once more broken up by civil commotioii 
The antipathy which existed against foreigners, and the objections of the d 
aristocracy to those European reforms that had been from time to time force 
upon the people, were well known to the courts of Stockholm and Pari 
The vulnerable point in the domestic concerns of the empire was laid bar 
and Sweden, who anticipated a revolution from some cause or other, witlioi 
being able to predicate from what precise ground of discontent it would spriii 
resolved, at all events, to expose to the Russians the permanent evil of the; 
condition, leaving it to ivork its effects as it might. With this view she issue 
a manifesto, containing the following artful reasons, which were designed < 
draw with her the sympathies of the Russian population. 

“The sole intention on the part of Sweden,” observed the manifesto, “ 
to defend herself by arms against the oppressions exercised against her h 
the arrogant foreigners, the ministers of the Russian court; and at the san 
time to deliver the Russian nation from the yoke which fh(;se ministers hn\ 
imposed on it, by assisting the Russians to regain f.Iu'ir right of ('l(;c.ting f< 
themselves a lawful ruler.” The foreigners particularly pointed at in th 
manifesto were Munich and Ostermann. The allusion, towards tlu; close, < 
the design of Sweden to deliver Russia from the yoke; of t host; minisl('r.s an 
to assist her in her right of electing a lawful ruler, touch(;(l uj)on t;opic.s wide 
were well calculated to disturb the minds of the people, and to suggc'st. to tlun 
notions of independence which they had been hithcirto prev(“iitc;(i by coeiadiv 
institutions from entertaining. But there was either a stolid aj)athy on tli 
part of the Russians, an indifference to or ignorance of tlu; natun; of liberty 
or a national jealousy at the interference of other countries in tludr affain 
which rendered this ingenious and inflammatory document, p(;rf<'(dly harm 
less. It was disseminated and forgotten; but, although Swcnlen c.ould luj 
create a revolution in Russia, there were elements of discord within whici 
rendered revolution inevitable. 


The assertion of the right of the sovereign to nominaU; his siuuu'ssor w; 
productive of inconvenience in a variety of ways: (1) as it constantly broug;! 
the new monarch into collision with the authorities, who wen; thus (k'ljrivc 
of the privilege of election; (2) as it was almost certain to dissatisfy son: 
party, and to produce continual feuds; (3) as it led to diss(;nsions and atUmi] it 
to vindicate the ancient principle, whenever the sovendgn, as w;; hav(; s(;oi 
happened to die intestate; and (4) as it was calculate;;! to p(>r{H*t.ual<; in n;ij 
ticular famfiies the inheritance of the patronage and the; power of goven 
ment. But the chief danger arose from the fatal precedent of its int(;rrupti< n 
which was seized upon with avidity as a justification, on all future; cheenge*; 
of those revolutions which so frequently origineited within the; w.alls of tb 
palace. Alterations had now followed each other so ciuickly in t he; peu'sems t 
whoin the administration of the government was cominitte;el, anel thew wen 
conceived so rapidly, and executed with such suddenne;ss .anel ele;cisie)n tlm 
It was no lonpr smyrising to find the imperial authority ve-stcel in the umrnin 
m different hands from those which exercised it the night be-fore. 
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TIuw iHild tmiiwu-fians \\vn\ <if rtnim*. fMuii.icI tijiuis hl:iu';ihl.‘ luv 
l<‘Xt -■ tlu* unjuiintlirnty i'f tlu- ruk*r, tli.> iu..iv auth.-mir daiiif; uf ih<‘ 
n<;w, (hi; Hupjutrt nf thi* army, or, jji'fhajw, tin* ratv nmnnvnt ,,f th.> national 
will, wluoh It would he mofb-ry to ik-j^ignato puhli.’ uiiinktn. I’h.* o\ orthrow 
ol Bintu was clTccti'd liya fomiiiiiation of {•irfuiustaufcs; tUo hattvd in vUtidi 
he was universally held, his mn-lty atai raparilv, the t.ltM-urit\' til' hi ■ i.riviti 
auti th.‘ fad that he was an alien hy f.irth. But tl.e lad t,f the e . idns 
lay witli almost etiual him* af'aiiist the younji emperor Ivan, ami niiidit he 
employed with still ^pa-ater (ruth against his fatlwr, the dnke of nruii; wiek, 
wiiu, as lutshatiil of fht» rogoaf, oxa*rri?4<nI ftinsidrrablo infltitiiro at rourl 4 
stronger motive than this was n.»t re.juimt tt. iiithune the pr. jutliees’of a 
poweiful Ki'ctmu of tlm uohility, and to yitdd u suli.Hfut'torv apoliii,''v for 
mmoymg from jaiwor the regent ami her son, wlm was not eoitNidered 'a tnu. 
ftnssmn. The projoct was not slow in arriving at maturity; and the l.Tm of 
uuthonty ptirmittud to thognartiiau of Ivan was, all ein-immtamws e.msideri'd 
ofhttlo tnore duration than lltat oxtemlotl to Biron, who held his iteriknis 
elevat lou only two-and-twonty days. * 


tSwccitiifid f’ttnspmir)/ rn/mVas/ tlw Hrijtni 

Thm* d(‘signs ngainst the tlirone were greatly faeilitated hv the airange 
eomluet of the prmress .\nna and her hushund. rJinee liiey had attained their 
wishes m the government, their behaviour towaol;; eaeh o'ther had umlerenm* 
a most n'tuarkahle ehange. Harmony and eoiitidenre seemed to lia\e re‘a-e,l 
tietweea thi'in; and. no longer acting ifi eoneert, hut, on llie eonirarv, oppo. j,t,. 
each other hy eonliielmg views, the affairs of the ,;ta(e im:i\ni,!;ii',|v fell iotii 

perplexity and eonfusioin 'Hit* rivalry that iiad been pro, in i b,'tv\reii 

O: terniann ninl Munich in conscpience of the favour ;h,,wn, in th.- tm I 
Ut- t.'iiH’f, by thf‘ thikf* til ihr I'tiivIrifMifrtl bj hirrt*:u.r fhaf tli diMr.iufJif 

ill ai'lifib ^vlurh iiniirm^jitiltly fliviriiiig thr gtiv»-nniitai!. iufn fwu 
Ostennami, tiuding him-,elf di plae.H u. mak- way f,,i Mnnich. atmch. d iiim’. 
M'll .still mure elosely to flie duke, tor the purpo. ,• of supplanting hi . rii. al upon 
the lirsl opportunity; while Munich, on the oilier hand, suiatuni' imdcr the 
uiorttlication he endm-nl hv tlm duke’s !ep,.;,p ,i i,.p, ;ii ',4 ,i„. ..p,;.,. p,. 
iteii, (ought to mgtatiife hum ell in tlie m,od opimon of the ogeut rt„. ,.ot|. 
.ce.pience of this .spirit of oppo:iti,,U, fed ),V the jea!ou:i,s. of those able min. 

I hr ffthtn\ 


p.ii i.ur> jiMiitfH: ;r.,„ m,| |ii|||,., 

coimleracfiun fw one party of the measures projeete,! by 


The regent wiui a w,.man of s, lene temp. ! aid lemem ,i, ... die 

regiirde.l siwerity with avet-.mn. an I aUva*. . 1 ,- oUed t.. the pieiogatnc' of 
Ibriry tttibrr it niu!4 tju ? t rMii tr ft, u if h jir M»'i-, huf h»«i* 

ilcMres wa-ie so eomplefely thwarted },v 11 teunatm ih a the public le nlf.-i of 

the admim.dmlion bore a \, iy dil!e|ej,f chara. fer fi,.iu th.if bv \d,irh tlwv 
Would have lieeit .iistinguished had Imi own opinion, been allowed fli.-jr 
f'b.B'*' "‘‘lyht. Berhaps it was to tlii' imdeieuiu-nf of i-esetaner- that the 
mdi fenmee c.mcerning the gowinment mt.. wim h she fell ought toheaftrib- 
tiled l.ut. tu whatever eatm- It mighf !»- refeiied, ‘.he giadnalh m-glected 
the duti,-; of her stafion, and sutfemd tda-m fo be 4 i .charged af hazard },v the 
adveer., of the ,inke, Totally e frangmg hef.*«.lf fp.m her hudund; die 
relmsi for Weeks together fro,,, },.,b|„. 

ounfeoj Meiigdeii. who obfamd Hi great an imcendcncv ou-r h- r tmnd a.-* to 
witii'fraw hi r attention almost whoUv from the re"pon'i|bjhtv hI* !irr jitritiMfb 
1 111 eircutir tuiice piodured romadertdile di vatisfacfioti, uiid heighfetted the 
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antipathy with which the people regarded the German party that was now 
growing up at court. The aversion entertained towards foreimers now broke 
out with more violence than ever. It seemed as if the administration oi 
affairs had completely passed out of the hands of the Russians. The conven¬ 
tion that had been formed on the demise of Peter II, by which the suprenu 
authority was vested in the council, which was composed almost exclusivelj 
of members of native families, would have had indirectly the effect of exclud¬ 
ing strangers from the government; but the evils with which it was pregnant, 
and its immediate interference with the privileges of the empress, led to its 
abrogation. The ascendency of foreigners was then resumed with greatei 
force than ever. Biron the insolent guardian, Ostermann the experiencec 
politician, and Munich the able commander rose to the summit and swayed 
the destinies of the empire. 

Nor did Ivan himself possess a much better claim to be considered as p 
Russian. He was but a remote descendant of the house of Romanov; lii.'- 
father was a German prince, his mother the daughter of a Gorman prin(^(' 
and the only member of the imperial house to whom he could refer his liiu^al 
descent was his grandfather Ivan, stepbrother to Peter I. The family, (h('i-(>- 
fore, that occupied the throne, was almost exclusively of Gcnnan blood, which 
was rendered still more repugnant to the people by the fact that all tlu^ most 
important offices under government were filled by foreigners, 'riua-c was in 
these circumstances, and in the desire to arrest finally the inllueiKa^ of strang¬ 


ers — which appeared to progress with increasing certainty in (audi successive 
reign — a sufficient ground for protest; and the extraordinary indohmee of 
the regent, her utter neglect of state affairs, her discourag(mu'nl, of Russian 
customs, and her lavish patronage of her immediate adlunamls, who wen* all 
obnoxious to the people, furnished the ready pretext u{)on which a plot, was 
formed to expel her from the throne. 

The princess Elizabeth, daughter of Peter I, residing at Ht. Pct<>r.sburg, 
was the person in favour of whose claims this conspiracy wa.s got. up. By 
birth, she was closer to the throne than either the young emperor or the regent; 
and the habits of her life were much more congenial to 1,h(^ fetdings of tlie 
country. She might have preferred her pretensions on the ch'ath of Petrn- 11 , 
when there was a strong probability that they would hav(; commanded the 
suffrages of the council; but at that time she expressed no dt'sin* to (mter u{t(*n 
the cares of sovereignty, choosing rather to cultivate the r(‘{)os(‘ of a ret in*(1 
and tranquil life. Throughout the reign of the empress Anna sh(‘ ob.stu-vf>d 
the ^me quiet course, kept aloof from politics, and avoiding, as rnucli us 
possible, all intercourse with the great men or distinguished famili(‘s at- court. 
Her conduct was so entirely free from suspicion that she (>njoy('d the closest, 
intimacy with the empress, who, believing that the princa^ss was aversf^ to the 
toils of power, bestowed her full confidence upon her; anti tiven Biron, who 
distrusted almost everyone about him, never conkuniihited any me!i.silre to 
her prejudice. She enjoyed the immunities of a private pt^nson; nt'vtw m;idt- 
any display of her rank in public; and was in truth, as .slit; Wius in appearam-e, 
without a party in the country. The only exception to l.h(i privacy < if hei- lift’ 
was the attachment she showed for the soldiery, particularly the auards- 
which she did not hesitate to exhibit by frequently staiuling sponsor for th.-ir 


Yet, although her conduct was so exempt from reproacdi, the Dolgoruki 
were accused of an intention of placing her upon the throm^ —an intention 
which they might have entertained without her knowhulgii or s;inction- for 
there was sometimes as much violence committed in forcing the dignif y iipou 
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unwilling shouliIfTM n.M in (icjsiwing the T!i;il .'wpiriii"- f-unilv fi>ll 

uiulnr th(‘ aiHplnn.sun* of Hinm, ami itw naanlmM w.av juii nTth'.* tuVtiin- 
towards th.'chwM.f thfVfar ITd’d: whan thavronfas.o-d tlmt thav had iil-iniiad 
an insurraation, tha tiur|i<.sa nf wddah was to "aaiTV utT th.- ainiitv ' the L inaa ■ 
Anna and har hnd.and. f.. a\pa! tha (h-rmafH fn.m Un da.’to i'nM.tami 
hhwiliatli ainprass, and P> (»nnik' ahouf a rnarriaju'a hatwacn har and ana ..f t!i,. 
Aarfikins. I hw aunfassi.aj mh'hf ha tma. nr it nii).dit }»a\ >' haau wnina l'r,.ia 
tha aaausad l»y tnrtnra. whiah. in titosa titnas. waa Imh citan parMia’ 4 \alv 
aniph.yad tn niaki* ila viatiins aitnfaa-t niora than lha fnitli; hiif it waa -aliM 
aatury fur tita ands of Hinni, who, {troaaadin}' to aapifal puni.shntani at onra 
!>roka onaof tiia vit-finis on tha whaal, daaapitatad thra** ttthars, and .'laiit.ajar.i 
two^ mora to n dmiKaon for lifa. 

'i'hara is no raasf.n to hali.wa that KHznhafh aontainptatad aiiv dasi^nn 
tipon th<‘ throna during ftia raign of tha atnprass Anna, or that tha Mintdiaiiv 
ot har gaiu'ra! condtiat was .'ifSHtimad as a disgtiisa for saarat infrigna'i ‘Ilia 
projaat saains to havaomirrad to har for tita lirsl tiina, whan aha saw an’infani 
amparor aonsipiad to tha raginiay of n foivignar; it was prof.atdv .sttviigthanad 
nttarvvards, whan tha gnanhanship of tha aldhi was traiafarrad' to ila liaranl’t 
ona of wiunii was u < Jarman i.y hirth, and tha otliar l*y da.:aattf; and it raaaliad 
Its maturity vyhim she haard it raportad aurraiitlv that tha raganf int.mdad to 
laya lirr.pli da<-ara.i amptv-i on lu-r liirtliday in tha foHowim' 1 trarmh.-r, 

1 <11, and to a.-Ualdish tiia suaaaa.-ion in tha lina of har danghtar.;. Thi ■ inlol’ 
hp'tM’p, whirli rvfry day ohtaintnl tn* di rmlit *it rttiul. iiu|tnrtfti :i nt'^ a* pcrf 
to Ihi-quy.Ntii.n. li waaiio longar to ha fonddarad aahoiar t.fiw.'fn Im.-al and 
imiirayt dfaarndants i,f lim hou .a of iJoinanov, hut hatwaan a . loorcn'ii \v!io 
.Miouid ha atio,:ni hy tlia alarturs and oiia who wa:. UMolvad to u uij. In t.iia.- 
wliat .;!ia (■mild not Irgiiiniataly nhfain. 

I hf di aniitriit lit ihr pfilplf, the iiiaoir i: taiii hfaring nf lli.- ri'i'i-ul, and 
tha ta\'mirah|o di po itimi fm* a ahanao wldafi ti.-a.mi to ho’di-vaii.pad in indu 
rlttiat ijliaitm'.'i, M-auiad In •.-Uiatim) fht* ;trt i if l i-i m!ii! lo|l, alid !o lUUiKa 

ahrdi trom hm-latiivmonf to fnhil ii .-ud' . I'n-inul!',, In-, food aiot,,-' h.- 
had navar drawn armmd h.T am p.no nul inmid : da- had n.-v,-r navd ... 
f la I omf faiiih,; and her whoir odimiv.- nnr up..n ilia tmnj.iT and ;a-fid»'n!' o} 
tha tuna, ihit It Han not lojj>..f i-n m aalaulation mhai fit.-mdiudnal Wiio 
a- til*- i'apri-,.-niafiv.- o{ a piitu-jp!.- ai-.imo'i at oni-.- all fix- powi-j- thr 

ami o haa-.pmr..-. .-an .-ont.-r. and lha? h- i .mio- lot..- ■■n-^ainad t.v a i.aiiv for 
Hia promotion ot !l,.-n o-,u, ot,j,.,.f . -dthoindi h-- miphf h- da.- fitm- oj -imi.i.H 
III flit* 1411**111111 |m a* 11 ai4»‘»* lil'i tittll. 

ha.,tm-,i. lha ptn.mian and mvomi?.- ,.t ih- pni,.-.- wa. fha mana.pung 
of Ih- plot, It w.Td.,\ hr. a-iu.-o that th- . no i|.n - w.r und.-ilaio n, and n 

WUH h h\ I,VI pr} ti,a! If Vrdii }a-d.d'Uft-d fill,I 

:jddii*- nlfaiir^*li dr^.ta*d li. fhr utmn-^x 

I Ir.i.| lirdf t'» i|tfid-4Uf.‘' t hi" : I truii' ff nt I .i»4. im.*?« t*. 1,.. 


WHi lh**ii a t’ufjda'al iii t?!*- f*i»'« 4*1 a; 
lhrt«ii]*h fij‘“ m{ j^Md/ 

f**'- U»d*rto|r,l III |.yaLnifiy f. 

*l»* l,d ( I til aa4> 

t’ld III fh*- fMii >4*‘fii4i.y I 


«•! Ill** puiir.* |j|^. 

i»‘ »'iii#-i|dirm‘ vmr iaid*alak*‘lp aial if, 
t'ki'i! d }a-d.d'uft-d 

ia,di% I'i*sa!l_^ii < It“!(taif»I f#t ihf pfiijirf“„'''id, 
' < iruii' .i. f.|Mkr|i hIim 

'■hi itiid li f 

ii ‘-fi-uy pHi IV flit* titfldita V. 
d I i-ia Hf }N*i#'i‘n|itii|hp rta»it|i!v 
da, tiiiiha ih*’ diiiirtiMli iff hai rMiiii 


< iruir ft'iii, 
*!l (f . I - -Jill 


,1 ■ " , • I - ■ ■ ,• i —■ ■' , ** * * . m , Mil* 4 J If 0 . 1,4 4(1 I 114 j iii-i I’l {||| I ^ 

h»*i3‘'y tf |44 iPi . IHJI y,4**iiHtiriil hy any inr*aiiM m ifa 

I, jii ffi*-' !|m|«* m| 1 % i|i mniMii ilia! rahiiad aiai 

fiir yii'fijaii I'lMiu fhaf iiu!4rf^*r aiiiitN i*| 

liixliF’) uail n'ld'.daii lu rarry hr? j 4 . 4 li^, Uu%% pr* 

Hlffi I iprtifj , ^ 
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But Elizabeth, who had entered into the project with reluctance, regarded 
its progress with fear, and was as anxious to postpone the catastrophe as 
Lestocq was eager for its accomplishment. This produced delays which were 
nearly fatal. The soldiers, entrusted with a secret of too much magnitude 
for persons in their condition, could not long preserve the confidence that was 
reposed in them; and at last the design began to be rumoured abroad. It 
even reached the ears of the regent, who, possessed by some unaccountable 
infatuation, treated it with the utmost carelessness. She either did not 
believe in its truth, or lulled herself into security by depending upon the 
fidelity of her friends. Unmoved by the danger that threatened her, she con¬ 
cealed” from her husband the information she had received; for which, when 
it was too late to retrace her steps, he afterwards severely censured her. 
Ostermann, wlio was early made aware of the proceedings of the conspirators, 
warned the regent of her danger, and entreated her to take some decisive 
measures to avert it: and the British ambassador, detecting, probably, the 
insidious hand of France, predicted her destruction in vain. Her facile nature 
still lingered inactive, until at last she received an anonymous letter, in which 
she was strongly admonished of the perils by which she was surrounded. A 
more energetic mind would have acted unhesitatingly upon these repeated 
proofs of the approaching insurrection; but Anna, still clinging to the side of 
mercy, instead of seizing upon the ringleaders, who were known to her, and 
quieting at once the apprehensions of her advisers, read the whole contents 
of the letter in open court in the presence of Elizabeth, and stated the nature 
of the reports that had reached her. Elizabeth, of course, protested her 
ignorance of the whole business, burst into a flood of tears, and asserted her 
innocence with such a show of sincerity that the regent was perfectly satisfied, 
and took no further notice of the matter. 

This occurred on the 4th of December, 1741. Lestocq had previously 
appointed the day of the consecration of the waters, the 6th of January, 1742, 
for Elizabeth to make her public appearance at the head of the guards, to issue 
declarations setting forth her claims upon the throne, and to cause herself to 
be proclaimed. But the proceedings that had taken place in the court deter¬ 
mined him to hasten his plans. Now that the vigilance of the court was 
awakened, he knew that his motions would be watched, and that the affair 
did not admit of any further delay. He applied himself, accordingly, with 
redoubled vigilance, to the business of collecting and organising the partisans 
of the princess; continued to bribe them with French gold; and, when every¬ 
thing was prepared, he again impressed upon his mistress the urgent necessity 
of decision. He pointed out to her that the guards, upon whose assistance 
she chiefly relied, were under orders to march for Sweden, and that in a short 
time aU would be lost. She was still, however, timid and doubtful of the 
result, when the artful Lestocq drew a card from his pocket, which represented 
her on one side in the habit of a nun, and on the other with a crown upon her 
head — asking her which fate she preferred; adding that the choice depended 
upon herself, and upon the promptitude with which she employed the passing 
moment. This argument succeeded; she consented to place herself in his 
hands; and, remembering the success that had attended the midnight revolu¬ 
tion that consigned Biron to banisliment, he appointed the following night, 
the 5th of December, for the execution of his plan — undertaking the principal 
part himself, in the hope of the honours that were to be heaped upon him in 
the event of success. 

When the hour arrived Elizabeth again betrayed irresolution, but Lestocq 
overcame her fears; and after having made a solemn vow before the crucifix 
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that no hliKu! ahmtid !>f» hIu'*! in tin* .'•In* juit tat l!it* of Sf. 

('rinc, and {tlni’ing hfM'lf in a .'tlatti'i*. :ittfnd.'d l<y lof.| .-unl lii r t'haml.or 
Iain, shr drtivt* to thcl»nrrafkat*f tin* I’rcuitrajt'ndvi jttiard ■. \S Iit-ti; In- arri'.- 1 
at tliia pttirit, she attvannal itnvartls tiio aoMit-ra on foot, Isoldiiii' r!i.- <to la 
her hand; and, athlff.a.sin)' flu'tn in a ajifcdi of M.rtio Ifiii-ih. ju dtad i'.- 
gnumtla on winch ulin atlvancinl htT claitn*. f>> tin* thn'M*: ivc.it.d. d d' - ii. i!:.o 
.vht* \v:is the thinglitcr ttf roler file (imat: tliat it** had lii-.-it illoealtv tl. pnv. d 
of lilt'suret wit m; tiiat a foreign eliilil ttieKleti tin* iinpeii-tl t, ptf*; and ihat 
foreiKnera were advaneetl, to the exeUl^‘il>n t«f native ivu .-ian , i.. iho hn'h.' t 
oiliet'a in file alate. A ronaidernhie tmmlaT of f!ie rtnard i imd Ih-.-ii poo ion ly 
prepnreti for thin pnH'eiHling l>y briia'a atal pionti'iea, aial intiatouiatoj \ ht|tioi , 
weri' tiiatriinited aniongat tlieni to iieiuhten tiieir /enl. Wiiii the everpiion 
of a few, wlio wouhl not violate their liotv and wlio were, in eoii'.ipa-nti-, 
niiinaeleti by tiie reniaiiuier, the wltnle body reajioniied ftt tiie athire •. mth 
eiitimahuMm. 

'I’liey now proceialed to the palaee of fin* emperor and iiia parent *, pre vio)t 
into tlieir train everyiiody tiiey met on liit* way, to [ireveof ilteir td-j.-el iioni 
Iteing itefrayed; and, foreing tiie aentrie,a at tiie pat.-obtained ea o‘ tidodf 
(anee to tiie aleepin}!: aoarfiuenta of tiie rei'eot and fh<* ditl.e, whou) tin-y 
dniKK^'d, uneeremnniottaly, anti witiionf alfordinj' liieot time to do* ■, out tif 
tlieir bi'da, ntal eoiiveyeil |o tiie jciL-iee of I'ili/alieth, wlieiv (li. v coumii-d 
tlaau imdta* a atroug guard. The infant Ivan, tineon rion oif iho I'm . i \ tleit 
awaited liioi, was enjoying a gi*nth‘ Nlumljer linriog tiii-: .■mr- of M.iionr.-; 
am! wlien iie awoke iie was earrit'd, in a .■amilar mannoi'. lo f!;.- v,ti. ro 

ilia unhajipy parents were immured, t )n (he ; ante oieln (!;.■ [.nn.-ii ■>! pri .ni 
Cttuneeleil with (iie government were .aeiin'd in tite an;.- W:i\, ;i:id l!!.fo 

[ii'iaon, Among.st tliem were I.ewis I'lrne.'t of iirun v,i.-l,, i‘ie brodi.-r o( il.e 
duke, t t .leriuanu, and Mimieii. 

'ritia revolution wa aa rapid and eomph-ie a v.ldf!; ! i'.non 

of I lie regeitey, and waa elfeeted tiy a aiimlar ■ (.-aldi', p:-. a, 

of llie nigiit. I'laili on the foitdv^ in:'; ni..riiine, (h-- miada'-sn, ■ 
upon to t'tke tile oath of feaifv lo rjia:t! .e! It. li-;: 'a. v v.. a- 

fiie.e aUiideli movement < in file p:i!;iee; ‘I, , a. a;.’.;, j, , [ 

tile ihouf-i of tiie iniovieale.l 'oldi'-ri, 'Oijain.'ii-.-.! "<,:%< f • ■•pi.- ! .-..n 

lirme.i, tpV file tiaiial atleatafion of .i!!. ;'J.oi H - ; o, . - p, ‘ 

A maiuie.'.to wua imnp-.iiafetv i -.Ued, wim-h .ir,.-■ ‘a.- e.^* t;it.- 

ment: 

‘I'h*' mujireo Anna imving noininaia.l tie- aaae i-, ... ..f i,.|' -.iai. c, 
born into lijo worid ouiy a imv we.f.,)-., 'h- eiatii-.-,. ih-aih, .»•» .n.-.'. '...fir 
to ttiij lliroue , durue,; ih.- minority of wh.-ni woi-.a-i p. i . -a. h.id ,a.|,duei>'.i 
the admuiialcalion of t!ie empnie m a mai.i .-i r,. ^ n-, v,l. i.r.- .ir;> 

turbanee;.’ had an eii wilhm t!;.- eoiu.'; ^ O , ,0i i I I.,t'.d<h m 

lime ijH juvater migli! ari' e; tin t. toie tt!' ti.o j.P,., 
l.oiii in -piniu.d and f.-mpoial '•.fati..n . p u(sae.l.-o.Iv i, ,4 i!„- h|e' 

yu.ii ' . !. id umuiimoii h iimted h. i. t. » (’ .■ po.-. . < , s .-ij! Oie tm rlneioie. 

t ol. .-.pji J,e,. , to l*e .<11.0!, li.-nd.'d, to j- . ,i . J !!,e thlole- of |j. | j.iliter 

a^ a!,;, Ugiii ol bufh; and that h.oi huyh o-olv.-.i t.. v mid to 

Hit' UiU'.eJ'td le.|lle'tt o} lier faillitui liiij.e'.;, t.y fal.ihg |«.-■ rii/ioli of Jjef 
inheiiU.nee derive i I'loiu leT pal. tif.’!. tiw.O }‘a?er i and lie- empje;,-. 
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Shortly after this another manifesto appeared, in which Elizabeth grounded 
her legitimacy on the will of Catherine I. As the statements in this document 



respecting_ the right of inheritance are singular in themselves, and as they 
illustrate in a very remarkable degree the irregularity with which the question 
of the succession was suffered to be treated, the passage touching upon those 
points appears to be worthy of preservation. It will be seen, upon reference 
to previous facts, that these statements are highly coloured to suit the demands 
of the occasion. After some preliminaries, the manifesto proceeds to observe, 
that on the demise of Peter II, whom she (Elizabeth) ought to have succeeded, 
Anna was elected through the machinations of Ostermann; and afterwards, 
when the sovereign was attacked by a mortal distemper, the same Ostermann 
appointed as successor the son of Prince Antony Ulrich of Brunswick and the 
princess of Mecklenburg, a child only two months old, who had not the slightest 
claim by inheritance to the Russian throne; and, not content with this, he 
added, to the prejudice of Elizabeth, that after Ivan’s death the princes after¬ 
wards born of the said prince of Brunswick and the princess of Mecklenburg 
should succeed to the Russian throne; whereas even the parents themselves 
had not the slightest right to that throne. That Ivan was, therefore, by the 
machinations of Ostermann and Munich, confirmed emperor in October, 1740; 
and because the several regiments of guards, as well as the marching regi¬ 
ments, were under the command of Munich and the father of Ivan, and con¬ 
sequently the whole force of the empire was in the hands of those two persons, 
the subjects were compelled to take the oath of allegiance to Ivan. That 
Antony Ulrich and his spouse had afterwards broken this ordinance, to which 
they themselves had sworn; had forcibly seized upon the administration of 
the empire; and Anna had resolved, even in the lifetime of her son Ivan, to 
place herself upon the throne as empress. That, in order, then, to prevent all 
dangerous consequences from these proceedings, Elizabeth had ascended the 
throne, and of her own imperial grace had ordered the princess with her son 
and daughter to set out for their native country. 

Such were the arguments upon which Elizabeth attempted to justify her 
seizure of the throne. With what sincerity she fulfilled the act of grace 
towards the regent and her family, expressed in the last sentence, will be seen 
hereafter. 

ELIZABETH PETROVNA (1741-1762 A.D.) 

The revolution which elevated Elizabeth to the throne and the circum¬ 
stances which preceded that elevation were in every respect remarkable. She 
had no claim to the dignity, either by birth or by the regulation in regard to 
the succession introduced by the innovating Peter. Elizabeth was the younger 
daughter of Peter: Anna, who had been married to the duke of Holstein, was 
the elder; and though this princess was dead, she left a son, the representa¬ 
tive of her rights, who, as we shall hereafter perceive, did ultimately reign as 
Peter HI. The right of primogeniture, indeed, had, in the regulation to 
which we have alluded, been set aside, and the choice, pure and simple of the 
reigning potentate substituted; but the infant Peter had the additional claim 
of being expressly indicated in the will of Catherine I. These claims, however 
had been utterly disregarded when Anna, duchess of Courland and daughter 
of Ivan, brother of Peter I, had been raised by a faction to the throne. On 
the death of this empress without issue, Peter, as we have seen, was again 
overlooked, through the ambition rather of an individual than of a faction — 
the bloodthnsty Biron. 
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CATHKIilNK I T<i Ill ,i | 

Jt'll 4,»t j 

Ivan, ill*' ?itm t<f Antia. hail Iwn |irf’firri’il i«» Ihm »nMih* r. wlm h i.i i-. a 
niarrini t«t Prima* Arilmiy ririrh uf Hrutiiwii’k; ;ui>l }»«i liuuht i-uiiM }»■ • ui* r 
taiiifi! timt thi* uhjiTt »f Hirun. in jiri'ViiiliuK un fh.- i itij.M-H'i fti nniuin.ti.- fl.,- 
I'hiiii, WJW tti n*taia l!i«* Hajiri'ini* {hiuit iti Iuh nwn haiuin a.M U« 1. Ill- 

M‘i*n !iy imauifi hi« rniii whaj i-trftHir.faitri'n Ku<-.i 

th»‘ iia'rijt'y Ilf liii- ihirhiw Ainiit. n>ath«T af ihf y.inihfiil iKijH n.r: ait>i Ik.h. 
by a >iiiulttr ri’vulnlitm, Aiiim ham'lf whji rafilnn-il hv tin* fbh/.ab ih, 

That Ivan hini iumthi'r right to tlw ihrom* ihioi that Itv tin- uil! 

I'f i!h‘ i‘mpri‘A '1 Ansnt, wiim oim* of tho on'ti"ist.i whifh I'.ii/aiw'tli i iiij4iiv< ii tu 
iniivi* till* %'*ilitiity of hiT own lith*. That vtill, in tin- maniftjihi j.nith'hf ! 
thrii* liay.H afttT thi* rcvtilution, waa iriaimialoii — j.rohahly with giva! ftnih 
^ to him* irrrgnlnrly ohtaiiHHl; hut 
in 1 'ithi‘r r}i«* it waaof no vaihlify, ninin* 
tin* right of Kli?.a}H*th wiw a««*rti’t! to Nt 
HUjirrinr own to that of the fortnnr <-m- 
prcfiH, But tho itwtrufiH'iit waa a tiantji* of 
aujihiatry. I'hough aht* hail l«*i*n filawil 
on tho throiii* l>y about throi* huntiri*if 
KiiltliorH, aht* dill not hoaitati* {oallirin that 
fin* revolution had been etTcrted at the 
demand of nil her Hubjeeta. In oalenta- 
tiouslv dwpliiyiiig her eleiiieney, in |»rie 
I’luiming (hut niie had aent 'back the 
jiarent.Hof Ivan to their own I'onntry, with 
all the hououra due to their .staliiin, .>4ie 
waa et juallv inaiueere. Hotli jia -i'il ilti-jr 
li\ei in eajitivity, and uere tr;oe,fened 
from one fortii-vt to anothi'r, aeeoiihit!'; to 
her eajiriee or je.’dou , t nfil hi’ eigioh 
year Ivan wa/f {lenuiifed io r.-m-un witli 
them: but, aj'probeH’iiKe !(■ ,i In’ mind 
■ hoiild III* faiudit ambili'in, ho wao eon 
fiyiied fo,:ohl;uy eontinoii„-i(t fn-’t in fli*- Jocir** *■: i tr:Uii<: ni'-*.:* es ti.af 

of Sehhi'n'elburg. In mio i-oMj«-,*!, laM i Oo wa- woeo liiiio thaf of !» ^ 
f!eO di'-d in fho rooroo i.i jjaim’,**; !i,., w 'dedl ;U*ri p. ii:oiv, p* !* i.*' i 
by V loir lire, 

! Uio of Idi/'dH’lii. *1 fii*i! raio ; wri.,-- !,i p.inirdi iho lu'-n yi!,.** La*!, duno.p (hr 
foiiitoc odgici, krj.t hor from th-- tluono (i,.* .■ .p* .-.ullv mIio hi i ,i. 1 i. d 
fill’ to(,»on! \m)a Ill OVoKunullp thr pow.-l .-l .lO I P.vi *1 hr) 

afti'livaoja to 'ii’Uio rle* the**?!*’, ,V1I \v*’ 0 ' *■*'ji’h'OOo- 1 * • *[< afh, j.-u **,*■ i,!■",*„ 
•■inp|r?*,.t w;ei not a woman >.} f.lood, :u,t.| fh«- v. *.• * jj.i.. pn 

prftcd ham'diue-Jit. (Mmu,-h, ‘r’l-’W,;;., M<;:p l.-it, l,.,.'o’jiw.*l.|, 
*!n\rn ffom a ty-wi -■.■.u,-. h- !* ”■ ffi.ui ’*■;],i* i*.*- 1 lo.m d.-h*”,* aim*.’? a*rv' 

hau'fd'lo, v.o?o t** < if*, thi-u ..yji ■.■d■ a'a.-'o *- i.'i (f,*- wdili of ,'**iUa:> 

Mum-’h ■.|H-ho.! a •*. fi..*.l. 1 h.- han i li i i a.*pe-iot fhr I'ml *, whedi 

L.i, i pu* II a kmp to pi’l io*! i,- »-ii.ph**,* -i m (ja.’mp i .atiirmafifal iipno t**! 

rii;’ h. ji, 

It j hr;dh r.iijl,i p*ui:’h, ■ !i>- al'i-* i*-w i, ‘l it*' I *■■(*..■.j, 

V. I I'.'vl.’ |j*’a ! pin ” 1 . 1 e. . ! fi..- *■. *11 f j J. • 1 I,’!,! ,,j ?!i, , ..ll.-e-’ o) th.- s i* ill?*!' 
ai! : J uv V I’..MO,-ill.*!, wi':, a n ip?,;’; .’Of I ,-,.!opaOt . *{ 1 

w,h*. ?.a*i r:u"o,| hrj (!,«■ thr.-h.- all ■ .m l »h.- 

1 Ml ' r * ’ r 1^1 • r ^ < f t', « n'* »***•* 
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soldiers ranked in future as lieutenants. But under a despotic governmenl 
there is little security for the great, least of all for those whom capricious 
favour has exalted. Presuming on his services, the ambition of Lestocq 
urged him to demand- higher preferment, and he had the mortification to be 
refused. Nor was this all: by his arrogance he offended the most powerful 
favourites of Elizabeth, especially the grand chancellor Bestuzhev, who had 
been the minister of Anna; and, in seven years after the revolution, he was 
exiled to a fortress in the government of Archangel. Exile, in short, was per¬ 
petual in this reign. The empress vowed that no culprit should suffer death: 
but death would often have been preferable to the punishments which were 
inflicted. Torture, the knout, slitting of the tongue, and other chastisements 
— so cruel that the sufferer frequently died in consequence — were not spared 
even females. 

Soon after her accession a conspiracy was discovered, the object of which 
was the restoration of young Ivan. The conspirators, who were encouraged by 
a foreign minister, were seized, severely chastised, and sent into exile. Among 
them was a court beauty, whose charms had long given umbrage to the 
czarina, and we may easily conceive that the revenge was doubly sweet 
which could at once destroy the rebel and the rival. But the number of these 
victims was small, compared with that which was consigned to unknown 
dungeons, and doomed to pass the rest of life in hopeless despondency. With 
aU her humanity, Elizabeth suffered that most inquisitorial court, the secret 
chancery, to subsist; and the denunciations which were laid before it were 
received as implicitly as the clearest evidence in other tribimals. 


Foreign Affairs (1743-1767 A.D.) 

In her foreign policy this empress seems scarcely to have had an object. 
Averse to busmess, and fond of pleasure, she allowed her ministers, especially 
Bestuzhev, to direct the operations of the wars in which she was engaged, and 
to conduct at will the diplomacy of the empire. Her first enemy was Sweden. 
That power demanded the restitution of Finland, and was refused; hostilities 
which, indeed, had commenced at the instigation of France during the last 
reign, were resumed, but they were prosecuted with little vigour by the Swedes. 
The valour of the nation appeared to have died with their hero, Charles XII. 
So unfortunate were their arms that, by the Tkeaty of Nystad, in 1721, and 
that of Abo, in 1743, Livonia, Esthonia, Karelia, Ingermanland, Viborg, and 
Kexholm passed imder the domination of Russia. 

Still worse than the loss of their possessions was the influence thencefor¬ 
ward exercised over the court of Stockholm by that of St. Petersburg. In 
vain did Sweden endeavour to moderate the exactions of the empress by 
electog the duke of Holstein, her nephew, successor to the throne of the Gotlis: 
the treaty of Abo was not the less severe. It is, indeed, true that the intelli- 
gence of this election did not reach St. Petersburg until Elizabeth herself, who 
was resolved never to marry ^ had already nominated Duke Peter as her own 
successor; but she ought to have received in a better spirit a step designed as 
an act of homage to herself. ^ <x.a 

+n ®^^*\®^i/^heth known her own interests, she would never have engaged in 

But, in the firat place, she affected much commiseration for the Polish Vinp - 
whose Saxon dommions were invaded by the Prussians, and whom shA calS 




t'ATUKUfXK I TO I‘KTK 1 { III :r,! 

> 1.1 

i<.*r ;illv. Ijj hIip wjih i‘vi.li*utly m-timfi-.l hy ;i uiHip dhv 

Im {' iini*"! k'K, ;u 4<1 MiHs'Vj'f tt'iw lusriji’tiiii'n WIT*'fiiirc lo i«‘ }i4 r It w.nil,) 

tum.-u r, 1 m- !«> that fts-liaK nlt.itr «;*■ !.. r -mI.- 

tnr iniiii. iij.wm.i f.wKHwar. Thm*nm h* juMluul.f that .•vi, .n liu . uU 

I'l'llm!, .‘Ul<i )llt|r«-ii tlUM fHTltld, till* JuilUNlt'r'^ Ilf fit!' i t Ics.i I-.IM I 

t*y<* till llii* Ilf Pdliiliil, 

llimigh mauHiailv aqa-iMi.-ni ..n ih.- I'mIi h now 
u.-rr It. rralify |.r..vii4WH_*»r ItHaain. T}»*v liu.! hn-n t.. i’,.l;u..| ihiMia-i, 
t|..‘ luanu.K- »( Am.a, naw i.f !»..{,-r I. in Ki-lth-r. atna-r.-iKi. ..f thr .Iti.-ln, 
i hHUi*!»Khi' ha.i i«i iwiii*; tfitiugh Fmliimmi, thcauircxHi.rof K>-h1i 

iliiiiilpM; tb* liilwfi ijirt riinfrinbl, with fimi ihi^ firi 

r.‘vrini.!f ill Ihr ri'puhlH', Anna vvna n-Holwl thaf it.>i ftUurf ..hnuM 

hi* r|iiiiigi‘i|, t'lulrr tlir i>f rrrtiiiii |MTyiiinrv rlniiiiH, lfiih {In.^iMuii 

imuj... ov.-rmii t!«i trrritory: ami tha atnli-a wviv 

llH- piu-ctil Hi tiHM-iiipow, m tfu* vawmt liisiiity. AfU-r tl»‘ fall of that naj-nu' 
ii|tlr<! a.ly«>nruriT, rid! tlii^uahal with Uiman {nvinaMiiTaia-f. ha4 

yen to tuuli* tlanr wifTrotfw iij favour of t'lmrl.-a, h..u ..f PwAwirl 
tia 111 king of I olniiil; hut hrcaicrivk (lural not wtncfion !hoctt-.-iion lutnl }„■ 
ha. ohlaua-,1 fh.. |H-nnwio« of tfio (‘ni{mw Mlizahoth. Hlio <-..uI.l. for on,-.-. 
'V " '*'• p'i«*rotw: aiai {Hike ('hurlos wna aufTon-.i to lako im. i ...n 

Ti !P’l -V. *'» IhiHauhicct, wo may ao far anfit-ifiat.* i v. to, a . 

t, ai .1 that I .‘tor 111. aumwttr of Hlucnhoth, n-fuai-.! to atiiait the n.'hi,. oi 
(liar..a whom laM-Hi«>l!.ai from tlto.luchy: nial that (’alh.-iiia- 11 ita-o, p.,. 

It w ith her .ioniimona. I hat Klizahi-th htTat-lf ha.i lla- aiuhiiu.ii vi. w ..i 
h-‘r iaih.T la only fo < 'ourlaial hut to oth.-r pro%lu.-o .i , . .'-.u. 

atiii, a,'. We hau- alr.-aiiy ohM-rvi-tl, oni- of hrr inotiv.-,- for fiiaapim. in shi- .i,; 
hairopoan rout.-Nl uaa the proMpert of ultorior ailvantag.-\ pi.-i.-., 

Microiirmg :m ally waa .MiHit-i.-ni to juatifv, in (la- t-v.-a oi huiopc, th.- ii/ii. h 
ol h.-r arioir-. in fhia rrHp.-.’f. h.-r poli.-v wa,M Mai-hiavoliian oi,on.-h p, p 
to la-r tla- war ttaaau impru.hntt ota-; whafov.-r la-r u.-w, tla- lin.- ' .4 ■ ..f 
\rf aim.;! fhrV .-..ui.l ho fully ovruto.L Nor «oi.- ti,,- -il-a o 

hont.iuaftio In Ill,- inihfaia gloiy of iho omjiiro. Tla- o-a, on i r- n- i i 

p. ihap , jii !h a. , ipii.-,l lo fho paHialit) of tlio pnut.l .iul.- I’. f. t. ih. 1,.., 

pO” Illaplu, .- l..r !hr t'ni'..'.tan inonaioh a parliahfv o, pj.-at lo, o', t.. u,. .. 
ph.-at.io, 11,0 l,ir,>:j:ut t'oiioi'.'i!hovi,.uor anvjou. i.. uui th.- fav.on o( P,,, 

oo.-ioiyn, 'ifill Kf.io fh.- h..iM.ui>. ..f Mioot.ful rtarJat.-, w. i.- v.-f h.fh t., lo.-ni 

the ih;hk.-ol I'l-tor: h.-m-o llj.-ojH-tatjoii-i woo- m>|.-o) ivo, an-i- it.-.«!,. ), 
yauioif, mtjt ti..t piir'iiii-ii, ■ 


,1 tiffiT./onf'. ff fiii- i-'tttnrf /V.f.-r /// 

t'huloM r.-r.-r I hi.h. .iukr ,.} H-.i,!,-!). th.ff,,,]., whom i.h.<,.f-ih ha-i 
non., oat, A h.-« ■ ur.-.-, ..r. who l.a.l ti,.- ih,...! i, luoon, «h„ u 
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surrounded himself with young German officers. His addiction to sue 
exercises became a passion, and was doubtless one of the causes that so strong] 
indisposed him to more serious and more important pursuits. 

But it was not the only cause. In his native province he_ had probabl 
learned to admire another propensity, common enough in_ his time — tin 
of hard drinking; and it was not likely to be much impaired in such a counti 
as Russia. His potations, which were frequent and long, were encouraged t 
his companions; and, in a few years, he became a complete bacchanaliai 
If we add that both he and they indulged in gratifications stiU more criminal - 
in licentious amours —we shall not hesitate to believe the charge of profligac 
with which he has been assailed. Wliether the empress was for some tin: 
privy to his excesses has been disputed; but probability affirms that she wa. 
and that, by conniving at these ignoble pursuits, her policy was to keep liii 
at a distance from the affairs of state. In this base purpo,se she was, froi 
motives sufficiently obvious, zealously assisted by her ministers, especially b 
Bestuzhev. Profligate as was the grand duke, he was displea.se(i with th 
state of restraint; and he sometimes complained of it with a bitterneas thr 
was sure to be exaggerated by the spies whom they had placed near him. 


The Ftdure Catherine H Appears 


The empress paid little attention to the reports concerning him. Her pui 
pose was to disqualify him for governing, to render him too con1,empl.ible l.o b 
dreaded; nor was she much offended with his murmuns. That piirj)oso wfi 
gained; for Peter had the reputation of being at once ignorant:, vicious, an 
contemptible. In a country so fertile in revolutions, where unprinciple 
adventurers were ever ready to encourage the discontent of anyone likely t 
disturb the existing order of things, this reputation was one of tlie surest sah 
guards of Elizabeth’s throne. She no longer feared that he would be mad 
the tool of the designing, and she secretly exulted in the success of a polic; 
which MachiavelU himself would have admired. Nor did she prove hersei 
unworthy of that great master in the refined hypocrisy which made her repre 
sent her nephew as a prince of hopeful talents. But even she blushcul at som 
of his irregularities; and, in the view of justifying him, had furni.shcd him witl 
a wife. Her choice was unfortunate; it was Sophia Augusta, daughter of th 
prince of Mhalt-Zerbst, who, on her conversion to the Greek faith — a neces 
sary preliminary to her marriage — had received the baptismal name o 
Catherine. 

This union was entitled to the more attention as in its consequences i 
powerfully affected not only the whole of Russia but the whole of Europe 
Shortly before its completion Peter was seized with the smallpox, whicli lef 
hideous traces on his countenance. The sight of him is said so far to liave s( 
affected Catherine that she fainted away. But; thouj 2 jh she was only in he 
sixteenth year, ambition had already over her more influence Ihan th(^ t.cndo 
.passion, and she smothered her repugnance. Unfortunately, t.lu^ iicrsona 
qualities of the husband were not of a kind to remove the ill im]m‘s,sion; if hi 
bore her any affection, which appears doubtful, his manners were rude, evei 
vulgar; and she blushed for him whenever they met in general society. Wha 
was stfll worse, she soon learned to despise his understanding; and it reiiuiref 
little penetration to foresee that, whatever might be his title after Elizabeth’! 
death, the power must rest with Catherine. Hence the courtuus in geruu-ii 
were more assiduous in their attentions to her than to him — a circunVstanci 
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ambitious minister, presuming on the distaste which his inaperial misl iy.'- 
generally showed for affairs, and still more on her bodily indispowitioo, wide 
at this time placed her life in danger, proceeded too rapidly. His infrigiic 
were discovered; his letter to the marshal was produced; he was (l(>priv('i 
of all his power; and Peter had the Joy of seeing him exiled. 

The general who succeeded Apraxin obtained advantages over the llus.siai 
monarch, which had never been contemplated by his predecessor. Hut (Iioug! 
he took Konigsberg, placed most of Prussia under contribution, and defcah'i 
the Prussian army in a decisive engagement, he, too, was unwilling lo irrilal 
beyond forgiveness the heir of the empire, especially as the rc'porls wliic 
daily reached him of Elizabeth's health convinced him. that tlu^ siu^ci'ssioi 
was not far distant. Under the pretext of illness, ho (hanaiuh'd h'aye I 
retire. His successor, Soltikov (not, we may be sure, the favouriln of (ha 
name), was still more successful. Frederick was defeated in oiu' of (lui Ix's 
contested battles of this famous war; Berlin was taken, and UollKu-g rc'diicei 
after a vigorous siege. The news of this last success ^(^ach(‘(i Hui empros.'- 
but she was no longer capable of deriving satisfaction from it. Much (o he 
honour, she withstood all the solicitations of the intrigucu's who wi.slunl (< 
exclude her nephew and to place Paul on the throne, under the rcgi'ucy of hi 
mother. She died on the 5th day of January, 1762.^ 


Spread of Art, Literature, and Education under EUzaheth 

The empress Elizabeth had a passion for building; P(d;cr th(‘ (Jrc'at ’s .sum 
mer palace and even the enapress Anna’s winter palace aj)i)(!a.r('d to her .'^lual 
and confined. Upon the site of the latter she began to Iniild tlu' pre.seu 
edifi.ces; during her reign was also built the vast, elegant, and Ix'aut iful palae 
at Tsarskoi Selo; the palace of Oranienbaum was reconstructed, and the lin 
churches of the Smolni convent, of Vladimirskaia and of Nicholas .Morsko 
(in St. Petersburg) were also erected. Some handsome i)rivate hou.s(‘s wen 
built by Elizabeth’s noblemen, and in general St. Petersburg, wliicdi had not lonj 
before been a desert place, consisting chiefly of wooden hous(is, Ixsamie grealh 
embellished; the palace quay, as may be seen from drawings ;uid engirudng 
of the time, already showed a continuous row of huge stone cditiccs. 

Of course all these buildings cost enormous sums whicli led ])rivafe pta'sun 
into debt and the government into superfluous expenditun^, but, it, is imjios 
sible not to observe that there was to be seen in this luxury a,n art.isli{^ ([ualit,'' 
which had never before existed. The'finest edifices of iliat [xaiod form : 
special style, which after temporary neglect is now beginning to bo imitated 
the creator of this style in Russia was Count Rastrelli — a foivignc'r, of whom 
however, Russia has the right to speak. The palaces aiul churclics built Ip 
Rastrelli merit description, and although painting at that t,ime did not, rcpr('’ 
sent a very high standard, yet the ceilings painted iu ac.c.ordanco with tin 
fashion of the day, with bouquets of flowers and mythologicid goddc.ssi's cvci 
now attract the attention of artists. The grandees gave high nri(u>s for iiiiv 
tures by foreign masters; their houses became distinguisluid not onlv fo 
their hanefeome facades but also for the comfort of their inhu-ior arra.ng<>mVnls 
it would har^y be possible, for instance, to imagine anything ition* nobh 
elegant -Uian the house of the chancellor Vorontzov (now tint arrpx drs Eai/rs ) 

All these beautiful architectural productions, and likewise^ tlio.sc- of nmsi( 
and painting, were for the greater part the work of foreign artists — \d,silors (t 

dSoned^VZ^T were formcnl and ta.sti 

developed. The church of Nicholas Morskoi was built by a pui)il of Rastrelli 
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ties; it was therefore not surprising that the laroslav theatre soon began to 


be talked of. The empress invited Volkov to come to St. Petersburg with liis 
company, as she wished to see his representations given on the stage or tlie 
court theatre. She was remarkably pleased with them, and lour years la or 
issued an ukase for the establishment of a public theatre, ihc lirst director 
of this theatre and almost the only dramatic writer was buniarokov; accord- 
ing to the testimony of contemporaries Volkov was ^one ot its most tiiUmU'd 
actors and his friend and fellow worker Dmitrievski a gmit artist. 

We must here speak of another still more remarkable Russian native 
genius —Lomonosov. It is well known how, when he was a youtli of six¬ 
teen, devoured by a thirst for knowledge, he secretly lelt ttie patiu-nnl rooi 
and made his way on foot from Kholmogori to Moscow. How iniattract ivo 
must life and learning have appeared to him in those early days! Ilaxing 
only one altyn (a three-kopeck piece) a day for salary, it was inipossibh^ lor 
him to spend more on food than a halfpenny a day for bread and a hallp(aniy 
worth of kvass (a kind of beer or mead);_ the rest had to go for i_)a]H'r, books, 
and other necessities.” Thus he described his life in the Zaikonospaskvi 
Ecclesiastical Academy to Ivan Shuvalov and concluded with the following 
words; “I lived thus for five years and did not abandon .science!” TIu'odore 
Prokopovitch, when he was already an old man, visited the Moscow academy 
a few years before his death; he noticed Lomonosov there and praisi'd him 
for his laboriousness and learning. In 1737 Lomonosov was si'iit aliroad to 
perfect himself and placed himself under the surveillance of the tluai fanidtis 
scholar, Wolff, who, while despising him for his disonk'rly lif(‘, spoki' with 
respect of his capacities and success in study. Lomonosov followed the 
lectures of the German professors and amuf5ed hiin.self with the (ierinaii 
students. The news of Minikh’s great victories and the taking of Ivliotiu 
reached him; his patriotic feelings were aroused, and he wrote a.n ode. Whiai 
the verses were received in St. Petersburg everyone was struck w_ifh._ their 
harmony; and when Lomonosov returned from Germany in tlie lieginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign his reputation as a poet had already preceded him - ■ the 
more he wrote the greater his fame became. Poetry, however, was not 
Lomonosov’s strongest point, and verses do not occupy a (piarter of hi.s 
entire works. His mind worked even more than his imagina,lion, and his 
scholarly writings are striking in their variety. He composi'd a grammar of 
the Russian language from which several generations have learned; he laid 
down rules of versification, the foundation of which are even now recognised 
by everyone; he wrote on chemistry, physics, astronomy, metallurgy, geology; 
he composed a Russian history, wrote a hypothesis concerning' the great 
learned expeditions and memoranda bearing on questions of the state (as for 
instance measures for increasing and maintaining the population in Russia): 
in fact, Lomonosov’s extraordinary intellect seemed to touch upon eveiy 
branch of mental activity. He was made a member of the 8t. Jk'ii'rshurg 
Academy of Sciences, but there the German element reigned supnaiu' aial 
Lomonosov was one of those who, while venerating the work of Peter the 
Great and the European learning introduced by him, yet was op{)ressed liy 
foreign tutorage and took offence when the Germans put forwa.rd tlu'ir owii 
countrymen to the detriment of meritorious Russians. Gontinual disputes 
and quarrels arose between Lomonosov and his fellow members; nor, being 
of a’very_ impetuous and obstinate nature, was Lomonosov always in the 
right. His rough and sharp measures frequently led him into (luaimls e\'en 
outside the academy, for instance with his literary brethren, Jhvdiakovski 
and Sumarokov. All this might greatly have injured Lomonosov, but. Ihi- 
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Mucli of this is beyond controversy, but it is necessary to add that the 
private character of the sovereign was not such as to be spoken of with 
enthusiasm. Bell^ defines its (mief feature as voluptuousness. He notes 
with approval a certain sympathetic trait that led her to the abolition of 
capital punishment, but he declares that she was, on the whole,^ no ^ less 
feeble in mind than she was vicious in conduct.*^ ‘‘Her superstition, he 
adds, “ was equal to her lust; the sight of a person in mourning affected her 
more than a whole street of starving families; and her conscience reproached 
her more for violating a fast than for outraging the most sacred of moral 
virtues. While she encouraged a system of espionage destructive of all 
domestic freedom and happiness; while she punished with inexcusable 
rigour the crime of eating an egg on a day of abstinence, she was in no 
degree offended with the spread of the most baleful vices.” ^ But such con¬ 
tradictions as are here suggested between the public efficiency and the 
private character of a Russian sovereign are no novelty, as we shall have 
occasion to see in the succeeding pages. Moreover, it should not be forgotten 
that gossip is likely to exaggerate the frailties of a monarch situated as was 
Elizabeth. Circumstances mat might have passed unnoticed, in the history 
of an ordinary individual, were sure to attain the widest publicity, and to bo 
distorted with all the elements of exaggeration that characterise rumours of 
a disagreeable character. Making due allowance for this, however, there 
still seems little reason to doubt that Elizabeth's personal views of morality 
were curiously distorted. Still, in judging her, we may recall Bain's declara¬ 
tion that she had “ passed through the bitter but salutary school of adversity.” 
If she had “ learnt the necessity of circumspection, deliberation, self-control,” 
she had learnt also to hold in contempt certain of the elementary virtues. 
Meantime, her outlook upon the political world was wide and clear, and the 
tactfulness with which she approached her subjects and dealt with those 
with whom she came into personal contact, was of so subtle an order that 
her personal popularity was well earned.c^ 


; ■ PETEE III (1762 A.D.) 

I 

i As Elizabeth, on her death-bed, had confirmed the rights of Peter III; and 

! as the conspirators, deprived of Bestuzhev their guide, were unable to act with 

* energy, the new emperor encountered no opposition. On the contrary, he was 

immediately recognised by the military; and the archbishop of Novgorod, 
in the sermon preached on the occasion, thanked heaven that a prince so likely 
to imitate his illustrious grandfather was vouchsafed to Russia. Catherine 
was present. She wore a peculiar dress to conceal her pregnancy, and her coun¬ 
tenance exhibited some indication of the anxious feeling which she was obliged 
to repress. Compelled to defer the execution of her ambitious purposes, and 
uncertain what vengeance the czar might exert for her numerous infidelities, 
she might well be apprehensive. 

But she had no real foundation for the fear. Of all the sovereigns of that 
or any age, Peter was among the most clement. Whether he thought that 
clemency might bind to his interests one whose talents he had learned to 
respect, or that her adherents were too numerous and powerful to allow of 
i' her being punished — whether, in short, he had some return of affection for 

I - her, or his own conscience told him that she had nearly as much to forgive as 

r; he could have, we will not decide. One thing only is certain — that, in about 

f three months after his accession, he invested her with the domains held by the 
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abominable inquisitorial court, the secret chancery, which had consigned so 
many victims to everlasting bondage, which had received delations from the 
most obscure and vicious of men, which had made every respectable master 
of a family tremble lest his very domestics should render him amenable to that 
terrible tribunal. Had this been the only benefit of his reign, well would he 
have been entitled to the gratitude of Russia. (2) He emancipated the nobles 
from the slavish dependence on the crown, so characteristic of that barbarous 
people. _ Previous to his reign, no boyar could enter on any profession, or 
forsake it when once embraced, or retire from public to private life, or dis¬ 
pose^ of his property, or travel into any foreign country, without the per¬ 
mission of the czar. By breaking their chains at one blow, he began the career 
of social emancipation. (3) The military discipline of the nation loudly 
demanded reform, and he obeyed the call. He rescued the officers from the 
degradmg punishments previously inflicted; he introduced a better system 
of tactics; and he gave more independence to the profession. He did not, 
however, exempt the common soldier from the corporal pmiishiment which at 
any moment his superior officers might inflict. (4) He instituted a useful 
court to take cognisance of aU offences committed against the puWic peace, 
and to chastise the delinquencies of the men entrusted with the general police 
of the empire. (5) He encouraged commerce, by lessening the duties on 
certain imports,_ and by abolishing them on certain exports. (6) In all his 
measures, all his steps, he proved himself the protector of the poor. In 
fact, one reason for the dislike with which he was regarded by the nobles arose 
from the preference which he always gave to the low over the higlx. 


Impolitic Acts of Peter III 


But if impartial history must thus eulogise many of this monarch’s acts, 
the same authority must condemn more. He exhibited everywhere great 
contempt for the people whom he was called to govern. He had no indulg¬ 
ence for their prejudices, however indifferent, however inveterate. Thus in 
commanding that the secular clergy should no longer wear long beards, and 
should wear the same garb as the dergy of other countries, he offended his 
subjects to a. degree almost inconceivable to us. In ordering the images to 
be removed from the churches—he was still a Lutheran, if anythmg—he did 
not lessen the odium winch his other acts had produced. The archbishop of 
Novgorod flatly refused to obey him, and was in consequence exiled; but 
tiie munnurs of the populace compelled the czar to recall him. Still more 
censurable were his efforts to render the church wholly dependent on the state 
— to destroy eyerythmg like mdependence in its ministers; to make religion 
a mere e^me m the hands of arbitrary power for the attainment of any 
object. His purpose, m fact, was to seize all the demesnes of the church — 
its extensive estates, its numerous serfs — and to pension the clergy like other 


In the ukase published on this occasion, he expressed a desire to relieve 
ecclesiastics of the temporal cares so prejudicial to their ghostly utility; to 
see that they mdeed renounced the world, and free from the burden of nerish- 
ing treasures, applied their whole attention to the welfare of souls. He^here- 
fore decreed that the property of the church should in future be maSaVed by 
impena officers; and that the clergy should receiye, from the fund thS aLm 
muMed, certam ^nual pensions, corresponding to their stations Thus the 
archbishops of Novgorod, Moscow, U St. to h«read 
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of many other things of which he was perfectly innocent. In fact, no effort 
seems to have been spared to invent and propagate stories to his disadvan¬ 
tage. In some instances, it is scarcely possible to separate the true from the 
false. "Vi^ether, for example, he, from the day of his accession, resolved to 
divorce his wife, to marry his mistress, to set aside Paul from succession, and 
to adopt Ivan, still confined in the fortress of Schlusselburg, can never be 
known with certainty. That he secretly visited that unhappy prince seems 
undoubted; but we have little evidence for the existence of the design attrib¬ 
uted to him. If, in fact, he sincerely contemplated raising the daughter of 
Count Vorontzov to the imperial throne, he would scarcely have adopted 
Ivan, unless he felt assured that no issue would arise from the second marriage. 
He could not, however, entertain any regard for a consort who had so griev¬ 
ously injured him, and little for a boy whom he knew was not his own. And, 
as there is generally some foundation for every report, there seems to be no 
doubt that Peter had promised to marry his mistress if she survived his wife. 
The report was enough for Catherine: on it she built her own story that her 
life was in danger; and that if her son were not designed for a similar fate, lie 
would at least have that of Ivan. 


Catherine Plots against the Czar 

The anxiety of the empress to secure adherents was continually active; 
and as her husband passed so much time in drunkenness, her motions were 
not so closesly scrutmised as they should have been. Gregory Orlov, her crim- 
mal favourite, was the man in whom she placed the most reliance. Gregory 
had four brothers — all men of enterprise, of courage, of desperation; anil 
none of them restricted by the least moral principle. Potemkin, afterwards 
so celebrated, was the sixth. This man was, perhaps, the most useful of the 
conspirators, as by meps of his acquaintance with the priests of the metrop¬ 
olis he was able to enlist that formidable body in the cause. They were not 
slow to proclaim the iinpiety of the czar, his contempt of the orthodox faith, 
his resolution to_ banish the fear of the Lord” from the Russian court, to 
convert ciiurcnes mto hospitals and barracks, to seize on all revenues of the 
church, and ^ by compelling the most orthodox of countries to embrace 
tne^^rors oi Luther. The archimandrites received these reports from the 
pansh priests, the bishops from the archimandrites j nor was there much diffi¬ 
culty m obtammg an entrance for them into the recesses of the neighbouring 
monasteries. The hetman of the Cossacks, an officer of great authority and of 

effectual than he was the princess 
D^ashkov,_who, though the sister of Peter’s mistress, was the most ardent of 
the conspirators: perhaps the threatened exaltation of that sister, by render¬ 
ing her jealous, only strengthened her attachment to the czarina. Throiigli 

eovemor^STh^OTUH the foreign minister and the 

governor of the grand duke Paul, was gamed over. Whether the argument 

employed was, as one writer asserts, the sacrifice of her sister or whether as 
another affirms, sh^e was the daughter of the count, who notoriously intrigued 

LaSSd S expressly asserts that he became 

S Z niot TJik W? • conspiracy before her, and admitted her 
mto tire plot, ihis, however, is less probable than the relation we have enven • 
for ae princess had long been the friend of Catherffie ^ ’ 

_ Her activity was unceasing. A Piedmontese adventurer Odart bv mine 
bemg forced to leave his native country for some crimes havhigS hi 
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critical moment might be lost. Without money this object cotjlIcI mot be 
obtained; and though both she and her confidential agents volixntarily dis¬ 
bursed all that they could command, and converted their most valuable 
effects into coin, the amount was alarmingly inadequate. In this emergency 
she applied to the French ambassador for a loan; and when he slxowed less 
readiness to accommodate her than she expected, she addressed lierself, we 
are told, to the ambassador from England, and with more success. ]Bmt this 
statement is untrue: it was not the English ambassador, but an English 
merchant, who furnished her with the sum she demanded. With tlais aid, she 
prevailed on the greater part of three regiments to await the signal for j oinmg 
her. 

Though the conspirators were, in point of numbers, formidable, their 
attempt was one of danger. Peter was about to leave Russia for Holstein, 
to prosecute the war against the Danish king; and of the troops wlaom he 
had assembled, though the greater part were on their march, sonae 'wei’e now 
with him, and might be induced to defend him. Besides, the two great 
divisions of his fleet were at Kronstadt and Revel, and nobody coxalcl foresee 
how they would act. The conspirators agreed that he should be •fcta.Icen by 
surprise; that midnight should see him transferred from the tlaroiae to a 
dungeon. The festival of St. Peter and St. Paul — one of high importance 
in the Greek church — was approaching; the following day the empei'or had 
resolved to depart. It was to be celebrated at Peterhov; there it was resolved 
to arrest him. 

But accident hastened the execution of the plot. Until the arrival of the 
festival, Peter left St. Petersburg for Oranienbaum, to pass in riot and debauch¬ 
ery tlie intervening time. Accompanied by the most dissolute of liis ftrvour- 
ites, and by many of the court ladies, he anticipated the excesses wbicb. nwaited 
his mrival. _ That he had received some hints of a plot, though he was unac¬ 
quainted alike with its object and authors, is exceediugly probable. His 
royal ally of Prussia is said to have advised him to be on his guard, and several 
notes are supposed to have been addressed to him by his own subjects. If 
such infomiation was received, it made no impression on him; and indeed its 
vagueness might well render him indifferent to it. But on the eve, of his 
departure, when the superior officer of Passik, who had accidentalTy learned 
that danger attended the steps of the emperor, denounced the lieutenant, and 
the culprit was arrested, he had an opportunity of ascertaining all tbe details 
of the conspiracy. He treated the denunciation with contempt; afEx'i'rxed that 
Passik belonged to the dregs of the people, and was not to be dreadecl; and 
proceeded to Oranienbaum. The culprit, though narrowly watched, l xM,d time 
to write a line to the hetman, whom he exhorted to instant action, if they 
wished to save their lives. The note feU into the hands of the jxrincess 
Dashkov, who immediately assembled the conspirators. 

Not a moment was^to be lost: the presence of Catherine was indispensable; 
and, though it was midnight and she was at Petorhov, seven leaguL 03 distant 
from St. Petersburg, one of the Orlovs went to bring her. He arrived at the 
fortress, entered a private door, and by a secret staircase ascended to the 
apartments occupied by the empress. It was now two o’clock in the nexorning: 
the empress was asleep; and her surprise was not unmixed with terroi* when 
she was awakened by a soldier. In a moment she comprehended hex' si t/Xiiition: 
she arose, called one of her women, and both, being hastily clad in Sb strange 
napit, descended with the soldier to one of the gates, passed the sentinol without 
being recognised, and stepped into the carriage which was waiting for her. 
Orlov was the di iver, and he uiged the horses with so much severity “fcliLnt before 
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St. Petersburg to ascertain the cause of lu'r (I('))arUm'; and, if any in.'^tirrcc- 
tion were meditated, to suppress it. He arrived in th(' j)r(‘.scn(‘(' of the 
was induced to swear allegiance to her, aiul was orderwl to ndire into lii.s own 
house. 

But Peter had already been informed of the n'volutioii; and lu' f raviMvoil 
with hasty steps the gardens of Petcrliov, indc^ei.sivc' and ti'rriliod. \‘(‘t In* 
was not wholly deserted. The bravo Munich, who,s(' lock.s wen* ripeni'il by 
age, and whose wisdom equalled his valour, advised liiin instantly to [ilan* 
himself at the head of his Holstein troojjs, inandi on the capital, and thereby 
enable all who were yet loyal to join him. Whetlun- tlu* n'sull. would have 
been such as the veteran anticipated, viz. a c.ounter-n'vohition, nia.v well be 
doubted; but there can be no doubt that a c.onsidf'rable number of so!dier< 
v/ould have joined him, and that he would have. Ixam ahk' to enter itito nego¬ 
tiations with the hostile party. He was too timid to .adopt the .sugge-1ion; 
nothing, in fact, could urge him to (hicisivci action. W'lien informed that 
C.atherine was making towards Peterhov, at the luaul of ten thous.and mem 
.all that he could resolve to do was to semi m('.s,seng(‘rs to lu'r with propo .-d-:. 
His first was that the supreme power .should he divided belw^am them: the 
second, when no reply w.as deigned to his letter, that he .should be .atlo«r-,l t.. 
leave Russia, with his mistress’and a favourik^, and pa.ss ttu' re.st of his days 
in Holstein. She detained his mcsseng(a-, and still advanced. 

Munich now advised him to embark for Kronstadt, and join his ilfr-t. 
which was still faithful; but unfortunatedy hc^ delay('d so long that one of 
Catherine’s emissaries had time to corrupt th<^ g.nrrison of the fort: on .ani\ 
ing, he was prohibited from disembarking, and told that if he did not immedi - 
ately retire his vessel would be sunk by the (lamion of tlu' phuan Still he had 
a fleet at Revel; and if it were disloyal he might, e.sc.ap(> into l*ru.ssi.'i, Swedeto 
or Holstein. With the fatality, however, which ch.ar.'icteri.sed .all his mea. tiie . 
on this eventful day, he returned to Oranieubaum, wlu'n* he di.sembarked a! 
four 0 clock in the morning of July the lOth. ih'n^ he was .soon visited by 
the emissaries of Catherine; was persuaded to sign an act of abdication; wa . 
conducted to Peterhov; was divested of all his imptwitd onhu's; wa.s clad in a 
mean dress, and consigned, first to one of the <!ountry houses of the hetman, 
and soon mterwards to the fortress of Rop.scha, about, twtmly mile.s di-sfanf 
from Peterhov. He was not allowed to see the emiiress; anti his tnistrt'ss and 
attendants were separated from hirn.^ 


deliberations on this <pie' tion 
l‘+w^ arguments as to the n(>ce.s.sity of me.asure.s being 
taken in order that the former emperor should not iniurt; ht'r rule 1 tv • ii.-^^t uri ting 

„ + himself at any rate by his partusans. They wen'm it nmnen m 
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tlioufflit to raise our liands against the sovereign ! But, your majesty, the calamity is accomp¬ 
lished. At table he began to dispute with Prince Theodore ; ^ we were unable to separate them 
and he was already no more; we do not ourselves remember what we di.d; but we are all 
equally guilty and deserving of punishment. Have mercy upon me, if it is only for my 
brother’s sake. I have brou|ht you my confession and seek for nothing. Forgive or command 
that it may be quickly finished. The world is not kind ; we have angered you and destroyed 
our souls forever. 


The news of death is b> great matter. It is impossible either to prepare 
for it or grow accustomed to it. In the present case the death of Peter, doing 
away with many perplexities, and giving a free hand to many persons, 
appeared as the only possible and most desirable issue to the political drama 
which was agitating the people of Russia. Nevertheless the news of this 
death struck some, disturbed others, and puzzled all as an unexpected sudden 
phenomenon. On Catherine it produced the strongest impression, and 
(justice must be rendered to her) she was the first to conti’ol herself, to examine 
into the mass of new conditions, created by the death of Peter, and to master 
the various feelings which made their invasion together with the news of the 
catastrophe of Ropscha. 

“Que je suis affectee: meme terrass6e par cette mort” (How affected and 
even overwhelmed I am by this death), said Catherine to Princess Dashkov. 
She was touched by it as a woman; she was struck by it as empress. Catherine 
clearly recognised her position: the death of Peter, a death that was so sudden, 
would at such a time awaken rumours, throw a shadow on her intentions, lay 
a spot on the memory of those until then clear, bright ten days; yet she did 
not hide from herself that it was only by death that the great undertaking 
"begun by us” could be entirely consummated. The tragedy of Catherine’s 
position was still further increased by the circumstance of Alexis Orlov’s 
having taken an active part in the catastrophe of Ropscha; she was under 
great obligations to the Orlovs as empress, while as a woman ski was bound 
by the ties of affection to Gregory Orlov; she loathed the crime, but she could 
not give up the criminal. "One must be firm in one’s resolutions,” said 
Catherine, “only weak-minded people are undecided.” _ Even slie herself, 
she must conceal the crime and protect the criminal, taking upon herself all 
the moral responsibility and political burden of the catastrophe. Catherine 
then for the first time showed a healthy political understanding of tlie widest 
diapason and played the r61e she had taken upon herself with the talent of a 
virtuoso. 

The letter of Alexis Orlov, which entirely exculpated her from all suspicion, 
was hidden in a cupboard, where it lay for thirty-four years, until the very 
death of the empress. With the exception of two or three persons in the 
immediate entourage of Catherine, who were near her at the moment when 
the letter was received besides Nikita Panin and the hetman Razumovski, 
no one ever read it, no one knew of it while the empress lived. Having 
decided upon the fate of the letter, she herself marked out the programme 
of her actions clearly and shortly: “11 faxit marcher droit; je ne dois pas (ire 
suspecte.” (I must walk uprightly; I must not be suspected.) 

The programme was exactly fulfilled. The letter of Alexis Orlov did not 
communicate the trifling details of the catastrophe, but the general significa¬ 
tion of the narrative did not leave any doubts as to its chief featurc^s, and 
therefore Catherine considered it first of all necessary to certify whether 
poison had been employed; the postmortem examination, made by order of 
the empress, did not show the least trace of poison. Neither the medical 


^ Prince Tlieodore Sergeivitcli Bariatinski. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE AGE OF CATHERINE THE GREAT 

[1762-1796 A.D.] 

We must acknowledge tliat in many respects Catlierine was far from 
irreproackable; lier very accession to tke throne casts a dark shadow 
on her moral image. But the reproaches that must be made to her 
on this account cannot but be counteracted by the thirty-four years 
of greatness and prosperity which Russia enjoyed under her and to 
which the popular voice has given the appellation of the Ago of 
Catharine. — Shtchebjllski.^ 

There are few names so popular in Russia and so dear to her as that of 
Catherine II. The generation of men who belonged to her time spoke of her 
with the most profound emotion. Memoirs and reminiscences of her con¬ 
temporaries breathe almost without exception the same ardent devotion — a 
sort of worship of her. In opposition to these feelings, foreign reports of her 
represent her as cruel, heartless, and unscrupulous to the last degree. Some 
authors represent her as a sort of monster. However strange such contradic¬ 
tions may appear, they can readily be accounted for. Foreigners view Cath¬ 
erine II more from the side of her external policy, which was certainly often 
unsparing and unscrupulous in the means employed; they refer caustically 
to her private life, which was certainly not irreproachable. Russians, on the 
other hand, felt above all the influence of her interior administration, which 
contrasted sharply with that of her predecessors by its mildness, and which 
was full of useful and liberal reforms. The Russians of her day could not 
remain indifferent to the glory with which Catherine surrounded Russia. And 
thus to the descendants of Catherine, acquainted as they are with the reports 
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throne he was already quartermaster-general. In 1763 he was entrusted with 
the pacification of the peasants in the eastern provinces of Russia. He was 
well educated, industrious, and was recognised by everyone as an absolutely 
honest man. It was this last circumstance that determined Catherine’s choice. 
Having selected for herself her “ closest helper,” with whom she would have 
to be in constant relations, the empress considered it necessary once for all 
to have a clear explanation with him, and with her own hand wrote hini 
“ instructions ” in which she expressed her own views on Russia, on the chief 
branches of the administration, and on herself personally, drawing her por¬ 
trait for him as empress: 

“ The Russian Empire,” wrote Catherine, “is so vast in its extent that 
any other form of government excepting that of an autocratic sovcmugu 
would be prejudicial to it; for any other would be slow of acc.oin])lishment 
and would include in itself a multitude of diverse interests and passions which 
tend to the weakening of the administrative power. No, tlicre must be oiu'. 
sovereign, invested with authority to destroy evil, and wlio eshioms the 
public welfare as his own. Other rulers are, in the words of the (Jospel, 
hirelings.” 

The first institution in the empire is the senate. Catherine tlius describes 
it to the young procurator-general: “ In the senate you will find two parties, 
but in my opinion a wise policy does not require that much regard slunild bo 
paid to them, lest too much firmness should thus be given them: in this 
manner they will disappear the sooner; I have only kept a \y;itchful eye over 
them and have used men according to their capabilities for one olrject or 
another. Both parties will now try to catch you for their side. In one 
you will find men of upright character, although not of far-se(fing inhdlocts; 
in the other I think their views are wider, but it is not clear whetluu- they are 
always advantageous. Some think that because they have been in one or 
another country for a long time, everything must be arranged in politics for 
the good of their beloved land; and everything else without exce[)tion nu^ets 
with their criticism, in spite of the fact that all interior administration is 
founded on the law of the rights of nations. You must not regard either one 
party or the other, but be courteous and dispassionate in your behaviour to 
both, listening to everything, having only the good of tlie country and justice 
in view, and walking in firm steps to the shortest road to truth.” 

The senate “ by its want of attention to the deeds of certain of my fore¬ 
fathers left its fundamental principles, and oppressed other courts through 
which the lower tribunals fell greatly into decline. The servility and meanness 
of persons in these tribunals is indescribable and no good ctm bo cxpecled 
until this evil is done away with. Only the forms of bureaucracy arc; ful¬ 
filled, and people do not dare to act uprightly although the interests of tlie 
state thus suffer. The senate having once passed its proper bounds, it is 
now difficult to accustom it to the necessary order in which it sliould shuul. 
Perhaps for the ambition of some members, the former measures hav(i some 
charm, but at any rate while I live, it will remain my duty to comimuul.” 

The “servility” of the members of the government offices was a.sc.rib(«l 
to the senate, but the senate was not to repair the evil it had occasioned. Jiy 
a ukase of the 19th of December, 1763, Catherine required that the “gov¬ 
ernment offices should be filled by worthy and honest men.” The motive. f>f 
this ukase is explained in the above-cited instructions to Prince Viascmiski. 
In these instructions Catherine draws his attention to the great bunkmsome- 
ness for the people of the duties on salt and wine, but she confides to his 
particular care the question of silver or copper money, which had long intcu'- 
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THE POLISH succession; THE POLICY OF THE NATIONS 

A subiect of deep gravity soon claimed her attention the approaching 
death of the king of Poland and the consequent opening of the succession. 
Two parties were contending for power in Warsawthe court party with 
minister Briihl and his son-in-law Mniszek at its hea(^ and the party -v^ich 
looked to Russia for support and had for chiefs the Czartoriski. The first- 
named faction wished to assure the succession to the prince of Saxony, an 
aim in which France and Austria shared, and the second, planning to elect^a 
mast or native noble who should belong to their party, ^ose as candidate 
a nephew of the Czartoriski, Stanislaus Poniatovski. Thus France, which 
in 1733 had waged war in the cause of a piast against the Saxon candidate, 
now came to support the Saxon against Poniatovski. _ The face of affmrs had 
completely changed, and the Polish monarchy, growing weaker day by day, 
arrived at the point where it could no longer stand erect save by the aid of 
Saxony, a German state. Frederick II had as rnuch reason to dread an 
increase of power for Saxony as for Poland, since Saxony was an mveterate 
enemy of Prussia in the empire, as was Poland in the regions of the Vistula. 
Russia, which had formerly fought against Stanislaus Leszczynski, father-in- 
law of Louis XV, was now to oppose the candidate favoured by France and 
Austria; it was eager also to prevent the accession to the throne of any 
Polish noble wielding too much power of his own. The choice, therefore, of 
Stanislaus Poniatovski, a simple gentleman without personal following or 
influence, met fully the desires of Frederick II, the interests of the Russian 
Empire, and the private feelings of Catherine II, who was happy to bestow 
a crown upon one of her former lovers. 

When Augustus III finally died, the diets of convocation and of election 
stirred up great agitation all over the country. The two rival parties waged 
fiercer strife than ever; at last the Czartoriski called upon the Russian army 
to help drive out their enemies, and it was under the protection of foreign 
bayonets that Poniatovski inaugurated that fatal reign during which Poland 
was to be three times dismembered and in the end wiped completely from the 
list of nations. Three principal causes were to bring about the ruin of the 
ancient royal republic: 

(1) The national movement in Russia, which aimed to complete its ter¬ 
ritory on the west and recover, so said its historians, the provinces which had 
formerly been part of the domain of St. Vladimir, or White Russia, Black Rus¬ 
sia, and Little Russia. With the national question was mingled another which 
had already led, under Alexander Mikhailovitch, to a first dismemberment of 
the Polish states. Complaints against the operations of the uniates had mul¬ 
tiplied in Lithuania, and Russia had frequently attempted to intervene. Peter 
the Great protested to Augustus II against the treatment accorded to his 
co-religionists in Poland, and Augustus had issued an edict assuring free 
exercise of the orthodox religion; but this never went into effect owing to 
the inability of the monarchy to repress the zeal of the clergy and the Jesuits. 
In 1723 Peter begged the intervention of the pope, but his petition was 
refused and the abuses continued. 

(2) The covetousness of Prussia. Poland being in possession of western 
Prussia, that is the lower Vistula including Thorn and Dantzic, eastern 
Prussia was completely cut off from the rest of the Brandenburg monarchy, 
which was thus made a divided state. The government of Warsaw com- 
naitted, moreover, the serious error of confounding Protestant and orthodox 
dissenters and harassing them alike. 
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negotiated the details of another partition with Prussia; and the king and 
the diet were, as before, compelled to sanction it. By it the Russian frontier 
was extended to the centre of Lithuania and Volhinia; while the remainder 
of Great and a part of Little Poland were ceded to Frederick William. Much 
to the honour of Austria, she had no hand in this second iniquity. 

The territory of the republic was now reduced to about 4,000 square 
miles; and her army, by command of the czarina, was in future not to exceed 
fifteen thousand men. The_ Poles were never deficient in bravery; and they 
were, on this occasion, sensitive to the national shame. They felt that the 
narrow limits still allowed them would soon be passed, and that their remain¬ 
ing provinces were intended soon to be incorporated with the neiglibouring 
states. A general insurrection was organised; an army voluntarily arose, 
and Kosciuszko placed himself at its head. For a time wonders were wrought 
by the patriots; though opposed by two great enemies — Russia and Prussia 
— they expelled the enemy from most of the fortresses; aiul even when Aus¬ 
tria acceded to the coalition and took Cracow they were not tk^sponding. To 
effect impossibilities, however, was an absurd attempt: _the majority felt it 
to be so, and they sullenly received the foreign law. 'Kosc.iuszko was made 
prisoner; the last outworks of the last fortress were reduced; Wa.rsaw capitu¬ 
lated; Stanislaus was deposed; and a third partition ended the existence of 
the Polish Republic. By it Austria had Cracow, with the country between 
the Pilitza, the Vistula, and the Bug. Prussia liad Warsaw, with the; ter¬ 
ritory to the banks of the Niemen. The rest, which, as usual, was tlie lion’s 
share, fell to Russia. 

War with Turkey (IfGd-lTYJi. A.D.) 

The wars with this power occupied a considerable ])ortion of Catherine’s 
reign; yet they were not originally sought by her. The Porte, at the sug¬ 
gestion of the French ambassador, whose master was anxious to divert her 
from her meditated encroachments on Poland, was, unfortuirafidy for itself, 
induced to declare war against her. The Grand Seignior, indetHl, was the 
ally of the republic; and he was one of the parties to guarantcio its indepen¬ 
dence. But his dominions were not tranquil; the discipline of his armie.s Wiis 
impaired, while that of the Russians was improving every day. Perhaps, 
however, he was ignorant of the disadvantages which inust attcnid tlic prose¬ 
cution of the war: certainly his pride was flattered by the insinuation thn,t 
he held in his hands the balance of power in eastern and northern Europe. 
In 1769 hostilities commenced by the invasion of the Crimea, tlui khan of 
which was the vassal of the Porte. Azov and Taganrog w(u-e soon taktm; 
Moldavia was entered; Servia was cleared of the Tatar allies. Befort; Kot- 
zim, however, Prince Galitzin received a check, and was fonual to n^pa.ss tlu; 
Dniester. A second attempt on that important fortre.ss was (icpially unsuc¬ 
cessful. But the Turks, who pursued too far, were vampushed in sonu^ iso¬ 
lated engagement; and the campaign of 1769 ended by tlui acfiuisition of 
Kotzim. 

The operations of the following year were much more dcicisivc;. (Jalitzin, 
disgusted by the arrogance of the favourite Orlov, resigned thci command 
into abler hands than even his own — those of Count Romanzov. Tlu^ reduc¬ 
tion of Jassy .and Brailov was preparatory to two great victfirics, which ren¬ 
dered the name of Romanzov forever memorable in the annals of his country. 
The first was on the banks of the Pruth. The Turks, in number eighty thou¬ 
sand, under the khan of the Crimea, were intrenched on a hill, in .a position 
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lienee he could not move hackwards or forwards. On the followin'-- dav tlu- 
U'/.iv gave the signal of hattle; ami the contest raged for some lumrs'wiih 
de.sperate furv. Annoyed at the perpetual discharges of the etiemv's -irfil-. 
erv, which alarmingly thinned his ranks, the count ordered his mmi to fix 
theii ha.uinets and rush on the uitn-nclunents. 1 h-re tlie struggle wis more 

The 'O, ■ ■’r’»'»»l«‘rs yii-kh-d to discip|im!"an(r vidoiir 

H! I n ks fled, t u- vizir with them, leaving immi-nse stores tanaa.g ■ i -h' 
u 'le I.l.{ pi(.c(.H ol cannon) in the power of the victors, and n. ri ne 
;•! ">i tlu- f ekl. Homanzov now crosseil the nni'“Ser onlM!f 

inmm-tant'hr f In' of her, Panin, took tlie most 

,1 ‘ ••;‘<er a siege of threi- months; while a, detacli- 

nunt hom the mam army seized the capital of Hessarahia 

Nor were these flu- only .sueeesses of the year. Not satislie.l with warfare 
on land ( athenne re.solyed to try her fortunes on the deep; and to .io what 

vT lif". • ‘‘ver dreanied to send a powerful fleet into tlie 

. h ditenanean, tor the purpose ol assailing her em-my in (Ireeee. M-mv new 
•dupa uere hmlf; many latglish naval oflieers persuaried to eomm'and them, 
an i in hrr t!u* ar(:; hy whivh th(‘ sn\Hmim\v of iMifdarnl lidHl 

-eon so lop.' niaintame.!, 'I’he ( Irei-ks wi-re impatient for the arrival' of their 
o lelu-ionc t the e/arma ;i gold had gainetl over the chiefs, and a eeneril 
m in lection ot the people Was meditated. Her desagiw were truly ghmnt’ic 
no le S tlian to dn\e the .Mohammedans from iturope. 'Hie llhet's’iiled 
•■mved m the Archiiiekaip.. dr:emharked lioth on the i.dands ami the',I,Inti. 

P<‘'''=»-'ions were a.ssailed on the fianuhe fhey 
MU' eijuall\ perilled m these southern latitude;;. * 

y.-rrihle vyarfam now commenced the < hecks .-vervwhere hnfcheriiig 
I- Moh.amme.lam:, the latter retaliating. A naval hattle was inevitaf.m 
" lu.-t Iiefweeii .Sem and -Natoha: the engagement eonfiniied 

i nfil nn.ht, fo the mam!e;.t advantage nt the itm iami. 'I'hat very night tin- 
i nrkr h .■i.lmtr;d was ,*,o fooh;,}, a,a to rtm hi-:; hip-: info a narrow h.av in which 
u- «a.-i imfiintiy hh.ekaded. ,^ome tire .-.hips, .-enf l.y \dce Adminil Klphili- 
at" nm’i ' ' it ''/‘u" *'"• einpie-a. .o-t all of them on lire; and 

ih! ■ fha'-f I'l *'t “f' fo !«• seem 'Fhis blow sen- 

\I,- hn r , " , 1 ) vpw the appearance of the Hus.siutis in (lie 

the ' \V h' t'igypt, and Syria to rehel again,st, 

'■i i . i i 'o,-'} t ■‘'■'d'f. cn .ahie, amhitimi.s, and enter- 

m.ip.iul yi egregmm haughtmev. of (he Hipsiaii udmind, Alexis Orlov, 
pie\en(i-,i them in.m deriving mueh advantage from the union. The year 
now-\er, wa.‘( one oi hnlliant cuce.-.^..; and t’atheiiiie wa.s .so (dated that she 
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built a magnificent palace, which she called after the bay in which the last 
victory was gained. 

In the spring of 1771, Orlov again resorted to the Mediterranean, where 
the Russian fleet still lay, with the intention of forcing the Dardanelles; while 
the armies on the Danube renewed their operations. The position of Turkey 
was, indeed, critical: not only was one-half of the empire in revolt, but the 
plague had alarmingly thinned the population. Fortunately, however, for 
this power, the same scourge found its way into the heart of Russia: its rav¬ 
ages were as fatal at Moscow as at Constantinople; and it no more spared 
the Christians on the Danube than it did the Mohammedans. This calamity 
slackened, but did not suspend operations. If the Russians were sometimes 
repulsed, the balance of success was decidedly in their favour. The famous 
lines of Perekop, from tlie Faixine to the sea of Azov, were forced by Prince 
Dolgoruki, though they were defended by fifty thousand Tatars; the whole 
of the Crimea, one fortress excepted, was subdued; and the surname of Krim- 
ski, or Conqueror of the Crimea, was given to the victor, fl'lie country, how¬ 
ever, was not incorporated with the empire: on the contrary, while it was 
declared independent of the Porte, it was proclaimed !is mercily uruhu- tlu' 
protection of Russia. The khan, Selim Girai, being thus ex{)elle(l, jiroccuah'd 
to Constantinople, where he died. The exertions of the flecit, howiiver, did 
not correspond with those of the land forces: all that Orlov effected was to 
destroy the Turkish commerce on the Levant. 

During the year 1772 no hostilities were committed, and negotiations for 
peace were undertaken. Though the two contracting partic^s, w'hich simt 
their representatives to Bucharest, could not agree on the conditions, bolh 
were anxious to recruit their strength, after tlie heavy losses thc^y had sus¬ 
tained both by the sword and the plague. Catlierim^ too had another 
motive for temporary inaction; she was busily effecting the first partition of 
Poland. With the return of the following spring, however, tlu! banks of the 
Danube were again the theatre of war; but this campaign was not destined 
to be so glorious as the one of 1771. Its opening was unfavourable for tlie 
Russians: while a body of fourteen thousand, under Prince Repnin, were! 
crossing that river, they were surprised by one of the Turkish gcmm-als; 
many perished; about six hundred, with the prince lumself, wane mad(! jiris- 
oners and sent to Constantinople. Shortly afterwards, Romanzov, who luui 
passed that river and was marching on Silistria, was comjjelkal to retiaua; his 
steps. At Roskana a considerable body of his troojjs was (ideated b.v tlie 
vizir. This harassing warfare — for the Turks carefully avohU'd a gfuieral 
action — thinned the ranks and, what is worse, deprc(sse{l tin; spirits of the 
invaders. Romanzov was no less averse to such a risk. Nor (lid the fle(h. 
in the Mediterranean effect anything to counterbalance tlnfir indecisi\-(( yet 
destructive operations. IVlrat little advantage there was b(ilong(!d to th(i 
Turks. 

The campaign of 1774 promised to be more important than tlaqireceding; 
and the Porte, from the rebellion of Pugatchev, wa.s conficknit of suceevs. 
Several actions on the Danube, which, however bravely conhish'd, led (o mi 
result, were yet considered as indicative of a severe if not a d(icisiv(! sf ruygli-. 
But the anticipation was groundless. Though several bodi(;s of Tn ta rs,' w 1 e i 
were to effect a diversion in favour of Pugatchev, were ddeahHl; though the 
Danube was crossed; though twenty-five thousand of the Turks were re; ailse. I 
by Soltikov, and another body still stronger by Suvarov, though (he vizir 
himself was blockaded in Shumla —Europe was disappointed in its (;xpect:i- 
tions; for negotiations were opened for a peace which was soon condmlctl 
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THE AGE OE t’ATIII']!UNK THl.; CiHCA'P ;j«;i 

The Tmtlif uj KuU'httk'Kuintmlji (1774 a. it.) 

iiy fh(! Treaty (if KuUthuk-Kmiumlji {.Julv, 177 !) Hu.^Mia .Tt'iin,. i ft 
frei'nuvl^^■l(l(l^ <ii (la* Hiark Seu, (lie ri^ydif (if'ii.-iK-iaut' tlirdU"'!! fli,. h. 
u larye tm<-(. of land Indweea (he Bug utai theDniepia-. \utli"th.. slrla'I-'f ,T’ 
ti(s.sth oi A/an- Inguimig, Kerteh, n««l Khihuni. Tlie ivst nf (hC (vin 
u-as ceded ._ .„<,( ,„dced, („ (he Turka, hut (» ita ,.wn khati uho l mH 
d(‘cl.ucd ludeijciident, uiuat nf ueeeaaity h* (he creature nf the .‘nmn. 
whose haiids those fortresst‘H ri'iimitied; Th(*v weit* (he kevs (n hk d,T’- " 
H>nk and (*y.>ti to the couuuund of the Black dx A suui of uan ev ", Hk 
to ch'fray t!uM(X{«niH(*H <>f thiuvur \vhh jiki Htipithift-ti; Imt if was never ii4i 
ilu, ndvnntaftes whicli ilussia derived from the other articles were ■Hin i 

fchrB]iu 4 ‘'ti>!l!e ^ Jlx- l'-<n-antan, 4 lr 


TflR MimtATIDN' OP TltR KAf.MfCKH 

if Oiitherineks reign was destined (o he marked hv the most 
extraordinary evirn s, an. one of them was (his sinn.ltane , . ■ 

thousand lutars, an example at the (aid of (lie eighteenth centurv <1 , r 

tlms(‘ gr.;at mign-afory niovem.ads which hisfor\4'ev. r 4, .' 7 - I. 

J^j^’hi'too^laS^^dnl^^ 

and'’'v' r.l'f 1' "“’iT ''‘-'''i,l‘»“'i'--d versts in length, hel Teuil in 
an i A..fiakh. n. 1 he,se latar.s. known under the name nj' K-ihntna . 
originally mdu.le.l m three prineiiial IHIm's \( t„ t ,! , ; , ■ ’ ' 

khafh'i^ rinnn, auti ntir’ UtBl ftv fla* Cliinc M I - f t. i ' 

in Sil.cri;,. tvhnrn 1.,. i/:,-,- 'I'l ,.V|,,nU,.'' iii' “ 

f i iillH I It’it" 4t| <j|| f|it*ir filtVll r ♦ ». * 1* *' ■ i 

.. 

A iotl u 1 itiU n.dmn eompoNcd pnneipallv oi lecghians, viio lived heu.i 

* i, 1*: ) 1. e 1 t ». hniderlty the .prmtif V of ..hue-, th-v ho.ugh! hack uilh 
■ h n o '-•■; »';'H;; 'v..re chare,-d uith keeping-(hem of an. p. 

nior,. alh 4V. 4 u 1 i r ^ ‘'-I* ‘‘‘ d «5n" l-nnm.enf ,!..|;,n,e ,vas 

voile,•( would ‘ n e>,nfiihui,,,u nece^aardy smalt and hard to 

{'le. if eniP-nte.i iV e i w oT **'7’ '''' **'* " J'™"’*’ 

‘ ” ''dh taking mimmllv from (!,.• K-dmncka a 4itaii» 
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number of men and horses for the light cavalry; but when onco it 
from a rule which it should never have broken, troubles began and tlu' cui)ii 1- 
ity of its agents multiplied particular iniquities under pretext of e.oll('(ding for 
the public funds. The Russian governors and even the minor oflieial.s 
confirmed in the belief that everything was permitted tluan IxHaiuse they 
were sure that everything would be ignored. 

Several of the Kalmuck chiefs were treated with indignity. It wa.n t'.stab- 

lished as a state maxim that they had no 
right to complain against inju.si.ici'; all 
protest was regarded as a crinuK. Finally 
the khan Ubashi, alive to his pcmjilt^’.s nii.s - 
fortunes and wretched himself through tho 
pride and rapacity of his oppn'ssors who 
had taken Ids only son from Idm, dared to 
draw a jdeture of his sad position .and 
wished to present it at Ht. Ikdia-shurg. 
But all means of getting there were clo.st‘d 
to him. This attempt only aggrav,nted Ids 
fate and vengeance was now added to op¬ 
pression. Here is exhibited a truly inter¬ 
esting spectacle. This numcrou.s' people 
who, by joiidng the Le.sgldans, could, e.s- 
pecially in the condition tlia.t llussia then 
was, give it the greatest alarm and mete 
out terrible retaliation, had no tlunight (*f 
using force. They had come to .seek pt‘ace 
and had been deprived of it, so they with¬ 
drew. They withdrew without inaking 
use of arms, at le:iat none htit wliat they 
were forced to by the nt'ce.ssity of <iefe!uf- 
ing themselves and of procuring wli.at 
they stood in ne<‘d of for thenusedves and 
their large hercLs in otscupying a front 
about one hundred kiagucs wide ov<>r ;t 
route nearly twelve hundoid lengue.s in 
length. 

The preparations for tliis jourmy were 
made witli a secrecy whitdi conccalct! them 
from Russia’s knowledge. A nommlic peo¬ 
ple travels with no othtir (itpiipmcnt than 
its herds, which furni.sli its drink and a 
portion of its nourishment. (tbligcd often 
• „ to change locality in onhsr to (ditain graz 

mg grounds, it might without arousing suspicion creep n(;:ir((r and nearer the 

Tiiol n' ^PPOnod- The preparations wiire furtlu'red by the 

Ural Cossacks, who had experienced the same troubles with Ru.ssi;m (.rLiais 
shortly to rise in open rebellion under Bugatclu'v Further- 

P g ntury. In fact, while all known inigration.s have; taken pl;iee 
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from the northeast and east to the west and south thi*?;« o' i ’ 
which retrograded from west to east ' exception 

of Decembcf 1770 . This p^Sgta Slmbl^ot mSf So “»S 

dren, formed of more than eighty thousand ^ women, and chil- 

immense number of cattle, was^after a few days on the^^ it an 

By the Russians, continued its joSney 

10 -^mg its way, and 00 to oroTSlgSiTaiX thfFWi.™ 
on the borders of China near to river Obi. Ite prSeiinrv &S“ f“." 
about five leagues ner dav a mfA tKaf P® calculated at 

thmksofaUthltcoSpoStobody ““ 

a hundred Russian soldiers as well as an officer 

manded them, who is believed to LfSh^^ 

destoy for this officer to be brought to China as tol™o?a MrSS®' 

The Kalmucks Reach China 

migration;’£yprec?ution?wS*takS^m^kdvfn?^°t^?+J^ Chinese of the 

an enormous crSwd sS occa^on no dtsorT^^^^ 

erected forts and redoubts in the most imnnrfw 1 ^niperor of China 

carefully and collect the necessary proS^ Tteim 

old subjects, found on arriving provision fo?dothW 

were worn out bv fativn^ onH .• and shelter. Thev 

had made their way north of the condition. They 

of Siberia to gain the fertile bank<? nf^f lio T f ’ n skirted the borders 

near to Dsbin cointo orde° tolSh thSf fP wf =»“* 

. sicta«!aS‘ 

Sg.%:S?a"nrU;t 2 

for pasturage as for agriLlture to^whlh ground suitable as much 

should devote themsellesthat they 
mg it to the soil which it cdtivater* TTK^fv ^ t ^ttach- 

received with honour TwentrthmT.^^^^^^ f “d was 

accompanied Amusanan in his flight o? families who had 

frontiers followed the exampl?of the TatTJf r.f^flP^w®? along the Siberian 
their old homes. The cSse SverniuLfL^ to 

these children whose long SfsfSunef finllf paternal in greeting 

ancestral homes. ^ mistortunes finally brought them back to theu 

theSsi™UcillTh?by Wofba^^^^^^^ 

to this extremity; but the wrong wa, « T?.* had pushed the Kalmucks 
As soon as she Lew what route th?v bn d’+ ?^ was impossible to right it. 
the Peking government send them haJk^ measures to have 

people were returning to their oldhomS' ^®Phed that these 

Mylum, and for the rest if she wisWfn’i^^^* *hem an 

had only to ask those who hTd^vShdm^d Tb^^® ^/.fheir flight she 

even their khan with outrages and ininnH^o^ &ese people, their chiefs, and 
mg them back, was obligecf to *^^*^herine, despairing of bring- 

protect to froutiaru »' "sU troops to 

H. W. — VOL. XVII, 2c 
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rNSXJEEECTIONS AND PEETENDEES 

A riot in Moscow having clearly revealed the depths of barbarisnt in whieh 
were still plunged the lower classes of the capital —the <loinostic serts, hu-k- 
eys, and factory-workers; the insurrection headed by Pugatchev will show 
what elements of disorder were still fermenting in the most remote pniviin-cs 
of the empire. The peasants upon whom fell the whole burden of slaP* 
charges, as well as the exactions of proprietors and functionaries, dreaminl in 
their ignorance of all sorts of impossible changes, and were; always ri'ady t o 
follow impostors; many were the false Peters and Ivans and Pauls who 

started up with worthless elaiins to 
trade on the credulity of tlu'se sim{*l»* 
minds, deeply imbiusl as thtw wore 
with the distrust of “ women on the 
throne.” The raskolniks, made .sav¬ 
age and fanatical by previou.s {jersecu- 
tions, remained in their forasts on t!ie 
Volga, irreconcilalie emunie.s of this 
second Homan empire that wa.s Htainod 
with tlie blood of so many martyrs. 
The Cossacks of the Don and tlw 
Zaparogians of the IfniejHW cliahnl 
under a yoke to which they were 
unused, and the iiagun, Mu,s.sulman, 
or orthodox tribe.s of the Volga were 
but awaiting an opportunity to regain 
their former lilxwty and ndake tin* 
lands occupied by tlio Iliiasian.s. 

How little these variou-s ungov¬ 
ernable elements could aceommotlatf 
themselves to the conditioiiH of a 
modern state has been shown, when, in 
1770, three hundred thousiuid of tlie 
Kalmuck-Turguta aljandoned tlair 
encampments. Add to these innlcun- 
tents a crowd of vugabond.H of all sorts, 
ruined nobles, unfrocked monk.s, fugi¬ 
tive serfs, and pirnte.s of tins \'ok':i, 
and it will be seen that Russia contained in its eastern jiortion all flie m i 
terials necessary for an immense jacquerie,such as had before bemi umdiaiticl 
by the false Dmitri, or Stenka Iladzin. 

It was the Cossacks of the Jaik, cruelly repressed after tiieir insurriTtiun 
in 1766, who were to provide the rebel serfs with a leader in the per.sim of 
Emilian Pugatchev, a raskolnik who had escaped from pri.son to Siln-ria 
Passing himself off as Peter III, who had been re.scue(l from tlie h.and.s of th<* 
executioner, he raised the banner of the Holstcins and deel.-insl his int<-iition 
of marching on St. Petersburg to punish his wdfe and place his son <in th*- 
throne. With a following of but three hundred men he. laid siege to (he lit t!<- 
fortress of Jaik. All the troops that were sent against him pa.H,s(>d (»ver to Ih- 
side. He caused all the officers to be hanged, and put to death all Die aobl*-,- 
in the towns through which he passed, capturing by means of siu’h terrori- s- 
tion several small fortresses on the steppes. By h'is intimates who knew t!.*' 
secret of his origin he was treated in private as a simple (’o.s.s:u*k, Imt the 
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populations were doceived and receivwl hiin with the ririLdnir of h(«lls r,.r 
tain lohsh canihalerutc's who %vere captivi's in thesa regions organised for 
lum a body of artillery. I<or nearly a year he kept Kazan and ( )n'id)nr.r n 
a state oi terror, deleating all the generals that wi're sent against him IV-, 
sanfs began to rise against the n<»ble.s, Tatars and oUut tialx-s agairist (ho 
Jvussians, until the bitterest of soeial wars was unehaini'd in the wiiole \'oli>-i 
basin. Moscow with its one hundr<‘d thousaiul serfs was thrown into aidla- 
tion; among the lower elassi's there was talk of liberty and exterminatii'm of 

gr(‘as oi seTiition. ^ ^ 

iiibikov wa.s aghast, on arriving at Kazan, to see the extent of the de- 
inorahsatioii. He set alxait rea-ssuring the nobles and sooUiing (he lower 
(• asses but in jetters to his wife he wrote: “ Conilitions are frightful I fem- 
a 1 will go dl! Without great confidenee in his own troops Im decided to 
attack the impostor, whom he rceognkal lus merely an instrument in the 
hands of the_(,,ossacks. He defeati-d Pugatehev twice, once at 'ratisichev 
and once, at Kargula, dispersing his army and seizing his cannon. Bibikov 

i‘Mu ^ ^ lieutenants, Michelson, (’ollon- 

gnes, and (.ahtzin, contimuid to pursue the vanouished pretender. Hunted 
to the louer Volga, 1 ugatchev suddenly ascendeii the river and pillaged -uid 
burned Kazan, but vvais afterwards defeat<-d on the Kazanka. iK'ildi ,! 
(ht river he (altered Saran.sk, Bamara, and Isarit.sin, and (hough hotly our- 

whii. n > ‘‘stablish then* new municij.ali(io.s. 'Me-m - 

lie th(‘ population.s on the route to Mo.scow wen* awaiting his amnni' and 
t nee this (*xp(*e(,ation nmumimable i*eter H I's and Bugaiehevs arose.' wi.o 
at tin luad oi luiious bands went about a.>^.sa.ssinating proj.rietors and burli¬ 
ng chaCaux. t was high time that I'ugatehey shoukVbe l,roug 

I aeked (low., between tl.e Volga and the Jaik l.y Mi.-helson and tin- ind..: 
.i(ig,ilil(‘.Stuaioy, he was taken to .Moscow, where the people were given 
the^speeiaele ot his execution. ' 

_ 'I hej-e (rouliles laid been a Warning to <'ath.-rine H, and she still b..rethi-m 
m iiuiHl when she destroyed the Zaparogiaii Iteimblie in 1V7.'.. Tiie v-di-iut 
(iiIk's ot the Dnieper expelled umh-r Peter the < heat and ivealled under 
Anna Ivanovna, no longer iveogidsed (heir former (errdurv of n.raine 
houtijern Kussia, tree,l Inmi the ineursions of (he ’ratars. vv.-ei rapidly l.eing 
colom.scd; cities wen* .springing up on all mU-:i and the vast herb e(,vered 
stepjies were iH-eoming tnm.iformed into eultivaled l.eld.s. The /.aoarouians 
were highly di.splea.'ted at (he transtoniiation, and wi hed to have (heir kinds 
restore,! to them m their }orm..r eomiitio.., They prote.-ted the 
Wlu) were constantly hanowing the e..lom;;t.i, until Potemkin, the actual eiva- 

on fl5 "t such imeomlortal.le m‘udd,ours, oeeiipi,*,! 

(11 th(. cinfw.'iH s order the . i/e/m atM de.itroyed it. The malcontent.s fled [or 

of t'r.'m' Vl ti*u fuilbuj; (lie rest w.-re org.-mi.se.i inf,, the ('o,s*.aeks 

< t 1 t(. Black N*;t, and m Dttd (he Cikmd of Ptcmagonaand the southern shore 

tL vreat •‘■“''’•‘''f'!'* *!* V"‘“‘ /*■'* •'^"(•li Was the end of 

I'l/ourV'f uprising w hirl, is heard of to day only in the snng.s of the 

f'’..11111'-:III.vis! II 

rnnnV'"M' ‘i'M* i>»-*'ii>e fnvoMfitism attained It verv wide develoio 

vl, i. (T bdlowingeharaeferisti,* pa.ssair 

iM ev o f ‘ ^ h- u*if ire with great sen.d- 

tn< ms.,, and an e.xterior which ,f not K.-autilul was, iieverthde,s.s, attractive; 
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I pleased from the first moment, and did not require to employ for this pur¬ 
pose artifice or embellishments. By nature my soul was of such a sociable 
character that always when anyone had spent a quarter of an hour witli me, 
he felt perfectly at ease and could converse with me as if he had known me 
for a long time. By my natural indulgence I inspired confidence in those 
that had to do with me; because everyone was aware that nothing was plea¬ 
santer to me than to act benevolently and with the strictest honesty. I may 
venture to say (if I may be allowed thus to speak of myself) that I was like a 
knight of liberty and lawfulness; I had rather the soul of a man than that of 
a woman; but there was'nothing repellent in this, for to the intelkbct and 
character of a man was united in me the charm of a most amiable woman. 
I trust I may be pardoned these words and expressions of my self-lov(;: I use 
them counting them as true, and not desiring to screen myself by any false 
modesty. 

“I have said that I pleased; consequently half of the tomi)t!itiou that 
arises is already included in that fact itself; the other half in surii ca.se.s 
naturally follows from the very essence of human nature, because to be sub¬ 
jected to temptation and to yield to it are very near to each oth(;r. Although 
the very highest principles of morality may be impressed on the mind, yiA 
they soon become involved, and feelings appear which load one imnu'asurably 
further than one thinks. For my part even until now I do not know huw 
they can be averted. People perhaps may say that therci is one means — 
flight; but there are cases, positions, circumstances where flight is impo.ssiblc; 
in fact where can one flee to, where seek a refuge, where turn aside amidst 
a court that makes a talk over the smallest action? And thus if you cannot 
flee, then in my opinion there is nothing more difficult than to shun that which 
is essentially pleasing to you. Believe me, all that may be said to you against 
this is hypocrisy and founded on a want of knowledge of the human lieart. 
A man is not master over his own heart; he cannot at his will s(pieeze it in 
his fist and then set it free again.” 

Both contemporaries and posterity have not without foundation hanslily 
judged favouritism under Catherine. One-sidedncss and harshne.M.s of judg- 
rnent in this respect have however deprived both contemporaries atul imme¬ 
diate posterity of the possibility of dispassionately ostiimiting the })ersonaIity 
of the empress in general. Taking into consideration (kitherine’s unu.mail 
capacities, the circumstances in which she was placed, and her temperament, 
it is impossible not to acknowledge that in accusing her we must not l(i.s(! 
^ght of the age in general and of the morals at the court in particular. 
Favouritism was no new apparition under Catherine. Almost the .same .stido 
of things had arisen during the reign of Elizabeth Petrovna. A particularly 
unple^ant impression, however, is made by frequent changes of favourite,s. 
One after another in turn there were “ in favour”: Gmgory Orlov, Vasilhhi- 
kov, Potenim, Zavadovski, Zoritch, Korsakov, Kimskoi, Ennolov, Mamo¬ 
nov and Zubov. Both Russians and foreigners have harshly cciasured Cath¬ 
erine for the rapidity of these changes, which were unexiiected and .some¬ 
times without any visible cause. On the other hand, even writens who are 
unfavourable to Catherine have praised her for the fact that not om^ (jf the 
favourites banished from the court was ever persecuted or punished, while 

examples of cruelty and extreme arbitrari- 
ness on the part of crowned women in parallel cases 

It must be acknowledged, however, that favouritism!, given th<! unbounded 
cupidity of Catherme’s favourites and of their relations friends and u t- 
ances, cost the treasury and the nation very .leipumt- 
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1 tho jnfUioncft of now favourites anri other eonfuiants t,h<‘ won,! 

half of ( atherme s nnp:n assuiuetl an easentiallv different ^ i 

h(^r actiuiting luotiven although in tljo outwird eoursi* of (naaifs a m-tS 
resemhlance to tlu^ first half was preserved. Wluai (’atherine heilati to vi 
she had m mm, a pohey o pene<‘rul splendour, ailvised also hy *' ni sL- 
would vvd mgly have seemed the KovereiK'ntv of Poland hy paeifie iiiea s I t 
"'^Nnw I*' eireumsianees which drew her into an undesired’ war 

1 . . 1 ^ t'' 7' Jissumed a tiifferent diredion; we helmld her reel-- 

h'ssly bent on luKh-handed eompiests, taking the initiative and deliberati'lv 
making jdans to bring about new wars. And, as this has ofhrn Drove,! the 
cjwe when government is vested in a wormin, the ehtuiLn' wiweans,. hi f 
m»t mtuu,.to |»jr»on»l Jt w“W Kit irS 

rldm H,'.. ", SI tho court intriKiicN. U mil Kulii,-c t<i 

n.call the fact that Catlmriii% weary of the !)rutal tyraiinv of <trcL»^orv c 

trie,l to shake off his yoke an,l only succeeded with ditheulty in wnmchinc 
hers(‘lf free She sent him at the tiineof thepiagu,‘to Mosimw mm'h niah s^ 
us V ill, au,l hiH numerous enemies hardly eon<‘,‘aled their hop,' that h,* uiiirht 
never ndurn Tim empress ,m,h*avourc,l t,. ke<‘p him at a .lisb , -h,' ,1' 

ndurmai, but he struggl,',! to nanain mnstiT of the iit'kl and to stand I s 
gunind, although he saw himself supjilaut,',! iu her personal favour bv'm 
insigmlicaut young oflicer of the guards called Vasiltdiikov. ^ ' 

77/1’ /ihhs'c a/ I^oiankin 

When ('ath,‘rine l„>pm aft,'r a tins* to tM nsham,',! of ti,e insimiili.-mce 
of this young man, th,> miieh discuss,•,! (lema-al (Jregorv Al,*Kandruvif,-h 
Potemkin, known to tli,- mnpress in th,‘ .lavs of hm- .m ,nol^ \ i i , V 
haiu! kn,.w how to tak,-a.lvintag,. of this iKanL’rbb Zlamt bl uut 
.,11 almo.d hy \ loleiuv into the long laivefcil position of her ncknowli'.lcfil 
{-!>d lionounsl tav.mrite. 'I'h,. (iHovs trie,I for some tinm u\ wni7 In, u 
hi.s swjy i afhrrmt’ niut uvin* tmi tluj wan* nhliaidl tinallv to 

gi\c wav, aiitl raf/ratl (u^ tlu* anaiaiif, aariital at "fh** emnirr ' wlnt'h, I 
rimtamt'd the national raj.ital, the eapit.ai of ancient .Musi-oiv and the n-fuge 
ofaH who liad rea.sou-i tor av.dding the emirt. ' 

(',■ I'lwri “f i'idi.araefcristicof time nml t.Iace When 

negmy OrOv was toreed to start on his dani'erons jonrnev to \los,-,nv ncinv 
Impisl ns alr,-ady pointed out, that In* would nevel-ref urn. ium, 
peared safi‘ and souihI ami m evcellenf health, and it w.i.-t feared that he mi-' it 
ri'gam his lost position m (lie favour of the emiire-is m inv a .•i.r .7 . 

unable to conm-al his v,-xation. The distin uiiil ero'7 i t u TI ie io 
' imilf.i; I) praetieallv all the e.pednmt mea.sureH t.akin in M. si 

, umewarded, but was unable for 

lo g tune to oOam ,-o„.pon.sattou for ll.e io--, of h,s vardrolt m 

... 

baek alive y ” Theo lo! I '*"'' b' >■*"* •"''’‘K the eomit 

siuful -mJ ?1 ,’7: tH‘ dissolv.sl ns 

'ni, <‘an ‘‘"T proldbitcA .h-gn-es. 

11 eoniJati'.m and If-,77 It’"''' I*’”*'-*'triend the title of prince as 

ri'Voktsf iiotteve, •; 7 * T‘.1 this decree and caused it to Is- 

‘•ana t ’atr ,-7 -'dTorded him. (Jn-gorv Orlov 

t,» a fn.gi. .-mi a ic^v years later ,17s;5., lie did in.sanc-iw tradition 
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will have it, a violent death, one of the mysterious occurrences that will never 
be cleared up. 

But the empress Catherine, generally so acute, was singularly doeeivetl 
concerning Potemkin, the Prince of Darkness, as he was afterwards ('ulleil 
from a play on his name. He was the son of an insignificant nohliaimn uf 
Smolensk, a retired major, and bore a name till then unknown^ in Russian 
history; a man of doubtful capabilities, ignorant, and in fiWJt disfinguishfd 
by nothing but a boundless and unscrupulous egotism, by an imnumse crav¬ 
ing for coarse, extravagant pleasures, and by the nefarious energy with which 
he pursued his selfish desires. The first condition for his enjoyment of lilt? 
was the power to exercise a boundless autocnicy and to lie able to tread 
under foot not only those who bowed before him but also those wh o a ttem j > t cd 
to resist him. 

The empress, however, as a woman and conscious of her unauthorised 
position, feeling the need of energetic support, saw in the man, whost' almos t 
gigantic frame seemed to betoken a titanic nature, sonudhing n'ully <>xtra- 
ordinary, and believed him destined to accomplish great dmls. Thus Potem¬ 
kin retained his ascendancy even after he had withdrawn from Iht most 
intimate favours under the pretence of long-continued ill-health, .and h.ad 
thrust forward all sorts of handsome insignificant young men who wen? one 
after the other loaded with riches. Potemkin understood how to increa.se the 
distrust which the empress felt for her son, and to keeji it constantly aw.ake. 
He made her believe that she was continually surrounded by dangens; tli.ai 
he was the only one who would protect her, and more especially that he 
was the only one who would wish to do so under all circum.stan(a‘.s. On (he 
other hand, he flattered her vanity still more than her ambition by plans 
on an adventurously large scale, by fantastic pictures of fame and greatnes.H 
which he suggested to her imagination. Thus, he jiointed to tlu' eomjucst 
of Constantinople, the expulsion of the Turks from lOuroiie, the foundatinn 
of a Greek empire on the Bosporus, not as triumphs which one might hope to 
see realised in the future but as deeds which might and should Ihi uiTompllshed 
within the next few years. 

The general idea was not originated by Potemkin. Fiel<I-Mar.shal Munich 
had already pointed out to the empress that Con.stantinople wa.s the neciw.ary 
goal of Russian aspirations. But formerly an object so remote in time .and 
place aroused but little interest. Now everything seemed to have advanced 
within grasp; the empress was to wear the crown of the new Greek empire 
during her lifetime; now the idea aroused in her the wildest enthu.si;i.sni. 
The very fact that no cautious statesman would considia th<*se plan.s only 
made Potemkin appear all the greater in her eyes; his lussurance raised hiiii 
lar above the everyday mediocrity of the others. 

The eldest grandson of the empress received the name of Alexaiult'r, thr* 
second the no significant name of Constantine. Th(i former wa.s in <iue 
time to inherit the Greek crown from his grandmother. They took <r:ur in a 
^nner which bordered on exaggeration to make prophe.cic.s, or to aiujounci; 
to the whole world the vast schemes with which they deluded them.s.-lvc'.-. 
The young prmce was not christened according to the Ru.sso-(ireek Inif. the 

They tried to procure a Greek nurse for him, hut ;ls 
that did not succeed they at least chose one called Helen. Gn^ek playfellows 

The fascinaaon which Potemkin exercised over Catlierinc may 1« atlri- 
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msMiirity, to tho support Potoinkin prouus,.! h.-r, 
aiul to tiie vast prospects ho or«‘iuHl out for her sunI)itioii. Tlicn* is one 
IniiK calcuIattHl p) lustoiusli us ami that is that neither the empress nor 
i o emkin was able to rt'aljse how insuflieient was the actual miKht of Russia 
at; that tune, to carry out these piKHhtie whenu>s. 11 was scarcely surprising 
that 1 ot<‘mkm should Ixi unable to jiulge of this, for he wjis an iKm.rant man 
\sho uas wanting m the most elementary political fon'sight ami was la-sides 
no lunker. But how came it that (’atherine should Ihi si, ilewiwl wim 
s lulled earm-stly and had by that time aecumulated a, varied experu-nee'-’ 
hi- emn'i ‘ comparatively limited financial n-smirces of 

I .J ’ '“'u- wowW prove imite inadapiate, particularly as 

note press and thus brought down uu- -* -’ ^ 

told calamities upon Russia, as has /; \ 

IxH'n the case also in other countries. L., __ MltfU 

Blit tins calamity did not stand alone: 

it IS m fact not to Iks reganled as an ^ iSral 

ind(‘i K-ndent manifestation, but rather "'wf 

as one of a whole series of nec(*ssary 
eonseijuenees of a premature elTort of ^ 

R ussia to lay claim to a world-power ^-Tk 

of such magnitude and importance, JR 

Ix-rure her might was fully established v>. 

at. hoinci or hail attained sutlicient •/ (j^ ' 

The fact that the forces of the ^/I A 

emi)ire must from tlmt, t imi, be almost « ,/ jAf\ 

futin-ly <l(-yoted to the support of a f _y 

torcign iiolii-y; that litth-, if miything, C'^'^ 

eutild Ik- dune for the developm<-nt of s lpfer 

eullun- and industry bind thntonly as ' ' ’ f 

a matter of secondary imiiortan'et-t, 

that no consideration I'ould iH-given to 0 (,M,it.u. sev.*H<>v 

the nuist m-t-cssary reforms- none of iwik, 

Ihesc nreumslatiees worked Ru.asia 

such visible ami tangible harm n.s the floo.ling of the country witli nm-onsoii- 
itafoit pajHT money doomed m advaneeto deju-eeiation: as nialters stoo.! (his 
was proliably n greater evil. When Ru,s.sia i-ntered upon the grasping policy 
of I otemkm she U-gan to lay out her tnture in advanee, so to .speak and tint 
on a s<-ale utterly out of pro[iortion to the actmU gain which miglit be iir 
whti-h was 111 iaet attameil. The evils whieli resulu-ii Imve eontinued to 
work theimseivcs out down to the pre.-ient day. .As in this way flu- germ.s of 
a lutnn- power were eon.st an fly U-ing .sacrilieed in order to eon'jure up power 
ni the pre.seut l.y ovenirawing the resouree.s in hand, the real ndvaneement 
ol the empire was parnly.sed. and even the actual might in whi<-h they glorie,/ 
teiuaineil partly a sham which cerfaiitly dtrl not eorre-spond witli the realitv 
W hen later It iH-came «m-.s.sary for Rmssia to parfieipate in the momentoii.s 
slrum.de.s wlueli involved the de.sfinv of KnrojM-, her power was not maturesi 
eoneeiitrateu, (,r husbanded at the decisive moment” -as for instnnee the 
power ot 1 ru.s--ia by Frederick Wilh.-uu J; („.r future prospects were eiienm- 
u heavy burden and by manifold obligafiuiis, tlie inner developmi-nt 
was t«-l,tnd lim time.s, and her hnmuriid position was ,shjdu-n. Jt fajeame 
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will have it, a violent death, one of the mysterious occurrences that will never 

be cleared up. . , , i • j 

But the empress Catherine, generally so acute, was singularly deceived 
concerning Potemkin, the Prince of Darkness, as _he_ afterwards called 
from a play on his name. He was the son of an insignificant nobleman of 
Smolensk, a retired major, and bore a name till then unknown_ in Russian 
history; a man of doubtful capabilities, ignorant, and in fact distinguished 
by nothing but a boundless and unscrupulous egotisrn, by an immense crav¬ 
ing for coarse, extravagant pleasures, and by the_ nefarious energy with which 
he pursued his selfish desires. The first condition for his enjoyment of Hie 
was the power to exercise a boundless autocracy and to be able to trend 
underfoot not only those who bowed before him but also those who attemiiti'd 
to resist him. 

The empress, however, as a woman and conscious of her unauthorised 
position, feeling the need of energetic support, saw in the man, whose alnuist 
gigantic frame seemed to betoken a titanic nature, something really extra¬ 
ordinary, and believed him destined to accomplish great deeds. Thus r«t('in- 
kin retained his ascendancy even after he had withdrawn from her ninst 
intimate favours under the pretence of long-continued ill-health, and had 
thrust forward all sorts of handsome insigni&ant young men who were one 
after the other loaded with riches. Potemkin understood how to increase the 


distrust which the empress felt for her son, and to keep it constantly awake. 
He made her believe that she was continually surrounded by dangers; that 
he was the only one who would protect her, and more especially that he 
was the only one who would wish to do so under all circumstances. On the 
other hand, he flattered her vanity still more than her ambition by [dans 
on an adventurously large scale, by fantastic pictures of fame and greatness 
which he suggested to her imagination. Thus, he pointed to the ootnpiest 
of Constantinople, the expulsion of the Turks from Europe, the foundati<m 
of a Greek empire on the Bosporus, not as triumphs which one xniglit hope; to 
see realised in the future but as deeds which might and should be accotnjilished 
within the next few years. 


ine general idea was not originated by Potemkin. Field-Marshal Mumcli 
had alreadypointed put to the empress that Constantinople was the necessary 
goal of Russian aspirations. But formerly an object so remote in time and 
p^e aroused but little interest. Now everything seemed to have advanced 
within grasp; the empress was to wear the crown of the new Greek enijiirc 
during her lifetime; now the idea aroused in her the wildest enthusia.sni. 
ihe vCTy fact that no cautious statesman would consider these [ilans only 
^de Potemkin appear all the greater in her eyes; his assurance rai.sed him 
far above the everyday mediocrity of the others. 

The eldest grandson of the empress received the name of Alexander, the 

ffr.t In ® significant name of Constantine. The former was in dm; 
time to inherit tbe Greek crown from his grandmother. They took care in a 

t^thp ®^nggeration to make prophecies, or to announce 

to the whole world the vast schemes with which they deluded thenuselvcs. 
The yi^g prmce was not christened according to the Russo-Grei^k but the 

-was practised in the clmrchi's 
+n A a-a A *™d to procure a Greek nurse for him but a.s 

weretound^OT^^S^ T® playfellows 

tonguS ^ as if it were {as mother 


The fascination which Potemkin exercised over Catherine 


may be attri- 
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butal to her Wing of Inswurity, to tlio sup^iort Potojukin tmniust'd h.-r 
iuui to tlio vjwt {tr(»s{H'<>t8 ho ojiontK! out for her nmltifism. 'Fhen* is ois,' 
ttimg nilcuiated to iwUinwh iia jtiu! timl is that uoithor tho (‘ainrt'ss uur 
i’otemkia wjus nhl<* to !iow iiiHuilifiout wus thonotua! niiKlit of ijussi-i 

lit that time to curry out thmi gignutic wliomcs. It was .scnrcalv HtiriM-isiiur 
that I otcmkin Mhould lx‘ uimhlo to Jtuljto of thin, for he was an iKiionmt uian 
who \yaH wautitig in tfm moat olcincntury politicui fim>aiji:ht and was iKwidaH 
no t|unk(‘r. Hut how camo it that (’atfierint* ahould lx* so deceived, who had 
s udied eurncatly and had by that timo iManiumlateti a varhai experienrc/ 
How could it OHcape her that the coinj«irativ«!y liniibHl finnneia! resources of 
the empire, more wmaaaliy, would prove tmite inadeipiahs particularlv na 
they were anythiuK but well lumbanded? They gave themwdvtis up likht- 
heartedly to the magic of the hank- ^ 

note jiremaiKl thus brought down un- -• . 

told calamitioB upon Ruwia, aa haa / A 

Iwcn the caae also in other countries. jL,.Miliy 

Hilt this calamity <lid not staiul alone; 
it IS m fact not to lie reganled tut an If*'/' 

uuleiamdent manifestetion, hut rather " m'f 

a.s one of a whole series of nwi'ssary 

conseipiences of a premature effort of l^}j‘ 

uussia to lay claim to a world-power dp ’ * '■ '^4 

of such magnitude and importance, Af\' 

h'foni her might wius fully established 1 /, 

at borne or had attained sufliciimt J |» 

d'iie fact that the forces of (he a /- 

empiri'must from that time be almost • 1 

ynfirely <h‘yoted to the support tif a f 
foreign jxtliey; tliat litth*, if anything, 

could lx‘ done for the developmenf of \ jNfcr 

eiiltun* and induKtry (ami that only !iM ’ f 

a maffer of secondary importance 1 , ^ 

that no considemfiou could 1 h- given to ocacho. m v o<..v 

the most iieceasary ref<»nuS’ none of I’tn) 

these eircumstanres workeil Huasia 

such visible and tangible harm as the flooding of th.‘ cotmfrv with uncoieoli- 
daled pa|«T money doomed m advatieeto depreciation; as niatlers Mood this 

If^ greater evil. When Hu?wia enteretl upon the grasping pniicv 
of Potemkin she iH-gau to lay out her future in advaiic-, so to si-eal and lint 
on a scale utterly out of pp.poifiou to the actual gam wl.icli might or 
which was in fact attained. 'Ihe evil,a winch resulted have continued to 
work (hem.selves out down to the present .lay. As in this wav the germs of 
;i future power were eon.stuntly Uang .saeniiced in order to con'inre up power 
in .<• pre.sent by over.irawing th.- resonn-e.s in hand, the reid advancement 
ot tlie crnpiie was paralysisi. and even the actual might in which Hicv gl.iried 
rciname.j partly a sham which certainly did not correspond with the reality 
s ^ iicccssap' for Hus.sia to participate in the momentons 

.Sfniggles which involv.si the destiny of h;uro|»-, her pow.T was not matured 
c.aicentrated, or niabande.l at the d. cnive moment as for instance the 
I.ower ot 1 ru.s'.iH by Fre.ierick William i, her future prospects were entiim- 
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necessary continually to make fresh, feverish efforts, which_ aUva^'.s over¬ 
reached the possibilities of the present and which hindered the inner devt'lop- 
ment afresh, involved the future deeper and doei)cr, and exhausteil its 
resources.^ 


The Official Stains of the Favouriie 


It may be deemed necessary in this place to exi)lain what were the duties 
expected from and the distinguished honours ])ai<l to tla* favourites of <’ath- 
erine. When her majesty had made choicer of a new favoiuitt', she enaitod 
him her general aide-de-camp, in onh'r that lu; might accompany her where\'i'r 
she went, without incurring public cunisure. From that perioil tlie favouri(<- 
occupied in the palace an apartnumt under that of his royal mistress, with 
which it communicated by a private', stairc.ase. ’'I’he first, day of his installa¬ 
tion he received a present of 100,000 roubles, and every month he fo\md 12,l)l)!) 
placed on his dressing-table. The marshal of the court was ordercil to pr.t- 
vide him a table of twenty-four covers, and to defray all his houselndil expcn.sfv. 
The favourite was required to attend the empre.s.s wherever she went, and \sa> 
not permitted to leave the palace without asking her comment. lie w.as fm • 
bidden to converse familiarly with otlicr women; ami if he went to dine with 
any of his friends, the absence of the mistress of the house was always requirfd. 

Whenever the empress cast her eyes on one of her suhjt'cts, with tie- 
design of raising him to the post of favourite, he was invited to dinner by 
some one of her female confidantes, on whom .she called ns if it were by chance. 
There she would draw the new candidate into dhscounst', and jmlge how bir 
he was worthy of her destined favour. When the opinion .she had formed 
was favourable, a significant look .apprised the confidante, who, in her turn, 
made it known to the object of licr roy.al mistress’.s ph'a.sure. 'I'he next d.-ty 
he was examined as to the state of his health by the court phv.sieian, and .an 
to some other particulars by Mademoiselle Pro'tasov, one of "the eini.re.s.s‘H 
ladies, after which he accompanied her maje.sf,v to tlu; Hermitage, and took 
possession of the apartment that liad Ixa'ii pn'p'ared for hi.s recept ion. I’li.- - 
formalities began upon the choice of Potemkin, and were theneeftuih con • 
stantly observed. 

When a favourite had lOkSt the art of ph'a.sing, llu-re was al.-^o a p.-irtieular 
manner of dismissing him. H<! receivcal ordi'ns to Inivel, and from that 
mornent all acce.ss to her maje.sty wa.s deni(al him; lad he was .sure of findiiaf 
at the place of his retiremept such .sph-ndid rewards as were worthy of iho 
rnunmeent pride of Catherine. It was a vary rem;irkable feafuro in lier 
character tlmt none of her favourites incurred her hatred or vengeam-e, tliotigh 
several of them offended her, and their ciuitting oflice di-l not ahvay.Mle|«-i»d 




of everything a. c ooguu uu. x^owaa uf'rm, who wa.s elected J.han 1 

to tKu'Sremained much mon- favour.ablv di poo-.j 
^ Russians: the latter, then'fore, bv mean'; of moie-v 

and mtngues, raised up a pretender against him; and hum, under pn t-ne': 
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of an aimed mediation, a Russian army occupied a part of the Crimea and 
^emed disposed to inake the khan a prisoner, and to seize the whole pro-\mce 
Dowlet Gerai took refuge with the Turks in April, 1775, and Sahim Gerai who 
^ creature of Russia, was elected in his stead, to the great satisfaction 

of the Russians, who foresaw that the majority of the Tatars would onnose the 
new khan and thus furn^h them with another pretext for a mnewK h^s! 

with the Porte appeared unavoidable, and Romanzov received 
commands to collect a considerable army on the Dnieper, whilst Repnin in 
Constantinople was endeavouring to deceive the sultan, and PoWkin 
betrayed the unfortunate Sahim Gerai. -roiemKm 

Potemkin had ceased to be the personal favourite of the 
empress, but he himseh r^ommended his successors in that post to her 
notice. Potemlm was indispensable to Catherine in consequence of those 
colo^l undertaking which procured her the name of Great; and because 
nf mspired aU her enemies secured to her the possession 

of the throne, which she withheld from her son Paul. Zavadovski had become 
& apartments of the royal palace in November, 1776 and 

had been c^t^ a major-general; as soon, however, as he fell under Potefnkm'<s 
uspicion, the latter authoritatively insisted upon his dismigga] Zavadovski 

EW ^ patrm, and was an eager favourer of the Orlovs and 

Field-Marshal Romanzov. For this reason Potemkin succeeded in obtaining 
absence for the favourite in July, 1777, in order to provide durhiff hi 
^ substitute who should eventuaUy displace him 
before selected a Major Zoritch for his ad^nt, who was 
viiw attractive in his hussar uniform with a 

I fu bim to the empress. Zavadovski had no sooner Mt the 

palace than he earned his design into effect, and the empress made Zoritch a 
colonel adjutant-general and her companion. At S eSSTt on of nle 

Potemkin’s displeasure, and was obliged to retire 

The circumstances of the year 1778 were neculiarlv favonroKin +i. 
accomplishment of Potemkin’s'plans of conquest, for wIt had broken out in 

feX were so fX occ“ 

A ^ bad no leisure to attend to the concerns'^of the. 

the^TT army, commanded by Suvarov aeainst 

the Kuban and Bedjiak Tatars, whilst other Russians penetrated the 

of some Russian ships in the straits of the Dardanelles on the part of the 

|s 

SataJeS S’Sr'rgKro^S^- ftlS' 

the h£d of thaMe«m,e Vergeim^; and in 1780 she put herself at 

SLnt GS,SXfe^^ by almost all the powers of Europe 

a cept Great Bntam. It was formed for the purpose of resisting the right 
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asserted by the English navy to make prize of an enemy’s goods, or of ginids 
shipped for an enemy's port, wherever found, and even though covered by a 
neutral flag. The leading principle of the league was that free, ships tnaly 
free goods. Great Britain would not admit this; hut at tliat tiiiK* sh(‘ did 
no more than expostulate with her good friend and ally the (unpia'ss of Uussia. 
It was not until the reign of Paul that she waged war for th(^ mainhuiaiuH' of 
the opposite principle, which she later repudiated during tlu' ('rimeau 
War. 

From this time forward, as we have seen, Potemkin, A'oltain', ami a ho>i 
of flatterers amused the empress with dreams of the restoration of a Byzantine 
empire, and the erection of a new capital on the Black S{*a. Sahitu Genii 
prized the slavish title of a lieutenant-colonel in the guards of a fondgu etnpre.'-s 
more than that of prince of a nation to which the Russian czars for many 
years had been vassals, and he renounced the national costume of his peojde 
in order to glitter in a Russian uniform and wear the decorat ions of the order 
of St. Anne. Potemkin contrived every month to aliimati' him luon' and 
rnore from his people, till at last this miserable man was iuduccHi to lay down 
his khanate, from which he derived a revenue of three or four millions of 
roubles, in order, as he thought, to revel peacefully in the enjoynumt of some 
hundred thousand roubles, which Potemkin was to pay him as tiie aewl}’ 
appointed Russian governor-general of Tauris, as the country was now to be 
called. Potemkin was too much accustomed to receive and not to give, and 
to contract debts without thinking of paying them, to give himst'lf much eon - 
eern about the payment of the promised salary, although th(> (‘inprcs.s w:w 
led to believe that the yearly sum always charged to lu'r was in realit v regu¬ 
larly paid to the khan. 

The shamelessness of the Russian government on this oeeasion fully 
equalled the audacity of their manifestoes respecting the partition of Polumi, 
or that of the state-papers of a Genz and a Talleyrand, In tlu' Rus.si;m mani- 
festoes published in April, 1783, it was made as clear as tlu; .sun to the 'I’afar;! 
that the empress and Potemkin were really proposing to confer upon them 
the most signal benefits. _ It was stated that the Tatars, as Russian subjeets. 
were m future to be delivered from all the evils of their iut<‘rnal disinito>s, 
and by the mcorporation of the Crimea, the Kuban, and tluf east('rij Xogaian.i 
an end was to be put to those oppressions from which tliev had hitherto 
suffered from the Turks and the Russians alternately. What, t h(' (nirresiti at-1 • 
ence was between these promises and the subseqtient reality may he learned 
from all the works of travellers who visited these districts and gave; .necounts 
o 1 ^ generation or two later. That, numerous, 

tVipo people, clothed in silks ami of nobh; apneanuier. ha.i 

dti?s ^""Sgars; their magnifu-ent. tentod 

SbftPd encampments, and their houses and pala<u‘s .-x- 

niDitea mere rnasses of rum and decay. * 

These manifestoes, indeed, as is usually the case, were not. int<‘nile>! for 
thevwSe lcLmn^Awi^ *^^c™®Jties and bloodshed with whi.R 

enough wEXAare anAAfo A"""'® f””’ d.-fendom 

to amaMate the maloontenta, an§ to awe 
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dread of a similar fate. Posorovski received express orders to make himself 
master of the malcontents, their families, and adherents, and put them all to 
tne sword; he, however, possessed moral courage enough to decline the busi¬ 
ness ot an executioner. Potemkin’s cousin was not so scrupulous. Accord¬ 
ing to the accounts, whose imanimous testimony we are obliged to follow 
even when it appears to us incredible, Paul Potemkin caused above thirty 
thousand Tatars, of every age and sex, to be massacred in cold blood, and in 
this way procmed for his cousin the easily won title of the Taurian and the 
place of grand-admiral of the Black Sea and governor-general of the new 
province of Tauris. ° & 

The massacre in Tauris took place in April, 1783, and the Turks were 
unable to render any assistance to the Tatars without foreign support 
Among the Emop^n powers, however, England was at that time fuUv 
Mcupied with the disturbances which in the following year brought Pitt to 
the helm of affairs; France was glad to see an end to the American war- 
Joseph n w^ bou^ by the Treaty of Tzarskoi Selo; Frederick II hoped to’ 
become m^ter of Thom and Dantzie, if Russia was weU-disposed towards 
him, and Gustovus III of Sweden was the only monarch who could have 
rendered any aid In the very same year, however, Gustavus suffered him- 
self to be mduced to go to Friedrichsham, where he sold himself to the empress* 
Mthing, therefore, now left to the Turks but to yield to their destiny! 
^e sultan did what had been done by the king of Poland a few years before- 
by his cpnsent he changed that into a righteous and legal possession which’ 
being seized in the midst of peace, was previously a robbery. The whole 
territory of the Tatars, the Crimea, the island of Taman, and a great part of 
+ 1 ,^ m ceded to Russia, and a treaty of commerce was forced upon 

the lurks, by virtue of which the Russian consuls in the various ports of 
lurkey were erected into a power wholly independent of the government of 
the country. This treaty of commerce had been drawn up by Panin before 
he had been obliged to yield to the superior influence of Potemkin and with- 
^aw from public affairs; and it was now concluded on the 10th of June, 1783. 
By virtue of this treaty the Turks were obliged to submit the decision of ali 

w S fr 1 f ^ Russian and a Turk were the respective parties, 

not to the local tribunals, nor to the higher authorities, nor to a court of arbi¬ 
tration, but to the Russian consul; and in all pecuniary transactions the 

with much greater strictness 
debtor^ those cases in which the Turk was the claimant and the Russian the 

^ regards only externals, Potemkin was now 

a great and admired statesman; and so absolute was his sway,over the empress 
hCTseff, that she not only tolerated his insolence, his total neglect of all pecu- 
niary obligations, his tyranny oyer aU classes, and his imperial expenditure 
and magmficence, but allowed him to help himself to an imlimited extent out 
of tlie coffers of the state. Potemkin on the one hand did homage to the 
empress ^ if she were a goddess, and on the other he suffered himself to treat 
her with the most insolent familiarity and rudeness. He would even saunter 
frorn nis oto apartoents into hers in his dressing-gown and slippers, with his 
stockm^ hanging do^ and his legs bare. He went so far as to extort from 
those who enjoyed the empress’s favour a part of the money which they 
received from her, and yet he allowed poor Sahim Gerai to starve. He never 
pai him the assigned pension of 100,000 roubles which was yearly debited to 
e empress s account, and even the displeasure of Catherine could not induce 
nim to bestow upon this Russian protege the simplest means of life. 
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The founding of a new Russo-Grecian capital, with wliich Potonikin lunv 
busied himself, was a naagnificent piece of flattery for the empress, hut for 
which she was unhappily obliged to pay too dear. CatluTiiie induigtnl witli 
Voltaire in those visionary schemes of a utopian Gna^ce, of a eivilisatiun 
which she and not the people was to be the source', of an enligldeainu'ut, 
industry, and trade to be carried into these conqiien'd (l(\serts by ukast's autl 
courtiers; Potemkin acted according to this fancy. lie first er<'(detl a (uty 
with buildings of every description, and then sought for inhabitants, or forcibly 
drove them for a time from all quarters, wdien he wislu^d to makt* a court- 
spectacle of this theatrical city and to enchant empress. It. was of no 
consequence to him that his city fell to pieces and its inliabitaiits disufipearcd 
as soon as he turned away his eyes. The new city was calhal Klierson, a 
name long since obscured by that of Odessa; the empn'ss granted IS,0()b,{HKl 
roubles, most of which, however, Potemkin diverted to his owai private use. 

1 badly chosen, and yet this shadow of a c*apitval was for a 
length of time charmed into existence by inuumerabh' arts of fraud and open 
violence, and the deserts of which it was to be the metropcilis were ert'en^i 
which Potemkin gave the nanu' of Caiherinvt^ (ilorv (bs7uivr 
province, somewhat farther to the nortli, hc^ar tlie 
celebrated falls of the Kaidak, was also honoured with the nanui of the ianpivss, 
and called lekatarinoslav. * 


g^i^eral to whom Potemkin at this time assigned the c{)ng<'ninl ta-k 

Talarn ,m,l i., 

the Period till tlu; eiul of th(‘ cenfurv had 

tne misiortune to be continuallv cmnlntrA/i ac? i ..c .i 



leaucu irom ist. Petersburg. He d(\st rov('d 
sequSX^hlS ^hopsands at the will of Potom'kiti. Ilo sill» 

fre^Tom^flhd SX ^ against the French and (W(>ry thought of civil 

that madman' 

SidoXedly^onS Potemkin. II.. wa. 

tuteTlSi?aX J K l>«‘' wholly d,.,.fi.. 

Scurl ^tSfoV sto^ <>*Ser fl, 

splendid effect though but for tliA was calculated to pro.luce a 

but even the common soldiers and th^ff^upentitkmr 

of varied knowledge, and harl tYin/tk ^ 5>o was ;i man 

practised in the highest Lcietv vi l ^^Sflpnastcr of all tlu* arts of Hf,. as 

court-fool, and acted often ^if^he S^md"'rSch®^^ 
some surprising piece of flatterv Tr> +n in or.lcr to carry uni 

affected the manners of the semi common .soldiers he 

selves, submitted to “very prTv^tn 

endure, and knelt and prayed before P‘1''(■all.'d up.m !u 

roads were deep with mud. every wayside image, often when the 


ikrmolOV 

many, and 

for the ,p3.pid and sp«t.e.ilLSf titSl? 



ri»5*.»,| «n;KAi' aw 

;ipH'rt!j!i> t<* Ptstf'iakin, for Lntij^koi ni'ithiT tJKik uo fht* rntKt* <4 f!,i.,),,«?;( < 
klian nor yk-kku} t<» thf Hlhm.|iu.iU« of tho kii.i of iw! ' 

Jow'ith n, or tla* Knglwh whi-ii tlioy wort* cfigagiug’ii L in 

f i^tniv. P<,tonikin frocly |«'riiiitf,*i| thv mmrv^H to huiS lu!r Ilf. 
lovo fetr tin* woiidorfully liiimbnm- utitl voutllful fiirc which cnitiivo. i f ' 
ntTfcttofw, Htui tliti iit»t grudge her, nuio’iig the inanv grow luill diirn.i li!-' 
hceneH of her Ith*, the enjoyment of one rtmumtie {tuwion, af(«T the iiruir’icr of 
J\enher am Hiepart, from Urn y,.«r f7.s» til! Julv, I7.S4 t’a ‘ i' 
for tnui^koi hud !.een n.mantir in hin life, ami her wirnnv at his mth vl 
lew extravagant; but notwithstamling all thin iclealitv she le d ' 

trv*'^^4m tw"r pnaifa (»f Iht uth>etlun at the (snst of the co'um 

try. Wie Ireatowed upon him not on v all tajasihle titles orders .o.,i i 

tmn.H ~ dlmnonda. plite, ami eolleeti««H of J^rry k d’ 1 lu' ' 1 el.’ind 
hmun eriHh a property of 7,(KK).(KK) roubles. ^ 

lim fantUHtic mourning for Lanskoi was no sooner ev*inor..o.,t <o 
ctnpreas allowed Potemkin, who presente<i emShVfor m 
supply her w th a substituU' for her departed lover In order lo‘\>\cIti 1 / li 
other pretmulers, Potemkin on every slwh (au'aUm wa" f epun-d t'> I V 
\.u.m( \. <uid with this view he had lor .some time made Liiaiten'ini Ifnn P v 
<me of lus adjutants. In l7.Sh this man became the dedans if 

au<l soon vcnitunnl to purstK^ n courso which I i i 

f ('a-thoriru^’s atf<nifion to tl/o tmn^ 

iniule her acquamicsl with the unhappy fate of tlic khan^ P„(i , , l„ , 1 . 

e. i.sili guesNcd that, no man in the ciuiiirc would d.arc to sneak ill of him* T Vl*’ 

empnss c.xcept, lenimlov. IIc then-fore thn-atenim.lv n i' k- ' ’ ^ 

have h,-en s.-ud by tla- Whit.- .M.,or," as he vfs .-ifftca f 

on acc.uut of his fair .-ountenann- and Hat n<..se. . leuuolov 

and unjust <suillu<-rPai-uf ^th.-lhafhel’-’d^^ ‘‘•'[f* 

f*«‘lw.-,-a h,-r favourit.. ua.i this c'on <.f the 'I'ifu -! vf ' f 
„,,,1 tl,,. l„.r t-lurv .,,,.1 l.-r Br ,'.;'.!,"m 

f. rame.l to adh.-n- t.. Potemkin, and !crnm!..v went iir»m hi tr-, I " 

<i'P-'‘rlure Monmnov, another adjutant li Potemkin', occupil-d iL pla.f 

JoHKl-n 11 VISITS .‘ATmail.M:; ,v .seiaTA.a I.AH 

>''i.eat,,ily travelled from St. IVt.-rshurv to 
(lie Imi. ii 'f k'i “■ o enurier. vvl.ilvt h.- uas .-ng.-med in 

'■inpO'xs. riir n gif p.f I'O-paie .a splendid triumph for the 

''ii'.".'!'"! ‘'f<r p'™’ 

n lief from his feltnu-»u li 't a ♦'(tiicejved that he might find some 

h* Horn his fellow Is-hevens, and lied to Turkey, but the Miltaii cauM-d him 
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to be arrested as a traitor and renegade at Khotin, to be conveyed to 
and there despatched by the bow-string (1787). The plan con(f'inplate<i by 
Potemkin and the empress was to raise the grand duke Constantiius secund 
grandson of the empress, to the dignity of emperor of ,Byzantium, at ilif 
expense of the Turks, and at the same time to incorporate the kingdum ni 
Poland with Russia. The new city of Kherson was no hooiut ready idr thi- 
grand theatrical representation than the empress was to travd thither tu 
receive the homage of her new subjects, and to deceive the world by an osten¬ 
tatious display of magnificence and pomp. 

Joseph II was invited to meet the empress in Kherson, in ordta- to <-oiisult 
with her upon_a partition of the Turkish Empire; but (tonstantine hiiu-eh’ 
was in the first instance left at home. The luxury and (^xt ravagtinee exhibit i-i i 
by Potemkin during the empress’ journey and tlu; fetes pn'part'd for Iut 
reception and entertainment at Kherson were worthy of tint heaven-stunuinL' 
characters of the pair. They remind us of the extravagance of tlu' Abas idi-.; 
and the descendants of Timur, with this difference — that eivilis;ition and 
the arts were strangers to the people of the caliphs and of the (Jn'.al 
Never perhaps was there seen in monarchical Europe, wIkti' sueli thine- 
are not ra,re, such a gross abuse of the wealth and well-being of the p.M,[,!,-. 
and such insult cast on public opinion by a contemptibk! comedy, .-is <in tie- 
occasion of this imperial progress. 

It began in January, 1787, and was continued night an<l dtiv. 'Id facili¬ 
tate the journey by night, Potemkin had caused gn-tU, pih's of wond tn be 
erected at every fifty perches, which were kindled at night-f.-dl, tun! inipitricd 
to the whole district almost the brightnes.s of day. On the sixth da\' the 
cortege reached Smolensk, and fourteen days afterwjirds Kiev, wliere tlie 
de^aded Polish rnagnates, who made a trade of their natiim, their hnnunr, 
and their friendship, were assembled to offer their homtigi* to the einpn-.-c; .-uid 
join in the revelry of her court. Potemkin himsidf h;ul g.me forward itj 
advance m order to arrange the side-scenes of the t heiiln- which he er.-cted 
from bt. Petersburg to Kherson. Deserts w'crc jK-ojik-d for tla^ oee.-i.'-ioii; attd 
palaces were raised in the trackless wild. The ntik(>dne.ss of the plain.; wa, 
dis^ised by_ villages built for the purpose of a dtiy, and enlivt-ned bv tire 
works. Chams of mountains were illuminated. Fine rnad.s were ojienVd In- 
ciT>^ Wildernesses were transfornuul into blooming gardejis; 

floejs and herds were driven to the sid(-s of the ro;n! in order to 
+vi® in her hasty trarusit. 'Fln^ ro(;k.s in the I )niep,.r 

were sprung, that -the empress might descend the stream as convi-nit-nih- .-c- 
Mo thither in the chamber of her At thc» ht*^inninV 

following clay Stanislaus of Polaml pn-senled’lho - 

lOO OOOrSbteteEmSS/tl,"™'’* “ ■'ll .•ilii.s •'! 

Potemkin, treated 

T “T7 “ pSS. 

xion. xie was not ashamed, to acknowle(i^^p fn on iiwx / i i t 

sadors accompanied the empress thSe regarded h ^vho.se mnba- 

province, for he besought the empress to grant the sm-cr- T'- •‘U:-aan 

and to his nation the free navigation of the^DifiLer 

eases, there was no lack of nromispc!- t • ‘;“.‘^*oiuary m .n.-h 

granted, for it was imnossi^e ei+fiAr ^one^ of Ins i)etttion.s were rc;tlly 
situation he was incapable of inspiring fear^ respect him, and in hi.< 
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beforehand. Field-Marshal Romanzov was to share the command of th( 
army with Potemkin; that is to say, he was to do all the work, and the othei 
was to engross all the merit. Romanzov declined this thankless office, anc 
Potemkin stood alone at the head of the army; but he did not succeed ir 
deceiving posterity, for no one has ever ascribed, to him what was effected bj 
the officers under his command — by Repnin, Paul Potemkin, Suvarov 
Kamenskoi, Galitzin, and Kutusov, all of whom became more or less renowned 
in later wars. Potemkin found in Suvarov precisely such an instrument as he 
needed; for to that general the will of the empress or her favourite was in al] 
cases a law paramount to aU moral obligations, or any feelings of humanity. 
He was sent to Kinburn, the chief object of the campaign being apparently 
the siege of Otchakov, by the main body under Potemkin, whilst other divis¬ 
ions were despatched to observe the movements of the Tatars in the Kuban. 

Kinburn was a small fortress occupied by the Russians, and situated upon 
a promontory directly opposite to Otchakov, in and around which the Turkish 
army was stationed. The object of Suvarov’s mission was to frustrate the 
efforts of the Turkish fleet to land a division on the promontory of Kinburn; 
and he epcuted the task in a masterly manner. At first he remained per¬ 
fectly quiet in the fortress, after having erected a battery at the extremity 
of the promontory, in order to cannonade the Turkish ships from the land, at 
the same moment in which they might be attacked by the Russian fleet. He 
allowed the Turks to proceed without molestation till they had disembarked 
ftom six thousand to seven thousand men; he then sent a few regiments of 
Cossacks against them, and at the same time charged them at the head of two 
batta,hons of infantry with fixed bayonets, and exterminated them all. Imme¬ 
diately afterwards he employed his battery against the Turkish fleet. The 
prince of Nassau-Siegen, who had the command of the Russian gunboats of 
Niolaiev, attacked the Turkish ships at the very entrance of what is called the 
Liman, and within range of Suvarov’s guns, to whose well-directed fire he was 
^ great share of the advantages which he gained. 

The whffie remaining part of the year 1787, as well as the spring and a 
great part of the summer of 1788, elapsed without anything important having 
been undertaken; tte whole of the Russian land-forces were, however, 
directed towards the Bug, in order to push forward with the greatest expedi- 

Tmks had already suffered defeats at sea and in 
the Cauc^i^ The Russian fleet in the Black Sea, which was almost wholly 

the Turkish navy; generals 
rSrSf m Tatars of the Kuban, and Tamlk reduced 

Georgia and Lesghistan. In August, Potemkin at length marched against 
■Otchakov, but very wisely left the whole conduct of the military operations 

SdS sXk?v ^ f connection with a Russian force 

motracteS Kinfr?«+^ incursion into Moldavia. This delay was 
oX nrovfficTfenS;^,. symptoms of making an httack 

ofdSen^T ^^jch were now deprived of means 

the intolerable condnot of wrongs, crowned by 

harl QAr»+ +A f ^ s 9-mbassador Razumovski whom she 

te o™ Mhi, and to persecute and iilhTto b 
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o nussia, m this, however, he was unsuccessful, althouj 
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supported by Eiisland and Prussia. Razumovski, tlu' Russi-ui 'UY>l^.,«.o i 
was ord('red to leaw^ Ktockholiu ou tho 2.*Jrd of June and went Oi'Th?'! 
Kukuul. Tla. king appeared .us if he designe.l iu^madStlj^^*!;*, 
bt. Petersburg w ueh (>xcited no small eoneera in th(Mnin<ls'of th(Yg(,^vrmu 
b(‘eaust> in eontident rehanee on the king’s misunderstanding witb the S\ml 1' 

IkSev ^ (iespaKJ.ed to the fruntk«rs of 

The king of Swedim wius aeijuninted with the fi'elings of his nobles eonsf- 
(luently with thcise, of the gemn-als and <iflieers of hLs army; he ttuSm" 

j.ik tj.-Y. i ^ 1. K * *viv)lC 


w,u.Kr uver uie small river ivimmene, the boundarv bidwi'en the i,vi^ 
states whe h(>r It shouhl be painted in Hwi-dish or Russiim e(!lours- he pm- 
%ok(‘d the Russians to nuuntam this disputial right by force of arms and (hen 
pioelamuHl that he had been attiu^kisl by th(‘m, and was thendore justified in 
earrying on a dehmsive war without consulting (he I'stab's. W.' i( nn ie 
cii e<l vhethm- h(‘ took piiaseasion of the bridge by force, and thereby com¬ 
pelled Uk' Russians to resist iorci' by force; or whetlim-, as the best ammiits 
: b'wedcs to be clothed in Russian uniforms in order to 

'Pi, / '"a'ance Irom (he nv(>r Rimmene to St. Petersburg is less tlian ir >0 miles 
Ml Vi-VlVd\t I I'een no dilhculty in storming the small fortrc.s.ses of Vibom 
a '1 bueducl shatu. w u<-h lay upon (he route, and an unexpcMdc,! attack fn.m 
M .i might piobiddy have led to the surprise and capture of Kroie'tMilt 

witiN Mifl'n ‘ '''‘‘i'-l* >a laas than twenty n.iles from (h(> open' 

y.d< ns, and the latter is situated on a sand-bank in tlu' sea.* The favour ble 
n<a.ien(_. howi-ver for an attack }>y sea liad been already allow, d by 

i.T-t' ami bi Inn I ‘ comman.i,.d th.' Swcdi.sii 

n>. t, anti In lai d the king was preciiatate when he ought to ha.ve dchived 

an.l ht-sitati-d w ht-n ev.-rythnig (iejifuitled iin rapidity. ‘ . 

)n the ■ 'Jiuj of .liuie Duke {’harles, with fifteen ships of (ht* line ami five 
fng.Mio-.- had ta len m with three sail of Russian ships, to the north of the ksland 
ft (lothiaml. wlueh he ought to have eajitured. but was restrained bv a tVeliiiL' 

imedi.il.-ly a Mipenor Rus.Mian fleet ap|H*ared. Admiral (Ireig, an Mnglish- 
naii. commanded It; hts fle..( outnumbere.l the Sw<<dish by tui. .ship.s A the 
nie ,md tuo frigates, and therefore the issm- of (}..• .•ngagem.-m RXen lie 
Uvo I'-J-'-R'vhf In-k pla.-e on the 17 ( 1 , of .Inly was th.-'iess inglorious for the 

i , ," 7 fh.* island of lloglami. ami fought 

yith gn-.Ml .vkdl and eourap,; they lost, it is true, om- of (lieir lim-ofdmttle 
ships, but t,,ok one oi the Rimnian fhaU in its stead; at length, however, (hey 
VI I comp.-!led to se.-k tor safety m the harb..ur of .Syeaborg, where (law were 
kept m a slate ot bloekmle by tlie Itiiwiians during the whole of (he campaign.' 

''iT.-i'its ';'*■“*>'''**’* tl.rn effere.! thwu t>v a «l»gular 

tlirir .t,-tisiiru»o nil r!'i*"”*"'**' ia ImmIv Ot ttm niltainiJl.v. ami nriiu,uai-of 
ei) L- r 1 7 / 1 "> “*T'* *'•«» J.Bil attarlirl. »y thk u,.,, 

n o" no, , 0 o ‘ ‘•■'f unlit tUe »,m(,t!.eri»g licr 

a«ee.,e. at.., c..«trivoI n, rill of th„ 

II, vnu 
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beforehand. Field-Marshal Romanzov was to share the command of tiu 
army with Potemkin; that is to say, he was to do all the work, and the otlu'i 
was to engross aU the merit. Romanzov declined this thankless ofIic(‘, aiu 
Potemkin stood alone at the head of the army; but he did not succchh! ii 
deceiving posterity, for no one has ever ascribed, to him what was c!ff(^ct('d lij 
the officers under his command — by Repnin, Paul Potemkin, Suvarov 
Kamenskoi, Galitzin, and Kutusov, all of whom became more or less renowm'd 
in later wars. Potemkin found in Suvarov precisely such an instrumout ;is h( 
needed; for to that general the will of the empress or luu- favourite was in all 
cases a law paramount to all moral obligations, or any feidings of liumanify. 
He was sent to Kinburn, the chief object of the campaign Ix'ing ap[)arentiy 
the siege of Otchakov, by the main body under Potemkin, whilst otlun- divis¬ 
ions were despatched to observe the movements of the Tatars in the Kuban. 
tt; 


a promontory directly opposite to Otchakov, in and arouiul which tlu; 'Purkish 
army was stationed. The object of Suvarov’s mission was to fnislrati' tin; 
efforts of the Turkish fleet to land a division on the promontory of Kinburn; 
and he executed the task in a masterly manner. At first lu^ 'n'lnaiucMl per¬ 
fectly quiet in the fortress, after having erected a batt.(^ry at tlu' (ixtreinily 
of the promontory, in order to cannonade the Turkish sliiiis from t lu; land, at 
the same moment in which they might be attaclced by tlu> Russian fU-ed . fh' 
allowed the Turks to proceed without molestation till they had disembarked 
from six thousand to seven thousand men; he them sent a few regiments of 
Cossacks against them, and at the same time charged tlu'in at. tlu^ luaid of two 
battalions of infantry with fixed bayonets, and exterminated t.Iu'iu all. I nune- 
diately afterwards he employed his battery against tlu' Turkish fleet. I'hf! 
prince of Nassau-Siegen, who had the command of the Russian gunlioat.s of 
Riolaiev, attacked the Turkish ships at the very entrancci of what is calhal the 
Li^an, and within range of Suvarov’s guns, to whoscj wcdl-dircctccl lire lie wtus 
indexed for a great share of the advantages which he gaincnL 

The whole remaining part of the year 1787, as well as the spring and a 
great part of the summer of 1788, elapsed without anything important having 
been undertaken; the whole of the Russian laud-forces won', howm-er, 
directed towards the Bug, in order to push forward with tlK^ greatc'st expedi- 
tion to the Danube. The Turks had already suffered dc'h'ats at, scia and in 
the Caucasus. The Russian fleet in the Black Sea, whic.h was almost whollv 
commanded by foreigners, nearly annihilated the Turkish navy; gnmends 
Tallitzin and Tekeh massacred the Tatars of the Kuban, and Tamm’a reduced 

In August, Potemkin at kmgfh marcluul against 
Otchakov, but very wisely left the whole conduct of the military oiHwations 

The Russian operati.ms S, iS'! S 
f "'itli a Ruasiai? funs- 

WrLSn+in^- incursion into Moldavia. This delay was 

protracted tffi King Gustavus began to exhibit symyitoms of makina an attack 

whicl/wero nrlh .rivC^ of memi 

tL ffitSabte conffim+’'Tr!+lf“ «ori(^s of wrongs, crowne.l by 

® conduct of Catherine's ambassador Razumovski whom she 

his^own carter and to persecute and insult him in 
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nr against Russia, m this, however, ho was unsuccessful, allhout 
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sui)i)or(e(l by England and Pniasia. Razumovakl, tho Russian 

Pinl-nS'”'' '}!" on the 23rd of June, and w.nit to'the krm? hi 

I m and. Ihe king appeared as if lie desigiUHl imniediatelv to iiiandiS,"^ 
bt. Petersburg which excited no .small couciTii in tlu> minds of thegoviS h 
becau.s(' in confident ridiauce on the king'.s mi.sunder.standing with the Swed sh’ 

Turkey ' ^ to the frontiers of 

The king of Kwedeu was acquainted with the foldings of his nobles conse¬ 
quently with those of the generals anti ollieers of his army he tlu'refore 
endtsivounsl to dtqirive the malcontents of the apparently legal pc, f of .' 
refusal to serve, by changing the ofTcmsive war whicli he ccmttanplated into • 

* 'hm-^mf n“'' n'wmrse to a very childish .subl<>rfu<m 

Jhdt. had been a long-e.xistmg tluspute Ixttwtsm tht' two countries restx'etin<^ 
the bridge over the sand river Kimmeue, the boundary btdween tC two 

v!'i'‘"I’tT ^^i!' ‘ •”* in Swedish or Russian colours- he nru- 

\oked the R,us.smnH to rnamtain this disputed right by force of arms and then 
I)roelaim<*(! that he had bt'cn attacked by thtmi, and was thendon* jusfifieil in 

e. ;u-rving on a def(m.sive war without eoiwulf ing the estates. We leave' it iiule- 
(u ed \\h('th('r h(> took pos.se.ssion of the bridge by foret', and tht'rt'bv eom- 
p lied llu' Ku.ssiuns to resist foree by foree; or whether, as the Ix'st, atTounts 

'Ltl-rri- f’""' ‘"^'vt'des to he clothed in Ru.s,sian uniforms in'ordor to 

atl.u-k 1 IS own soldier.'t, and m this way to justify an oflensive war 

<h.s .mce Irom tlu' river Kimmtme toSt.Peh'r.shurg isle.ss than Ifd)miles 

aiul I iH <UH h.sluun, \vhi(‘h lay ujKin tlu^ routo and an uiu^xiKa'tcal ait-if*!- fnitn 

.i.ikM. |.rol,al,Iy l,,iw I,.',! u, tl..' H.utrkhm.r iiS.r'. ,,f 

w-ite--‘‘'m 'h ‘ thnn twenty niilt's from tiu'open' 

v.itt r... .uul the latter is situated on a .sand-bank in the st'a.* The favour hie 

luoment, however, for an attack by .sea had been alreadv allowed to nnss hv 

field'"and hv h?'f f'fSfldermanlaml,wlio conhuande, 1 (ht'Swe'di.sh 

1 ' {. •’Hid lan.l the king wa,s preeii.ifatt' when hi' ought, to have del'ive 
atid he.'otatei when everything depended on raitiditv. ^ ’ 

f. .;J, ” .1*’ VT-'n t’bnrles, with fifteen .4hip:: of the Hite and fivi' 

of r iTi '"'l "i' “f Russian :hii>.s, to the north of the island 

of .olhl.md, uliich he ought to liaveeaptured, but was resiniineii bvaj’eelimt 
|f lelueianee to begin the war (wliieh was then aetimlly commenVed) and 
inmediniely a .superior Hnasian fleet appeared. Adinira'l (Ireig an English- 
u.m. eoniniandrd p ; his feet outmimliered the Swedish by two shins (d the 

w:: ih.; -''Kagement hZV.:I Ihe 

Swe. ' "'n "''. f n J'-T V" inglorious for flui 

whh I'--1 ’’ ‘ *'■ ‘/'‘■‘'■••'nna <*ff Elaml of Uuglaii.i, and fought 

h g ei f .'dull and rouniga-; they lo.st. it Is true, one of tlieir line-of-huttle 
.hip;., but ,ook micol the Hmwiau feet in if,s.stt*ad; ;i| length however they 

Kt pt m .1 .d.it, of blockaiie by the Ruiisiait,s during the whole of thn campaign. 

f-'Hiiin.tiH ntfvaitUxf' (l.wi emytsl then, liyaHingukr 
ci.iuioiOiU ..t It 1 >. I ti f * ‘""W" “'faiottt O’ci’iu.il nr.t’rn lu wt-ii-li, iImi i.iajiriWH hiid glvcu th« 

thrir 4<-n-o'iiiaei.,ii t,. huh ,****’■' rfimirol i»« n lit»|y f„ £(i„ („|iiiir,i!ty, «iui 

I'll liifir eiiit .. t i, , - * i tlii. nijtm.lr.iii tii w(itrh llmi girBtc Imil lii-cn aUncJii'd. By tlits urt 

nilM'k ,Si (i ‘i.te frlirilu* It ri.f' llt* " "‘I"'"’’’""' ""'•''f gri'tWH-il Itf Wiuliltg Itflll tiUllo 

linmig tt.uVatuwr cmiErlyni ti> get rid af tlio 

I*., 111 
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The secretary of the king’s embassy in St. P(^t('r.sl)urg (ielivf'rcd sucis ; 
extremely absurd ultimatum that no other answer was given than ati (u-.ii 
from the commandant to take his departure from tlui cai)ital. (hisiavi 
conamanded armaments to be prepared and a commissariat, to he pruvi. i-‘i 
but left the whole superintendence to others, who neglc'ctt'd everything, an 
instead of preparing means to oppose entered into se<Tet correspondenre w i; 
the Russians. All this immediately appeanal when the king at lengt h res< >1 \■ 
to storm the fortress of Friedrichsham. He found hinuself (h'stitute uf iiea%- 
artillery and other materials of war, which lu; suppo.s(‘d w('r<‘ all in readim--. 
and whilst the artillery was being slowly brought up by land, tlu' nobles w.t 
devising the most shameful treason. 

It was arranged that Friedrichsham should be at oiwo atlaeked both b 
sea and by land; and Siegeroth had actually landed his troops and <n aumene.-i 
operations when he suddenly received counter onk'rs, be<-aus(' the 
which were with the king refused obedience. In tlu'se cireumstanee,:. cb;’. 
tavus had no other alternative than to return to *Stockholm, in coder fh.-:. 
to recover his royal dignity and power which ho had lost at, I’riedric-h haia 
He entered Stockholm in September, and thenceforth oeiaipic'd him i-lf u 
preparing_a cottp dStat, which he accomplished on the I7th of h'ehniarv u 
•+n c his traitorous nobles had concluded n ti'n,-- 

withEussia, which was so far advantageous to Gustavus that it Itb.‘raf.d hi 

*he bay of Sveaborg. He was now diefater a-n 1 
w +1% “ ui ^ command the means of prosecuting the war with Hu ;a 

and the Russians had nireadv comph-r.-. i 
ini iinon <l<'f<^nc,e of t heir pntvinces I .!.r. h-r ■ 

hShTir P^f^ject of burning tlie Ru.-isian 11*-,-t in the 

blit discovcrcd befon'hand, and brought him nothiur 

iniSL lulcL S ««>ain contrived i,» 

jure the success of the war by his interference in its conduct In the* mnr 

An i'^st great numbers of men, without anv other 


1 — oilijjt, ux xne line were iiru r^r 

miml,™ of Hriii.sh 

issue of the battle WQC! _^^111*11 to Iviiilnkioim, Iuiifurtiiiiiifds* 


ortL°n«2'’oS^“ to dllyS” 


on th(‘ part of 


'»<tne 


tolf to St.'lsSb?iS‘td ttetofor^totof*-" "H.ldT "" " !’•' I"-'- 

directed the execution nf +bA —Id'icdriclwhiim. He hijn--ii 


directed thVeSn^of the prtoocT dtr"^ , ... 

merely a volunteer with his army ^BvhfdT fcS ^ P'’"!"’*'*.'' 

army to considerable loss on oarZ, i'‘<*<‘.xpo,sc(l the Swi*di I 

Biaa aotma gained an^rp^tot^ctotRlTf? ... ' 

Victory over the Bwetics at Rogmautlm 
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bouton, Tho anst victory of the ^ur/ZiStoTS 

the priuco of Nassau-Su'^nni, who, howover, wua uc(umi,»uu(«d by tliri or 
four pi'nsons who roiiih'rod liitn tho sumo service which tho Britisli ofiiocn-s did 
to Adimnd I ciutchakov. On tiui 1st of .S<'{»t<'mhor tlu' Swodisli flotiUuoxiM'ri- 
oncod a dotoat at Hoj^fors, and tho land army, coinmand(‘<l by tho kin<^ was 
thoro also compollod to ndnait. Tho loss in lumian life was iiukaal m-oat 
but the real mjury small, for the Bwotlish army (iontima'd till tho b(>£rinninff 
of winter to octaipy its ciuartors on tho frontier; of Russia. ^ 

The Campnifffi of 1790; the Treaty of Varda 

During the winter Custayus withdrew from his army, but ho rosumod 
hiH duties as command(«r m March, 17»(), and was now caroful to sut.plv a 
the dohcioncios of tla; two previous years. On tho Ifith of April, in hinhnd 

""Poftant posts of Kiirnakoski and Pardakovski near 
VilnuiLstiaiid Iuh w(^re vkUmom afe Valkiala; and on tlu^ ;}(){R 

lopulsod the Russians in their attempt to recovi'r tho two posts just mentioned 

by the Russian gimia-al Niimsen, and lost twidve pieevs of cannon TIk' kin<^ 
mvi..K lak,i„ l'.,r.lak„VKki, tl,,. k.-y „f .S.W„I„, t'L,, S 

ortion ot Ills land Orcos to embark in tJi(> flotilla, of which lu' himsidf assumed 
H. command, an,1 ordered the reniaindm- of tl,,' army to pivss forwanl by 

wmL 0 “’,’“ i <‘b'^b'»-ft n'lying on tho assistance df thi> fleet, which 

\\.is to leceiyo t lu'in on hoard in case of a d(>foat. Th,' flei't consisted of niiu'- 
teeii larg,' shiijs, t wi'iity-soven Kalh'ys, and a number of Kunboats, wliicfi in 
dl mount,', a ,out wo fhousan.l kuus. It^ was absoluleR lu'c.'ssary tl, th,‘ 
f iition oi tins adv,‘ntur,,us iimh'rfakmg that Fri,',lrichsba.m should in all 
baste 1„' re,lu,.,'.i l,y storm. Tb,* king, having b.'on su,','es,sful on the loth 

th,‘\~ib‘l Htorming th,' rortr,'.ss on 

t u U ih and istli ot hUy and notwdlmtaiiding a grc‘ai loss in num failed in 

n,\, Hla'Io.ss pi'r.si.stod m his di'sign of tt'rrifying th,' empre.ss in h,'r capital 

.nstavus, l.aymg now ,',nlmrk,‘<l a gieat,',- numb,-,- of Sw,',li.sh troops 
that, Iwfo o r,‘a,hi'd \ ihorg. am! on th,* 2n,l of .him', 17!M). ,li,s,'mbark,*,l a 
dummnot ins army at illorko, alioul forty mil,'.s from St. P,'t,'r.sburg 'Th,' 
whol,' .su,'<','.ss ot tins rmh ,'nt,'rpri.se ,lep,'n,i,',l on his remaining mast,-r of 
H' s,'a. In ..nl.'r to maintain this siipi'riority, Duk,' ('luirl,'.s was to prev,>nt 
m junction ,.i tlu' tw,, Htisstan flei'ts, ,,n,' of wbi,'h wa.s lying in Kron.Htadtan,l 
the otlmr in K,'v,'l, ami on th,' .Hrd of ,lune he wa.s or,ier,',l to ('iigage th,* ,iivi.sion 

u!-i T- * •"' '*'*»■ '^'veilish 11,','t wa.s no .soon,'r thus 

\uniaia\Mi imin its poMitmu than UM i>|>{iortunit v was afforded to Hussiann 
to form .-1 junctnm l.,.tw,'..n th,'ir two fleet.s, wh'ich actimllv to,.k pin,-,' on the 
(l.ay tti,' ,iukc ,'n(, red th,' .soun,l of Viborg (.hm,' fith). 'rii’e Sw,',li.sh fi,'('t wa.s 
f .1 '^e ' ! “•' atpiailroas, con.si.sfiitg, wls'ii unit,',!, ,)f thirty .shiiis 

<h tl,,' hue ami ,-ighteen tngafes; th,' foniM'r, howev,*r, continu,',! to k’,'t*i) up 
Its cinni'ctii.n uilh th,* flotilla. It app,'ar.s that, both th,' Swclish li,','t.s 
Would have t,e,'n ,'ntir,'!y lo.sf hml th,* two Rimian admirals b,','n (lualifie,! 

,tr such a I'omimm, . Paptain IV-lwier, who had serv,*,! in Holland, is.sai,! to 
nave given Admiral ichitchakov advice which he ought to have followed, 
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IK'.it) *. 


had he not been too obstinately attached to his own opinions; Pi'IIssicr f\'i 
pointed out to generals Suchtelen and Soltikov the pliuies wlu're they 
to have erected their batteries in order effectually to bar tlu‘ egress of ?l 
Swedish fleet from the bay; no attention, lio\v(!ver, was paid to his :oh i< 
The prince of Nassau-Siegen proved himself to be in no rt‘s'p(*et superior a-: 
commander to Tchitchakov. On the other hand, if the n<lviee of i )ul 
Charles had been adopted, the Russians would hav(> Ixh'h vi<dorioiis v iilue 
a battle; King Gustavus and Stedingk, howcv<n-, nvseued tlu' Iionour of ft 
Swedish name. 

The Swedes had now been closely shut up in the bay of Mborg for thn 
weeks, and at the end of June were reduced to exin'mitles; in the hegiiudr 
of July a grand council of war was held. Duke Charle.s and niaiiv otic 
members of the council recommended a capitulation, but tin* king :in'd 
mgk were m favour of making a desperate effort to force their wav throtjr 
the enen^’s line. The attempt was accordingl 3 r niad(> on tlu* .drd of'.IuK'. on 
through Tchitchakov’s neglect it was so far suec-.essful, ns it (‘n.abh-d the Sv. 
ish fleet to bring the blockading squadron to an ('UgageiiKuit. Hut the v.■. i. 
lost in it not only seven ships of the line, three frigati's, and niort* Iliaa I!iii f 
galleys and ^nboats, but almost the whole of the royal guards, the que.-td 
regimenx, and that of Upland, amounting to six thousaiui or sovtat tlu mi 
men, wluch had been put on board the fleet. WhiLsf. th(‘ larg.u- Sv <•<li- 


if I ; hi 


thus endeavoured to pm the open sea, the flotilla had withdrawn for . af. ■ 

strefehest.iua,.; 


lYiedrichsham This inlet, called the sound of Siunuski', i 


is exfreinelv ditijei 


of pcess on the side towards Priedrichsham, in con.s('(iu('nce of n'gr.nu. . 

nSs^Jwo th^citiq^^+w? Na.ssau-Si,.g,.ii deleruiin.-d f 

& of mfuS ^ ' 

rocKdwhJXr^ protected from the attack of the Russian Ih-i H 

ere SO exnausted. and liis orders for battle were so tinskilfnl fhnt ilt*. i 

Sweden gamed a splendid wiclory on tint S tte ,S„ ■ h • '% 

thS"S*Wa^“fer‘“T' 

others rf" ' 

his eyes towards France ^nd in of IlusKia; already lie ht^gna tu rj. 

*eam in favour of the French 6misi6s xth*' iiionaivhi.- 

BouiUonof the aristocratic and mnhrA’r,; i 5*^ biicoming the t hidefr.n' 
proclaimed in the English oarliam^^rn^nT-^ “'e'” Burkeat tltol I'l;.,. 

tion, had been awakened inCmTn^^^^^^ 

means of confirming him in 1790, aiul the empre.s.s of l{u>sia buui i 

exhausted, and he therefore lent projoctH. Moreov(>r his iiie.aij-, w. i,- 

^9'riish ambassador, who began to mediate'f' propo.-nl (*f ( lah. /. 

and Russia. ' “ mediate for a peace betwe.-n Swe,!. ;, 

1790,s1r?3to£owhwemMylnSsta^ “1 Augu J. 

blood had been shed to no purpose and alUiT; . ^ “/I'Y -‘^3 * !« • 

squandered for pve-rvth" potir kiuj.* 

which it had been in the sprTn^ of itS remainec’ ^ • 


Oil tlie fiJiituiy 


/ .—^ 


i- ' I'iA, 

'i ■, \ *' o. 

V 

•'/ 




> ,F// ../ 
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PBOGEBSS OF THE AXJSTItO-ETJ'SSIAN WAE WITH TURKEY 

Wc now ret,urn to the war in which Austria and Russia were jointly enrurorl 
asauistlurkc-y lju'whole Austrian army was ready to take tlie field at Uie 
end ol the year Uhi: it formed an immense cordon stretching from (he moiin 
tains on lie ciiast of he Adriatic Bea to the Carpathians, and consist,‘d . 
mam Ixaly and five divisions. Unhappily, the empiTor i<)Keph'wa^^i(4•(n.; 
of coinmanding the mam army iii person, under th,' unskilful direction of I ■icv^ 
his military Mentor, \vho like his pupil Mack, was a good driIl-.sorg<'ant "hut 
no general 7h(> mam body consisted of 25,(KK) infantry and 22 000 liorse’ 
an, the whole of the troops together amounted to 80,(XK) cavalry and 215 ()()() 
foot acwmipamed by 898 jiieces of artillery. ^ ^ ^ 

Au-stria had simultaneously declar,',! war 
against tlu. lurks but m August of that year England and I’russia (uiii'ied 
into an alhanee, the main objeet of which 4is to place Rn Isia i u Vt S , 
to 1 ,revent the aggrandisement of Austria, if ne^ssary, by W 
rin.s, was suiierfluous in 1788, Ixx'ause the diviu-sion efTected iiv the 

king of Sweden prevented the Ru.ssians from iirocix'ding with tludr usual 

til,. ,'fT,‘ct ,if lus immense armaments. The dis.sat.isfacti,)n with llu' wliole 
eoiuluct of tlui war iHH-anie s,) general that Jost'pli was at lemd.h iibli-n-d 
eaimostly to imtmat Lamlon, wlm had h,>en the popular Imm of the Austrians 
•m,',> the time ,if Urn Seven Yiairs’ War, nn,l whom the empt'ror hail hitlu'rt,) 
consulte,!. to assume tlie commaiul of the army in 

Succcmii of Laxuhn (J78S AJ>.) 

to inmrf!'n!\4iyi 'V''”’'' stiinilati,m that the emperor was not 

Sir 

in thu Hniuiul, whii'h wa.s vitv IiunI hv tht^lVirl s m r * • ^ 

ii'Lri'iir (i '.''Tr-!'"'.' - '>( »ii u„; 

wliicli (li Vi '' Kitting eoiuplet,' iiossessinn of the rocky bed thnnigh 

nhieh i\w 1 .-umbe bus for,-,a 1 a pn.ssag,. at a <!istnnc.- of .six.an,N.y4,lv mE 

■. V r '“d. more (iian a plstol-.shot in width' 

‘hiV !t ry! ? •“ ‘1*'* ,-alIed Vetera,li’s Hole niiil 

1 t- 'f (1 ’*•'**•'* .slmuld and ,-,hi 1,1 liav,- inaintnined wh,>n tin- niain 

ody ot th.. lurks appear,..] at Old (,rs„va on tlu- Tlh of August!- this' Iim!,- 
•m'l l a '*"• ^Austn.-mgeneral sufTen-d himself to’l«-defeat(',I 

‘■■'Vr"’"; ‘'"'“’"'“dcations with the main 

in. ort mt lost'! -’e T. n't' of tlds 

m,-n in ,)ri!er ,n .-..iV* t)' t'/ V'‘ t airks sa(-i-ifi,-i>d great numhers of 

m, n m mil, t to.,< i/,,- this fastne.ss, by the {Mis.st.as (,n of which they lmme,li-itelv 

h’Tt ’^“t '^■J-‘^'‘-viga,i,m ,i ,1... Oanub,.ns 4-d,mt4 ll, 
th(- re,u-. ^^-‘dob,- was lost, the imi,,-rial army f,mu,i itsidf threat,-mal in 

Th,44'tm,4.l ‘>J«raf ions of Joseph ami Wartcnskhen. 

wl ich t If r -‘*:'»»‘«'lia| I,.as unfortunate. Khotin, 

which til,. Rus.smn.H Inul captured m the last war without firing a shot, wiw 
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reduced by it after a most heroic resistance of three months; and tins w; 
the last exploit of a campaign in which thirty thousand Austrians fell i 
desultory skirmishes, and forty thousand were swept otT by p('stilntH'f 
losses but poorly compensated by the capture of Szalmtch, Kliotin, I Hil>it 
and Novi. Circumstances, however, afterwanls prov(Hl more favinirab!' 
Jassy was taken; in October, the Russians were in possession of five dislrio! 
of Moldavia and of several passes in Wallachia, and the main army was ay.d 
able to extend the limits of its operations. Warteush'ben sat down with - 
part of the army before Mahadia; and the emperor kept iiosst'.ssion of t.h 
country from Pantchova to Semlin. 


V^ctones of Suvarov (1788-1789 


V 


After the massacre perpetrated by Suvarov upon flu* Turks cm tlio p;i 
montory of Kinburn, the Russians had remained for a long (iine tjuiot; ],■: 
by their possession of the coasts they effectually pn'vcaded the 'I'urk . fr. •: 
landing any troops, and by the capture of the island of Heresain \\!!.=!! 
excluded them from the mouth of the Dniejier. It was not till lati- in th 
year 1788 that Potemkin summoned Suvarov from Kinburn to eotuluef 
siege of Otchakov, where, however, he was wounde<f, and after his n-turn ’ 
Kinburii the siege made very little progres.s. Tlu' a\'arice of Poioad.;: 
deprived the soldiers of the necessary suiiplios; and tlu' dremlful cold uu 
disease proved far more injurious to them than tluv atfaek-s of their eu.-ms.- 
At length the frost became so intense that the men W(*re obliged to 
vate pits for dwellings, but the same frost also op<;m\d up a means of aliarl.i: -- 
the fortress and reducing it after the Russian f.ashion, that, is, without r-rar* 
to the sacrifice of thousands of men, a few wa'cks ('arlier than they eouhi ot h.o- 
St completely protectc'd on the sidh tow.-.rd -: tie 

a marshy lake called Liman; and now that the lnk<> %vas 
we?kS i^ued orders to storm the fortress from the sea .si<le, where it sua, 

TntSd sacrificed: one regiment Was no ao.mm 

mowed down than another was compelled to advarico, an<i nliovo fmir 

sjainbefore the storming of Otchakov was <drect(‘.l f 1 )ee,-mb.-t 
16th), an exploit which was afterwards extolled to heaven Tlu^ litr-i u* ' 
having at length borne down all resistance and f< r ua! h dr way into n- " V" 
were compensated for their losses and suffm-ings during the* lieg bv tin, o 
chMrenTn pijage; they put citizens ami sc, ier^; mau\v 

which was not performed by PotemS\ms<dnii I'hl-Tl'!' ”|’ 

was-also rewarded after the Russian v ' c.munau.h 

part in the siege received a medal of honour wliiki'T’ T!' 'i--*"‘V ^ 

tributed notlung to its success, derived the onty rcnl advanf mm ’ ^Th’ 

had previously deprived Razumnvck: +i!l m vant.igc'. | ho ouipr,-. .c 

conferred upon Potemkin, who receivecnV^M^i’rt-^ hetman, whicdi .^h.- now 
roubles, besides what he h^ annmnrln^A Iprc-sciit of ItHi.iHw) 
tined for the besieging a^fy S P * 

which feU into his hands after the captme of the^H?v 

the relations between the Turks anrl^^io^^ made' no cdiaugo in 

tmued to prosecute the 4r and Sul?rr^-- ^ucce-ssor, Hcdim. ;..!,. 
of his wound again joined Potemldn?annv^3 '-ff-vt, 

d,™.on whrch was to cooperate ''Lmlil'klT;;,,"! li;;: 
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command of the whole Austrian army; the prince of Coburg, however retnin^^ 
riiat of the division which was to keep open the comnmnicaTfons ’S S 
Russians, and again he gave such numerous proofs of his incapacitv to 
duct any great undertakings, or even to help himself out of triS 
that the history of the campaign of 1789 alone ought to have prliveS the 
emperor Leopold from entrusting him with the command against the Freneh 

soldiers of a very different kind”from those of the 
Tmks. Selim III had succeeded in getting on foot a very considerable forcp 
which was destined to operate on the extreme point of MolS^ia 
countiy touches upon Transylvania, and is separated from Wallachia bv \ 
small river, which also divides the little town of Fokshani into two narts nnp 
belonging to Moldavia, and the other to Wallachia. CobSg wis acfvmS 
thither slowly and methodically, when the Turkish army lilmned i? Sf 
neiglibourhood of the town turned suddenly upon him, and filled him with such 

c^letely shut in tliht, instead of boldlyS Sat 
Suvarov afterwards did, he anxiously besought that general’s s^dylsrisS 

_ Suvarov’s army was lying at Belat in Moldavia; when the news reirhprJ 
him he at once began a march of between forty and fifty miles in a direct line 
over mountains, across ravines and pathless wilds, and !n less tlmVtl frtv s^x 
hours reached the Aus rians on the 30th of July, at five oS Se eveS? 
At eleven that night he sent the plan of the attack upon the Turks whiefi 
was to commence at two in the morning, to the astonish^ince who S 
of such rapidity of movement, or seen it equalled even on parade 
Tilt bewildered prince went three times to Suvarov’s nuarters withoiit^i-iiViti^ 
seen him; in the battle he made no claim to riJ LSne command Sf 
should have belonged to him as the eldest general, but sulimitted as a subor 
dmate to Suvarov’s orders.. The Turks, ti^he niiinber onX^ 
si.vty thousand men, were m position at Fokshani when the Russians a 

thousand men passed the river Purna and stoinieirtheir 
f )i tilled camp, inounting tlio ramparts and driving them in at the point of 
the bayonet as if tliey were a.ssaulting ordinaryfidd-worlS Thecim^^^^^ 

of fhc Tin-H ‘ y n' -"f ‘f- mon; the whole body 

f the lui kish infantry fidl into disorder, tlieir cavalry galloped off were seat^ 

tenal m a 1 direclions, and pursued for some miles vvitli tl gmiteT 
uoHity and veliemmd, zeal. The whole of the baggagii am! aft , if til’ 

stores collect ed in Fok.sliani, a hundred standards and seventy pieces of cannon" 
fell lido the hands of f.he victons; the Austrian-s exhibitiHl tluVSmic 
se\eianc.e, and c.ouragt' as the Rmssians, and had they rio.ssessed such a’com- 
1! f would have reapetl immense friiiks from the victory 

imipcr in wantoTa 

Huvaroy ndairiK'd to Moldavia; Colnirg looked quietly on whilst the Turks 
were collecting a new army, and suffered the grand vizir to advance without 
otaracta,.. in Wall„d.ia. Tl,a Turks .lirurtud 

Ismail, to make ;ui exjK'dition against Hepniii, whilst the grand vizir wS to 

r;t¥u;“ „ T‘T>f ■ -V “ ««on 

trial. canm u W' - this Iresli attack no sooner reached the Aus- 
n'couri 1 of attempting to help himself, again had 

T1 e n 1 r'i /il>'<'\niy drawn lu'aror to Coburg from Belat. 

mcn^u,« i>Vf ‘ hocn cstimaleil at one hundred thousand 

posts rapidly by Bni.la (Ibrahil), and compelled the advanced 

posts oi the prince to retire into their camp. Buvarov received the prince’s 
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letter on the 16th of September, immediately gave orders to march, ami iwo 
days afterwards succeeded in forming a junction with (he xVustriaiis, at liii* 
very moment in which they were to have been attacked l)y tlu' Turks. 


Austrian and Russian Valour; Austria’s Withdraival (J7S0-t7th) AJ).) 

The Austrians then proved anew that they were not (o Ix' surpassed ^vh(>u 
not commanded as usual by princes and privik'ged jK-rsons, wlio Ixs’iiim' gen¬ 
erals whilst they sleep. Coburg, as ho had previously done at Idtkshaiu, 
totally relinquished the command atMartincsti to Suvarnv, who inmunitaiely 
availed himself of the oversight of the Turks in not fortifying (heir eauqt before 
they offered battle, and attacked them by storm in tlu'ir unfmislied trem-hes. 
The issue was as glorious as it had been on the (list of July at Fokshani; the 
contest, however, was more obstinately maintaiin'd. On this orc.-i.-inn ilie 
Eussians formed the left wing, whilst the centre and right wm-iMiccupii d by 
the Austrians, whose admirably served artillery scattt'nul t lu' 'I’urkish c.'n alr’.-. 
which had made an attempt to surround and cut ofT (h<^ small bo<ly of i!:-> 
Russians. The victory in this dangerous and hard-fought balth' \vas gainod 
not rnerely by the courage, activity, and bayonets of tlu' Austrian and Itn - 
sian infantry, but especially by the great military skill of the eomtnaniii r. 
His orders to avoid the village of Bochsa, and first to drive' the 'Purks on! of 
the woods by which they were covered before commencing the in.-iin attack, 
have been greatly admired, and above all his prudemce in not saerifi<-ing the in¬ 
fantry in a blind storm, which was the more n'lnarkablt! in ii genera! necu.-- 
tomed to bring everything to a rapid determination. 

The victory was splendid, the booty immense, the I’urkish army a si-eoud 
time utterly dispersed — a necessary consequence of the nature (if its com¬ 
position—and the number of killed and wounded much gn‘at<'r than at 
Fokshani. Prince Coburg, on account of this victory, in which he was cut ir !c>} 
to little share, was created a field-marshal; Suvarov ree<‘iv('d the <lignity of a 
count of the empire from the emperor Joseph, and the ('inpress of Itus.’ia 
once gave an honourable surname to a man who had n'ally eanu'd it b>- Id ■■ 
personal services; she raised him to a level wdth lu'r Tclil \siniaii f'hiov 

Potenikin, and called him Rimnikski, from tho nann’ of tho rivor 
on the banks of which he had been victorious. 

The victory of Rimnik and the capture of Belgraik! by Tsuidon t,n the tt; ■. 


ot October were the harbingers of greater succc'ss. 'Il:iss:m Pasha, 


ill 


iurkish high-admu-al and celebrated conqueror of Egypt, whow* (•(infidcnci'm 
tiis good fortune had encouraged him to assume the wunmand of an armv, wa ■■ 
totally defeated at Tobak, m Bessarabia, by Prince Potemkin, and his dis¬ 
comfiture was followed by the surrender of Bonder, Akerman, Kilia Nd.va 

ment of Ismail. At the sanu't ime t he i,rincc . f 
Bucharest and Hohenlohe, forcing the pa.sses which k-ad in'u 
Wallachia, made himself master of Rimnik and Krajova. La.idnn lii .. 
reduced Semendria and Kkdova, and blockaded Onsova, which, hein*' die 
ated in an island of the Danube, was inacccasihle to ri-gular -ift-ick- p."' 
these conquests the allies became masters of the whole linn of fortn‘'. o-a wh'sh 

threaded: bytS ' .T''' 

il, ?' ‘■"■pi'-F ii. Kur,;,',^ 

heredita^ states ot Austria! .I'.d'.'dm H::. 
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The Tatars fought for two hours with all the energy of despair, and after th( 
had been all cut to pieces the struggle was still carried on by the Turks in tl 
streets. Suvarov at length opened a passage for his cavalry through 11 
gates into the devoted city; they charged through the streets, and contimu 
to cut down and massacre the people till four o’clock in the afternoon. I 
the conclusion of this dreadful butchery the Russians received the rewni 
which had been promised them when they were led to the storm and to <*(' 
tain death, — the city was given up for three days to the mercy of vii 
torious troops. 

Suvarov himself, in his official report of this murderous enterprise, st;i1( 
that in the course of four days 33,000 Turks were either slain or mortail 
wounded, and 10,000 taken prisoners. He rates the loss of the Russians ; 
2000 killed and 2500 wounded: a number which seems to us as imf>robu]>l 
small as the usual accounts, which assign 15,000 as the Russian loss, s<-<m 
exaggerated. There were two French 4migrds present at this storm, ono ( 
whom afterwards became celebrated as a Russian governor-general an 
French minister, and the other as a Russian general in the war against h: 
^untrymen. The first was the duke de Richelieu, or as he was then ealhnl d 
Fronsac, and the second the count de Langeron. Kutusov also served in thi 
affair under Suvarov and led the sixth line of attack. 


European Intervention; the Treaty of Jassy (1793 A.D.) 

About this time the whole diplomacy and aristocracy of hiurojK' w«*r 
busily employed in endeavouring to rescue the Turks, in ordcT to (>h<'ek tli 
dangerously rapid progress of the French and Polish revolutionists. 'I'lier 
speedily grew up such a general desire as the English wnshed to promote — ( 
two evils to choose the least — to secure and uphold the empire of tlu' 'rurk 
nationality of Poland perish. Russia, however, (k'dim'd th 
proffered mediation of England in the war with the Turks, as she had n'solvci 
for this time to give up her conquests in Turkey in order to indmnnify hersel 
m Inland: she accepted merely the intervention of the friendly Danes. 

- _ Potemkin and the empress were not unthankful for Suvarov’s s(>r\'ilitv 
since he tmew himself and all his services at their feet, and aseriheii evm-’v 
thing to them alon^ Repnin, whom Potemkin left at the head of the ani'u 
when hewent to St. Petersburg in October, 1790, pursued a vcrydilTeivni. coiirsi* 
doing more m two months than Potemkin had done in threi; yi'ars ih 
crossed the Danube with his army, pushed forward into Bulgaria, and cause, 
the whole Mish arrny to be attacked and beaten near Badadagh by Kuf tr 
sov, after Gudo^tch, the brother of him who had been the faithful aide-de- 
completely put down the Tatars in the Kuban in Jan- 
thousand Russians, Repnin then advance 
wT? command of t,he same vizir 

Bann?t ^ ^ ^ success against the emperor Josejih in thi' 

Potemkin eager to appropriate the impending victory startl'd wit li 
(jSf mn St. Petersburg when'both IrmS miuly 

(July, 1791). He took it for granted that Repnin would certainly -uviit 
arrwal at the army; but he did no such thing He Xred v i ^ I 
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of tiHHiay; Ropnin, howover, still romniiwa in eomman.l of (itcnrm? Pufom- 
km af(<T\vjml8 dui evorjihing in his {mwor to pnwnt tho iraa* for which 
H(>pnm wn.H to nogotmtf, nltliouKh h»- di‘«rly mw that the A.uihc ,.f events 
miuinsi the HuHsmoH to^ve up this wholemie rowpiest uf 'rurkish provinces 
Happily. hiH death left Repnm 8 hands fm*. ami a treaty was cotichuled at 
Jassy (111 the <)th<>f Jamjury. 17»2. Imtween Hussin and tlu* I'orte. by wide 
the lonuer neuum*d iwthiijK more than tlie fortress of (Hehakoy, the suVnmnd- 
mg territory from the Dniester to the Rug, ami the proteetomte of (!<‘orgia. 


TUB OKATII OF POTEMKIN (17112 A.n.): siSomt'a 


rilAaACTEJUHATION 


Not long lifter Po^mkin'8 arrival at Jassy, wliere his hemiinmrfewi or to 
sj^ak more properly, his eapital and his court were estalilislied, he was seired 
with a nmhgnant fever, ami presumed to tmit it witli the same haufrht v eon- 
tempt with whieh he hail long Ikwi uwal to treat Ida fellow men; he laueiied 
at his physiejans, ami ate salt nu'at ami raw turnips. His distm-se irrowimr 
worse, 1 j(‘ dewreil to he conveyed to Otehakov', Ids hidoviai comim'Ht, hut had 
not. tr!iv(‘Ik'<l rnori^ than a few mih's hofori* the air of his carriagi' seemed to 
stifle him. His clonk was spread hy the road-side; he y-as laid on it, and tlimv 
expired m the aniw of Ins favourite nieee Hranieka. (’atherine fainted tliire 
tiiiK's \yhen kIk' heard <»f his death: it wa.s m'et'ssary to bleed her; she was 
thought to I)(^ (lyiiig* She expH'SHiul nhnost ns much gric^f an at the d('a(h of 
lau.skoi: hut It wins not tin' lovm- she regretted: it was (he friend whose' 
gemtis assmulnted witli her own, whom she coirsideiud as the support of her 
throne ami the executor of her vast projects, ('atherine, holding her usurped 
seeptH'. wa.s ii woman and timid: she was aeeustoineil to hidiolil in Potemkin 
a proleetor who.s(« ft.rlune am! glory weir intimately eonueete.i with her own. 
Ihe etiaraeter (if this Hu.'wian vizir has het>n thus sketelied hv ('ouiit Secur 
who, as andumsador to St. Petenshurg. lived long in h.ahits of infimaey with 


' I nncetlregory Alexandroviteli Potemkin was one of the most extraonli- 
nary men ot his time.s: hut in onh-r to have plavett so eouspicuous a part he 
imi.st have been horn in Husain and have Hved'ia the ivigu of (’atherine’H 
In any other eountry, in any other time, with any other sovereign, he wtmki 
have i«-en lawplaced; ami it was a singular stroke of chanc*' that created 
this tiuui for the jhthsI that tallied with him, and brought together and 
cmmhmtHMiU the ctrcuiruitimcf‘i4 with wtuch !ic cuuld tally. 

**lii liiH |k*i>4uu were euilertrfl fhe iiiuhI ujijaRnti* dtdeelM and HilviintilgeH 
rif every kimi, fle^waa nvarieiuua and U'leutalanen dD?ipetie nm! poinilar 
infk'xitile and henefieenf, haughty and tihliging, pulitie and enniiding, Jieen* 
fknei and held anti liintd, ainfaUnua ami indiaereef. laivisli 

uf hia hnimiieji In hin rehdhaiH, hia ii.d.Htr»*K»eH, aiu| hia favnuritea* yet fre* 
ijiieiitly riaying iietfiier Ida hniciehnlri leir hie er**ditiii‘a. Ifia emtwHjuenee 
a!w:i.ya depeiek^d mi a wmarun and la* \^aa alwaya unfitithful In her, 
Nefhing euidd iHjun} tie* aelivily ef Ida mind nr the iiidulenee nf Ida hudv, 
.No dnngt'p! could npp.'d his CMurnge; jm dillleulties force him to nhundon lii.s 
!ti(tjerf:J, Rut the suece.s.*! of ;in enterprise idwavs brought with it disgust, 

I (• vveariisi the »<mpire iiy the miiidsT of his po.st.simd the extent of his power. 
He was himsvlf fatigued with the burden of his existeuee; envioiw of all that 
he did Hot do. and atek of .nil Ih:il he did. Rest \ia.s not grateful to him, nor 
oeeupation p!ea.siitg. Everything with him was de-sultory— lmsine.s,s, 
pleiusure, !em|s*r, enrriage. In every company he had an emharras.sed air, 
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and his presence was a restraint on every company. He was moros(‘ to 
that stood in awe of him, and caressed all such as accosted him with fun 
iarity. 

_ “Ever promising, seldom keeping his word, and never forgetting ai 
thing, none had read less than he — few people were better infoniu'd. 
had talked with the skilful in all professions, in all the sciences, in ev('ry a 
None better knew how to draw forth and appropriate to himself the k'no’ 
edge of others. In conversation he would have astonished a scholar, an art i 
an artisan, or a divine. His information was not deep, but it was very (‘xt< 
sive. He never dived into a subject, but he spoke well on all subje<>ls. 

“The inequality of his temper was productive of an in(‘one('i%'abl<' odd 
in his desires, his conduct, and his manner of life. One wlul(^ h(' fonut'd t 
project of becoming duke of Courland; at another he thought of iK'stowing 
himself the crown of Poland. He frequently gave intimat ions of an intent i 
to make himself a bishop or even a simple monk, lie built a superb [j.-da 
and wanted to sell it before it was finished. One day he would dream 
nothing but war; and only officers, Tatars, and Cossacks wi'n' admitted 
him; the next day he was busied only with politics; h(t would jiartitiun t 
Ottoman Empire, and put in agitation all the cabinets of Eumpi'. .\t oil 
times, with nothing in his head but the court, dressial in a magni(i<-eut sn 
covered with ribbons presented to him by every potentat(>, displaying d 
monds of extraordinary magnitude and brilliance, he was giving supt*rb <‘nt( 
tainments without any cause. 

“He was sometimes known for a month, and in the face of all the tm^ 
to pass whole evenings at the apartments of a young woman, sis'ining to ha 
alike forgotten all business and all decorum. Somethnes also, for sevei 
weeks successively, shut up in his room with his nieces and H(>v<‘rat men whe 
he honoured with his intimacy, ho would lounge on a sofa, without .sis-akir 
playing at chess, or at cards, with his legs bare, his shirt collar unbuttune 
m a morning gown, with a thoughtful front, his eyebrows knit, ami pre.simf ii 
to the view of strangers, who came to see him, the figure of a rough and.«(lual 
Cossack. These singularities often put the emi)i-<'ss out of humour, but n-n 
erecl him more interesting to her. In his youth he had pleased her !>v tl 
ardour of his passion, his valour, and his masculine hc'auty. Being arrix'Vd 
maturity, he charmed her still by flattering her pri(h‘ calming her appr 
hensions, confirming her power, and caressing her fancies of orient 
empire, the expulsion of the barbarians, and the re.storatiou of tlie (Irecii 
republics. 


Potemkin began everything, completed nothing, ilisorderial the financ. 
disorganised the army, depopulated his country, and (airieluHl it with oth 
deserts. _ Ihe fame of the empress was increasial by his conuuests '11 
admiration they excited was for her; and tlie hatred they raise/i 'f,.r h 
minister. Posterity, more equitable, will perhaps ilivide hetwivn thVm t.o 
the glory oi the successes and the severity of the reproaclics. It will ic 
bestow on Potemkin the title of a great man; but it will mention him as • 
extraordinary person; and, to draw his picture with accuracy he mivl.t 1 
represented as the real emblem, as the living image of th<. RiL.sian Knmir 
For, in fact, he was colossal like Russia. In liis mind as in that e(iiti!*r 
were cultivated districts and desert plains. It also p.<irt<«,k of ti e ad 
the European, the Tatar, and the Cosiack; the ruclenJis orth.^dlwlmth 

if eighteenth; the surfaei* of the arts, am! t! 

SSm ^ ‘Cloisters; an outside of civilisation, and many trace.! of ba 
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THE QUESTION OF THE IMPERIAL SUCCESSION 

Some time before the death of Potemkin, Catherine had bemm nm 
codings intended to bar the czarevitch Paul from the imperial suwessiL o 
She by no means the cruel, heartless mother that manv 
mchned to represent; but she knew her son thoroughly well 2d 
how destructive of aU good his reign would be she cottH w fh^i § 

tar of how the emfiref which undt h^rfa M ™h S clrid«°S 
the path of prosperity, glory, and civUisation, would after her Smf£ wfth 
put any guarantee for the stability and durability of its evis 
mtention of preserving the couni fromS a 2sLrtn2 fwL; ■ 

to.ttrJne to the ^ndTra rd’lw 

fore the setting aside of the czarevitch appeared in her eves a stafp 

blown tot Cathatoa S 

^ ® i^tereste of the state above everything and to sacrifice to 

;S?n“StTa“se1 

existed that exactly^established the 

1722 f statute of Peter the Great of the year 

1722 was still maintained in full oower and bv fbi«; • *0 

daI£,Ssh7w^“hiSS;;rg. ^coS/aiamoS IrTn to Sj 

OatotofetiS^&^taTtSZw^^ 

to'thrS'nJ rf oj;“SioS succession to to throne hil already matmS 

SatarX2l?te^KSo?Sj?aZ“ ‘on''IS S4>' 

tiie extent to winch the misfortunes of the czarevitch Paul Petrnvifpi^ ha^ 
& that as eldest son Slthrot ^uSong to 

I 9^ ^^gust, Krapovitski writes: '' Ukases as to thp 
heus to the throne, named since the time of Catherine I have b^n IJfeH fo7 
an in the explanations a sort of displeasure was manifested To what poo^ 
mw »' ‘to measures tataby ?etar to Seat l£ 

pblid "raZ'^^S 

poter'^And thus""! ^ autocratic 2d fareltal 

thus I esteem that the most wise monarch Peter I had doubt- 
lessly the strongest reasons for the removal of his ungrateful, disobedient and 

Sm^He sou with hatred, malice, Jd viperous envF^S 

nim He sought to find some particle of evil in his father’s deeds and anions 

e^SoTh? to flattere?rsSMs 

earn to the truth, and nothmg was so pleasing to him as to hear his most 

glorious father defamed and spoken evil of. He himself w2 a siug^aS a 
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sovereign, equipped in his new uniform, with a large hat and feather on his 
head, attended by his patron and the great men of the empire, who walked 
behind him with their hats off, though the day before he had danced attend¬ 
ance in their ante-chambers. His own were now filled with aged generals 
and ministers of long service, all of whom bent the knee before him. He was 
a genius discerned by the piercing eye of Catherine; the treasures of the 
empire were lavished, on him, and the conduct of the empress was sanctioned 
by the meanness and the shameful assiduities of her courtiers. 


Debaucheries at Catherine’s Court 


The new favourite was not quite five-and-twenty years old, the empress 
was upwards of sixty. Yet even at this advanced period of her life she 
revived the orgies and lupercalia which she had formerly celebrated with the 
brothers Orlov. Valerian, a younger brother of Zubov, and Peter Soltikov, 
their friend, were associated in office with the favourite. With these three 
young libertines did the aged Catherine spend her days, while her armies were 
slaughtering the Turks, fighting the Swedes, and ravaging Poland; while her 
people were groaning in wretchedness and famine, and devoured by extor¬ 
tioners and tyrants. 

It was at this time she formed a more intimate society, composed of her 
favourites and most trusty ladies and courtiers. This society met two or 
three times a week, under the name of the Little Hermitage. The parties 
were frequently m^qued, and the greatest privacy prevailed. They danced, 
played at forfeits, joked, romped and engaged in all sorts of frolics and gam¬ 
bols. ^ov Narishkin acted the same part there as Roquelaure at the court 
of Louis XrV; and a fool by title, Matrona Danilovna, seconded him. This 
was an old gossip, whose wit consisted only in uttering the most absurd vul¬ 
garities; and as she was allowed the conunon right of fools, that of saying any¬ 
thing, she was loaded with presents by the lower order of courtiers. Such for¬ 
eign nmistera as enjoyed the favour of the empress were sometimes admitted 
to the Little Hermitage. S^gur, Cobenzl, Stedingk, and Nassau chiefly enj oyed 
this distinction; but Catherine afterwards formed another assembly, more 
confined and more mysterious, which was called the Little Society. The 
three favourites of whom we have just been speaking, Branicka, Protasov, 
and some confidently women and valets-de-chambre, were its only members. 
In tto the ^Me of the north celebrated her most secret mysteries. The 
paruculys of these amusements are not fit to be repeated. 

_ Catherine survived Potemkin but four years. The last ten years of her 
power, her glory, and her political crimes to their highest 
pitch. V\ hen the great Frederick, dictator of the kings of Europe died she 

foSll tLt hea? continent; and if ’we except 

thf dktetlfoftS ^ unequal to her own. If Frederick was 

emoi^whiL fh?hSanvfp%^??®l“® tyrant. The immense 

delved tK.m a coX vrtS 

luxurv of hf^r r^nnrf fKrx ^ State of infaiicy; the extreme 

princelv Erandeur of fipr nobility, the wealth and 

and those monarchs who had been tmTn ^ fascination; 

slightest deference felt no to pay each other even the 

inteteste, to ruling power 
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nuRlifited, was now nvsolv,,l ti»> 
IUPIP.S.S .•oultl novfw forgive that nation cithor for the act of tlu‘ ii >t i' 17^ 
Vkh ch atu-ogafcd the constitution dictated by violence in ITTo or thV ir 

,w.. •* uV*‘r* ‘‘W^'nililed received this ileclaration witli a luaiestic calm 

ness, which was rapidly succeedi-d hy tlie generous enthnsi J fa ■ 
rouse, to sclf-defeiu-e. The king himself prete u to s ^ 

“mate,I us peopks an,l th,‘ Poles ha,l tiv weakn,>ss to Mi,we t a Irntr 
aban,lon,ai_ lus former servility to Russia and his custiiniary'in,loka 
%v:us biToinmg the ,lef,aider of (heir fnaaloin. An army was c<,L d S 
ami Ml,; command ot it given to th<‘ king's nephew, Joseph Ikmiatowshi m 

.... 

:■.s:;;;- is;;;!,:;;-';;;" 

tory uhich .•vtiaids .along the Hug, mioMua- of ten tluuisaiuVta ll,*c(,',l h he 
We; hall Hot here .attempt to draw the pudure of (hi‘ various battles tleO 

: e':: ,'"h.‘'P',.. 

It w Ihe, tic f e Rl llu-.greater part of their troop.s. 

11 w.i. i.i a fti.it tie illmdiiou , IvoNciu.u'.ko, wlm as v,d was nothin^ more 

than oiM-ot the heiiftaiants ,il young Jo, eph I’onialow.dd. rlisplav,al (lualitics 
that jn,.tly obfameii him tlie cnfidenee of the nation, the h.atred'of Mie' Rnsl 
Slams and the e-.teem ot l-.urop.-, o.oo uoiuu UUS- 

Ituriiu: all Mm. time t’atherme. not trusting alone to the power of hia- own 
arum ii.id been negotiating «,fh unrendtte.l mviiduitv She orooos.,! ! 

of Hokm.i to Jdv.leri.d. W illi.ann who ivi .s 
exa de-mm. ot it than herseh. She reendly won ov.a- to her vi.nvs MM;;; 
hiothem Ku. -.akovskn the hetman HrameLi. Itejevimld, and parti,ailarlv Felix 
1 oto( 1.1, wlio. Hhtie laftering him.aeli perliapN with Mi,‘ hoiies of mo'unting 
he throne ot Inland, beeame oidy the ,-Jave ,,f RiMa. Sin- even in.isha^ 
that , tarn em \ngn-fU', .dmnld in.aKe ., pnlJie tleel.arafion that it was neces¬ 
sary to ueld to the snpenorify of the Rmdan arms. Ih- .suhmitted fit this 

Indldm jm tliat account treated Iiy the cmpri‘,s.s with greater 

u-tu/r'! li"1' *!•*■ I'.arM.an.s of Uns.siaas.semfiled atCrodno, 
whu, he l.u .Mian genend proudly .-eafed himself und<-r the canoiiy of the 
throne he V. a, about to «ivertnni. The Hmsian mitiisfer Skwers, at the .same 
fma-, p d.h led a maniiedo ypril ‘ith in whieh he declared that his .s,)v.' 
eicign Won. I meolpor.iie with hor dotniniomi all the territory of I’oland which 
tier aim -.ad c«»n.|!ieo-d. Th,. kmg ,,} IVussiu, in concert with (’atheriniy had 
aln-adv maj.d.ed at, army info Hobud. 

lie l.'u laiis, dispersed abonf the provinee.s of that kingdom, eomrnitted 
uepie>l ite-n and i.a\.ige 1 of v^hedi hi-Jory furnishes but few e.xamples. \Var- 
faw Mcc.iine in.ewi-..- tp,- fhe.ifre of their exee.ssi-.s. 'I’he Rn.s,siun general Igel- 


ir m\ 
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S’the "wSSitbiS rf tb soIdieS!; 

propert/was f tS? ft* i'iv&'-Go'S 

try^oUhe^RusSr’ the resolution to free thebcoi 

great Lowledge and ’ Zajonchek, and Ignatius Potocki, a man 

the^resolSfonKpted^by^^^^ four^esTo^SdTageriy 

that, in order to succeed^thpv coimtrymen: but they were sensil 

of Pobnd prSX‘'w' “‘i. ‘p ‘ie 

the chiefs of the SSiK™ A ifeSr*"’ ^}r ?conferences m 
man, made himself resDonqihiA fni- Kapustas, a bold and artf 

likewise severToffic2?S“l.f. ^le mb ^itants of the capital. He sa 
AU, in shmf wasSo7i ^beir detestation of the Russian yob 

whom Kosciuszko’s^Dresenoo 1^® Russian commanders, 

to postpone it for a time Ta +ii tronfaers had given umbrage, forced hi 

went into Italy and ZaionchoW^-n^^ 

Kolonti had retired^but ah whither Ignatius Potocki ar 

The king himself impeSed Mm to appeared again at Warsaw 

conference with hm and g^eral Igelstrom, who had 

native now mmSd for KutTn nT^ No alte: 

abandon the enterprise altoeether^ ^yi^A immediately to action, or i 
Tn 17 Qa TTsscrt' ^ 1 gotner. Zajonchek resolved on the former 

the Poles^receivedMm ^’"''Ned at Cracow, whei 

sians, Colond SdaSaki wi? *be orders of the Rw 

Some other officers had ioined hiM refused to disband his regimeni 
his little army, amounting to three^hoi^ proclaimed general c 

and the act of insimrectiol wafafm *^®Ne hundred horse 

March. Three hundred oSntf mmediately published on the 24th o 
under the standard of Kos^ciuszk?’ with scythes, ranged themselve 
seven thousand Russians, who were put to^Sf bimself faced b: 

On hearmg at Warsaw of tliA ^ vigourous resistance 

Igelstrom caused all those to be arm^f Koseiuszko, the Russian genera 
concern in the insurrection- but whom he suspected to have anj 

irritate the conspirators The served only the more tc 

Two thousand Russians were out to <=be 18 th of April 

m his house, requested permission to^ea^fV+^fh ^beirgeneral, being besieged 
that was granted him, he escaped to the^pProfiting by the delaj 
distance from Warsaw. Vilna^ the ’^bich lay at a little 

pie of Warsaw; but the triumph of the* Lithuania, followed the exam- 
Colonel lazinski, who was at their head there less terrible, 

skill, that he took all the RussiLsSa himself with so much 

blood. The inhabitants of the clntonTAfW*^^ a drop of 

themselves also in a state of insurrection J phelm and of Lublin declared 
regiinents who were employed 1^2 by three Polish 

principal partisans of Russia, the hetman TTe 00*^1 Some of the 

Zabiello, Ozarovski, and Ankvitch were the bishop his brother, 

I ilna, and the others at Warsaw sentenced to be hanged, the first at 
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Ivuscitis/.ko ox(Tti>(l himself to the utmost to augment his arinv „ f 

iLir'anSj hklTtiritai,more c.,X;i» 

l«il, lh,«,> ,„,,, ... II in K ‘’>™i 

.MM; ™„, 

v.'iit (iin I> !»s desjK'ratkm were uiuihlo to ore- 

^ I . j, n. ahio to (\s(,*ajHj Irom the eoiHjvuH’ors wanit and shut them- 

101 hi' ' I*' fd)iirl) of WarsaAV, where 2(),()()() PoIi'h ■uid 

niTn^H-dfi'.'1 In'eVi'." chheiuled the bridges over the Visb.la and the 

i;L i' • 1 ’ ^huvaiov" was soon Idelore t n:ates with an efTta*- 

tnaiiL I 1 nil lu. H.M)]\(‘(1 to do a,s he had done at sniail, and canw the TVili^h 
‘ /*' i;-;»d. ot tl.e b:.,,vuaet. After <^amn<n.ailh.g’ui:! dcihiL^ f,V^ 

ThV'V,'' '"'l*''' “■ ii«wavilt a.t da,vl)rea,k on the -Ith of November 

sa i '? ;1 <><'NK:ra.te ligl.t of live hours; t!ie Uussiaus 

iln-ii- il "u " ‘'*1 betore them, old men, womiai, and ehil- 

'b'li. Iii<- wooden houses were speedily on lire; t!ic‘. brid-es were I.ml ‘ , 

down, so thaf (he lielpless crowds who attempted to escape into the eifv were 

V '"‘'I .H'‘'ddes l(),()t)() Polish soldi,-rs/l2,U(H) 

,di/j n,, ol . V. i \ age am sex piaashi'd in tliis wanton Imtehi'ry. 

\.-n' aw a .oil eaiatnlated on the oth of November, and was delivered un 
!'• ,!‘"I-'md was now annihila.ted. One divisim. df 

,’m l"i'o ' '! I ad the generals and ollieers who 

"'dd 1.0 :o .md wen* earn,*.! oil. The king, however, wlm eonld bi* induce 

Ih! were .sparod, was used as an inslrnment to 

O t .1 r '’‘''i, '‘‘'r ' •*'“ >'"‘'dnallv at (he head 

1 to ..me.n.n lill ho robbens had agrood upon Iho division of the .spoil, and 

tu. m, onror need nt Imn. buviirov held a splendid military court for a 
tin* ivli ode' die king, till at lengtli the city w'as given up to 

lie* win.l.* .,! thi* year i7;ir. was spent in m-gotialions witli IWia, and 
. I” ‘V' '{‘'“'dtion ol I’uland was notsigiied (ill tlu* 2Illi of Oetu- 
I'or, l,,o. In Heeember, Suvarov travelled from Warsaw to ,St. I’etersburg 
whoro tie* ompross appropriided llie ’laurian [ialace for ids residenei*, and’ 
nommatod a .* poond lumsolmld tor lus service. (Jn the l.st of January, 

* i'lY''* “!;^b) (iir l’ru,s,sian.s, and negoliations were carried on 
I d l.jo „1 f ,,, lotober, ODb. re.speeting tlie boundaries of tiie palatinates of 
\ m, ,w am _( rarow._ ily virtue of this i.arlition, lirst limdly arranged in 
*‘''t.,|,or. 1, m. AuUria oblamed t!ie eldef part.s of the waiwode.sliip of (Va- 
‘■ow. th.* pmatinate.s ol .Somiunih* and Lublin, togetiier with a portion of the 
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district of Chelm and portions of the waiwodeships of Brzesc, Podalachia 
and Massovia, which he along the left bank of the Bug. All these district 
contain about 834 German square miles. Prussia received those portions o 
Massovia and Podalachia which touch upon the right bank of that river, n 
Lithuania those parts of the palatinates of Troki and Samogitia which _li< 
to the left of the Niemen, and, finally, a district in Little Poland whicl 
belonged to the waiwodeship_ of Cracow, making in all about ozie thousanc 
German square miles. Russia received the whole of what had hitherto beer 
Polish Lithuania as far as the Niemen, and to the frontiers of the waiwode- 
ships of Brzesc and Novogrodek, and thence to the Bug, together with tin 
greater part of Samogitia. In Little Poland she obtained that part of Cheln 
which lies on the right bank of the Bug and the remainder of Volhinia, in al 
about two thousand German square miles. During the negotiations for th« 
partition, Russia caused Stanislaus Augustus to lay down the crown. The 
three partitioning powers ensured him a yearly income of 200,000 ducats, and 
promised to pay his debts. 


THE ANNEXATION OE COUELAND (1795 A.D.) 


Catherine had now conquered, either by her arms or by her intrigues, 
almost one-half of Poland, the Crimea, the Kuban, and a part of the fronti(U'.s 
of Turkey. But she had no need of armaments and battles for usurizing 
another rich and well-peopled country. Courland and Semigallia, wlierc st.ill 
reigned Duke Peter, the feeble son of the famous Biron, had long been jzre- 
pared for that annexation, which was now effected almost without an elTort. 
The flattering reception given to the Courish nobles in St. Petersburg by the 
empress, distinctions, honours, posts, and pleasures, rendering their abode 
m the imperial residence far preferable to continuing in Mittau, and nuuie 
tnem desirous of being under the sway of the sovereign of a vast emjiire, 
^ ^ obedience to a duke the obscurity of whose origin they 

could not iorget, and whom_ they regarded as their inferior. To bring tli'e 
people to the same wa,y of thinking as the nobles, Catherine artfully embroiled 
them with their neighbours, and created for them reasons of alarm. 

instigating the inhabitants of Livonia to insist upon the 
hrTnTti? Courlanders were obliged 

rondSn a very strange and hard 

nilv situate/ <!linnid K on its coasts excellent harbours hap- 

/uJtfof itJ’qSl ^ expense, to embark tlie pro¬ 

file Courlanders wa<f nnWetbetween the Livonians and 
into Courland to mark ^nut empress sent engiiu'crs 

chandises of that countrv^i + ^^cditate the transport of the num- 

fearing Sst thefshould Courlanders seeing this, and 

betterfor them^o^ ^^e of this canal, thouidit it 

subjects rather than her Lighbours.^^^^^®®®^ empress, and to be her 

land unS^thfSSScfof Cour- 

tance. No soS wSa thS nwLf“Otters of impor- 
of the north, than the states of throne of the autocratrix 

proposed to put the country undpr assembly, wherein it was 

members of the grand council fStW The principal 

before they proceeded to a resolut on wnuld^h observing, that 

return of the duke. The oberbmvS tTaIa ^ expedient to wait the 
me ooerDurgral Hoven rose up, and spoke a long time 
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in faxour of Husaia. - i-ueuiseives oi ms opinion• 

others reproached him wi h treason. The dispute grew warm on both sides’ 



proposal of tlu^ nol)l(\s was adojitod. 

1 h( u(*^xt da}% Maicli ISth, tlio act was (Irawii ui), l)y whidi Ooiir" 
land, S(nni^nil!ia, and t!io oirclo of Pilttai made a formal sumaKka- ()f thern- 
stqv<>s to the (anpress ot Russiji; and it was carried to Bt. rctersburg, wliere 
the duke of ( ourlainl haarmnl, ^ 

from the mouth c^f his own sut)- 
jeets, tliut th(W themselves had 
(h'privtal hiin of his dominions. 

The empnsss immedia,t(‘ly sent 
a governor thither. Bom(^ dis- 
(‘onttait, how(*v(T, remaiiual in 
t\)miand; disconhait brought 
on prosc.ription, an<l the pos¬ 
sessions of tlu^ pros(aa.bed were 
giv(ai to thr^ <*ourti(a*s of ('nth- 
(a'ima Th(‘ favourite, I^lato 
/mbov, ami his l)rother Vale¬ 
rian obtaine<l a great i)art of 
thos(‘ rich and shameful spoilsi 


LAST VKAKS AM) OHA'CH OK 
<'ATHi-:UINU 



(AVTJlIHUNliJ m: 

(laa) lum) 


Ikdon* t!n‘ breaking out of 
the Fremdi Revolution the gov- 
iaamients of liOtiis X\T and 
b'atlMaam^ II had (aitennl into 
aetiye negediatious for the for« 
matioii ()f a, quadruple alliatua^ 
that ^ sivoulfl include Austria, 
iiiissia,, and tlac two !u.)uses of 
l>ourl)on, ami shouhl linve, bir 
its object the chetdring (d* IClig* 
land'.s luaritiiiie j.rcp'tisiunn and tlie enernachmeiitH uf Prussia,. After the 
faking (it ila* hiastillc ( atluu'iiu^ ri‘ali.s<‘(l tliat she. (!ould iio lunger count 
jipuu the supiiurt Ilf France, sinia* that euuntry wa.s e.Kclu.sividy oecujiicd with 
if.s uwa inleriur fnin.sfurmatiun. She kept an.'iiuus watch,'however, upon 
the cutu-.si- (if events in Paris, and manifested the livcdiisst antijiathy to the 
new principles, falling ill at liie news uf tlie king’s exianition on the 21st of 
.lanuarv. Led by tear into a viulent ri'aetion, the correspondent of Voltaire 
ami 1 iiderot .set a clo.st' watch Ujion all Hu.s.siaiis .suspected of liherali.sm. She 
il(T.troM*d a tragcily of Knia/.idaaud e.vilcd to Siberia Radichtchev, the author 
of a ciii'ious liook cntitli'd JuurHri/ frnni St. I'tinsbiinj to Mamiw, in which 
were lu.-iny .sh.arp rclhs-tioii.s on .serfdom; Novikov wa.s eonlined at Schlim'l- 
Imrg, his printing houses were eio.sed and all his enterpiises ruined. She 
di,smi.s,scd L’eimf, the l''reneh amita.s.sador, refased to recognise either the. coii- 
.stitufioa of I7‘)I iir the Freueii Republic, ksueii an uka.se aunouncing the rup¬ 
ture of diplomatic ridations witii Prance, refascii to the tri-colour udmisaioa 
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of Brzesc, Podalachia 

co?tl,?^W ^ t^ese district 

M?invi« «n?P German square miles. Prussia received those portions o 
T which touch upon the right bank of that river, u 

Lithuania those parts of the palatinates of Troki and Samogitia which li 
Niemen, and, finally, a district in Little Poland whicl 
waiwodeship of Cracow, making in all about one thousanc 
Pni^T T received the whole of what had hitherto beei 

^Mnr^f p ^ Niemen, and to the frontiers of the waiwode 

Novogrodek and thence to the Bug, together with thf 
Sh Little Poland she obtained that part of Cheln 

rhofit Iwn remainder of Volhinia, in al 

nartitinn Square miles. During the negotiations for thf 

partition, Eussia caused Stanislaus Augustus to lay down the crown. Thf 

praSlS“Tay ““ “ ““““ 200,000 ducats, anc 
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conquered, either by her arms or by her intrigues, 
SmW ^ ^ Kuban, and a part of the frontiers 

aLih^; r^;ia ®^n armaments and battles for usurping 

?SSS T^nL if country. Courland and Semigallia, where still 

Dared f®®ble son of the famous Biron, had long been pre- 

Tlfp floff • * annexation, which was now effected almost without an effort. 

emnrefs d^H^^r P “ St. Petersburg by the 

‘^^®*“‘^Lons, honours, posts, and pleasures, rendering their abode 

Lm dSFFFl preferable to continuing in Mittfu, and made 

ratSr thFn lLr^- the sway of the sovereign of a vast empire, 

could obedience to a duke the obscurity of whose origin they 

DeoDle t?r£ Eli T regarded as their inferior. To bnng the 

them w ?h thinking as the nobles, Catherine artfully embroiled 

K them reasons of alarm, 

fulfilment of ‘^^^^itants of Livonia to insist upon the 

toShffftl?+KA the Courlanders were obliged 

condS L ‘^?^tainly a very strange and hard 

pilv situate/ should had on its coasts excellent harbours hap- 

Sucte of its ^ to embark the prb- 

the Courlanders was not *+^^' • ^he quarrel between the Livonians and 
into Courland to mart- onf* terminated, when the empress sent engineers 
chandSFs of thS • I facilitate the transport of thi mer- 

fearing SsF Courlanders seeing this, and 

better for theJ^/o^^^^ soon forced to make use of this canal, thought it 

subjects rather than her neShbo/rr^^'"'® ^ 

land^ti^h™ undS^th^ nrSf these dispositions, called the duke of Cour- 
0 ner, under the pretence of conferring with him on matters of imnnr- 

SThe nSh°thFn ThP at the foot of the throne of the autocrafoix 

woDosed to n S fho^ of Courland held an assembly, wherein it was 

Lmbers Jf the cmmrlllf ■’'ff ® supremacy of Russia. The principal 

® 1 1 council faintly opposed this motion observing Fh^at 

n onLTkf CedienrlnSt the 

return ot the duke. The oberburgraf Hoven rose up, and spoke a long time 
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ill favour of Russia. Btmic councillors exprcsscul themselves of his opinion- 
others reproai-hetl him \vi h trea.som The dispute grew warm on both sides’ 
chal enges svne n'cu.roc.nlly given ami swords were about to be drawn when 
tlu' Ivus.siau general Pahlen appeuretl in the a.s.sembly. His iiresence restored 
Iramimlhty. No one presumed to raise his voice agaimst Hu.ssia- 'uhI ilu. 
proposal ot tlu^ notilos was atloptiHl. ’ 

Tim next day, .Mamh IKtli, 1795 the act was drawn uii, liv which Gom- 
land, Smmgalha, .nml the circle ol Piltmi made a formal surrender of thcan- 
.selv(‘,s to tilt' empre.ss of Russia: and it wim carried to SI- retersburg, where 
tlu' (luk{^ of (’ourhuul It'anunl, ^ 

Irom tlu' mouth of his tnvn sub- 
jocls, that tlu'y tlu*ms(^Ives luul 
(Irprivod him of his dominions. 

'riu‘ empn\ss imnuHliuttdy sent 
a. gt)vern()r thitlu'r. Home dis- 
eontont, lu>W(‘vei% nanained in 
(kmrland; <lis(‘onteiit !u‘ought 
on pros(‘rip(it)m and the pcKs- 
st'ssions of till' proserilx'd wt're 
given to th(‘ courtiers of Cath¬ 
erine, 11u‘ favourittn Plato 
Zubov, and his brt)ther \'ale- 
rian iibtained a gn'at part of * 
ihost^ rich ami shamtdul spoils,/ 


nvsi' VKAUS ANI> OHATU OF 
t'A'niFHIXF 

P»efore th(' breaking out of 
flit' I''n‘nc!i btevolution the gov* 
miiinonts of lanhs X\d and 
rathmine 11 liail entereil into 
artive tifgotiatious for flu* for^ 
mafimi of a tpiatlru|de alliance 
that ^ should iuclude Austria, 
liUShia, and tlie two houses of 
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liotirbtm, and shotdtl have for ona) iTiun 

it.s objrct the elieoking of Kng* 

Imid'.'! m;u-itime pretensiuii.s and the encrfmchmenls ef Pru.ssiji. After the 
taking 111 the ISasfille ('atherine realised that she eoiild no longta’ count 
upon tin-support of Kram'e, since tied country w:ih exelu.sivc'Iy oeeujued witli 
its (i\vu inti-rior tnuisformation. .Sht' kept tinxious watch,’however, upon 
the eour.-:e of events in Paris, and manife.'deii tlu? liveliest antipathy to the 
new prini'iples, i.-illing ill at tlu* news of the king’s execution on tlu? 2I.st of 
.lami.'iry. bed by fear into a vuilenf reaction, the eorrespondent of Voltaire 
ruid 1 hdei'ot set .■icio.se w.'ttch upon .all Ru.s,‘:ian,H suspected of lilH'ndi.sm. Bhe 
lie; !jii\ed a lr:igedy<tf Kni.'izninam!exiled to Sibi'ria Radichtclu'v, the author 
ot ;i etiriou,! book eiititled Jniinit i/ fruni SI. jU-tirshiirij (<> Moscotp, in which 
Were many .-.harp relleetions on .serfdom; Novikov w;us confincil ut Bchlikscl- 
burg, his printing iuiu,se,s were elo.sed and all his ('iib'rprist'.s ruined. Bhe 
dismissed H'-uet, the ITem-li aml>.'i.s.sador, refu.s<>d to recognise either the con¬ 
stitution of 1791 or the Krem'li Republie, issued an uka.seannouncing the rup¬ 
ture of diplom.'itie relations with Franee, refased to the tri-colour admission 
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to Eussian ports, expelled all French subjects who refused to swear allegiance 
to the monarchical principle, extended a warm welcome to French refugees 
and lost no time in acknowledging Louis XVIII. 

In 1792 she published her famous note on the restoration of royal powei 
and aristocratic privileges in France, asserting that only ten thousand men 
would be necessary to effect a counter-revolution. She encouraged Gustavus 
III, who was assassinated by his nobles at a masked ball (March 16th, 1792), 
to place himself at the head of a crusade against democracy. She further 
urged England to assist the count d’Artois in a descent he had planned upon 
the French coast, and stimulated the zeal of Austria and Prussia. Notwith¬ 
standing this, though she had repeatedly negotiated treaties for subsidies and 
promised troops,_ she took care never to become involved in a war with the 
west. “My position is taken,” she said, “my part assigned; I shall watch 
the movements of Turkey, Poland, and Sweden.” 

The latter country became reconciled to France after the death of Gus- 
tavms III. The punishment of the Jacobins of Warsaw and Turkey was an 
easier and more lucrative piece of work. We should also take into account 
^ admission that she made to her vice-chancellor Ostermann in 1791: “Am 
I wrong? I cannot avow all to the courts of Berlin and Vienna, but I wish to 
keep them engaged in these affairs so that I may have freedom to carry on 
HIV unfinished enterprises.” She excused herself for not taking part in tli6 
anti-revolutionary crusade by alleging the war with Turkey; then when in 
consequence of the revolution of the 3rd of May she was obliged to hasten 
the mce of Jassy, she rnade the Polish war her excuse; and when this was 
enaed she affected to excite Suvarov and his soldiers against the atheists of 
le west, but in reality thought only of gaining her own ends in the east. 

of Persia, had recently invaded Georgia and burned 
capital of Heracli^ a protege of the empress. Catherine sum- 
Sov luh exiled brother of Muhammed’s and charged Valerian 

wtthe nf actually under way 

^ C^t^erine led to the abandonment of the enterprise.! 

to f" SftfcLlrSafitiln performed greater service 

Sted'^frS'joSn- rby^hrPolifh f 

encouragement from France She so much 

the age "of sixtv-seven Sbee wL he November, 1796 , at 

the limits of the empire bv Seh vast p Jm?] “o^^rch had extended 
n«, the Dniester, an^ the-Black ESSiesTSIaT*' 


A EUSSL4K ESTEVIATE OP CATHERINE 


do not nSe^’*iShto^’wEb^anv^tW^^i^ tliough created for a throne. W 
each she produced a pUiund 

and disadvantageously of the emSSs’ ouahSlT ®Poken more harsh! 
phleteer-writer obser^s that durbg the^naie Masson, yet this pam 

Sion to see Catherine once or tw& TS leaving had occa 

^^ice a week, he was always struck by he 
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muisttally !i(tnu"(ivi‘ i«'r.s'(inalitv, by tlu* digriity witlt wliich k!u' hold lienst'lf 
ami hy tho aiiuahtlity nl l„.r hrliaviour to i‘VPryoiu‘. ’ 

In imrdHH/N/r^';/('a{|u*rint‘li(>rst‘lt'iiaal(‘fl a (iftaih-d narrative of tlu' course 
ol hci <io\.*loptn(‘nt, ot her aspirations after power, and of her unsenipiilous- 

ue.s.s lu the means sta* used to attain her aims. Tlie empnss’ frankness in 
this respect ainoiinis almost to eyitiei.sm. In maturity slie at last hei-.anu' an 
••iUf.H.raUe soyeiviyn. .Mter the terrihle humiliations, the hitter trials siu> 
h.m endured in hn- youth, her (h-light. whim .she foimd hei-.self in the enjov- 
•'* anhnumled power wasall tlieftreatm-. The fact that tlu' fundamental 
( ii,m!,i in her surrouiuhn»:s, thtyi-apid pa.s.s;jge fi-oin (>iitii-t> dependency to 
eiitrie potency, did not m any wise awaieii in her any de.spoti(i inclinations 

rh' -' hoa *'“* ‘“'f Ix'i- nature; wheiriior .son was suhieete<i 

In., tu n to a like chanjre m outward eireumstanees his de.spotism knew 


1 . nil favourable eireumstanees in which Oatherine. found 

herself until the yi'ar 17()2 exerei.sed a baneful intluenee upon her cliaractei" 
wtieren.s the pow(*r and preponderance which .she later aeiiuiri'd had an emio- 
Imn/i; HTeet upon her naturm Until then she had been ne^c<\ssarily ohlimul 
oitrn t,u h:ivi\ to nieaii and trilling nieasun^H to bettor lutr position 

and to revenge hensel on her oppommts; when .she was able to exert full 
power o enjoy the ad vaiitagi's of her po.sition, the re.spiw-t of hi'r confeinpo- 
laiie,., tl»> adoration ol tlu'jier.soris that surrounded her, she. no longer iiei'ded 
to employ tliose means wiiich are geiienilly made u.se of by the weak in their 
■slruggle ag.mn.st, the strong. At t.he time when asliarp watch was keiit over 
her, when she uas not, (rusted by either UliKalM'th or l\‘(.('r, she understood 
hnw to (Irrciuhle, to play th(' hypocriti', to feign humility and modesty, whilst 
in lier •:i,ul .Uic was hlled with arrogani'e and eontemj.t for maiikiml Now 
tha ;:|IC had .surrounded hensell entirely with persons devoted to her siii' 
'■'Mild act opcnlv and nobly. The grand duclie.ss in her isolation had been 
i-"marl.a!ilc Im- Iter la.ldness, her mist,rust of mankind, her .suspiciousne.ss- ilie 


empiv.',, on the cnnlmry gavt‘ full scope to the development of feelings of 
Pcic'vul,l•.mdc•l•cIl!•|on, indulgence, and .sincere at ten Mon to (he interests 
„l |hc p.-r that curnnmdcd licr. It wa.s not without reason (hat Peter 
.and I'.iuaiudii had mist rusted (‘aUierine and been .su.s|»ieioim of her eharaetei- 
If was imt withmii re.a.'on, either, that in after times many people hiy-lilv 
e.steeiiicd (■;iihenne’;; l.indh<‘;trledne.s,s. * ^ 


1 he hi .ti.ry ol the court under Peter 1, under the emiire,ss Anna, and 
under Kh.mbeth i.s lull of ex;im[)ie,s of tyranny, cruelty, and arhitrarim'.ss; all 
{;iihenne .s eonfeiuporarie.s were a.stoni.slied at the mi'ldne.ss of lier hehuvioiir 
(o thi.M- around Imr and rejoiced at the .ah.seiice <)f .stiff forinaliUes and hard 
mea.au.-; in h.-r irifereniu>'e with Iter suhordinate.s. In .spite of her qu'ick 
t'-mper and impnl-iv.-ne.s.s, (’.atherine had complete eontrol over herself, and 
Ill le-r infi-ieoiir with her tellow creature:', j he Was governed by principles 
ol liiun.iuit v. ■■ I lil.i- to praise and reward loudly, to blame ijuietly,'’ .she 
once ju'dly remarke.i in con versa tion with St'-gur; siie .sought to avoid oecn- 
mii ot otP-ndnu.; .■inyoiie, and was particularly careful in her intercourse 
v.ith .-rv.-inf •' 1 vtll live to make my.'-clf not IVa'red," .she once .said, observing 
that th.- love h.-afer, who had dc-servcl rcjiroof for some negk-et, avoided’ 
m.-etme S..T. I at.'ll when Catherine had given an order she would make 
excuf. tor the tronblc and labour it oce.a.-tioiied. Krapovitski gives iii.staneeH 
ot 'lich ohi-iiu.!c on her part: more than once the emprc,s.s, when iiniiatii'iit 
or iriitafed, liaying exprc.ssed herself soiiunvhat .sharply, afterwards acknowl¬ 
edg'd her h:i.‘i(iin* !uni endeavoured (o re|iair her fault. 
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It IS said that Catherine, who awoke early and usually rose at six in tlu' 
morning, so valued the tranquillity of her servants that without naiuiring 
assistance she dressed herself, lit the fire, and without disturbing anyone sa t 
down to her books and papers. Various anecdotes are to be round in tlie 
narratives of contemporaries testifying to her indulgence to her wa-vants an<i 
her want of sufficient severity in her intercourse with them. Wlaai slu^ wa.s 
m a passion she turned up her sleeves, walked about the room, drank a gla.s-.s 
of water, and deferred judgment. Her capacity for removing any lutsundor- 
standmg that might have arisen between herself and others wa.s parthailarlv 
remarkable. In her letters to various great lords we nuKit with fr(‘<iu('n‘t 
exhortations not to give way to despair but to take couragi;, to h(‘liev(' in 
their own capacities, and to hope for success. In monuaits of danger .she 

knew how to raise the spirits of those around her, insi>iring them with lirmne.ss 
and courage. 

The distinguishing features of Catherine’s character were gjiifd.v humour 

amusements. She once rcuiarluHl: *• As f,'. 
character of Frederick the Great, it must la^ olwcu-wd th.al it 
superiority: was there ever a great man who w.as not di.s- 
sSoffit?»^qhAr‘f who did not possess in himself an inexh.au.stible 
i fh. f the greatest pleasure m going to mas(■Iucrad(^s and, whilr 

fekted incognito, talking to various people; .she lu'mtdf 

W*masquerade in mahi attiiv .and 
had made a.declaration of love to a young girl who never susrHHd(»(l tint it 
was the empress talking to her. It mustSmt be rcganhara^ , ,natter ,! 
chance or an act of complaisance that such a multitude of an(>cdotn.s'te.sf ifv- 
mg to the magnanimity of Catherine have been preserved: many eeafonino* 

S o'f V 

instances of arbitrariness snrl inf,.- treatment. Jteic'rring f,o some 

remarks that the empress held 1 * ^® ih'ince SelK'rbalov 

set a pernicious example to the great noblemen h(‘r.self 

her in this respect. ^ noblemen and dignitarias who imitated 


big^*° m^Sr ffiSdfhSt wL^nS^^^ accused her of liypocri.sy and 

fakii w+ t,„a _ 1 .._ was not easy for her to fvdopt the orthodox 

a iiK'an.s of 


faith, but that when she had adont^r-t n ^ the 

strengthening herposi^ fa " 

church, and consci^tiously fulffllfne her the rulers of th(‘ 

produce a certain impression on he?fnh1 L+^^ a.®<^> i<Jcavour('d i<> 
to the principles of toleration nreaeloi^’ Vi® nmiaiiu'd 

^en Voltaire reproached her savinc thn^ ciilighlemmml. 

the priest’s hand, she justified heraelfWoniS® humiliated herself by ki.ssing 
obmaace which would little by liWe beSm^teoIefe^-nSt 


Is no doubt 
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tn ®P™? feeling. In her letters 

^S^inst Luther and the Lutherans are to be met with more 
despised Lutherans for their intolerance and several times 
orthodox faith as the best in the world; she compared it to an oak 
tree with deep roots. 

by side with such remarks we meet with bold sallies both from the 
of the empress agamst excessive piety and fanaticism; 
TW, ^ ^ remarks referring to Maria Theresa and the queen of 

rortugal. In certam ]eux d’esprit which she allowed herself in connection 

religion in her letters to Grimm, the same 
rationalism k to be observed as that which distinguished the votaries of French 
1 ® *^®- Cafberine praised the works of Nicholas Sebaldus 

wothanker, ^^lalty, because hypocrisy was condemned in them. Deep reli¬ 
gious and philosophical questions she did not like; her chief characteristic 
ZT. Her point of view was optimistic and her principal 

mie of earthly wisdom, gaiety. She did not like to meditate on sad events, 

“P?“ subjects; and this partly explains 

her esW for Volteire, whom she called the “ god of gaiety.” Th^ playful¬ 
ness and vivacity, this freshness and gaiety she prese^ed to the end of hi 















CHAPTER IX 

RUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC EPOCH 

[1796-1815 A.D.] 

called Antonines ever was 

S the theatre of tfe S ^ filled an important place 

t: j r world, than the emneror AlexanflAr T «+ 

destfnf existence Well and nobly hTfulfilled h“ 

most terrible arrav whiVh orr.v!’?+^ j ^ hurled back the 

liberties of mankind._ Alison/^ ^ iharshalled against the 

EAULY MEASURES OP THE REIGN OF PAUL I 

sin^kriSsfS’'gS disUkS^the ' 

erine had donT He annexed which G.r 

of political prudence,^and when under ordinary ruh 

tis views reckless of cnn< 3 Pmiar.nctct xr his huinour to folln 

and services to be performec? fnr hi« i^^-used splendid funeral honoui 
ciousandlodless and forced the aud.n 

on the throne, to be pdblSrexpS to 
standing this, he suffered 
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^tates, whilst he designated them as murderers, and reminded the people that 
“S^iother had taken part in the murder of his father. The body of Peter 
ill, which had been deposited in the convent of Alexander Nevski was by 
his ordCTs placed beside that of his wife; and it was notified by an inscription 
united language that, though separated in life, in death they were 

Alexis Orlov and Prince Baratinski, two of the murderous band were 
compelled to come to St. Petersburg to accompany the funeral procession on 
loot, out they were not so treated as to prevent them afterwards from doing 
mrther mischief. Alexis obtained permission to travel in foreign countries 
Baratinski was ordered never again to show himself at court; which under 
existing circumstances, could not to him be otherwise than an agreeable com¬ 
mand. Smgle proofs of tender feeling, of a noble heart, and touching good¬ 
ness, nay even the emperor’s magnanimous conduct towards Kosciuszko and 
his brethren in arms, combined with his sympathy with the fate of Poland 
could not reconcile a court, such as that of Hussia under Catherine II had’ 
become, and a city like that of St. Petersburg, to the change of the court into 
a guard-room, and to the daily varying humours of a man of eccentric and half- 
deranged mind. Even the improvements in the financial affairs of the coun- 
try were regarded as ruinous innovations by those who in times past had 
profited by the confusion. The whole of Russia, and even the imperial fam¬ 
ily, were alarmed and terrified; a complete flood of decrees, often contradictory 
anci mutually abrogatory, followed one another in quick succession; and the 
mad schemes of the emperor, who was, nevertheless, by no means wicked or 
insensible to what was good and true, reminded all observers of the most 
unhappy times of declining Rome.^ 


Imperial Eccentricities 

The guards, that dangerous body of men who had overturned the throne 
of the father, and who had long considered the accession of the son as the 
term of their nailitary existence, were rendered incapable of injuring him by 
a bold and vigorous step, and treated without the least deference from the 
first day. Paul incorporated in the different regiments of guards his battal¬ 
ions that arrived from Gatshina, the officers of which he distributed among 
the various companies, promoting them at the same time tw’^o or three steps; 
so that simple lieutenants or captains in the army found themselves at once 
captains in the guards, a place so important and hitherto so honoured, and 
which gave the rank of colonel, or even of brigadier. Some of the old cap¬ 
tains of the first families in the kingdom found themselves under the command 
of officers of no birth, who but a few years before had left their companies, as 
sergeants or corporals, to enter into the battalions of the grand duke. This 
bold and hasty change, which at any other time would have been fatal to its 
author, had only the effect of inducing a few hundreds of officers, subalterns 
and others, to retire. 

Paul, alarmed and enraged at this general desertion, went to the barracks, 
flattered the soldiers, appeased the officers, and endeavoured to retain them 
by excluding from all enaploy, civil and military, those who should retire in 
future. He afterwards issued an order that every officer or subaltern who 
had resigned, or should give in his resignation, should quit the capital within 
four-and-twenty hours, and return to his own home. It did not enter into 
the head of the person who drew up the ukase that it contained an absurdity; 
for several of the officers were natives of St. Petersburg, and had families resid- 
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of the lords the same advantages as those of the crown, the people of tb 
capital were much pleased with the hopes of this change. At this junctur 
an officer set off for his regiment, which lay at Orenberg. On the road h 
was asked about the new emperor, and what new regulations he was making 
He related what he had seen, and what he had heard; among the rest, men 
tioning the ukase which was soon to appear in favour of the peasants. A 
this news, those of Tver and Novgorod indulged in some tumultuous actions 
which were considered as symptoms of rebellion. Their masters were vio 
lently enraged with them; md the cause that had led them into error wa; 
discovered. Ma,rshal Eepnin was immediately despatched at the head o 
some troops against the insurgents; and the officer who had unwittingly givei 
rise to this false hope, by retailing the news of the city on his road, was sooi 
brought back in confinement. The senate of St. Petersburg judged bin 
deserving of death, and condemned him to be broken, to undergo the pun 
ishment of the knout, and if he survived this, to labour in the mines. The 
emperor confirmed the sentence. This was the first criminal trial that wae 
laid before the public; and assuredly it justified but too well those remains 
of shame which had before kept secret similar outrages. 

• prominent of Paul’s eccentricities was that mania which, from 

nis childhood, he displayed for the military dress and exercise. This passior 
in a prmce no more indicates the general or the hero than a girl’s fondness foi 
dreeing and undressing her doll foretokens that she will be a good mother, 
hredenck the Great,^ the most accomplished soldier of his time, is well known 
to^ have had from his boyhood the most insuperable repugnance to all those 
mmutise of a corporal to which his father would have subjected him; this 
was even the first source of that disagreement which ever subsisted between 
the lather and the son. Frederick, however, became a hero; his father was 
never anything more than a corporal. Peter III pushed his soldato-mania 
to a ridiculous point, fancying he made Frederick his model. He loved 
soiaiep and arms, as a man loves horses and dogs. He knew nothing but 
how to exercise a regiment, and never went abroad but in a captain’s 


Srand duke, and his conduct after his 
resembled his father that, changing names and dates 
SIh In I / be taken for that of the other. Both were edu- 

nriin n + 1 ,^ ^ Ignorance of business, and resided at a distance from court 
Sh as prisoners of state rather than heirs to the crown; 

?5vin(?nn themselves appeared as aliens and strangers, 

SSd mecisX (Elizabeth) 

directed to nmlnno* niother of the son. The endeavours of each were 

ness of theifSffiSf ^eirs and to perpetuate the feeble- 

ness 01 their minds. The young princes were both distinguished bv Derson^il 

Sit S m“t i giSftSS' fcr debauchery, t& 

and reflection eavp to WiT +w • rf' ^^^conquerable aversion to study 

wouldFoaf^SdiptSitilfor parMe, which 

ness of the ridicule they attached to pSS^ ^ ^ wit- 

was much more attended to than that however, 

infancy by persons of merit and hk father. He was surrounded in 

nary kind. It must also be allowed fh^t ^ Pi'omised a capacity of no ordi- 
vices which disgraced Peter- temneranS 

prominent features of his characte—feah^l manners were 

K. cnaracter —teatures the more commendable, as 
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before his mother and himself they were rarely to be found in a Russian auto¬ 
crat. To the same cause, education, and his knowledge of the language and 
character of the nation, it was owing that he differed from his father in other 
valuable qualities. 

The similarity which, in some instances, marked their conduct towards 
their wives, is still more striking; and in their amours, a sin g nl aT coincidence 
of taste is observable. Catherine and Marie were the most beautiful women 
of the court, yet both failed to gain the affections of their husbands. Cath¬ 
erine had an ambitious soul, a cultivated mind, and the most amiable and 
polished manners. In a man, however, whose attachments were confined to 
soldiers, to the pleasures of the bottle, and the fumes of tobacco, she excited 
no other sentiment than disgust and aversion. He was smitten with an 
object less respectable, and less difficult to please. The countess Vorontzov, 
fat, ugly in her person and vulgar in her manners, was more suitable to his 
depraved military taste, and she became his mistress. In like manner, the 
regular beauty of Marie, the unalterable sweetness of her disposition, her 
unwearied complaisance, her docility as a wife, and her tenderness as a 
mother were not sufficient to prevent Paul from attaching himself to Made¬ 
moiselle Nelidov, whose disposition and qualities better accorded with his 
own, and afterwards to a young lady of the name of Lopukhin, who, it is 
believed, rejected his suit. To the honour of Paul it is related that he sub¬ 
mitted to that mortifying repulse with the most chivalric patience and gen¬ 
erosity. Nelidov was ugly and diminutive, but seemed desirous, by her wit 
and address, to compensate for the disadvantages of her person; for a woman 
to be in love with Paul it was necessary she should resemble him. 

On their accession to the throne, neither the father nor the son was a 
favoui'ite with the court or the nation, yet both acquired immediate popu¬ 
larity and favour. The first steps of Paul appeared to be directed, but 
improved, by those of Peter. The liberation of Kosciuszko and other pris¬ 
oners brought to public recollection the recall of Biron, Munich, and Lestocq, 
with this difference — that Peter III did not disgrace these acts of clemency 
and justice by ridiculous violences, or by odious and groundless persecutions. 
Both issued ukases extremely favourable to the nobility, but from motives 
essentially different, and little to the honour of the son. The father granted 
to the Russian gentry those natural rights which every man ought to enjoy; 
while the son attempted the folly of creating a heraldic nobility in Russia, 
where that Gothic institution had never been known. In the conduct which 
he observed towards the clergy, Paul, however, showed himself a superior 
politician. Instead of insulting the priests, and obliging them to shave their 
beards, he bestowed the orders of the empire on the bishops, to put them on a 
footing with the nobility, and flattered the populace and the priesthood by 
founding churches, in obedience to pretended inspiration. 

In his military operations, however, his policy appears to have abandoned 
him, because here he gave the reins to his ruling passion. The quick and 
total change of discipline he introduced in his armies created him nearly as 
many enemies as there were officers and soldiers. In the distrust and sus¬ 
picions which incessantly haunted him, his inferiority to his father is also 
evident. One of the first acts of Peter III was to abolish the political inqui¬ 
sition established by Elizabeth; whereas Paul prosecuted no scheme with 
greater alacrity than that of establishing a system of spies, and devising 
means for the encouragement of informers. The blind confidence of the 
father was his ruin, but it flowed from a humanity of disposition always 
worthy of respect. The distrust of the son did not save him; it was the 
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from destruction only by the extraordinary ability of its commander, who 
led it safely towards Genoa by a mountain path, which was rendered prac¬ 
ticable for artillery, in four days. With the exception of a few fortresses, 
nothing now remained to the French of all Napoleon’s conquests in northern 
Italy; they had been lost in less time than it had taken to make them. 

Exulting in the brilliant success of his arms, Paul bestowed another sur¬ 
name, Italienski, or the Italian, on his victorious general, and ordered by an 
express ukase that Suvarov should be universally regarded as the greatest 
commander that had ever appeared. Meanwhile the results of his skill and 
vigour were neutralised by the selfish policy of the Austrian court, which had 
become by the Treaty of Campo Formio, and the acquisition of Venice, in 
some degree an actual accomplice with the aggressors against whom it was 
in arms. Suvarov was compelled to submit to the dictation of the emperor 
Francis I, and deeply disgusted he declared that he was no longer of any use 
in Italy, and that he desired nothing so ardently as to be recalled. 

The disasters of the French in upper Italy were fatal to their ascendancy 
in the south, and Macdonald received orders to abandon the Parthenopean 
Eepublic, and unite his forces with those of Moreau. His retreat was exposed 
to great dangers by the universal insurrection of the peasants; but he accom¬ 
plished it with great rapidity and skill The two French commanders then 
concerted measures to dislodge the allies from their conquests — a project 
which seemed not unlikely to be fufilled, so obstinately had the Aulic council 
adhered to the old system of dispersing the troops all over the territory which 
they occupied. Though the allies had above a hundred thousand men in the 
field, they could hardly assemble thirty thousand at any one point; and 
Macdonald might easily have destroyed them in detail could he have fallen 
upon thein at once;^ but the time he spent in reorganising his army in Tus¬ 
cany, and in concerting measures with Moreau, was well employed by Suvarov 
in promptly concentrating his forces. Macdonald advanced against him with 
an army of thirty-seven thousand men, taking Modena on his way, and 
driving Hohenzollern out of it after a bloody engagement. The two armies 
n^et on the Trebbia, where a first and indecisive action took place on the 
17th of June; it was renewed on each of the two following days, and victory 
finally renmined with the Russians. In this terrible battle of three days, the 
rnost obstinately contested and bloody that had occurred since the begin¬ 
ning of the war, the loss on both sides was excessive; that of the French was 
above twelve thousand in kiUed and wounded, and that of the allies not 
much less. But nearly equal losses told with very unequal severity on the 
respective combatants; those of the allies would speedily be retrieved by 
large remfmcements, but the republicans had expended their last resources, 
were cut ofi from Moreau, and had no second army to fall back upon. Mac- 

the positions he had occupied before 
the advance to the Trebb^^ ^™^^^semumber of prisoners. 

The fall of the citadel of Turm on the 20th of June was of great importance 
to the allies, for besides disengaging them besieging force it put into their 
hands one of the strongest fortosses in Piedmont, and an immense quantity 
^™^™tion. This event, and Suvarov’s victory on tlie Treb^ 
operations of Moreau, and compelled him to fall 
back to his former defensive position on the Apennines. Ae:ain contrarv to 
Suvarov s wishes, the allied forces were divided for the purpose of reducing: 

Sd' Tus^y After the*fall of those two 
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ami (la. Italian i.aii.i.aiai, was aml,.,| •.'> ‘'“r l'>nm.r (.oaitions, 

’'(‘"/''Ti rcinforeenient, have nlremly •uuiil,'/’ 

Massena had hr not muainod for thror ointoiie iv r j ^ auiuiii'- 

in rnnmHr inactivity; at th.> v(Ty rnoineat of Huvarov’s TpitS 
fiiluwcil llu' irnnortant ttassca of tlic Hf i ‘•Vi''«n, Jic 

IloUaiui I luH un(>xp<'<^t,(Hl turn in nITairaprot^oodod from Vicnin Thi'v cn^ 
nc.s(> cahnmt. Nvas j(.aOus of Husaia. Suvamv plavcKi tirnni tH W f .T 
ounul Sardinia, at (ho (rxprnso of fhr Imntir aI* TPPxa . ’ f P Jtaly lav- 

A.,atria,,a ,,1 tl,.. Ia,,r,.|a',,,, |,. a ami ,l..imv.., tl.e 

Korsakov, wliom Havana liad been bribed with Russian mdd to funnel, 

with twi'I'fv^T"' ‘'""r""* was .support,.,! soh.lv bv K>ay mu! lloho 

fh,. ar^ w. ' .•idvanla/m o'f tlie (leparture of 

tho ai(hdnlvo aiui the ncupamval oi Snvarov crossfRl Ihr 1 irmrvMf ri 

amla ,,, K,,r»,,,.,v . . ...tly aAriZi I'th.lrfrrtl'Vi^ 

fn t "tii ortti^t-fl"' ‘;"Wi.£^<'n,ent that lasted two dlays,' 

,' *'**' /’* bept<.ml,er, the Itu.ssian f.y.nenil was comoeli,., 

to ahanddai hia artillery and to torei^ hia wav throvedi llie out^nwr 'Pnn o 

anmi men w,-,-.. all that ,.s,.ap,.d. Ho,., w'lm h.ml’ailwm;;;,:,!^ Pu. (Iris;; s 

to . c n\y/, t,i buvarov .s rencontre, was, at the .same tim,., di.l'eatcd and kilhs'l 

vvas'l h.i kvVi*>»* '"•ro.ss tlu' St. (iotthar, 
was t.lo, k, d by the Inke ot laic,‘me, on whi,.h (.iu-re were no boats had th(> 

tenuady o atmmi.t tli,' i.as.saim. In Airolo, he w-as ob.stinat,.Iv oi,po,se,! by 
th I tench muirr i.i'courh,. and, ;dtliou?.;h Shveikovski contrived t„ turn thil 
.-tioiiL, po.-.i ion hy .s,..ahn/: th,* ji.athle.ss rocks. minil,er.s of the men were owin'.- 
to Snvarov s imi.aften,-,., .vm-ritice,! before it. i(.,(nun^ 

On the 2lth ,,1 Soj-temher, he at length elirnh,.,! the St. (Jotthard 
•* -i a hUidy .mipua-ment, nj whi,-h the Kn.nel. were worst,.,!, took place on' 

Ih nh(nalpf.rt\ Id*rourlH* hlrw nn i!je DeviTs llrhke (»ut le*ivinv thf> 

hrou^rtV’^T”’ <lti*,.u>?h that rocky gorfie,'an,h dashing 

liion d, th," io.anune Heuss. .s.-.aled the oppo.si|e rock.s and ,1 rove the IWh 

tom th,ar l-otyo., h,.lun,l th,. I),.vi!'s Hrhlge. Allorfon tlte kdee was reached 
,ate \ l.y the iviiMsiati f..:en,.ral. win, wa.s comp,.lied, owing to the W'ant of 
»o.i,s ,, seek ins wav thnnigh fh,- vtdley.s of Seliiichen and Mnoltti, ;icro.s,s 

"i"-’ ’'“r''’-*. f'» St.hwyK. The hf.!ivy mins reiulered the 

a crt.-iking still in,in- arduoii.s; the Rii.ssian.s, owing to the badne.s.s of the 

tli<’ provision.s were also exhau.sted. In this 
wi,.t,.t„.(l .sftd,. they rea<;hed .Muotta on tlie 2t)th of September a.nd learned 
the drseouraging new.s ot Kiinsakov's d,.feat. Mimsena had already .set off in 
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at this conduct; Viomesnil, however, entered the English s('rvic(‘, and was 
provided for by the English government in Portugal. ^ , , , 

Lord Whitworth was next obliged to leave Russia, as Count ('onoiizl liad 
previously been. Paul recalled his ambassadors Iroiu the c.ourts ol \ it'iuia 
and London, and forthwith sent Count Kalitchev to Paris to <.‘nt(U- into Iriondly 
negotiations with Bonaparte. In the meantime, the Englisli had nH^ourse to 
some new subterfuges, and promised, that in case Malta capitulated, they 
would consent to allow the island to be adminishu'cd, till tlui (amclusion ol a 
peace, by commissioners appointed by Russia, England, and Na{)lcs. Paul hail 
already named Bailli de la Ferrette for this purpose; but the English refusi-d 
to acknowledge his nominee, and even to receive the Neapolitans iiiMalta. 
Before this took place, however, the emperor had come to issue; with England 
on a totally different question. 

The idea of a xmion among the neutral powers, in opposition to tlie right, 
alleged by England, when at war with any power whatso('V('r, to subject the 
ships of all neutral powers to search, had be(;n relinquislu'd by the (‘itipress 
Catherine in 1781, to please the English ambassador at her court; Paul nnw 
resumed the idea. -Bonaparte intimatt;d his concurnaure, and Paul folluwed 
up the matter with great energy and zeal, as in this way he had an oppurl uniiy 
of exhibiting himself in the character of an imp(;rial ])rot.ect,or of the* weak, a 
defender of justice and right, and as the head of a gencnal allianci; of the Eu¬ 
ropean powers. Prussia also now appear(;d to do homage to him, for the weak 
king was made to believe, that by a close alliance betwcHin Russia and I'’r;mce, 
he might be helped to an extension of ha-ritory and an increase of subjects, 
without danger or cost to himself, or without war, which h(; abhorred beyond 
everything else. The first foundation, therefore, for an alliance between 'l!ns- 
sia and France, was laid in Berlin, where Beurnonville, tlu; I''r(;neh ambassador, 
was commissioned to enter into negotiations with the Russian minister Von 
Kriidener. Beurnonville promised, in Bonaparte’s name, that, the liussiau 
mediation in favour of Naples and Sardinia would b(; accepted, and that, in 
the question of compensations for the German princes partic.ular rt'gard would 
be had to the cases of Baden and Wurtemborg. 


THE ARMED NEUTRALITY (1800 A.D.) 

As to t^ armed neutrality by sea against England, Prussia <;ould e.nsily 
consent to join this alhance, because she had in fact no navy; but. it. was much 
more difficult for Sweden and Denmark, whose merchant ships were always 
accompanied by frigates. In case, therefore, the neutral powers came to an 
understanding that no merchant vessels which wen; accompanied by a ship of 
war should be compelled to submit to a search, this might at any tins; involvt* 
them in hostilities with England. In addition to Denmark, Bweden, and 
Prussia, which, under Paul’s protectorate, were to conchulc an alliaiuT fur 
the protection of trading vessels belonging to neutral powers against, t,he arro¬ 
gant claims of England, Bonaparte endeavoured to prevail upon th(‘ NoiHi 
Americas to join the alliance. They were the only parti(;s who, by a spccilic. 
treaty in 1794, had acknowledged as a positive right what tlu; dthers only 
submitted to as an unfounded pretension on the part of England ()n tha't. 
occasion the Americans had broken with the French Republic on tla; subicct 
of his treaty, and Barras and Talleyrand had been shameless (mough to pro¬ 
pose that the Americans should pay a gratuity, in order to (dTect, a 
renewal of their old friendship with France, which proposal, howev(;r f.he 
Americans treated with contempt. » ■ , 
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On the 30th of September 1800 thf^iT i, 
ment at Bonaparte’s country seat of Morfont^n^v°l® an agrpp- 

the resistance which aU the neutral powS?^;w"speciaCfo 
emperor of Russia were desirous of mTkSl toThtL^.^ Protectorate of'the 
England The Amencans first of aU declSfed that °ns and claims of 

a neutral cargo, except in cases where the c,^,^ neutral flags should make 
contraband of war. "^It was Swds 

considered goods contraband of war Bv tb^f^ ’^'ere to be 

that neutral ships must submit to be detailed ’bS S Ik* ^®t®rmined 
detaining a merchantman mth a view to iS qhlfJ ^ so 

distance of a cannon-shot, and only be allowed f remam at least at the 
to examine the ship’s papers and cirgo; thlt three men 

chantman should be under convoy of a shir» c\f nr ^ ca^s m which a mer- 
exist, bece,«.the presence of thi SnTOy ?hIrS”° "Shff *arch should 
guarantee against contraband. Inasmuch S -Priio ^ ^ sufficient 

open issue concerning this last noint thp A -m . Si^^d and Denmark were at 
ably involved in thf dispute 

Morfontaine: they were, Lwever fi too ^ ^ ^/,^tified the treaty of 
and they did not therefore ratify the^S-eaf^iP^+? this difficulty; 

had been dissolved. ^ tdl the Russian eonfederatihn 

of sem?h°SiT79?aS799,^wheJ^fom "S^t 

were captured and brought into EngliL ports * Danish, 

given up, but without any satisfaction fo? thf FtS^ v,’ ™ afterwards 

right of search. The dispute became SostfSheS^^ msisted upon the 
frigate Ereya, which, together with the meZh«^+f * the Danish 

f47hSl3i“ 


bardmentlt DeSia^rcSd IS a^onceSSM. “ 

at sea. Had this acknowledgment been ma England s right of search 

plan would have been taffid Site verTo AS“hiKL“^^ fSP*'”’! 

tatSSSd'iKjSfupS f^SuestioSof ?Sw 

nn difficulty be postponed or removed. Denmark bound herself 

^®^^hantmen under convoy — whereupon the Frem 
vessels by whnffi she was accompanied, were set at liberty. On this 
rtcasion the emperor Paul offered himself as arbitrator; and when Lord 
Whitworth rejected his interference or arbitration, he immediately laid an 
embargo on all the English ships in Russian ports. an 

foo 1 entered into at Copenhagen, however, no sooner 

reached St. Petersburg, than this first embargo was removed, and the dispute 
of7^+^ ^ diplomatic manner. At last the emperor Paul put an 

end to this paper war, when Vaubois, who had defended Malta since July, 
17J8, against the English, Russians, Neapolitans, and sometimes also the 
iortuguese, at length capitulated, on the 5th of September, 1800. The 
island was taken military possession of by the English without any reference 
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whatever to the order, to Naples, to the promise which they had made to the 
emperor, or to Bailli de la Ferrette, whom Paul had named as the repre¬ 
sentative of the order. As soon as this news reached St. Petersburg, PauFs rage 
and indignation knew no bounds. On the 7th of November, he not only laid 
an embargo upon three hundred English ships then in his ports, but sent the 
whole of their crews into the interior of Russia, and allowed them only a few 
kopecks a day for their support. 

Lord Carysfort, the English ambassador in Berlin, was unable for six 
w^eeks to obtain any answer from the Prussian government with respect to its 
connection with the northern confederation, although he insisted strongly upon 
it; and yet Stedingk, the Swedish minister, and Rosenkranz, the Danish min¬ 
ister, had signed the agreement for an armed neutrality in the form of that of 
1780 as early as the 17th of December, 1800, in St. Petersburg, and the Prussian 
minister. Von Luft, in the name of his king, had signified his acceptance of 
the alliance on the 18th. Wlaen Lord Carysfort at length obtained an answer 
on the 12th of February to his demands, so long and repeatedly urged in vain, 
Haugwitz had drawn it up equivocally both in form and contents. The 
emperor of Russia was so indignant at the ambiguity that he not only ex¬ 
pressed his feelings on the subject warmly, but also took some hostile measures 
against Prussia. 

On the other hand, the emperor invited Gustavus IV to St. Petersburg, where 
he was received with the greatest splendour. He arrived at St. Petersburg at 
Christmas, 1800, and immediately, as if to insult the English, a grand meeting 
of the order of Malta was held; the king himself was loaded with marks of 
honour of every possible description, and at the end of December he signed a 
new agreement, by which the objects of that of the 16th of the same month 
were greatly enlarged. In the former alliance defensive operations alone were 
contemplated; but now offensive measures were also agreed upon, with the 
reservation, indeed, if they should become necessary. Paul took measures 
to i^efit his fleet, and an army was eoi^ped which was to be placed under the 
commands of Soltikoy, Pahlen, ana Rutusov; the Danish fleet was in good 
condition; the Russian minister in Paris appeared to regard the circum¬ 
stances as very favourable for gaining Hanover to his master without danger 
or risk; and Pitt himself considered the state of affairs so unfavourable, that 
he seriously contemplated the propriety of retiring and making way for a new 
ministry, in order to render a peace possible. This close confederacy against 
England was, however, dissolved at the very moment in which the first consul 
appeared to be disposed to favour Naples and Sardinia, in order to gratify 
the wishes of the emperor of Russia. 

ASSASSINATION OF PAUL (1801 A.D.) 

The catastrophe in St. Petersburg is easily explained by the continually 
changing humours of the emperor, by his mental derangement, which had been 
constantly on the increase for several months previous to his murder, by the 
acts of violence and injustice which he suffered himself to commit, and by the 
dreadful apprehension which prevailed among all classes of society, from the 
empress and the grand duke down to the very lowest citizen. The emperor’s 
sober and rational intervals became progressively rarer, so that no man was 
sure for an instant either of his place or his life; thousands of persons com¬ 
pletely innocent were sent to Siberia, and yet goodness and mildness alter¬ 
nated with cruel severity. The emperor one while exhibited the most striking 
magnanimity, at another the meanest vindictiveness. 
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The beautiful and virtuous eranressc! Tiad 
band’s preference for the plain NelFdov who S W T her hus- 

and respect; but she was obliged also to submit+ri lv^ ^o^our 

who continuaUy provoked strife. She enured tfe Lopukhin, 

on good terms with the emperor, slept Pf lived 

yet neither she nor her sons, Alexander and imder his chambers, and 

the suspicions of his morbid mind Tt wac escape 

confidence of the court, that the emperm- hS sSl?persons in the 
to Kalamagan, in the government o?Sr?tJ.f a J"® ®“press 

andConstantiiietothedtade^S PetlSb^^^ SchliisselLrg, 

what truth there may have been in these ^enL? ^ worth while to inquire 
had arrived to have recourse to the oidy Seans Shf ^1? 
despotic kingdoms for effecting a complete chaneeTSif employed in 

ment. This means is the mu^er of the desnot “^®^eures of govern- 

was usually effected in the Roman Empire bv die iVoto^-^^ such circumstances 
■ by the Janizaries, or by a clamorous and infuriated mX1F®^t“p 
number of confederated nobles- and in all tboso^^ 
of necessa .7 append*^ to tS'eSLg SStto* 

emperortcon- 

of thoempemrt dreadful 

too, observed, when he had reached the highest ninnaolf +>,T+u ' x 
suspected. The count was an Esthonian bfbFX 
and faithless disposition, and the instrument of aU the crueFtiFs £id severSs 
Xfi iw <^ised by the emperor. He was also coXFnderXFhkf 

of all the troops in the capita , and since the 10th of March haXeSme a meSl 
ber of the ministry for foreign affairs. Up to this period he ha “been sX 
cessful m discovering and frustrating all the real or pretended atteStfat 
dethroning the emperor, but he now formed a conspiracy against hiS Kau2 
he knew that Paul had called to his aid two formidable Listants, to ^ise tSm 
pinst himself in case of necessity. The emperor had previousiv sent awS 
from St Petersburg and now recalled Lindner and AraktcMev, tw'o of his most 
dreacfful instrumpts of violence, the latter of whom played a fearful part in 
Russia even durmg the reign of the mild and clement emperor Alexander 
Pahlen had previously taken his measures in such a manner that a number 
of those to whom the murder of an emperor was no novelty were at that time 
aillected in St Petersburg, and only waited for a hint, either with or without 
Pahlen, to fall upon the emperor, who had personally given them mortal 
offence. 


Valerian, Nicholas, and Plato Zubov had first been publicly affronted by 
the emperor like the Orlovs, and afterwards dismissed; they remained under 
compulsory absence in Germany till they found a medium for securing the 
favour of the only person who had any influence over the emperor. This 
medium was the French actress, Chevalier, who ruled the Turk Kutaisov 
(formerly a valet de chambre, but now adorned with all possible titles, honours, 
and orders, with the broad ribbon and stars of Europe), and through him ruled 
the emperor. Chevalier obtained permission for the Zubovs to return to the 
court, and Plato held Kutaisov bound by his expressed intention of marrying 
the Turk’s daughter. Plato had been previously commander-in-chief of the 
army, and could, in case of need, reckon upon it with the greater certainty, 
as it had been made discontented by the gross and ridiculous treatment of 
the generals of the whole army, and even of such a man as Suvarov. 

Participators in a plan for setting aside the emperor were easily found 
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whatever to the order, to Naples, to the promise which they had made to the 
emperor, or to Bailli de la Ferrette, whom Paul had named as the repre¬ 
sentative of the order. As soon as this news reached St. Petersburg, Paul’s rage 
and indignation knew no bounds. On the 7th of November, he not only laid 
an embargo upon three hundred English ships then in his ports, but sent the 
whole of their crews into the interior of Russia, and allowed them only a few 
kopecks a day for their support. 

Lord Carysfort, the English ambassador in Berlin, was unable for six 
weeks to obtain any answer from the Prussian government with respect to its 
connection with the northern confederation, although he insisted strongly upon 
it; and yet Stedingk, the Swedish minister, and Rosenkranz, the Danish min¬ 
ister, had signed the agreement for an armed neutrality in the form of that of 
1780 as early as the 17th of December, 1800, in St. Petersburg, and the Prussian 
minister. Von Luft, in the name of his king, had signified his acceptance of 
the alliance on the 18th. When Lord Carysfort at length obtained an answer 
on the 12th of February to his demands, so long and repeatedly urged in vain, 
Haugvfitz had drawn it up equivocally both in form and contents. The 
emperor of Russia was so indignant at the ambiguity that he not only ex¬ 
pressed his feelings on the subject warmly, but also took some hostile measures 
against Prussia. 

On the other hand, the emperor invited GustavusIV to St. Petersburg, where 
he was received with the greatest splendour. He arrived at St. Petersburg at 
Christmas, 1800, and immediately, as if to insult the English, a grand meeting 
of the order of Malta was held; the king himself was loaded with marks of 
honour of every possible description, and at the end of December he signed a 
new agreement, by which the objects of that of the 16th of the same month 
were greatly enlarged. In the former alliance defensive operations alone were 
contemplated; but now offensive measures were also agreed upon, with the 
reservation, indeed, if they should become necessary. Paul took measures 
to refit his fleet, and an army was eo^i^ped which was to be placed under the 
commands of Soltikov, Pahlen, ana Kutusov; the Danish fleet was in good 
condition; the Russian minister in Paris appeared to regard the circum¬ 
stances as very favourable for gaining Hanover to his master without danger 
or risk; and Pitt himseff considered the state of affairs so unfavourable, that 
he seriously contemplated the propriety of retiring and making way for a new 
ministry, in order to render a peace possible. This close confederacy against 
England was, however, dissolved at the very moment in which the first consul 
appeared to be disposed to favour Naples and Sardinia, in order to gratify 
the wishes of the emperor of Russia. 

ASSASSINATION OF PAUL (1801 A.D.) 

The catastrophe in St. Petersburg is easily explained by the continually 
changing humours of the emperor, by his mental derangement, which had been 
constantly on the increase for several months previous to his murder, by the 
acts of violence and injustice which he suffered himself to commit, and by the 
dreadful apprehension which prevailed among all classes of society, from the 
empress and the grand duke down to the very lowest citizen. The emperor’s 
sober and rational intervals became progressively rarer, so that no man was 
sme for an instant either of his place or his life; thousands of persons com- 
pletely innocent were^ sent to Siberia, and yet goodness and mildness alter¬ 
nated with cruel severity. ffhe emperor one while exhibited the most striking 
magnanimity, at another the meanest vindictiveness. 
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band’s preference fOT th^S Sdov who SSt 
and respect; but she was obliged also to submit to 
who contmuaUy provoked strife. She endure?thp,?^v^®^^ 1-° 
on good ternas with the emperor slent iTnTnprli‘a+!i ® thmgs patiently, lived 
yet neither she nor her soZ IKudlZd PnSj <^hanibem, and 

the suspicions of his morbid mind It waci escape 
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despotic kingdoms for effecting a complete chaneeTn t^)t ^ employed in 
ment. This means is the murder ofthedeSnoWV of govern- 

was usually effected in the Roman Emnire hv^l-iA p such circumstances 
by the Jafarto or by a 

number of confederated nobles- and in all 0 ™by a 
of necessary appendage to the'existing corSitutiof a sort 
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of the emperor's dreadw Polfi'^rirdSeSZd ™iSy° Sfred ' ’‘ih 
too, observed, when he had reached the highest ninnadp t?, J+ k ‘ * u ’ 
suspected. The count was an EsthoniaSrbS a ma^nf a 5T ? 
arid faithless disposition, and the instrument of aU the cruelti^ £id sewritS 
which had been_ exercised by the emperor. He was also conSiSderSi chief 
of all the troops in the capita , and since the 10th of March had become fr^eS 
ber of the ministry for foreign affairs. Up to this period he haTbeen s^ 
cessful m discovering and frustrating all the real or pretended atStfat 
dethroning the emperor, but he now formed a conspiracy against him Eu2 
he knew that Paul had called to his aid two formidable Assistants, to use them 
against himself in case of necessity. The emperor had previousiv sent awA? 
fi om St. Petersburg and now recalled Lindner and Araktcheiev, two of his most 
dreacfful instruments of violence, the latter of whom played a fearful part in 
Russia even during the reign of the mild and clement emperor Alexander 
1 ahlen had previously taken his measures in such a manner that a number 
of those to whom the murder of an emperor was no novelty were at that time 
collected in St. Petersburg, and only waited for a hint, either with or without 
i ahlen, to fall upon the emperor, who had personally given them mortal 
offence. 

Valerian, Nicholas, and Plato Zubov had first been publicly affronted by 
the emperor like the Orlovs, and afterwards dismissed; they remained under 
compulsory absence in Germany till they found a medium for securing the 
favour of the only person who had any influence over the emperor. This 
medium was the French actress, Chevalier, who rifled the Turk Kutaisov 
(formerly a valet de chambre, but now adorned with all possible titles, honours, 
and orders, with the bmad ribbon and stars of Europe), and through him ruled 
the emperor. Chevalier obtained permission for the Zubovs to return to the 
court, and Plato held Kutaisov bound by his expressed intention of marr 3 dng 
the Turk’s daughter. Plato had been previously commander-in-chief of the 
army, and could, in case of need, reckon upon it with the greater certainty, 
as it had been made discontented by the gross and ridiculous treatment of 
the generals of the whole army, and even of such a man as Suvarov. 

Participators in a plan for setting aside the emperor were easily found 
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whatever to the order, to Naples, to the promise which they had made to the 
emperor, or to Bailli de la Ferrette, whom Paul had named as the repre¬ 
sentative of the order. As soon as this news reached St. Petersburg, Pauhs rage 
and indignation knew no bounds. On the 7th of November, he not only laid 
an embargo upon three hundred English ships then in his ports, but sent the 
whole of their crews into the interior of Russia, and allowed them only a few 
kopecks a day for their support. 

Lord Carysfort, the English ambassador in Berlin, was unable for six 
weeks to obtain any answer from the Prussian government with respect to its 
connection with the northern confederation, although he insisted strongly upon 
it; and yet Stedingk, the Swedish minister, and Rosenkranz, the Danish min¬ 
ister, had signed the agreement for an armed neutrality in the form of that of 
1780 as early as the 17th of December, 1800, in St. Petersburg, and the Prussian 
minister, Von Luft, in the name of his king, had signified his acceptance of 
the alliance on the 18th. When Lord Carysfort at length obtained an answer 
on the 12th of February to his demands, so long and repeatedly urged in vain, 
HaugT\fitz had drawn it up equivocally both in form and contents. The 
emperor of Russia was so indignant at the ambiguity that he not only ex¬ 
pressed his feelings on the subject warmly, but also took some hostile measures 
against Prussia. 

On the other hand, the emperor invited Gustavus IV to St. Petersburg, where 
he was received with the greatest splendour. He arrived at St. Petersburg at 
Christmas, 1800, and immediately, as if to insult the English, a grand meeting 
of the order of Malta was held; the king himself was loaded with marks of 
honour of every possible description, and at the end of December he signed a 
new agreement, by which the objects of that of the 16th of the same month 
were greatly enlarged. In the former alliance defensive operations alone were 
contemplated; but now offensive measures were also agreed upon, with the 
reservation, indeed, if they should become necessary. Paul took measures 
to refit his fleet, and an army was eqi^ped which was to be placed under the 
commands of Soltikov, Pahlen, and ETutusov; the Danish fleet was in good 
condition; the Russian minister m Paris appeared to regard the circum¬ 
stances as very favourable for gaining Hanover to his master without danger 
or risk; and Pitt himseff considered the state of affairs so unfavourable, that 
he seriously contemplated the propriety of retiring and making way for a new 
ministry, in order to render a peace possible. This close confederacy against 
England was, however, dissolved at the very moment in which the first consul 
appeared to be disposed to favour Naples and Sardinia, in order to gratify 
the wishes of the emperor of Russia. 

ASSASSINATION OF PAUL (1801 A.D.) 

The catastrophe in St. Petersburg is easily explained by the continually 
changing humours of the emperor, by his mental derangement, which had been 
constantly on the increase for several months previous to his murder, by the 
acts of violence and injustice which he suffered himself to commit, and by the 
dreadful apprehension which prevailed among all classes of society, from the 
empress and the grand duke down to the very lowest citizen. The emperor's 
sober and rational intervals became progressively rarer, so that no man was 
sure for an instant either of his place or his life; thousands of persons com¬ 
pletely innocent were^ sent to Siberia, and yet goodness and mildness alter- 
nated with crael severity. The emperor one while ejiibited the most striking 
magnanimity, at another the meanest vindictiveness. 
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band’s preference to*theplata Sd^ ri S'trMl “ih**'* 

and respect; but she was oblieed also to <!iiKm;+honour 

who continually Provoked S *^ShreM“lf 

on good terms with the emoeror qipnf things patiently, lived 

yet neither she nor her soS^ Alexand^r3 ? chambers, aS 
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confidence of the court, that the emperor had persons m the 
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and Constantine to the citadel of St Petersburo- ^ Schlusselburg, 
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suspected. The count was an EsthoniaTbfbFZ 

and aithless disposition, and the instrument of all the cruehiS and severitf s 

Zu ih ? He was also coZS^r-hi ch ef 

of all the troops in the capital, and since the 10th of March had become a Zm 

ber of the ministry for foreign affairs. Up to this period he haTbeen siS 
cessful in discovering and frustrating all the real or pretended attemFtfat 
dethroning the ernperor, but he now formed a conspiracy against him, because 
he knew that Paul had called to his aid two formidable assistants, to use them 
pinst himself in case of necessity. The emperor had previousiv sent Zav 
from St. Petersburg and now recalled Lindner and Araktcheiev, two of his most 
dreadful instruments of violence, the latter of whom played a fearful part in 
Ruspa even during the reign of the mild and clement emperor Alexander 
Pahlen had previously taken his measures in such a manner that a number 
of those to whom the murder of an emperor was no novelty were at that time 
collected m St. Petersburg, and only waited for a hint, either with or without 
i ahlen, to fall upon the emperor, who had personally given them mortal 
offence. 


Valerian, Nicholas, and Plato Zubov had first been publicly affronted by 
the emperor like the Orlovs, and afterwards dismissed; they remained under 
compulsory absence in Germany till they found a medium for securing the 
favour of the only person who had any influence over the emperor. This 
medium was the French actress, Chevalier, who ruled the Turk Kutaisov 
(formerly a valet de chambre, but now adorned with all possible titles, honours, 
and orders, with the broad ribbon and stars of Europe), and through him ruled 
the emperor. Chevalier obtained permission for the Zubovs to return to the 
court, and Plato held Kutaisov bound by his expressed intention of marrying 
the Turk’s daughter. Plato had been previously commander-in-chief of the 
army, and could, in case of need, reckon upon it with the greater certainty, 
as it had been made discontented by the gross and ridiculous treatment of 
the generals of the whole army, and even of such a man as Suvarov. 

Participators in a plan for setting aside the emperor were easily found 
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among the nobles, as soon as it became certain that there was nothing to fear. 
It was necessary, however, to obtain the consent of the two eldest grand 
dukes; but not a word was said of the murder, but merely of the removal of 
their father from the government. Alexander was not easily prevailed upon 
to acquiesce in the deposition of his father, as, however numerous Alexander's 
failings in other respects may have been, both he and his mother were persons 
of gentle hearts. Pahlen undertook the business of persuading the prince, 
for which he was by far the best fitted, inasmuch as he knew all the secrets 
of the court, and combined all power in himself; he therefore succeeded in 
convincing the imperial family of the dangers with which they themselves 
were threatened, and of the necessity of deposing the emperor. He appears 
to have prevailed with Alexander by showing that he could only guard against 
a greater evil by consenting to his father's dethronement. Certain it is at 
least, that Alexander signed the proclamation, announcing his own assumption 
of the reins of government, two hours before the execution of the deed by the 
conspirators. 

The emperor with his family lived in the Mikhailov palace; the 3rd of 
March, 1801, was chosen for the accomplishment of the deed, for on that day 
the Semenovski battalion of guards was on duty at the palace. The most 
distinguished men among the conspirators, were the Zubov, General Count 
Bennii^sen, a Hanoverian, who had distinguished himself in the Polish wars 
mder Catherine, Tchitchakov, Tartarinov, Tolstoi, lashvel, lesselovitch, and 
Uvarov, together with Count Pahlen himself, who did not accompany the 
others into the emperor's bed-chamber, but had taken his measures so skilfully 
that, if the enterprise failed, he might appear as his deliverer. Very shortly 
before the execution of the deed, Pahlen communicated the design to General 
lalitzm, colonel of the regiment of Preobrajenski guards, to General Deporade- 
vitch, colonel of the Semonovski guards, together with some fifty other officers 
wh(^ he entertained on the night on which the murder was committed. 

• 4 .-U before his death Paul received, when sitting at supper 

with his mistress, a note from Prince Mechereki, warning him of his danger, 
and revealmg the names of the conspirators. He handed it unopened to 
Hutaisov, saying he would read it on the morrow. Kutaisov put it in his 
pocket, ancHeft it there when he changed his dress next day to dine with the 
emperor. He turned to get it, but Paul growing impatient sent for him in a 
the trembling courtier , came back without the letter on which so 
depended.^ On the night of the 3rd Paul went early to bed; soon after- 

to his apartment, the outer door of which was 
opened to them in compliance with the demand of Argamakov, an aide-de- 
pretended that he was come to make his report to the emperor. 

bedroom offered resistance and was 
cut doTO. ^ The conspirators rushed in and found the bed empty. “He has 
escaped us, cned some of them. “That he has not,’’said BenniLen “No 
weakness, or I wiU put you all to death.” Putting his hand on the bed-clothes 
and feelmg them warm, he observed that the emperor could not be far off 
and presently he discovered him crouching behind a screen The consnirators 
required him to sign Hs abdication. hI refused, fSict er^Sya S 

ito- a desperate 

i?v it be took possession of the empire, by a document 

Signed two hours and a half previously. The 
most dreadful thing of all, howeyer, was that he was obliged not only to suffer 
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the two chief conspirators, Zubov anrl PaTiIat, • i 

but to allow them to share the adroinistratinn’o/'+^^'^^^^-^^u^^ person, 
It was a piece of good fortune that those two between them, 

very different views, by which means he was fir= 5 f ^"icked men were of 
and afterwards Zubov also. Their associates howAt^ remove Pahlen, 
later period we shall find Count Benninesen at ^ 

was to deliver Prussia after the battle of^Jena. 'ft'hich 

of nise SSr^Stf^Sdi4d m 1776^hehld^n^femfiAlexeievna, princess 
Feodorovna, princess of Wurtemberg’who died in isos’ Marie 

the eldest of whom, 

THE ACCESSION OE ALEXANDER I (1801 A.D.); HIS EARLY REFORAIS 

The accession of Alexander was hailed with sincere and universal delivht 
not only as an escape from the wretched and extravagant r^n of PaWut 
as the opening fulfilment of the expectations which hid W been SiSJv 
fixed on his heir. The new monarch was twenty-five years of ^e of^aS 
figure and noble countenance, though his featuL we?e not perfekh'Skr 
He possessed an acute mind a generous heart, and a most winS S of 

teedSiw iS^r H^s toSSes o[ 

ereaitai y mnrmity. Has mind, lively, changeable, and susceptible was con¬ 
tinually impressed with the most contrary ideas. But this remarkabk prince 
was not alwap led away by such momentary impulses; he united with his 
extensive and versatile comprehension a profound secretiveness which baffled 
the closest observation. He was weU-meaning, and a dissembler at the same 
Napoleon said of him_at St. Helena, ‘‘The emperor of Russia possesses 
abilities, gi^e, and irformatio]^ he is fascmating, but one cannot trust him; 
he IS ti-iie Greek of the Lower Empire; he is, or pretends to be, a metaphysi¬ 
cian; his faults are those of^ his education, or of his preceptor. What discus¬ 
sions have I not had with him! He maintained that hereditary right was an 
abuse, and I had to expend all my eloquence and logic during a full hour to 
prove that hereditary right maintains the repose and happiness of nations 
Ferhaps he wished to mystify me; for he is cunning, false, and skUfu]/' 

In the beginning of Alexander’s reign reform succeeded reform, and all 
Europe applauded. He quickly put a stop to the system of terror and to the 
absurd vexations which Paul had introduced. He disgraced the instruments 
who had worked out the will of that poor maniac; he repaired the crjung 
injustice which had been committed; he once more abolished the terrible 
secret inquisition, but, as we already said, it was again established by his 
successor. Fie instituted a permanent council, and contemplated the com¬ 
plete reorganisation of the administration of the interior. He relaxed the 
rigour of the censorship of the press, and granted permission to introduce 
foreign works. He reduced the taxes and the expenditure of the court; and 
in the first year of his reign he abstained from exacting the recruits for his 
army, an exaction odious to those whom it affects, and therefore often acconr- 
panied with fearful violences. 

He applied himself most diligently to affairs, and laboured almost as much 
as his grandmother, who had devoted three hours to the concerns of the state 
when her ministers came to confer with her. He required detailed reports 
from all the higher officers of state; and having examined them, caused them 
to be published, a thing never before heard of in Russia. He abolished punish- 
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among the nobles, as soon as it became certain that there was nothing to fear. 
It was necessary, however, to obtain the consent of the two eldest grand 
dukes; but not a word was said of the murder, but merely of the removal of 
their father from the government. Alexander was not easily prevailed upon 
to^ acquiesce in the deposition of his father, as, however numerous Alexander's 
failings in other respects may have been, both he and his mother were persons 
of gentle hearts. Pahlen undertook the business of persuading the prince, 
for which he was by far the best fitted, inasmuch as he knew all the secrets 
of the court, and combined all power in himself ; he therefore succeeded in 
convincing the imperial family of the dangers with which they themselves 
were threatened, and of the necessity of deposing the emperor. He appears 
to have prevailed with Alexander by showing that he could only guard against 
a greater evil by consenting to his father's dethronement. Certain it is at 
least, that Alexander signed the proclamation, announcing his own assumption 
of the reins of government, two hours before the execution of the deed by the 
conspirators. 

The emperor with his family lived in the Mikhailov palace; the 3rd of 
1801, was chosen for the accomplisliment of the deed, for on that day 
the Semenovski battalion of guards was on duty at the palace. The most 
distinguished men among the conspirators were the Zubov, General Count 
Bennmgsen, a Hanoverian, who had distinguished himself in the Polish wars 
^der Catherine, Tchitchakov, Tartarinov, Tolstoi, lashvel, lesselovitch, and 
Uvarov, together with Count Pahlen himself, who did not accompany the 
others into the emperor's bed-chamber, but had taken his measures so skilfully 
that, if the enterprise failed, he might appear as his deliverer. Very shortly 
before the execution of the deed, Pahlen communicated the design to General 
regiment of Preobrajenski guards, to General Deporade- 
vitch, ^lonel of the Semonovski guards, together with some fifty other officers 
wh<m h^entertained on the night on which the murder was committed. 

. ^he evening before his death Paul received, when sitting at supper 
with his inistress, a note from Prince Mechereki, warning him of his danger 
anci revealmg the names of the conspirators. He handed it unopened to 
Kutaisov, saying he would read it on the morrow. Kutaisov put it in his 
pocket, ancHeft it there when he changed his dress next day to dine with the 
emperor. He turned to get it, but Paul growing impatient sent for him in a 
huriy, and the trembhng eomtier came back without the letter on which so 
much depended._ On the night of the 3rd Paul went early to bed; soon after¬ 
wards the conspirators repaired to his apartment, the outer door of which was 
opened to them m comphance with the demand of Argamakov, an aide-de- 
camp, who pretended that he was come to make his report to the emperor. 

bedroom offered resistance and was 
cut down. ^^Th_e conspirators rushed m and found the bed empty. “He has 
Reaped us, cned some of them. “That he has not,” said Bennigsen. “No 

S Putting his hand on the bed-clothes 

and feelmg them warm, he observed that the emperor could not be far off, 

rfmifmlTvS' ‘^s<50vered hm crouching behind a screen. The conspirators 
required him ^ sign his abdication. He refused, a conflict ensued- a sash 
was passed round his neck, and he was strangled after a desperate reastance. 

.Mexander was seized with the most passionate grief when he learned at 

S olKT thf supped with his fXer at 

1 ?^^ he took possession of the empire, by a document 

up and signed two hours and a half previouslv The 
most dreadful thing of all, however, was that he was obliged not only to suffer 
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the two chief conspirators, Zubov anrl PnTiior, 
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Feodorovna, prince^ of Wurl^w¥t¥l¥>¥7; by his second, Marie 


THE ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER I (1801 A.D.); HIS EARLY REFORMS 

The accession of Alexander was hailed with sincere anrl ^ r 

not only as an escape from the wretched and extravagant r^grof Pauf but 
as the opening fuimrnent of the expectations which hid lonS been SS 
axed on his heir. The new monarch was twenty-hve years of ^e of maTeS 
Bgure and noble countenance, though his features were not 3ctlv?eSn 
He possessed an acute mind a generous heart, and a most win^SSeS 5 
manner. Still,” says M. Thiers, “there might be discerned inXmtSes of 
hereditary inf rmity. His mmd, lively, changeable, and susceptible wi S>2 
tinually impressed with the most contrary ideas. But this re£arkabk prSce 
was not always led away by such momentary impulses; he united with hh 
extensive and versatile comprehension a profound secretiveness which baffled 
the closest observation. He was well-meaning, and a dissembler at the same 
Napoleon said of him at St. Helena, “ The emperor of Russia possesses 
abilities, grace, and mformatioi^- he is fascinating, but one cannot trust him • 
he IS a true Greek of the Lower Empire; he is, or pretends to be, a metaphvsi- 
cian; his faults are those of^his education, or of his preceptor. What discus¬ 
sions have I not had with him! He maintained that hereditary right was an 
abuse, and I had to expend all my eloquence and logic during a full hour to 
prove that hereditary right maintains the repose and happiness of nations 
Perhaps he wished to mystify me; for he is cunning, false, and skilfu].^^ 

In the beginning of Alexander's reign reform succeeded reform, and all 
Europe applauded. He quickly put a stop to the system of terror and to the 
absurd vexations which Paul had introduced. He disgraced the instruments 
who had worked out the will of that poor maniac; he repaired the crjung 
injustice which had been committed; he once more abolished the terrible 
secret inquisition, but, as we already said, it was again established by his 
successor. Pie instituted a permanent council, and contemplated the com¬ 
plete reorganisation of the administration of the interior. He relaxed the 
rigour of the censorship of the press, and granted permission to introduce 
foreign works. He reduced the taxes and the expenditure of the court; and 
in the first year of his reign he abstained from exacting the recruits for his 
army, an exaction odious to those whom it affects, and therefore often accom¬ 
panied with fearful violences. 

He applied himself most diligently to affairs, and laboured almost as much 
as his grandmother, who had devoted three hours to the concerns of the state 
when her ministers came to confer with her. He required detailed reports 
from all the higher officers of state; and having examined them, caused them 
to be published, a thing never before heard of in Russia. He abolished punish- 
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ment by torture; forbade the confiscation of hereditary property; sokuimly 
declared that he would not endure the habit of making grants of pi'asauts, a 
practice till then common with the autocrats, and forbade the anuounci'uunit 
in public journals of sales of human beings. He applied himself to tlu; reform 
of the tribunals; established pecuniary fines for magistrates convictiHl of 
evading or violating their duties; constituted the senate a liigh court of justice', 
and divided it into seven departments in order to provide against the slownes.s 
of law proceedings; and re-established the commission which had IxKiu aj>- 
pointed by Catherine for the compilation of a code. He applical him.self 
to the protection of commerce; made regulations for the benefit of navigation, 
^d extended and improved the communication in the interior of his caupiiv^ 
He did much to promote general education, and established sev(n‘al now uni¬ 
versities with large numbers of subsidiary schools. Ho permitted ovory sub¬ 
ject of his empire to choose his own avocation in life, regardl(>.sH of restraints 
formerly iniposed with respect to rank, and removed the; prohibition on fonugu 
travel which had been enacted in the last reign. He pia-mittecl his noI)k‘s to 
sell to their serfs, along with their personal freedom, portions of land which 
should thus become the bona fide property of the serf purchaser — a nu'usurcv 
by which he fondly hoped to lay the basis of a class of free cultivators. It 
was under his auspices that his mother, Marie Teodorovna, founded many 
hospitals and educational institutes, both for nobles and burghers, which will 
immortalise her name. 


One of the first acts of Alexander’s reign was to give orders that tlu' British 
sailois who had been taken from the ships laid under seqiu'stration, and 
marched into the interior, should be set at liberty and candully coudu(d(Hl at 
the public expense to the ports from which they had been sevin-ally t,ak('n. 
At the same time all prohibitions against the export of corn worn nunoved — 
a measure of no small importance to the famishing population of the British 
isles, and hardly less material to the gorged proprietors of Ru.ssiaa produce!, 
ihe young emperor shortly after wrote a letter with his own hand to th(! king 
of Jingland, expressing in the warmest terms his desire to re-('st.ahlish the 
amicable relations of the two empires; a declaration which wa.s reci'ivc'd with 
no less joy in London than in St. Petersburg. The Britisli cabinet immediaU'ly 
sent Lord St. Helens to the Russian capital, and on the 17th of June a tn-atv 
was concluded, which limited and_ defined the right of search, and whi(!h 
Napoleon denounced as an ignominious treaty, equivalent to an admission 
of the sovereipty of the seas in the British parliament, and the slavery of all 

year (October 4-8) Alexander also <!onclude(l 
treaties of peace with France and Spam; for between Ru.ssia and the former 

TOitten c?nventir'°'^® ^ ^ cessation of hostilities, without any 


THE INCOBPORATION OF GEORGIA 

, ‘^corporation of Georgia with the empire, an event long preiiared by 

^ employed by Russia, was consummahsl in 
1+ /i; Georgia have always had a high reputation for valour, 

the seventeenth century they suffered imm(!n.s(!ly from tlie 
Tatars ami the Lesghians. Russia supported Georgia, not sulficieihly imk'ca 
to prevent the enemy from destroying Tifiis, but quite enough to tinm! o the 
country that, once under the Russian rule, it would be safe from the Mussul¬ 
mans. Alexander s manifesto of the 12th of September 1801 savs thal he 
accepts the weight of the Georgian throne, not fm the s4e of 
empire, already so large, but only from humanity! Even in Russia very few 
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riniM that tht' CJaor^ian.s sismnifh'rt'd tlipniHolvcs to tho czar from a 

.■;piint:iiu'-nis aoknowle'd^mont of th« .su|«*rmrit.v of tlu'lOissian rule and of 
if-: altility to mako tin* ponplt* Imjijiy; to disuhust' lluansclvos of any such 
Ii.aion. thoy had hut to look at fin* titioon of Georgia, Maria, who was detained 

at St. Pnor.'^hurg, in the 'iaurio |>nhitH.a naino th:d. luiglit well remind her 

Ilf tin- treaeheroiw .nequi.siition of .another kingdom. Sh(' rode through the 
sin'fi-; in om- of the court carriagCoH, and her halttire.s e.xjjnwed great affliction. 
The covering winch she wore oil her head, a.a usual in Georghi, preventeil the 
[leiiplr from Neeing the scars of the .sahre wounds shi' had received before she 
quitted the country. 1 ler con.sort, George XllI, htul bequeathed the kingdom 
tti tlie lius:Tans, but she prote.stod .against the act; and when the Russian 
colonel haz.arev laime to carry her 
away to .St. I’etia'shurg, .she rofused 
to g,it with him. 1 le was .about louse* 
violence, but the queen took out a 
oonianl^from her bosom ami .stiiblH*d 
nini. The interpreter drew ht.s .s.'dire 

and gave her .several cuts on tin* head. i Ha ..iMW 

•■•.o that she fell down in.sensible. * ff»rs mllm 




)£e.s.stv .nuss ‘ruK ’rmnn ('t>.\i.frtoK _ 

Gtiiieurrenfly with his dotne.stic 
reform '. Mev.-uuier oecupied himself 
in an evteii ive ;icrtes of negoti.’ition.s, .hjJiUw iVsyT 
iiavtng for their olijeet the gonenil 

.•eitlemenf of I'iufoiie upon .such new vv / vTsp 

bao" a . the re-nil.i of I he best wjir had li ¥/ ^ 
rendered neeeN.safv, in partieiihar, he \ 

was eiig.aged as joint ttrlnter with v, v^i 

Hou.aparle in the nititter of tho in- acuxanuku i 

demnilieafions to be made to tho.se (i777~!Hari) 

prinec'i who had lost a jtart tir the 

whole of their po.s.se.s,sions hy the ce.s.Hion of the left, hank of the Rhine. 
Alexander wii.s .-.STretly dis.s{Ui.sfied with the p.’irt he w:is made to jrlay in 
ihe io It'.aii artion.s, for the authority whieh he .shareil in aiipcnrancc with 
Itonapat'fe, wa.s in reality moijofiolised hy the latter. He abstained, however, 
from I'-'inoii Irating, eonteiiting hinrself for the present with fhi* (mtwa.rd show 
of I'e p. ei paid to his empire, am! with a preeedent which, addl'd to that of 
Te ehen. c.^f.ahlished in future th** right of l{u.s.sia to mix if.self up in the idTaius 
of I h-rmauv. The Peaee of .AmtoJis lietweeu France and Fngland wa.s broken, 
an ! a war wa.s declared on the IHlh of .May, bHd.l, between the two jiowcrs, 
V. lueh w;o nltinnitely to involve flie whole of Knrope. Meanwhile, many 
e;i > tt. re aiTung to inerea.se Aloxnnder’s displeasure again.st Bonaparte. 

Th'- lel.iti. in:: between Hussia and France were at this time of suen a nature 
th:ii the Uu ian ehaiieellor, \’i»r(itilzov, .sjud plainly, ill a note of the ISth of 
.iul'., dial if the war were to He prolonged between France and .England, 
Itu La Would be eompelled finally to !:d\e part in if. Before this declaration 
..n the pioi i.f b;u.s.sia, Bonapart<*’had a .scene with .Markov, whieh alone might 
Well have eaiised a ni|>tiire. He addre.s.sed the Bussiaii ambaH.sador, in a 
public andienee. ,so rudely and viulentlv fliat ev<*n Bignon, who Is disposed to 
wof: hiji Hiinaparte a.s a tlembgtai, is ohlig<*d to eonfes-s that his hero entirely 
lo.’.t id.** dignity, and forgot hia |msition. 
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When Markov withdrew in November, he left his secretary of legation, 
l)’Oubi-il, as acting ambassador in his place. Everyone, however, foresaw 
a broach at no very distant period; and Russia had already, in the autumn of 
ISO.'i, wlum nothing was to be done with Prussia, entered into a closer con- 
ncadion with I'lngland. Negotiations were also commenced with Austria, and 
a union with Sweden and Denmark, for the purpose of liberating Hanover, 
was sjioken of. This was the state of affairs at the beginning of 1804; the 
inunU'r of the duke d’lOnghien brought matters to a crisis. The mother of 
f he Uussiau einj)('ror had been all along hostile to everything proceeding from 
Bonaparte^; atul the mild and gentle spirit of the emperor, like that of all 
pi'j'.sons of good hading in Europe, was deeply wounded by the fate of the duke. 
From thf' bi'ginning of 1S04, he had no further political reasons for keeping 
up a frieinlly relation with France; he therefore gave himself up entirely to 
his natural ftHdings on hearing of the catastrophe at Vincennes. 

ity Iht' dc'(darations interchanged between the courts of St. Petersburg and 
Berlin (May dnl and 2-1th, 1805), it was agreed that they should not allow the 
I'reutdi troops in <hwinany to go beyond the frontier of Hanover; and that 
.Miould tliis hatipen, oacdi of the two powers should employ 40,000 men to repel 
.snidi an attemj)!. A convention was also signed between Russia and Austria 
iH-fure the end of th(' year, and they agreed to set on foot an army of 350,000 
men. Fngland, under the administration of William Pitt, added her strength 
to {liesecombinati(His,a.nd unitedthcseveral powers in a third coalition forJ;he 
purjuise of wresting from Franco the countries subdued by it siirce 1792, 
redtieiiig that kingdom within its ancient limits, and finally introducing into 
f ’.urope a general .syst.cmi of public right. The plan was the same as that 
wiiieli ten Years aftia'ward.s was executed by the Grand Alliance; it failed in 
because the par(.i<‘.ii>ation of Prussia, on which the allies had reckoned, 
wn.s, from (he most, ignoble motives, withheld. 

'I’he negotiations of the several treaties connected with the coalition, 
occupied thi- givater part of the year 1805. By the Treaty of St Petersburg 
( \u*ms{ llthi, !>etween Great Britain and Russia, it was agreed that Alex¬ 
ander shoultl make nnotlier attempt for arranging matters with Bonaparte, 
. n-^ t<. prevmil the war. The Russian minister Novosiltzov was sent to Paris 

iu-\vav of Bm-lin, where ho received the passports procured for him from the 
i V.-nefi cabinet by t hat of Prussia; but at the same time, orders reached him 
from St Petersburg, countermanding his journey. The annexation of the 
I i-mri-ui Hepul.lie "to France, at the moment when the allies were making 
,a,"iei!ialurY owrtuivs to Napoleon, appeared to the emperor too serious an 
Mufrag.- td allow of his prosecuting further negotiations. War was conse- 
ijuently resoh'ed on. 


■rilK OAMI’AKIN OF AUSTEELITZ (1805 A.D.) 

X-moleon -eemed (o be wholly intent on his design of invading England, 
his- troop l.nd ahvady (uiibarked (August 27th), when on a sudden the 
Boulogne wa.s brokV-u up, and the arrriy put m march towards the 
Hi.h e « hich river it. i.as.s<‘d within a month after Austria had set on foot 
hm‘ iirmit-s. The arehduke Charles commanded ^at of Ita y; his brother 
V. I n “stationed with the second army on the Tyrol; and the bird was 
CO m- ie 1 nomimilly by the archduke Frederick, the emperors cousin 
u Jeali V bv < h-neral ’Mack. The first Russian army under Kutusov had 
rri\ i in i'dicla, and was continuing its march m aU haste. It was followed 













